Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Code  of  California 
1915,  Section  623 
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The  new  Mac. 
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It  does  the  Internet. 
It  does  digital  music. 
It  does  digital  movies. 
It  does  digital  photography. 
It  burns  CDs  and  DVDs. 
It  even  runs  Microsoft  Officer 

And  because  its  flat  screen 
effortlessly  adjusts  to  any 
position  you  want,  it  does  it 
all  more  personally  than  any 
other  personal  computer 
in  the  world. 
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15"  LCD  flat  screen.  800-MHz  G4.  CD/DVD-burning  SuperDrive:  Starting  at  $1,399: 
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Instant  gratification. 

Go  Bronze 
Tinted  Self-Tanner 
for  Face  and  Body 

Instantly  a  hint  of  bronze.  After  one  hour, 
a  glowing,  golden,  mistake-proof  "tan." 
No  time  spent  baking  in  the  sun.  No  fear 
of  skin  damage.  No  flakiness  and  peeling 
later  on.  Just  one  of  the  best-looking, 
trouble-free  "tans"  you  ever  had. 

www.esteelauder.com 
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MOVADO 


the  art  of  time 


irina  dvorovenko,  principal  dancer,  american  ballet  theatre. 

esperanza".  stainless  steel  with  diamonds,  mother-of-pearl  dial. 

swiss  quartz,  sapphire  crystal,  water  resistant. 

movado  is  proud  of  its  long-time  association  with  the  arts. 
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COLORSTAY 

LIPCOLOR 


THE  ORIGINAL,  WON'T  KISS  OFF*  LONG-LASTING  LIPCOLOR 

ColorStay  gives  your  lips  a  natural  matte  finish  that  feels  comfortable  an 
lasts  hour  after  hour.  And  we've  added  twelve  new,  long-lasting  shade?' 

So  it's  even  easier  to  find  one  that's  perfect  for  you. 
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cadillac.com     800  333  4CAD     "MSRP.  Tax,  title,  license  and  optional  equipment  extra.   ©2001  GM  Corp.  All  rights  reserved.  Cadillac»Cadillac  badge-  CTS. 


THESE  ANGLES  ARE  IDEALLY  SUITED  FOR  CORNERS 

CADILLAC  CTS 

O  to  60  in  6.9  seconds.  5-speed  manual.  Refined  at  Germany's  Nurburgring. 

Starting  at  $29,990* 
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LEADING  BLONDE  A  teen-set  idol,  Kirsten  Dunst 
is  still  a  teen  herself,  only  now  leaving  the  family  nest 
for  a  place  of  her  own.  But  with  lead  roles  in  Peter  Bogdanovich'; 
latest  film,  The  Cat's  Meow,  and  Sam  Raimi's  forthcoming 
Spider-Man,  she's  declared  herself  a  contender  for  full-fledged 
stardom.  Michael  Shnayerson  discovers  that  the  Valley 
Girl  next  door  is  game  for  almost  anything,  except  nude 
scenes.  Photographs  by  Mario  Testino I 


CAMELOT'S  SON  For  the  staff  of  George,  the  boss  just : 
happened  to  be  a  constant  paparazzi  target,  the  World's 
Sexiest  Man,  and  the  bearer  of  a  uniquely  powerful  American 
legacy.  In  an  excerpt  from  his  memoir  of  working  alongside 
John  Kennedy  Jr.,  Richard  Blow,  the  magazine's  onetime  editor 
offers  intimate  recollections  of  dinner  at  Kennedy's  Tribeca 
apartment,  glimpses  of  the  happiness  and  turmoil  in  John's 
marriage  to  Carolyn  Bessette,  and  the  most  authoritative 
picture  yet  of  those  final,  stormy  days  before  tragedy  struck  . . , 

MACHINE  OF  DREAMS  Sure,  Jay  Leno,  Diane  Sawyen 
and  Sting  loved  riding  the  Segway  scooter,  which  was  finally 
unveiled  last  December,  but  is  multimillionaire  inventor  Dean 
Kamen's  engineless  people  mover  really  going  to  end  the  reign  i 
of  the  automobile?  John  Heilemann  has  the  story  behind 
the  most  eagerly  anticipated  new  technology  in  decades— 
the  pursuit  by  a  top  Silicon  Valley  venture  capitalist,  the  ongoing  t 
struggle  between  commerce  and  genius— as  well  as  another 
extraordinary  Kamen  machine  that  could  power  a  global 
revolution.  Photographs  by  Todd  Eberle 

THE  FRANCO  FILE  When  James  Franco  won  a 
Golden  Globe  for  his  TV-movie  portrayal  of  James  Dean, 
the  reaction  was,  essentially,  "Who?"  Bruce  Weber  and 
Ned  Zeman  spotlight  the  coolly  chiseled  young  actor  whose 
performances  in  Spider-Man  and  City  by  the  Sea  will 
soon  have  audiences  saying,  "Oh,  James  Franco"— and 
fans  cooing,  "Oooohhhh,  James  Franco!" 
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THE  EXPLORER'S  HEART  Reaching  the  peaks  and  the 
poles,  descending  to  the  ocean's  depths,  and  making  the  clouds 
their  home— these  are  the  challenges  that  have  driven  the  likes 
of  Sir  Edmund  Hillary,  Sir  Ranulph  Fiennes,  and  Thor  Heyerdar 
Today,  when  base  camp  at  Everest  resembles  Yosemite  on 
Labor  Day,  Jonas  Karlsson  photographs  10  of  the  greatest  living, 
explorers,  Scott  Gummer  hails  their  triumphs,  and  Hillary 
recalls  his  historic  conquest,  among  other  adventures I 

THE  LADY  WAS  AN  ADMAN  In  the  1950s,  the 
advertising  industry  was  the  Madison  Avenue  of  legend, 
with  a  pack  of  mavericks  breaking  away  from  the  stodgy, 
gray-flannel-suited  past.  Mary  Wells  Lawrence  went  even  further, 
becoming  the  first  woman  to  head  her  own  agency.  In  an 
excerpt  from  her  autobiography,  Lawrence  tells  how  she  made 
the  business  more  colorful,  fell  head  over  heels  for  a  top 
client,  and,  with  a  little  help  from  Princess  Grace,  turned 
the  villa  La  Fiorentina  into  her  own  best  advertisement i 
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Rolex  Lady-Datejust  Pearlmaster  in  18kt  white  gold.  Officially  Certified  Swiss  Chronometer. 

Rolex,  '§',  Lady-Datejust  and  Pearlmaster  are  trademarks. 

FOR  THE  NAME  AND  LOCATION  OF  AN  OFFICIAL  ROLEX  JEWELER  NEAR  YOU,  PLEASE  CALL  1-800-36R0LEX  /  1-800-367-653! 
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31  DAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CULTURE 

Open  Target— Philippe  Starck's  designs  on  the  home.  Hot  Reels: 
Bruce  Handy  reviews  Enigma  and  Eric  Rohmer's  Vie  Lady 
and  the  Duke;  Coming  Attractions— Walter  Kirn  stays  up  with 
Insomnia.  Elissa  Schappell's  Hot  Type;  A.  M.  Homes  on 
German  photographer  Thomas  Struth.  Mangia,  mangia— 
Helen  Schulman  on  chef  and  cookbook  author  Mario  Batali; 
Edward  Helmore  glimpses  Bright  Young  Tilings:  London. 
Evgenia  Peretz  on  the  fashion  world's  newest  darling,  Zac 
Posen;  Hot  Looks  unveils  the  sweet  smells  of  spring; 
designer  Cindy  Greene's  animal  instincts 


Columns 


PLANET  SALGADO  Sebastiao  Salgado,  lauded  for  his 
stirring  portraits  of  Third  World  toil,  migration,  and  famine, 
has  aimed  his  lens  at  the  suffering  caused  by  polio.  Christopher 
Hitchens  follows  him  to  the  slums  of  Calcutta,  where  Salgado 
campaigns  to  inoculate  children  against  a  vicious  but 
preventable  scourge,  which  could  be  eradicated  by  2005 I 

THE  SHOCK  OF  THE  OLD  Pop  culture  has  hit  the 
rewind  button.  From  Stephen  Ambrose  and  David  McCullough 
to  C-span,  the  History  Channel,  and  Ken  Burns's  documentaries, 
James  Wolcott  dissects  the  current  history  boom,  the  plagiarism 
scandal  that  has  authors  scurrying  to  check  whose  words  are 
whose,  and  the  threat  from  recent  attempts,  by  Rudy  Giuliani 
and  George  W  Bush,  to  commandeer  the  past I0! 

THREE  FEUDS  AND  A  WEDDING  Depravity  and 
royalty,  murder  and  marriage:  Dominick  Dunne  mixes 
the  high  life  and  the  lowdown  as  he  turns  his  diary  pages  on 
Gary  Condit,  the  death  of  Princess  Margaret,  dinner  at 
the  Woody  Aliens',  Kennedys  and  Skakels  in  court, 
Elizabeth  Taylor's  bad  edit,  and,  last  but  hardly  least, 
Liza  Minnelli's  fourth  walk  down  the  aisle 

IRAQ'S  ARSENAL  OF  TERROR  The  threat  from 
Saddam  Hussein  appears  even  greater  with  new  information 
from  another  high-level  Iraqi  defector  involved  in  the 
regime's  arms  program.  In  David  Rose's  exclusive  debriefing, 
a  former  top  Mukhabarat  official  describes  smuggling 
radioactive  waste  for  "dirty"  bombs,  turning  bio-weapons 
facilities  into  undetectable  mobile  units,  and  moving  closer 
to  a  ballistic  missile  that  could  reach  into  southern  Europe 12 

DEUCE  OF  SPADES  In  the  beginning  was  the  bag,  the 
Kate  Spade  handbag,  a  must-have  accessory  that  soon 
became  a  museum  piece.  Laura  Jacobs  profiles  the  couple 
responsible  for  the  beautifully  spare  design  of  bags,  eyewear,  a 
men's  line,  and  now,  in  partnership  with  Estee  Lauder, 
beauty  and  fragrance  products:  Kate  and  Andy  Spade,  for 
whom  love  and  business  seem  to  be  a  perfect  match. 
Portraits  by  Eric  Boman Ij 
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SIRENS  FOR  SCANDAL  With  their  "3  a.m."  column 
for  The  Mirror,  Jessica  Callan  and  Eva  Simpson  have 
become  London's  hottest  gossips,  courted  and  feared  by 
celebrities,  publicists,  and  aspiring  stars.  If  there's  no  story  out 
there,  they'll  make  one  happen.  Nancy  Jo  Sales  tags 
along  on  a  champagne-fueled  hunt  for  Russell  Crowe  and 
discovers  why  the  3  A.M.  girls'  nightly  sorties  lead  to 
such  irresistible  breakfast  reading 14 


VardtieA, 


BART  STAR  Meet  Nan  Darien's  nephew  Jerome  and 
discover  what's  poisoning  the  youth  of  today.  Forever-young 
Dick  Clark,  celebrating  50  years  of  American  Bandstand, 
grandstands  for  George  Wayne.  Henry  Alford  imagines  a 
disturbing  world:  What  if  the  Cat  in  the  Hat  went  on  a  bender 
with  Elizabeth  Wurtzel  and  the  Lorax?  Out  &  In:  cloned 
cats,  Tara  Reid,  and  the  real  axis  of  evil 19 


£t  CeteJuL 


EDITOR'S  LETTER 4 

CONTRIBUTORS 5 

LETTERS:  House  of  the  Brave 6 

CREDITS 2J 

PLANETARIUM:  Mind  your  waistlines,  Tauruses! 23 

PROUST  QUESTIONNAIRE:  Donna  Karan 22 
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TRIBECA 

FILM 

FESTIVAL 

MAY  8-MAY  12,  2002 


Festival  co- 


A  CELEBRATION  OF  FILM  &  THE  FUTURE  OF  NEW  YORK 

The  first  annual  Tribeca  Film  Festival  was  conceived  as  a  means  of  uniting  the  film 
community  and  revitalizing  lower  Manhattan.  Created  by  movie  industry  veterans  and 
Festival  Chairs  Robert  De  Niro,  Jane  Rosenthal,  and  Martin  Scorsese,  the  mission  of  the 
Tribeca  Film  Festival  is  to  attract  and  inspire  filmmakers  from  all  over  the  world — and 
reinforce  New  York  City's  grand  tradition  of  film  and  the  arts. 


"THE  TRIBECA  FILM  FESTIVAL  IS  A  UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY 

FOR  PEOPLE  TO  JOIN  TOGETHER  IN  THE  DOWNTOWN 
COMMUNITY  TO  SHARE  THEIR  LOVEFOR  CINEMA." 

■  MARTIN  SCORSESE 


THE  FESTIVAL 

The  Tribeca  Film  Festival  will  showcase  40 
feature  films  and  30  shorts.  A  festival  jury  of 
notables  including  Whoopi  Goldberg,  Barry 
Levinson,  Helen  Hunt,  and  Julian  Schnabel 
will  present  special  awards,  created  by  artists 
such  as  Stephen  Hannock,  Laurie  Simmons, 
and  Bryan  Hunt.  Martin  Scorsese  will 
curate  an  archival  film  series,  the  Scorsese 
Restoration  Film  series.  A  special  program 
honoring  the  greatest  New  York  movies.  Best 
of  New  York  Films,  also  will  be  part  of  the 
festivities.  Additionally,  the  Festival  will  feature 
a  Media  Lab  of  cutting-edge  filmmaking 
chair  Martin  Scorsese     technology;  a  Children's  Film  Festival;  and  a 

Panel  Series  that  will  bring  together  filmmakers,  directors,  actors, 

and  writers  in  the  industry. 


Festival  co-chair  Robert  De  Niro 


THE  SCHEDULE 

The  Tribeca  Film  Festival  will  be  held 
from  Wednesday,  May  8  through 
Sunday,  May  12,  in  venues  and  the- 
aters throughout  lower  Manhattan. 
The  festival  will  feature  a  continuous 
schedule  of  screenings,  panels,  work- 
shops, and  VIP  parties. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 
Visit  www.tribecafilmfestival.org  for 

the  complete  details  on  how  you  can 
order  tickets  and  passes  to  the  Tribeca 
Film  Festival. 
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MORE     CONTROL? 


MORE     FREEDOM? 


"Audi,"  "qt  '  and  the  four  rings  emblem  are  registered  trademarks  and  "Never  Follow"  is  a  trademark  of  AUDI  AG.  ©2002  Audi  of  America,  In 


Audi 


-thinking  have  gone  into  what  many  automotive  enthusiasts  had  already  dubbed  the  world's  most  advanced 
-wheel  drive  system.  Legendary  quattro3  hangs  on  to  the  road  with  vise-like  grip  for  added  freedom  and  confidence 
rain.  In  snow.  And  perhaps  most  rewardingly,  in  hairpin  curves.  Only  Audi  offers  the  performance  and  safety 
mefits  of  quattro  all-wheel  drive  on  every  model.  Another  example  of  our  approach  toward  building  cars. 


iver  quit.  Never  do  the  expected.  Never  rest  on  your  laurels.  Never  think  great  is  good  enough.  NEVER  FOLLOW." 


EDITOR'S    LETTER 


Those  Magnificent  Men  . . . 


To  someone  like  me,  whose  idea 
of  adventure  is  wearing  brown 
shoes  with  a  blue  suit,  the  no- 
tion of  exploration— I  mean  true 
globe-trotting  exploration  (you 
know,  gut-gripping  danger,  lost 
appendages,  cool  gear)— is  a  romantic 
if  baffling  one.  Men  and  women  who 
leave  the  comforts  of  bed  and  home  to 

explore  the  far  ends  of  the  earth  and  beyond  seem  like  throwbacks 
to  the  days  of  suffragette  rallies  and  newspaper-sponsored  cross- 
country car  races.  Personally,  I  find  it  impossible  not  to  admire 
these  people.  And  given  the  risks  inherent  in  their  various  job 
descriptions,  a  surprising  number  of  the  great  explorers  who  made 
their  mark  in  the  last  century  are  still  alive.  Hello,  did  I  hear 
"portfolio"? 

Sir  Edmund  Hillary,  who  with  Tenzing  Norgay,  his  Sherpa  part- 
ner, became  the  first  man  to  successfully  climb  Mount  Everest,  is 
still  with  us.  So  is  Thor  Heyerdahl,  who  didn't  let  a  serious  fear  of 
water  stop  him  from  getting  onto  a  balsa-log  raft  for  his  1947  Kon- 
Tiki  expedition  and  sailing  4,300  miles,  from  the  coast  of  Peru  to 
the  island  of  Raroia  in  Polynesia.  Hillary,  82,  and  Heyerdahl,  87,  are 
but  2  of  the  10  legendary  explorers  in  Jonas  Karlsson's  portfolio, 
which  begins  on  page  190.  Karlsson,  who  traveled  28,000  miles  over 
eight  months  to  pull  this  assignment  together,  not  only  shot  the 
gallery  of  the  pioneers  of  extreme  sports  for  us  that  ran  in  June 
2001  but  also  took  those  amazing  photographs  of  firemen,  volunteers, 
and  just  plain  heroes  for  "One  Week  in  September,"  our  special  edi- 
tion on  the  World  Trade  Center  attacks,  which  ran  last  November. 


Inventors  are  another  strange 
that  harks  back  to  an  earlier  day. 
at  the  top  of  anybody's  list  of  the  w 
great  tinkerers  has  to  be  Dean  Ka 
who  has  set  up  his  own  Menlo  Pe 
New  Hampshire.  Kamen  is  a  Nat 
Medal  of  Technology  winner  w 
string  of  fabulous  inventions  (inch 
a  wheelchair  that  can  climb  si 
have  made  him  rich.  You  no  doubt  remember  the  frenzy  of  ni 
speculation  last  year  surrounding  Kamen's  mysterious  technolc 
breakthrough  that  was  first  known  only  as  "it"  and  soon  then 
by  its  code  name,  "Ginger."  People  said  the  thing  would  chang 
shape  of  cities. 

And  indeed  it  may.  Last  December,  Kamen  revealed  Gin£ 
be  a  beautifully  designed  and  brilliantly  conceived  engineless 
wheeled  scooter  officially  called  the  Segway.  Not  surprisingly 
men's  machine  got  a  lot  of  play,  as  Diane  Sawyer,  Jay  Leno,  anc 
er  television  stars  demonstrated  its  astounding  ability  to  stop, 
turn,  and  balance  without  effort  on  the  part  of  the  rider.  On 
184,  John  Heilemann,  who  reported  on  the  device  for  Time,  hi 
full  story  behind— and  beyond— the  Segway,  a  tale  full  of  revek 
about  the  imperatives  of  genius,  about  the  challenges  of  market 
revolution,  and  about  another  potentially  world-altering  machinti 
Kamen  has  been  keeping  under  wraps. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it:  Kamen  is  an  authentic  genius  with  - 
dictably  difficult  stripe.  And  he  knows  that  people  think  he's  a  1 
ful.  "Do  I  think  I'm  unreasonable?  Yes,  I  do,"  Kamen  tells  Heileni 
"Being  unreasonable  is  how  things  change."  — GRAYDON  CM 
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VISIBLERESULTS 

Skin  Renewing  Moisture  Treatment  SPF15 


Breakthrough  Technology: 

>»With  ACTIVA-CELL™  and 

SPF15,  helps  enhance  skin's 

defense  system  against 

UV  aging  and  reverse  the 

first  signs  of  aging. 


L     REAL! 


VISIBLE 
RESULTS 

SKIN  RENEWING 
MOISTURE  TREATMENT 

andSPFISs 


y 


SCIENTIFIC  INNOVATION 

Day  1 

♦  Instant  healthy  glow. 

♦  Renewed  elasticity. 

♦  24-hour  moisture. 

♦  SPF15  UVA-UVB  protection. 

Day  3 

♦  Smooth-touch  skin. 

♦  Pores  start  to  refine. 

Day  8 

♦  Reduced  wrinkles  and  lines. 

BECAUSE  YOU'RE  WORTH  IT. 
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COLOUR  CAFE 

Beauty  is  on  the  menu.  Come  to 
Clinique's  "Colour  Cafe"  courses  for  a 
great  new  look  ordered  from  a  menu  of 
delicious  makeup  choices.  Get  a  one- 
on-one  with  the  Expert  for  the  latest 
makeup  skills  and  techniques.  With 
your  Consultation,  you'll  take  home  two 
special  skincare  treats.  Stop  by  your 
Clinique  counter  to  book  your  appoint- 
ment today. 

Dates:    May    16-25,    2002.    Maey's    West: 

California;  Bon  Marche  Washington/Oregon, 
Idaho,  Montana;  Dillards  Florida,  Southeast 
Alabama;  Lazarus:  Ohio/Kentucky,  Indiana. 


HALLMARK  FLOWERS' 

"THE  MEANING  OF 

FLOWERS"  SWEEPSTAKES 

Enter  to  win  Hallmark  Flowers' 
"The  Meaning  of  Flowers" 
Sweepstakes,  presented  by 
Vanity  Fair,  Conde  Nast 
Traveler,  Golf  Digest,  and 
Wired.  By  matching  flowers  to 
their  specific  meanings,  one 
grand  prize  winner  will  win  a 
Hollywood  getaway  for  two 
including: 

*  Complimentary  Hallmark 
Flowers  *  Roundtrip  airfare  to 
Los  Angeles  *  Two  nights  at  a 
four-star  hotel  <>  Dinner  for  two 
at  a  hot  new  restaurant  »  Tour 
of  a  Hollywood  movie  studio 
O  A  Palm  Pilot  loaded  with 
Hot  Hollywood  info  *  An 
instructional  session  at  an 
exclusive  L.A.  golf  course 

V  ^  ''• 

FLOWERS 

HALLMARK.COM   |    1.800.  H  ALLM  ARK 

The  first  20  people  to  enter  win 
a  Hallmark  Flowers  coupon 
and  a  gift  from  one  o;  'h* 
magazine  sponsors!  Enter  now 
at  www.hallmarksweeps.com 


CONTRIBUTORS 


As  a  member  of  George  magazine's 

original  editorial  staff  and  later  as  its 

executive  editor,  Richard  Blow  had 

a  unique  window  onto  the  professional  and 

private  life  of  its  founder,  John  F.  Kennedy 

Jr.  Not  long  after  Kennedy's  death,  in 

July  1999,  Blow  handed  over  the  reins  of 

the  now  defunct  monthly,  retreated  to  the 

Caribbean,  and  decided  to  write  a  book 

about  the  boss  he  had  grown  to  know  and 

admire.  "One  challenge  of  writing  about 

an  icon  like  John  F.  Kennedy  Jr.  is  that 

everyone  feels  as  if  they  know  him,"  Blow 

says.  "I  wanted  to  show  the  John  Kennedy 

people  don't  know."  An  excerpt  from 

Blow's  American  Son:  A  Portrait  of  John  F. 

Kennedy  Jr.,  due  out  from  Henry  Holt 

this  month,  begins  on  page  176. 


Some  people  consider  explorers,  well, 
mildly  insane.  But  in  Scott  Glimmer's 

opinion,  "they  are  exceptionally  inspirational." 

Starting  on  page  190,  Gummer  (far  right) 

profiles  10  of  the  world's  most  accomplished 

explorers,  such  as  96-year-old  dogsledder 

Norman  Vaughan  (with  contributing 

photography  producer  Ron  Beinner,  near 

left,  and  contributing  photographer  Jonas 

Karlsson).  Having  written  about  the  pioneers 

of  extreme  sports  in  the  June  2001  issue 

of  V.F.,  Gummer  explains,  "There  is  a  big 

difference  between  adventurers  and  explorers. 

Adventurers  seek  thrills,  explorers  seek 

truths."  Something  of  a  seeker  himself, 

Gummer,  a  father  of  four,  recently 

took  his  11-year-old  daughter,  Ella, 

on  safari  to  South  Africa. 


For  San  Francisco-based  journa 
John  Heilemann,  test-riding 
inventor  Dean  Kamen's  Segway 
Human  Transporter,  the  revolutio 
people-moving  machine  that 
created  major  buzz  last  year  befdi 
its  public  unveiling,  was  nothing 
of  amazing.  "It's  one  of  those  ra< 
devices  that  has  about  it  a  certain 
quality  of  magic,"  says  Heilemau 
whose  article  on  Kamen  starts 
on  page  184.  The  author  of  Pridd 
Before  the  Fall,  about  the  Micros  > 
anti-trust  trial,  and  an  upcoming 
book  about  the  powers  that  be  I 
Silicon  Valley,  entitled  Tlw  Valley, 
Heilemann  says,  "I've  spent  a  lot 
time  with  visionaries,  engineers, 
and  geeks,  and  even  in  that  crow 
Dean  Kamen  stands  out." 


CONTINUED    ON    PAGE     5  d 
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Breguet.   La   passion   laisse   des  traces. 

Lady's  Marine  chronograph  in  18-carat  yellow  gold.  Self-winding  movement  with  subdial  for  the 
seconds,  date  calendar  and  30-minute  and  12-hour  totahsers.  Mother-of-pearl  dial  hand-engraved 
on  a  rose  engine.  Bezel  set  with  48  diamonds.  Water-resistant 


IX-puis  1775 


Breguet   Boutique,    779   Madison   Avenue,    New   York    (212)    288-4014 


twenty-two  years,  eleven  films,  a  great  friendship  is  a  beautiful  thing. 


brian  grazer,  member  since  1979. 
ron  howard.  member  since  1982. 
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Please  give.  Each  year,  we  send 
thousands  of  inner-city  children  to 
the  country.  For  only  $519,  you  can 
give  a  child  a  summer  to  remember. 
The  Fresh  Air  Fund.  Celebrating  125  years. 


The  Fresh  Air  Fund 

1.800.367.0003  I  www.freshair.org 

633  Third  Avenue  14th  Floor  I  New  York  NY  1 1001 7 


A  COPY  OF  OUR  ANNUAL  FINANCIAL  REPORT  MAY  BE  OBTAINED  FROM  THE  ERE:* 
A]RFUND,633THIRDAVENUE,14THa00RlNEWY0HK  I  ■■  » 1 7 (21 2-897-8900), 
OR  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL.  DEPARTS  '  OF  LAW.  CHARFT1ES 
BUREAU,  120  BROADWAY  NEWY0RK  NY  10271  ©200^    HE  FRESH  AIR  FUND 
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She's  just  19,  but  already  Kirsten  Dunst  is  a 
Hollywood  veteran,  having  performed  in  so 
25  movies.  That's  as  many  as  Meg  Ryan  am 
Gwyneth  Paltrow  and  nearly  as  many  as  Jo 
Foster,  three  other  actresses  contributing  edi 
Michael  Shnayerson  has  profiled  for  Vai 
Fair.  "Certainly  Kirsten  is  much  younger,  less 
seasoned,  and,  in  some  ways,  even  naive,"  ; 
Shnayerson,  "but  she  shares  with  the  others 
seemingly  bedrock  sense  of  confidence."  Wi 
month's  release  of  Spider-Man,  he  says,  Dur 
about  to  become  a  national  household  nam 
she's  still  almost  achingly  sweet,  unspoiled,  ; 
fun.  You  come  away  wondering  how  her  spir 
possibly  survive  the  experience  unscathed." 


The  only  woman  ever  to  build  a  large 

international  advertising  agency  (the  fabled  Wells 

Rich  Greene)  and  the  first  woman  ever  to  float 

a  business  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Mary  Wells  Lawrence  has  always  been  driven 

by  her  belief  that  a  television  or  print  ad  should 

be  a  theatrical  event.  In  her  new  book,  A 

Big  Life  in  Advertising,  excerpted  in  this  issue 

beginning  on  page  206.  she  describes 

her  extraordinary  rise,  her  jet-age  marriage  to 

onetime  client  Harding  Lawrence,  and  their 

idyllic  life  together  in  Saint- Jean-Cap-Ferrat.  But 

don't  mistake  her  autobiographical  impulse 

for  a  sign  that  she's  slowing  down.  "Stay  tuned," 

she  says.  "There  is  a  lot  more  to  come." 


After  meeting  with  an  Iraqi  defector  in 
the  Middle  East,  V.F.  contributing  editor  ami 
London  Observer  reporter  David  Rose  reve 
new  information  about  Iraq's  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  "Since  the  U.N.  inspector)! 
thrown  out  in  1998,  Iraq  has  geared  up  to  tit 
and  produce  the  most  deadly  kinds  of  weap, 
in  a  big  way  once  more."  says  Rose.  He  alsc« 
reports  on  Iraq's  close  ties  with  Hamas,  the  i 
terrorist  group  involved  in  the  suicide-bombi' 
campaign  against  Israelis.  Rose  has  recently 
written  for  V.F.  about  Sudan  and  about  Iraq 
brigadier  general  Abu  Zeinab  al-Qurairy.  Hd 
currently  working  on  his  fifth  book,  Tlie  Big : 
Club,  about  a  death-row  inmate  in  Georgia. 


Sebastiao  Salgado— whose  work  to  eradicate 

polio  in  India  is  the  subject  of  Christopher 

Hitchens's  column  this  month— knows  that  there 

are  tougher  health  battles  on  the  horizon. 

"Polio  is  a  global  problem  that  we  can  finish," 

he  says.  "What's  next  is  hepatitis  B.  aids,  and 

malaria,  among  others."  Born  in  Brazil, 

Salgado  started  taking  pictures  professionally 

after  experimenting  with  his  wife's  camera  in  the 

early  1970s.  Since  then  he  has  devoted 

his  life  to  documenting  social  transformations 

around  the  world.  His  most  recent  project, 

"Migrations,"  was  mounted  last  year  at  the 

International  Center  of  Photography. 
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ncrease  elasticity 


Boost  radiance 


Dermatologist  Developed  with  Active  Copper' 

ically  proven  in  2  weeks  to: 


Reduce  appearance  of  fine  lines 
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BEAUTIFUL    &   BENEFICIAL 


;>2002  Neutrogena  Corp.  wwwneutrogena.com 


Look  up  your 
old  flame. 


The  Better  Business  Bureau. 

We're  shedding  light  on 

issues  that  affect  you  now, 

such  as  Internet  fraud,  home 

improvement,  travel,  and 

privacy.  To  check  on 

businesses  and  charities, 

call  your  local  BBB.  Or 

just  click  on  this  web  site 

for  helpful  information: 


www.newyork.bbb.org 


BBB 

The  Better  Business  Bureau 

Helping  you  find  solutions. 
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Contributing  editor  Laura  Jacobs  discover 
that  New  York  accessories  designer  Kate 
Spade  and  her  partner  and  husband,  Andy,  v 
oversees  marketing  and  advertising  and  has  h 
own  shop  in  SoHo,  make  for  one  of  the  city's 
great  collaborations.  "Andy  brings  a  concept! 
clarity  to  the  company  that  complements  Kat 
sculptural  talents,"  Jacobs  says.  "The  merger 
of  their  sensibilities  is  an  amazing  fit."  Jacobs 
who  wrote  about  Emily  Post  in  December  2C 
was  not  surprised  to  find  out  that  each  new 
Kate  Spade  employee  is  given  a  copy  of  Emi 
Post's  Etiquette.  "Graciousness  is  part  of  the 
aesthetic,"  she  explains.  Jacobs's  first  novel, 
Women  About  Town,  is  out  in  late  May  from  Vi 


All  photographer  Eric  Boman  knew  about  Kate 

and  Andy  Spade,  the  wife-and-husband  team 

behind  the  $70  million  business  of  bags,  shoes, 

and  beauty  products  that  bears  Kate  Spade's 

name,  was  that  "their  products  are  knocked  off 

on  every  street  corner  in  Manhattan."  Boman  was 

delighted  to  find  that  Kate  and  Andy  were  game 

for  just  about  anything,  including  destroying  their 

own  merchandise.  "In  one  of  the  pictures,  their 

dog  is  tearing  one  of  Kate's  bags  on  the  floor," 

he  says.  Rather  than  ruining  an  authentic  bag,  an 

assistant  suggested  buying  a  counterfeit  bag. 

"And  Kate  said,  'No,  no,  no!  People  will  think 

they're  badly  made."  So  she  gave  us  a  bag  from 

the  new  line  for  the  dog  to  chew  up." 


When  you  see  a  V.F.  writer  on  the  Today  show, 
it's  likely  that  deputy  director  of  public  relations 
Sharon  Schieffer  helped  make  it  happen.  A 
Washington,  D.C.,  native,  Schieffer  grew  up  in  j 
household  where  "not  only  The  Washington  Post 
but  The  Hotline  and  Tlie  Cook  Political  Report 
were  required  reading."  At  age  16  she  attended 
her  first  national  political  convention.  "The  cire 
atmosphere  of  politics  is  not  that  different  from 
breaking  big  news  stories,  which  the  magazine  d 
virtually  every  month,"  says  Schieffer.  "The  phot 
ring  off  the  hook  and  your  mind  is  going  a  milli 
miles  a  minute.  You  don't  have  a  second  to 
reflect  on  what's  happening  until  after  the  reports 
deadlines.  And  then  it  starts  all  over  again." 


On  page  142,  contributing  editor  Nancy  Jo  Sales 

chronicles  the  nighttime  adventures  of  the  3 

a.m.  girls,  London's  gossip-column  team  of  the 

moment,  whom  Sales  describes  as  "Manolo 

Blahnik-wearing  Walter  Winchells."  "They're  an 

interesting  phenomenon  because,  even  though 

they're  a  national  joke,  they  have  a  lot  of  power, 

and  people  are  afraid  of  them,"  Sales  says. 

Having  written  for  V.F.  about  the  Hilton  sisters, 

ID  Models  owner  Paolo  Zampolli,  and  Hugh 

Hefner.  Sales  knows  a  thing  or  two  about 

infiltrating  the  lives  of  boldfaced  names— and  cuts 

the  3  a.m.  girls  a  little  more  slack.  "Being  a 

gossip  columnist  is  grueling  work,"  she  says. 

"These  girls  are  married  to  their  column." 
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Some  people  are  afraid  to 


get  lost. 

W^  Some  people  look  forward  to  it. 

Lose?  You're  never  really  lost  as  long  as  you're  still  out  there,  exploring  the  road  and  the 
new  Saab  9-5  SportWagon.  Satisfying  every  whim  with  its  powerful,  turbocharged 
engine,  improved  ride  and  precise  handling.  Not  to  mention,  enough  cargo  space  to 
carry  everything  you  need  when  you  get  there.  Wherever  that  is.  www.saabusa.com 
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Introducing  the  new  Saab^JO 

Starting  at  $33,995 


extra  Model  shown  at  additional  < 
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HOUSE  OF  THE  BRAVE 

David  Halberstam  does  it  again;  Cimino,  skin-deep;  Liza's  uplifting 

encore;  Sid  Bass,  a  class  act;  the  brotherhood  of  September  11;  Lady  Apsley 

defends  her  name;  Gore  Vidal  fires  back- so  does  Dominick! 


STANDING  TOGETK* 

Firefighters  of  Engine  Company )' 

Ladder  Company  35,  in  the  garag* 

their  firehouse,  at  66th  Street  i 

Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York  ( 

January  9,  20' 


have  never  been  so  moved  by  a  mag- 
azine article  ["Of  Fire  and  Men," 
by  David  Halberstam,  March],  As  the 
daughter  of  an  89-year-old  retired  New 
York  City  fireman,  I  was  raised  in  the 
culture  of  the  F.D.N.Y.  My  father  be- 
lieved he  had  the  greatest  job  in  the 
world,  and  he  loved  going  to  work.  As 
children  we  spent  much  time  at  his  fire- 
house.  We  slid  down  the  pole,  sat  on  the 
truck  and  rang  the  bell,  wore  the  hel- 
mets and  boots.  When  my  father  got  off 
the  bus  after  work  the  kids  in  the  neigh- 
borhood would  run  to  him,  begging  for 
the  "fireman's  carry."  I  was  so  proud  of 
him.  He  taught  us  to  trust  firemen,  and 
to  go  to  a  firehouse  if  we  were  ever  lost 
or  in  trouble.  And  he  was  right. 

Halberstam's  artick  lade  me  remem- 
ber the  brotherhood  tha.  ny  father  is  a 
part  of,  and  made  the  bra\c  men  of  En- 
gine 40,  Ladder  35,  come  alive.  I  onlv 


AFTER  READING  ABOUT  two  pages 
of  David  Halberstam's  article,  I 
had  to  stop  and  consider  whether 
I  could  even  bear  to  continue. 
I  honestly  didn't  know  if  I  could 
take  the  heartbreak  that  was  sure 
to  come.  In  the  end,  I  read 
every  word,  stopping  only  to  put 
my  head  down  and  sob. 

Many  thanks  to  the  author 
for  conveying,  simply  yet 
powerfully,  the  very  essence  of 
each  man  from  Engine  40,  Ladder 
35,  who  died  that  day.  Halberstam 
painted  a  beautiful  portrait  of 
12  men  who  were  clearly  heroes  in 
their  everyday  lives,  not  just  on 
that  fateful  day.  I  feel  honored  to 
have  learned  more  about  the  lives 
of  these  men. 

JENNIFER  WATSON 
Incline  Village,  Nevada 


wish  his  words  could  actually  bring  their 
back.  I  was  visiting  New  York  on  Sep 
tember  11.  From  my  hotel  room  in  SoHci 
I  saw  the  World  Trade  towers  burning 
When  the  first  building  collapsed  I 
watched  in  horror  because  I  knew  ther 
were  firemen  in  there.  I  prayed  they  ha 
all  gotten  out,  but  I  knew  they  hadn't 
Firemen  don't  leave  the  building  unt.v 
everyone  else  is  out. 

I  called  my  father  that  day  and  said 
"Thank  God  you're  not  still  on  the  jot 
Daddy."  He  said,  very  sincerely,  "I  wisl 
I  was  still  on  the  job."  I'm  sure  that  h 
wishes  that  every  day. 

KATE  WALL  GAM 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexic 

AS  A  LIFELONG  New  Yorker,  I  wantei 

to  tell  you  how  moved  I  was  by  the  tw 

stories  on  firemen  in  the  March  issue. 

I've  spent  too  long  underestimatin, 
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Vvailable  in  lour  natural  shades. 


h  moisture  with 
hint  of  color. 


over  the  Best  of  Boll)  Worlds. 
p  lightweight  moisturizer  is  the 
wX  balance  between  innovative 
rare  and  ideal  color.  Replenish 
Bun  with  continuous  hydration 
le  enhancing  your  complexion 
with  a  soft,  luminous  tint. 

you  know...  Clarins  is  devoted 
irnessing  the  synergj  between 
iture  and  science.  Hvdrating      ^ 
(-marine  extracts  quench  skin's 
irst  as  specialized  auto-focus 
lents  minimize  the  appearance 
of  line  lines. 


CLARINS 


NEW 
Hydra- Balance 

Tinted  Moisturizer 


Creme  de  Soins 

Muhi-Hydratante  1 1  /„>■/,  ffue  (g  r/o/if  for  )  "ou? 

Teintee 

Find  out  by  visiting  the  Clarins  Counter  and 

'" (-UL"  take  home  a  sample  Plus,  reserve  your 

iKilru-Balance         complimentary  Hydrating  Facial  Treatment. 
[rated  Moisturizer 
SPI  6 


[t's  a  fact.  \\  ill)  (Matins, 
life's  mote  beautiful. 

CLARINS 

PA  R  I  S 

www.claiins.coin 
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Gathering  Storm 


THE  GATHERING  STORM 
ON  HBO 

On  Saturday,  April  27  at  8pm/7c,  HBO 
Films  presents  The  Gathering  Storm, 
starring  Albert  Finney  and  Vanessa 
Redgrave.  The  movie  tells  the  inside 
story  of  Winston  Churchill's  pre-war 
years  and  the  daring  lengths  to  which 
he  went  to  warn  the  British  people  of 
the  threat  posed  by  the  Nazi  regime. 
Enter  HBO's  "VISIT  CHURCHILL'S 
ENGLAND"  Sweepstakes  for  your 
chance  to  win  a  US  Airways  vacation 
for  two  to  London.  Log  on  to 
www.hbo.com  or  visit  your  local  Pol 
Roger  Champagne  retailer  to  enter. 


CHAMPAGNE 


ITS  NOT  TV  ITS  HBO 


;>s  MRWAYS 

m  mini 


No  purchase  necessary.  Open  to  legal  US  residents  age  21  or  over  as 
of  March  27.  2002.  Void  in  Puerto  Rico.  Califormo,  ond  where  pro- 
hibited. See  official  rules  for  details.  Sweepstakes  ends  Apnl  30,  2002 


THE  STUART  WEITZMAN 
TRUNK  SHOW 

Step  out  in  style.  The  Stuart 
Weitzman  trunk  show  and 
preview  of  the  Fall/Winter 
collection  is  an  opportunity  to 
choose  your  favorite  footwear 
styles  in  your  size. 

April  19-20:  Costa  Mesa,  CA 
(South  Coast  Plaza) 

April  24-26:  Houston,  TX 
(The  Galleria) 

May  1-3:  Boston,  MA 

(Copley  Place);  Tampa,  FL 

(Internationa!  Plaza) 

May  8-10:  Chicago,  IL 

(900  N.  Michigan),  Piano,  TX 

(The  Shops  at  Willow  Bend) 

May  15-17:  New  York,  NY 
(59th  &  Madison) 

May  21-24:  Beverly  Hills,  CA 
(437  N.  Rodeo  Drive) 


LETTERS 


the  amazing  sacrifice  our  public  servants 
make  and  how  poorly  we  reward  them 
for  their  efforts. 

Congratulations  on  your  treatment  of 
this  painful  subject,  and  for  continuing 
to  remind  us  all,  in  a  quiet  and  elegant 
way,  of  the  people  who  make  our  lives 
safer  and  more  pleasant  in  this  vast  and 
ever  complex  metropolis. 

CHARLES  AVERY  FISHER 
New  York,  New  York 

MY  COUSIN  WAS  a  member  of  Engine 
40,  Ladder  35.  who  died  in  the  tragedy. 
It  really  made  me  and  my  family  very 
proud  to  see  all  of  the  heroes  from  that 
house  honored  in  your  magazine. 

PETER  C.  ROBERTS 
Chandler.  Arizona 

DAVID  HALBERSTAM'S  ARTICLE  was 
heartbreaking  and  breathtaking,  but  to 
me  what  really  made  that  article  were 
those  12  small  photographs  of  the  heroes 
of  40/35.  I  found  myself  flipping  back 
to  that  page  at  the  start  of  each  section 
that  told  the  story  of  another  brave  man. 
I  studied  their  faces,  committing  them  to 
memory  so  I  could  think  of  them  every 
time  I  pass  a  firehouse,  or  go  down  to 
Ground  Zero,  or  look  across  the  river 
and  see  that  those  great  towers  really  are 
gone.  The  article  is  a  remarkable  exam- 
ple of  the  power  of  the  marriage  of  word 
and  image. 

JARRETT  A  LOBELL 
New  York.  New  York 

HALBERSTAM  HAS  DONE  it  again.  He's 
simply  the  best  at  doing  what  he  does. 
Is  he  a  national  treasure  or  what? 

GARY  BLEVINS 

North  Whidbey  Island.  Washington 


C1MIN0VILLE 

I  WAS  A  LITTLE  DISMAYED  by  your  piece 
on  Michael  Cimino  ["Michael  Cimino's 
Final  Cut,"  by  Steve  Garbarino,  March], 
a  man  who's  been  out  of  the  limelight 
for  so  long  that  he  deserves  a  decent  ret- 
rospective profile.  You  imply  that  he  is 
reclusive  and  poker-faced  ("[he]  smiles  a 
rare  smile"),  but  the  man  I  met  at  the 
Venice  Film  Festival  last  year  was  genial, 
hilarious,  and  full  of  stories,  making 
time  to  sign  autographs  whether  people 
wanted  them  or  not.  I'm  not  so  naive  as 
to  think  he  was  always  like  that,  but  I 
think  your  reporter  is  being  a  little  dis- 
ingenuous. 

You  dwell,  for  example,  on  the  fact 
that  Heaven's  Gate  was  a  flop.  Perhaps 
al  the  time— which  was  before  video  and 


DVD.  Cimino  says  it's  now  in  pr 
Has  anyone  checked  the  figures  lat 
I'd  like  to  know.  And  how  about  s( 
more  recent  reviews  of  the  film,  now 
the  dust  has  settled?  It's  time  the  mi 
was  seen  for  what  it  is,  not  what  it 
And  what  about  The  Deer  Hunter! 
Thunderbolt  and  Lightfootl  Don't  tell 
he  won't  discuss  them,  because  I  ki 
firsthand  that  he  will. 

Instead,  we  hear  that  boring  old  ru: 
about  Cimino's  being  a  pre-op  trans 
ual.  Be  honest:  how  old  is  that?  I'd 
at  least  five  or  six  years.  And  whom 
you  wheel  out  to  back  it  up?  "Tr 
Hollywood  agents  and  publicists."  W< 
fail  me!  To  my  mind,  Vanity  Fair  sta 
for  time-honored  standards  in  jour 
ism  and  photography,  one  of  the 
magazines  still  to  do  so.  But  Cimiu 
planned  return  to  directing,  with  M, 
Fate,  is  dealt  with  in  just  a  few  lines 
if  the  project  were,  at  best,  shaky 
if  it  does  happen,  will  likely  be  a  c< 
plete  farce. 

DAMON  W 
London,  Engi| 

"MICHAEL  CIMINO'S  FINAL  CUT" 
compelling,  but  invites  the  question:  W 
planet  is  he  from?  No  wonder  he  c. 
get  anyone  to  bankroll  his  projects- 
self-described  macho  man  is  a  wein 
He's  not  David  Lynch  weird  or  even 
chael  Jackson  weird,  but  lives  far  bey\ 
that  in  his  own  universe,  in  whicht 
appears  to  make  things  up  as  he  g; 
along.  He  has  basically  carved  bothh 
past  and  his  face  into  something  hec 
lieves  is  more  exotic  and  attractive  tl 
reality. 

TERRILL  PROVIII 

Edmond.  Oklaht 

MICHAEL  CIMINO'S  LONG  and  involi 
explanations  about  the  rumormongeie 
girlfriend  and  his  dates  with  the  "Per: 
girl,"  "Asian  girl,"  and  "French  girl" 
me  giving  them  as  much  credence  ; 
do  Michael  Jackson's  claim  to  a  ldi 
standing  relationship  with  Brooke  ShieH 
At  the  same  time,  I  really  don't  c 
about  whom  he's  sleeping  with  and  v>\ 
he's  done  to  his  chin. 

N.  J.  MORI 
Hamilton.  On 


TOP  BASS 

I  WAS  DELIGHTED  by  Suzanna  i 
drews's  article  on  Sid  Bass  ["Betting 
Kingdom,"  March]. 

It  is  extremely  rare  nowadays  to  h  I 
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GET  TIED  TO  THE  CAUSE 

This  spring,  show  everyone 
your  style  conscience.  Join  Tom 
Brady  (in  this  issue)  and  sup- 
port the  fight  against  breast 
cancer  with  the  2002  Ford 
bandanna — created  by  the  last 
word  on  accessories,  designer 
Kate  Spade.  Pick  up  yours 
(it's  free!)  at  the  Ford  tent  at 
the  Susan  G.  Komen  Breast 
Cancer  Foundation  Race  for  the 
Cure'1'  events  across  the  country. 
You  don't  have  to  run  to  be  a 
hero — wear  the  bandanna  as  a 
symbol  of  your  support  while  you 
run,  walk,  or  simply  cheer  from 
the  sidelines.  For  information 
and  Race  dates  log  on  to 
www.fordvehicles.com/fordforce. 


"GET  CARRIED  AWAY" 
SWEEPSTAKES 

This  season,  Ford  invites  you  to 
spring  into  style.  Enter  the  "Get 
Carried  Away"  Sweepstakes 
for  a  chance  to  be  one  of  50 
people  to  win  a  classic  leather 
handbag  by  designer  Kate 
Spade.  Paired  with  the  Ford  ban- 
danna, it's  the  coolest  way  to 
make  the  season's  most  impor- 
tant fashion  statement.  To  enter 
and  for  complete  rules,  visit 
www.fordvehicles.com/fordforce. 


NO  PURCHASE  NECESSARY  Open  lo  .ndiv.duols 
who  hove  internet  access  as  of  April  5.  2002. 
Void  where  prohibited. 
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THE  ULTIMATE  LUXURY 

Looking  for  a  brilliant  way  to 
accent  the  latest  spring  looks? 
Moissanite,  created  exclusively 
by  Charles  &  Colvard,  is  a  chic 
solution.  An  exceptional  jewel 
with  more  luster  than  a  fine 
diamond,  moissanite  can  be 
purchased  at  a  surprisingly 
reasonable  price.  To  locate  a 
moissanite  jeweler  near  you, 
call  I-800-2IO-4367  or  visit 
www.moissanite.com. 
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any  sort  of  favorable  commentary  about 
the  titans  of  finance.  Amid  the  current 
barrage  of  white-collar  improprieties,  in- 
volving everything  from  federal  energy 
policies  to  the  art  business,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  see  that  an  old-school,  qui- 
et, handshake  dealmaker  like  Sid  Bass  is 
still  around.  Anyone  working  at  his  level 
will  have  an  occasional  dip  in  fortune. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Bass  had  a  liquidity  prob- 
lem. Perhaps  he  was  shoring  up  cash  for 
a  very  rainy  day. 

More  probable,  however,  is  that  he 
had  obligations  or  margin  calls  which 
he  chose  to  honor.  Mr.  Bass's  integrity 
remains  intact,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  for  our  friends  at  Enron  and 
Sotheby's. 

JEFFREY  C.  GILLESPIE 
Bel  Air.  California 


FIRE  IN  THE  LENS 

MANY  THANKS  to  Gedeon  and  Jules 
Naudet  for  sharing  with  their  hearts  as 
well  as  their  cameras  such  a  raw  and 
emotional  experience  ["Bond  of  Broth- 
ers," by  David  Friend,  March].  I  am 
thankful  not  only  for  their  very  survival 
on  that  horrific,  breathless  day  but  also 
for  their  ability  to  tell  the  story  as  film- 
makers, brothers,  friends,  and  citizens 
of  New  York.  The  footage  will  be  an  ever- 
lasting testament  to  what  occurred  on 
September  Ik  and  to  the  moving  cama- 
raderie shared  uniquely  by  brothers. 

ANNE  SLUCK 
Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania 


TO  THE  MANNERS  BORN 

I  FEEL  I  MUST  respond  to  your  article 
of  last  autumn  on  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Foundation,  in  which  I  was  mentioned 
["A  Court  of  His  Own."  by  Bob  Cola- 
cello,  October  2001].  I  was  deeply  hurt 
by  Mr.  Colacello's  description  of  my 
physical  appearance,  when  he  described 
me  as  "a  big,  unkempt  woman  in  a 
frayed  red  sweater  and  well-worn  jeans," 
as  well  as  by  further  characterizations  of 
my  ensuing  behavior. 

Whilst  I  would  not  claim  to  be  a  size 
8.  I  am  certainly  not  "big"  or  "unkempt," 
and  the  clothing  Mr.  Colacello  described 
simply  does  not  appear  in  my  wardrobe! 
In  fact,  I  look  ghastly  in  red,  and,  fur- 
ther: nore,  I  wouldn't  dream  of  attending 
such  an  auspicious  occasion  so  casually 
1!  I  was  present  at  the  day's  polo, 
but  weaving  what  I  thought  to  be  rather 


a  pretty  pink  twinset,  with  a  pink  flo 
flowing  skirt.  I  was  obviously  horrit 
wrong  and  shall  endeavor  to  give  it  aw 
immediately! 

Whilst  my  pride  will  no  doubt  recoA 
from  the  physical  insults,  I  am  unable 
ignore  Mr.  Colacello's  claims  to  our  si 
posed  conversation.  First,  I  would  nev 
ever,  greet  strangers— and  such  gla 
orous  ones  at  that— with  the  words  "I 
Lady  Apsley.  We  own  this  place."' 
paints  a  picture  of  an  ill-mannered,  pi 
headed,  and  pompous  British  aristoci 
with  a  penchant  for  showing  off  poss 
sions,  and  I  am,  I  hope,  the  exact  opp 
site.  Furthermore,  in  this  country  o 
would  always  present  oneself  with 
Christian  name  and  surname— it  is 
tremely  bad  form  to  use  one's  title  as 
form  of  introduction. 

Moreover,  the  quote  itself  is  comple 
ly  inaccurate:  we  do  not  own  the  pc 
club— it  is  still  very  much  in  the  cont. 
of  my  husband's  father,  the  Earl  Ba 
urst,  so  why  on  earth  would  I  say  su 
a  thing? 

Although  Lord  Apsley  and  I  do  ni 
live  in  the  main  family  house,  we  alwa 
have  taken,  and  always  will,  the  vi< 
that  we  are  merely  the  custodians  of 
astonishingly  beautiful  piece  of  Glouc 
tershire,  with  family  traditions  dati 
back  centuries.  We  are  lucky  enough 
live  in  privileged  surroundings,  but  th 
are  just  that,  an  enormous  privilejj 
and  we  would  never  boast  about 
claim  to  own,  something  that  does  r 
belong  to  us. 

Last,  and  just  as  important,  Mr.  Cc 
cello  quotes  my  "comments"  on  His  R* 
al  Highness  the  Prince  Harry's  po 
skills,  and  whilst  the  words  may  be  co 
plimentary,  I  was  not  the  author.  I  s 
know  very  little  about  the  game  of  po 
so  I  would  not  feel  qualified  to  judge  a 
one's  skill,  and  I  most  certainly  woi 
never  presume  to  comment  (especially! 
a  journalist)  about  either  Prince  Willi; 
or  Prince  Harry— in  any  context.  It  I 
simply  not  done,  and  I  hope  that  a  ca 
less  piece  of  reporting  from  an  Ame 
can,  who  frankly  should  know  better,  v 
not  be  misconstrued,  labeling  me 
someone  to  whom  people  can  turn  i 
royal  "tidbits." 

I  feel  most  strongly  about  these  thfl 
points,  which  is  why  I  am  taking  the  \ 
usual  step  of  writing  to  you,  and  I  i 
very  grateful  to  you  for  setting  the  reco 
straight  by  printing  this  letter. 

THE  LADY  APSL 
Cirencester  Park,  Engl; 
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VANITY  FAIR  AGENDA 

ADVERTISING    AND    PROMOTION 
EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNITIES 


GUESS? 
CELEBRATES  20  YEARS 

If  the  star-studded  Hollywood 
bash  wasn't  enough  to  com- 
memorate the  GUESS?  20th 
Anniversary,  GUESS?  is  giving 
you  yet  another  reason  to 
celebrate.  In  association  with  its 
20th  anniversary,  GUESS?  and 
Vanity  Fair  are  partnering  with 
eBay  to  auction  one-of-a-kind, 
nostalgic  GUESS?  memorabilia. 
Remember  the  GUESS?  cam- 
paigns that  launched  the 
careers  of  numerous  models-like 
Claudia  and  Naomi  before  they 
hit  supermodel  status?  Now,  you 
can  own  various  items  from  past 
photo  shoots  and  give  to  a 
charitable  cause  at  the  same 
time.  All  proceeds  from  the  auc- 
tion will  go  to  the  Entertainment 
Industry  Foundation,  an  organi- 
zation dedicated  to  using 
the  power  of  the  entertainment 
industry  to  make  a  positive  social 
impact  by  supporting  different 
charitable  funds. 

Auction  begins  May  9. 

For  more  information,  visit 

www.ebay.com/guess20vanityfair. 


VANITYFAIR.COM 

Visit  vanityfair.com  for  monthly 

updates  about  the  most  ■  ■ .  • 

exclusive  on-line  promotions 

and  opportunities. 
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LOVE'S  SURPRISE 

"People  don't  realize  how  much  we're  in  love,"  says  David  Gest  about  Liza  Minnelli  and  himj 
"I'll  die  for  her."  Photographed  in  New  York  City  on  December  13,  2001,  by  Mary  Ellen  Mai 


THE  RAINBOW'S  EDGE 

JONATHAWVAN  METERS  article  on  Liza 
Minnelli  had  me  rolling  in  the  aisle 
["Looking  for  the  Rainbow,"  March]!  In 
these  days  of  buff  superstars,  it's  great  to 
know  we  still  have  a  gal  like  Liza  who  can 
bring  us  back  to  the  pill-poppin'  days  of 
Marilyn  and  Judy.  And  a  wedding,  yet, 
with  Liz  and  Michael  Jackson!  Fellini 
couldn't  have  cast  it  better.  The  circus  is 
back  in  town! 

CHARLES  BARAN 
New  York,  New  York 


HOW  NICE  FOR  Judy  Garland  fan  Jona- 
than Van  Meter,  who  has  only  "recently" 
become  interested  in  Liza  Minnelli,  to 
feel  so  superior  to  his  subject.  Though 
Minnelli  seems  to  have  welcomed  Mr. 
Van  Meter  with  open  arms,  some  thanks 
he  has  given  her:  a  negative  spin  on 
every  facet  of  her  life,  including  her  very 
real  health  problems  and  her  spectacu- 
lar (if  erratic)  career,  which  recently  in- 
cluded a  triumphant  not,  as  Van  Meter 
says,  "disastrous"— return  to  Broadway, 
in  Minnelli  on  Minnelli.  Liza  Minnelli  is 
incredibly  gifted.  She  has  created  some 
of  the  most  original  film  and  stage  work 


of  the  20th  century.  She  deserves  to  t 

spected,  not  sneered  at. 

LAURIE  I 
Toronto,  O 

I  HAD  THE  PLEASURE  of  meeting 
Minnelli  two  years  ago  in  San  Fran< 
while  she  was  touring  with  her  s 
Minnelli  on  Minnelli.  We  happened  1 
at  the  same  nightclub,  and  I  walked  I 
up  and  started  chatting  with  her  ai 
her  upcoming  performance.  She  was 
approachable  and  personable.  All 
time  I  didn't  have  the  money  to  pay . 
ticket  to  see  the  show. 

"You  can't  afford  to  see  the  show?' 
asked  me  pointedly  when  I  told  1 
wouldn't  be  attending.  Without  miss; 
beat,  she  turned  to  the  man  next  to  hek 
told  him  my  story.  "What  can  we  da 
was  more  of  a  statement  than  a  quest 

To  my  delight,  I  was  told  that  t 
would  be  a  ticket  waiting  for  me  at  the  i 
door  on  opening  night.  I  didn't  expect 
at  all  and  was  completely  surprised  b;l 
gesture.  The  show  was  terrific,  and  1 
always  be  very  thankful  to  Liza  for  beii 
wonderful  to  me,  a  complete  stranger 

Nowhere  in  Jonathan  Van  Meter's 
cle  did  I  find  the  kind,  giving  woiw 
met.  Instead  he  made  her  out  to  b 
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empty-headed  cartoon  character.  So 
what  if  she's  love-struck  and  giddy?  After 
all  the  obstacles  she's  overcome,  Liza 
Minnelli  is  entitled  to  some  happiness. 

RUBEN  ALCALA 
Hayward.  California 

"LOOKING  FOR  THE  RAINBOW"  was 
like  watching  All  About  Eve— only  it  was 
more  over  the  top.  I  love  the  scene  in 
which  the  servant  removes  one  cigarette 
from  Liza's  mouth  and  replaces  it  with 
another.  If  you  put  that  in  a  movie  to- 
day, no  one  would  believe  it.  Thanks 
for  the  guts  to  write  this  story,  warts 
and  all.  That  is  why  I  continue  to  buy 
Vanity  Fair. 

SUSAN  PARKER 
San  Francisco.  California 

VIDAL  SIGNS 

AT  A  BEVERLY  HILLS  dinner  party,  duly 
noted  in  your  Diarist's  March  contri- 
bution ["Tabloid  Trouble."  by  Dominick 
Dunne],  as  we  listened  to  Diarist  tell  us 
in  grave,  morally  outraged  tones  about 
the  "crime  and  criminality  among  the 
rich  and  the  very  rich."  an  area,  he  con- 
fessed, "dear  to  my  heart,"  I  wondered 
why  he  should  be  so  concerned  with  the 
doings  of  people  unknown  to  him  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  to  the  nontabloid 
world.  What  attracts  him?  The  fact  that 
they  are  rich  or  very  rich?  I  can  see  how 
murder  would  attract  the  professional 
interest  of  the  late  Agatha  Christie,  who 
made  puzzles  for  our  delight.  But  Diarist 
is  more  interested  in  who  got  what  mon- 
ey and  in  Celebrity,  particularly  his  own. 
A  stroll  in  Ulan  Bator  and  he  is  recog- 
nized by  a  bejeweled  woman  who  whis- 
pers in  Le  Cirque  French  that  she  feels 
she  can  trust  anyone  who  has  appeared  so 
often  on  the  Regis  Philbin  show.  "Meet 
me  at  the  Saint  Germain  Berlitz  school 
avril  le  premier  sans  fail.  I  know  who 
murdered  ..."  A  name  unknown  to  his 
readers  is  dropped. 

As  Diarist  droned  on,  with  an  occa- 
sional minatory  bark.  "Are  you  hearing 
me'.'."  1  recalled  a  conversation  of 
nearly  30  years  ago.  Diarist's  brother 
John  Gregory  Dunne  is  a  serious  nov- 
elist with  a  liking  for  ideas.  We  spoke 
of  families.  His  and  mine.  Of  tribal  no- 
tions that  he  was,  years  later,  to  ex- 
pand on  in  Harp,  about  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  Americans.  1  repeated  to  him 
an  observation  of  Louis  Auchincloss. 
a  Wasp  novelist  who  writes  about  the 
Wasp  establishment  of  Manhattan,  which, 
contrary  to  legend,  still  runs  our  finan- 
cial life.  Louis  also  deals  in  the  intri- 
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cacies  of  the  most  taboo  subjec  i 
American  life,  class.  We  both  agr( 
that  the  writers  who  dealt  with  this  c 
matter  in  an  illuminating  way  v\ 
those  writers  of  Irish  origin,  start 
with  the  master  Henry  James,  and) 
our  time,  Scott  Fitzgerald,  John  O'H 
Mary  McCarthy.  "Why?"  we  wonde 
The  answer  came  from  a  mutual  frit 
the  critic  Thomas  Quinn  Curtis, 
because  our  grandmothers  were 
maids  and  we  were  brought  up  wan 
to  know  what  was  really  going  on  in 
upstairs  parlor."  This  was  a  joke, 
like  all  good  jokes  it  has  resonant 
witness  Diarist's  shrill  off-key  respoi 
I  tried  to  tell  him  the  story  in  the  hi 
that  he  might  put  to  better  use  all  th 
years  of  climbing  about  the  jungle  gl 
of  American  society,  but  he  was  off 
a  non  sequitur.  "Then  Gary  Cor 
announced  that  he  was  going  to 
for  office  again  ...  I  have  to  tell 
that  made  me  crazy."  Yes.  And  Lit 
hard  sell. 

GORE  VIIi 

Ravello. 

DIARIST  REPLIES:  That's  about  as  bi 
a  letter  as  I've  read  in  a  long  time,  Gore.  I 
50s.  It's  right  up  there  with  your  witticism  i 
Truman  Capote's  death  was  a  good career  %, 
for  him.  You  may  have  had  that  high-fli, 
talk  30  years  ago  about  Irish  writers 
Fitzgerald,  0  Hard,  and  the  master,  as  youi 
Henry  James,  but  that  has  absolutely  nottl 
whatever  to  do  with  what  I  called  your 
about  Irish  Catholics  at  Wendy  Stark 's  din) 
part\  in  Beverly  Hills.  There  were  no  liteil 
references  to  famous  Irish  writers  that  event 
We  must  stick  to  the  facts  of  what  happe;i 
Remember,  I  don  7  drink  at  those  parties, }.\ 
an  excellent  memory,  and  always  carry  a g 
leather  notebook  for  when  I  slip  into  the 
room  after  an  encounter  such  as  we  had  to  m\ 
a  few  notes.  I  thought  you  were  in  a  mean  i 
miserable  mood  because  your  defense  of  771 
thy  McVeigh,  whom  you  referred  to  as  a  pat 
ot,  had  been  such  a  colossal  flop  that  it  emit 
rassed  the  room  before  nearly  clearing  it,  wfa 
at  least  held  the  attention  of  the  table  by  talk 
about  Gary  Condi/  and  Chandra  Levy.  Im 
m  i)i pie  as  that. 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  electroni 
ly  with  the  writer's  name,  address,  and  dayt 
phone  number  to  letters@vf.com.  Letters  to' 
editor  will  also  be  accepted  via  fax  at  212-2 
4324.  All  requests  for  back  issues  should 
sent  to  FAIR@neodata.com.  All  other  que 
should  be  sent  to  vfmail@vf.com.  The  m» 
zine  reserves  the  right  to  edit  submissic 
which  may  be  published  or  otherwise  use* 
any  medium.  All  submissions  become  i 
property  of  Vanity  Fair. 
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renew  your  senses 
replenish  your  skin 

Inspired  by  Waterborn'"  botanicals  to  capture 
a  new  freshness  in  fragrance.  True  to  nature. 
With  body-caring  vitamins  C+E. 

Fine  fragrance  has  never  felt  so  natural. 
Natural  has  never  felt  so  luxurious. 
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perfect  calm  pure  joy 
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Earrings  with  Diamonds  in   18K 

Featuring  Blue  Sapphire  Center  Stones 
Necklace  with   Diamonds  in    18K  White  Gold 
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so  available  al  the  Di  Modolo  Flagship  Boutique  •  635  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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DERBY  DAY,   ROYAL  w  JUBILATION, 
AND  ARTHUR  MILLER  AMPS   UP  THE   FUNNY 


SUNDAY 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


W 


WEDNESDAY 


N.Y.C:  the 
Roundabout  Theatre 
Company  revives 
The  Man  Who  Had 
All  the  Luck, 
Arthur  Miller's  first 
Broadway  production 
( 1 944)— for  those 
who  prefer  Miller's 
early,  tunny  work. 
Chris  O'Donnell  stars. 


THURSDAY 


Noche,  a  new,  i 

Latin-influenced 
American  regional 
restaurant,  opens 
in  Times  Square. 
From  the  press 
release:  "Kitchen 
Strategist:  Michael 
Lomonaco.  Kitchen 
Theorist:  Marisol." 
You  need  a  Ph.D.  to 
eat  here. 


FRIDAY 


Documentary  about 
Woody  Allen, 
premiering  tomorrow 
on  Turner  Classic 
Movies.  Stammering, 
i    clarinets. V 


6A 


Violinist  Itzhak 
Perlman  performs  at 
the  New  Jersey 
Performing  Arts 
Center.  Perlman: 
adorable,  ursine. 


"An  American  Vision: 
Henry  Francis  du 
Pon^s  Winterthur 
Museum"  at 
Washington's 
National  Gallery 
of  Art.  (A  museum 
in  a  museum? 
Very  meta.) 


12 

Jim  Dine  prints 
on  display  at  the 
Minneapolis 
Institute  of  Arts. 
Dyin'  to  see 
the  Dine  (and, 
afterward,  dine). 


8 

N.Y.C.'s  Atlantic 
Theater  Company 
stages  This  Thing  of 
Darkness,  which, 
despite  its  title,  is  not 
about  RuPaul. 
< 


Robert  De  Niro— or, 
as  we  like  to  call  him, 
Bobby  D.— helped 
organize  N.Y.C.'s  first 
annual  Tribeca  Film 
Festival,  which  opens 
this  week.  D-girls  and 
aspiring 

producers  attend 
unspoolings, 
discuss 
emulsion. 


Philadelphia's  Institute 
of  Contemporary  Art 
exhibits  16  graphic 
and  computer  artists 
who  are  partly  inspired 
by  "adolescent 

notebook  art." 
I  Y  Josh 
Hartnett. 
< 


19 


"Latin  Lovers:  Music 
of  South  America 
and  Cuba"  at  the 
San  Francisco 
Opera  Center. 
Molto,  molto,  San 
Francisco. 


20 

NPR  commentator 
Sandra  Tsing 
Loh  reads  her 
one-woman  play 
/  Worry  at  N.Y.C.'s 
Second  Stage  Theater. 
Best  moment:  Loh  calls 
Osama  bin  Laden 
"the  Uber-towelhead," 
"the  Towelatollah." 


14 

Today:  view  "Funny 
Funerals  and  Other 
Solemn  Occasions" 
at  Chicago's  Museum 
of  Contemporary 
Art.  Then  watch 
the  "Chuckles  Bites 
the  Dust"  episode  of 
The  Mary  Tyler  Moore 
Show.  Compare 
and  contrast. 
< 
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The  Academy  of 
Country  Music 
Awards,  that  rare 
cross-pollination  of 
sequins  and  banjos. 


15 
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Kentucky  Derb 
Everyone  soutl 
the  Mason-Dix 
line  starts 
gathering  and . 
bruising  mint  ir 
preparation  fo 
julep-making. 


11 

Despite  their  into 
rivalry,  Picasso  c 
Matisse  each  ult> 
acknowledged  I 
other  as  his  only 
equal.  See  the  fi 
the  smackdown 
the  subsequent  I' 
at  London's  Tate 
Modem's  "Matiil 
Picasso." 


Switzerland:  Swiss 
Expo  2002. 
Chocolates,  fastidious 
non homosexual  men. 


N.Y.C.'s  Film  Forum 
debuts  art  guy 
Matthew  Barney's 
Cremosfer  3.  That  most 
rare  cinematic  entity:  a 
Roman-numeral-less 
sequel. 


Corner  of  64th  Street 
and  Madison  Avenue: 
Chanel  opens  up  a 
new  flagship  jewelry 
store.  Vbs 
bijoux  sont 
ravissants, 
madame. 

> 


Boston's 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
displays  new  work 
by  Robert 

Rauschenberg— one 
of  the  few  artists 
for  whom  the  word 
"junk"  is  not 
pejorative. 
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"Royal  Treasures: 
A  Golden  Jubilee 
Celebration"  at  the 
Queen's  Gallery  in 
Buckingham  Palace 
Snuffboxes,  the 
Queen's  diamond 
diadem,  paintings 
larger  than 
most  homes. 
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18 

Houston:  a  nev 
$  100  million  tM 
designed  by  R< 
A.  M.  Stern  is 
unveiled  by  Thn 
Under  the  Starr 
(That's  a  lot  top 
for  a  building  t 
sounds  like  it  v» 
have  a  roof.) 


Monte  Carlo: 
Formula  One  Grand 
Prix  of  Monaco. 
Quel  vroom-vroom! 


26 

Indianapolis  500. 
Exhaust  fumes,  men 
named  Randy.  W 
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The  Miss  Universe 
Pageant,  in  San 
Juan.  (Doesn't 
the  title  "Miss 
Universe"  sound 
kind  of  fatty? 
Winning  this 
pageant  would 
put  10  pounds 
right  on  ya.) 
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Washington,  D.C.: 
75th  annual 
National  Spelling 
Bee.  Anxious 
contestants  get 
p-e-r-s-p-i-r-a-to-r-y. 


Essence 
Awards  in 
Hollywood, 
California. 
We're  down 
with  that. 


BY  HENRY 


CHANEL 


3ROUGE 


WHISPERLK 

INTRODUCING  TWO  NE 
SHINY  SHEER  AND  JUST 


HT  LIPSTICK 

W  TRANSPARENT  EFFECTS 
KISSED  MATTE.   $21.50 


RICH'S  •  BURDINE'S 


BLOOMINGDALE'S 
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Rohmer  Holiday 

ERIC  ROHMER'S 

REVOLUTIONARY  ROMANCE, 

THE  LADY  AND  THE  DUKE 


I 


ke  to  get  out  from  time  to  time"  is  82-year-old  writer-director  Eric  Rohmer's  explanation 
for  making  his  latest  film,  The  Lady  and  the  Duke,  a  true  story  set  during  the  French  Revolution 
and  thus  a  departure  from  his  usual  talky  romantic  comedies  about  modern,  self-absorbed 
Frenchwomen  and  the  only  slightly  less  neurotic  Frenchmen  whom  they  drive  nuts.  The  episodic 
new  film  is  adapted  from  the  memoirs  of  Grace  Elliott,  a  beautiful  Englishwoman  (played 

by  Lucy  Russell)  who  lived  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
and  had  been  the  lover  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  (Jean-Claude 
Dreyfus).  The  two  remained  close  through  most  of  the  tumult 
and  guillotining,  though  she  was  a  Royalist  and  he,  despite  his  title, 
was  a  leading  revolutionary.  (A  Tracy-Hepburn  film  with  ruffles 
and  gore!)  Note  must  be  made  of  the  clever  way  Rohmer  has 
created  exterior  shots,  inserting  actors  into  18th-century-style  paintings 
of  Paris  streetscapes— pure  visual  poetry  that  captures  a  sense  of 
time  and  place  with  deft  grace,  and  is  presumably  cheaper  than 
all  those  pre-digital  casts  of  thousands  and  vast  DeMille-ian  sets. 
For  a  costume  drama,  The  Lady  and  the  Duke  has,  in  fact,  an  unusual  intimacy.  Sure,  there  are 
Tale  of  Two  Cities  intrigues,  and  a  mob  rousting  about  with  someone's  head  on  a  pike,  but 
Rohmer's  interest  here  is  emotional  reactions  to  the  Terror,  the  efforts  to  keep  one's  senses  in  an 
increasingly  senseless  time,  which  yotj  may,  alas,  find  inadvertently  resonant.  Or  not.  At  any  rate, 
history  rarely  feels  this  psychologically  astute— it's  as  if  the  Revolution  itself  were  another  one 
of  Rohmer's  baffling,  exasperating,  all-too-human  heroines.  (Rating:  ***^)    -BRUCE   HANDY 


Spy  Dame 

KATE  WINSLET'S  SLEUTHING 
ACT,  ENIGMA 


'  nigma  is  based  on  the  thriller  by 
Robert  Harris  and  blessed  with  a  smart 
script  by  Tom  Stoppard.  Lome 
Michaels  and  Mick  Jagger  are  the 

producers,  doing  audiences 

the  double  favor  of  making 

a  fine,  suspenseful  movie     ^.   ."v     * 

while  taking  time  off  from  »/  ,"f* 

ft  '■ 
Saturday  Night  Live  spin- 
offs and  Rolling  Stones  re- 
unions. The  picture  i;  e°* 
during  World  War  I 
Bletchley  Park,  the  to, 
secret  estate  where  a 
bunch  of  carelessly 
groomed  English  puz- 
zle fanatics  cracked  k, 
the  Nazis'  now  notori- 
ous Enigma  code.  The  players  in- 
clude Dougray  Scott  as  a  tortured 
mathematical  genius;  Saffron  Burrows, 
seriously  sexy,  as  the  femme  fatale;  and 
an  improbably  prim  Kate  Winslet  look- 
ing like  Marian  the  Librarian,  acting  like 
Nancy  Drew,  and  seeming  to  have  a  ball. 
As  for  the  plot,  someone  may  or  may  not 
be  a  German  spy,  someone  else  definitely 
is,  but,  in  the  end,  the  Allied  cause  is  ad- 
•••)  -B.H. 


^lilllilfflllll 


CODE  WARRIOR 

Above,  Dougray  Scott  ' 
as  math  genius  Tom 
Jericho;  left,  the  Enigmc 
decoder  machine. 


Trailer  of  the  month:  Insomnia.  Directed  by:  Christopher  Nolan.  Starring:  Al  Pacino,  Robin  Williams, 
Hilary  Swank.  Coming  to  a  theater  near  you:  May  24.  The  treatment:  Act  I— Baggy-eyed  urban 
detective  (Pacino)  flies  to  remote  Alaskan  village  and  joins  with  eager-beaver  cop  chick  (Swank)  to 
solve  the  murder  of  a  local  beauty.  Act  II— Nerdy  control-freak  killer  (Williams)  taunts  and 
terrorizes  sleepless  Pacino  with  breathy  late-night  phone  calls.  Act  III— Perky  Swank,  waxen  Pacino, 
and  crafty  Williams  circle  one  another  in  the  murk.  Now  it's  personal!  Mork,  we  hardly  knew  ye: 
Eschewing  saccharine  hyperverbal  clownishness  for  expressionless  psychopathic  poise,  Williams 
pushes  the  limits  of  his  art.  Think  Patch  Adams  on  mood-flattening  sedatives  after  a  rough  divorce. 
Think  Hannibal  Lecter  with  full,  pink  cheeks.  There  are  only  three  basic  plots:  It's  fish-out-of-water 
and  stranger-comes-to-town  as  Pacino  beds  down  in  rustic  lodge  wearing  slick  leather  jacket  and 
old  jewelry.  City  boy's  choice  of  inappropriate  footwear  amplifies  suspense  of  wilderness  chase  scenes. 
Rating:  -tck-kVi)  -WALTER   KIRN 


Al  Pacino  and  Robin  Williams  in  Insomnia. 
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ake  it  make  sense.  Is  it  simply  hatred  of 
American  culture  and  the  promise  of  70  silky-tressed,  black- 
eyed  virgins  that  drive  Islamic  extremists  to  become  terrorists? 
John  L.  Esposito,  a  leading  authority  on  political  Islam,  delves 
into  what  is  fueling  this  Unholy  War  (Oxford). 

Also  this  month:  A  decade  of  drinking,  drugging,  and 
depression  inspired  Rick  Moody  to  trace  his  paternal  line  back  to 
his  puritanical  forefathers  to  reveal  what  secrets  might  lurk  behind 
Tlie  Black  Veil  (Little,  Brown).  In  Shaker  (Random  House), 
biographer  Jimmy  McDonough  harvests  the  ragged  glory  of  Neil 
Young,  the  enigmatic,  intensely  private  father,  activist,  guitar  god, 
and  Eddie  Vedder  role  model.  Stop-Time  author  Frank  Conroy 
gets  personal  once  more  with  Dogs  Bark,  but  the  Caravan  Rolls 
On  (Houghton  Mifflin),  a  biographical  pastiche  of  journalistic 
observations  on  music  and  writing.  Sebastian  Faulks's  Tlie  Fatal  i 
Englishman  (Vintage)  eulogizes  the  lives  of  three  golden  boys:  a 
suicidal  painter  of  the  1920s  Paris  beau  monde,  a  WW.  II  fighter  \ 
pilot  killed  in  a  mysterious  accident,  and  an  openly  gay  alcoholic  ( 
spy  who  dies  in  Cold  War  Russia.  Mike  Wallace  and  Allen 
Mikaelian  honor  the  Medal  of  Honor  (Hyperion)  with  profiles  of  f 
American  military  heroes  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  present. 
Here  it  is  in  Black  &  White  (Chronicle),  Steven  Guarnaccia  and  I 
Susan  Hochbaum's  compendium  of  all  things 
unsullied  by  color.  Distinguished  novelist 
Hortense  Calisher's  tragicomedy  Sunday 
Jews  (Harcourt)  introduces  us  to  an  eclectic  tribe  of  family  and  friends 
bound  together  and  divided  by  faith.  In  1925  she  was  the  only  woman 
shooting  the  studio  stars    Robert  Dance  and  Bruce  Robertson 
flash  back  to  the  days  of  Ruth  Harriet  Louise  and  Hollywood  Glamour 
Photography  (University  of  California).  In  Stardust  Melodies 
(Pantheon).  Will  Friedwald  charts  the  musical  biographies  of  12  of 
the  greatest  standards  of  the  20th  century.  Not  unlike  the  league  of 
superheroes,  a  league  of  superscientists  in  the  1930s  assembled  to  save  the  world  in  i 
a  laboratory  in  Tuxedo  Park  (Simon  &  Schuster).  Jennet  Conant  records  the  great; 
thinkers'  liaisons— social,  scientific,  and  sexual.  A  Scottish  widower,  in  the  thrall  I 
of  an  American  artist,  and  his  gay  son's  intense  friendship  with  an  odd  neighbor 
beat  at  the  heart  of  debut  novelist  Julia  Glass's  Tliree  Junes  (Pantheon).  Herve- 
Chandes  recalls  how,  by  casting  off  the  shackles  of  black-and-white  film,  the 
colorful  William  Eggleston  (Thames  &  Hudson)  revolutionized  contemporary  photography.  * 
In  Carol  Weston's  quirky  kid  pleaser  Melanie  Martin  Goes 
Dutch  (Knopf)  the  Martin  clan  takes  Amster  Amster  Dam  | 
Dam  Dam.  All  aboard  Nick  Yapp  and  Sarah  Anderson's 
Bon  Voyage  (teNeues),  a  peek  at  the  world  of  tourism:  jet 
planes,  luxury  trains,  and  Anna  Pavlova  on  a  camel.  In 
Talking  Fashion  (Powerhouse),  V.F.'s  contributing  stylist 
Sarajane  Hoare  polishes  and  punctures  the  mystique  of  the 
fashion  industry.  From  Malibu  to  Montauk,  track  sand  into 
America's  Beach  Houses  (HarperCollins),  by  Michael  Webb> 
with  photos  by  Roberto  Schezen.  Grab  your  gazpacho  and 


Counterclockwise  from  top  right:  Untitled,  Portfolio   'IO.D.70.V2,' 
by  William  Eggleston,  1971;  Christy  Turlington,  photographed 
by  Patrick  Demarchelier  for  British  Vogue,  1992,  produced  by 
Sarajane  Hoare;  a  Malibu  beach  house;  buses  of  skiers  arriving 
at  Sun  Valley,  Idaho,  from  Bon  Voyage  (teNeues);  a  box  of 
Black  Wax,  from  Black  &  White  (Chronicle). 
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wiener  wraps,  it's  Potluck  at 
Midnight  Farm  (Clarkson 
Potter)  on  Martha's  Vineyard, 
with  Carly  Simon  and 
Tamara  Weiss  and  Sumptuous 
photographs  by  Nina 
Bramhalt.  Pierre  Borhan's 
Dorothea  Lcmge  (Bulfinch) 
provides  a  clear-eyed  gaze 
into  the  photographer's 
heart  and  mind.  Lauren 
awrence's  Private  Dreams  of  Public 
People  (Assouline),  with  a  foreword  by  bed-hopper 
Lorry  King,  puts  to  rest  the  adage  "Nothing  is  duller  than  other 
people's  dreams,"  especially  Luciano  Pavarotti's, 


Oliver  Stone's,  and  Madonna's.  Are  you 
ready  for  your  Close- Up  on 
Sunset  Boulevard  (St.  Martin's)? 

Sam  Staggs's  madly  irreverent  tell-all  focuses  on  the  catfights  and  mind  games 
behind  one  of  film's  seamiest  classics.  Cancer  Schmancer  (Warner)  is  the  irrepressible 
Fran  Drescher's  frank  and  sassy  account  of  coping  with  the  big  C.  In  But  Went!  Tlwrt 
More!  (Rizzoli).  Timothy  Samuelson  mythologizes  Ron  Popeil,  the  mad  genius  behind 
gotta-have  gadgets  such  as  the  Veg-O-Matic  and  the  Seal-A-Meal.  God  save  the  Queen 
and  Country  (Simon  &  Schuster):  William  Shawcross  kneels  before  Elizabeth  II,  in 
admiration  of  her  50-year  reign.  Ah,  the  allure  of  royalty,  prancing  about  with  a  fancy 
scepter,  ermine  bedspreads,  the  crown  jewels  ...  now,  that  needs  no  explanation. 


Clockwise  from  left:  the  Popeil  Brothers'  Deluxe  Dial-O-Matic  Food  Cutter  and  Gadget  Master 
Plate  and  Pan  Scraper;  Mended  Stockings,  by  Dorothea  Lange,  1934. 
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Struth  Is  Beauty 

PHOTOGRAPHER  THOMAS  STRUTH  CAPTURES  MYSTERY 


homas  Struth  is  a  photographic  philosopher.  His  images  are 
technically  flawless  photographic  paintings,  referencing  and 
synthesizing  the  histories  of  art  and  culture.  The  artist's  first  major  United 


States  retrospective,  featuring  100  works  spanning  the  last  25  years, 
opens  this  month  at  the  Dallas  Museum  of  Art.  "What  is  amazing  about  I 
Struth  is  that  he  can  turn  to  each  of  the  genres  that  photography  has  been 
known  for  and  create  a  contemporary 
object  that  has  classical  formal  appeal  but 
yet  really  talks  about  our  world  today," 
says  Dallas  curator  Charles  Wylie. 
Struth  was  a  student  of  Bernd  and  Hilla 
Becher's  and  Gerhard  Richter's  at 
Dusseldorf's  Kunstakademie,  the  same 
artistic  incubator  that  spawned  Andreas 
Gursky,  Thomas  Ruff,  and  Candida 
Hofer.  Coolly  dispassionate,  imbued 
with  a  power  more  often  associated  with 
old-master  paintings,  Struth's  large-scale 
portraits  of  urban  exteriors,  jungle  paradises, 
and  tourists  standing  before  works  of 
art  in  museums  are  a  beautiful 
catalogue  of  the  way  we  live  now.  There  is 
an  absence  of  hierarchy,  a  wide-open 
eye  which  in  reality  would  be  overwhelming 
but  here  encourages  us  to  linger,  to  be 
aware,  to  look  carefully.  "It  is  a  mirror  to 
what  a  viewer  is  doing  while  they're 
looking  at  the  work  in  a  museum,"  says 
Wylie.  "It  doubles  back  and  brings  about 
this  idea  of  awareness  on  the  part  of  the 
viewer— What  am  I  looking  at  now?  Am  I 
in  a  Struth  photograph?"  —A.  M.  HOMES 
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you  it's  just  eight  minutes. 


A 


lim,  it  seems  like  an  hour. 


ive  to  the  park.  On  the  wings  of  Goodyear. 
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Super  Mario 

THE  BABBO  COOKBOOK  UNLOCKS 

O  MARIO  BATALI'S  SUCCESS 

nly  Mario  Batali,  the  ponytailed,  orange-clog-wearing, 
former  Deadhead  celebrity  chef,  could  get  this  vegetarian 
to  eat  lardo.  We're  discussing  one  of  his  1 85,000  passions:  the  salami 
kitchen,  where  he  and  his  crew  produce  preserved  meats  for  three 
older  passions,  the  restaurants  he  co-owns:  Lupa,  a  downtown  trattoria; 
Esca,  in  the  theater  district,  where  crudo,  "Italian  sushi,"  reigns;  and 
Babbo,  the  three-star  jewel  in  the  crown,  a  neotraditional  Italian 
restaurant  in  Greenwich  Village.  Neotraditional?  "We  treat  our 
food  the  way  Italians  use  food  in  Italy— intuitively."  Maybe  that's 
why  he  can  get  New  Yorkers  to  fork  over  $10  a  plate  for  fesfa, 
Italian  headcheese— his  intuitive  use  of  pig's  head,  kosher  salt, 
celery,  carrots,  pepper,  and  gelatin.  And  now  you  too  can 
boil  a  pig's  head  for  three  hours  and  make  your  own  fesfa 
at  home.  Why?  Because  another  new  passion,  The  Babbo 
Cookbook,  is  being  released  this  spring  by  Clarkson  Potter. 
There  are  the  two  prime-time  Food  Network  series,  Mario 
Eafs  Italy  and  Mo/fo  Mario.  How  many  passions  left?  His  wife, 
Susi  Cahn,  and  their  two  young  sons,  but  we're  losing  count.  Back  to 
lardo.  We're  dubious,  but  Batali,  all  down-to-earth  warmth  and  confidence,  saunters 
back  into  the  kitchen  of  Babbo  and  comes  out  with  two  pieces  of  grilled  bread  topped  with 
see-through,  thin  slices  of  white  stuff  that  melts  as  he  speaks.  "Taste  it,"  he  says.  And  who  could  say  no?  It's 
rich  and  unctuous  and,  well,  porky.  It  takes  us  two  days  to  summon  the  courage  to  E-mail  his  assistant.  "What  is  lardo 
anyway?"  And  thank  God  we  got  our  answer  via  cyberspace.  "Lardo  is  literally  fat,"  comes  the  response.  Pig  fat. 
Which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  even  the  audacious  Babbo  Cookbook  dares  no  recipe.  -HELEN  SCHULMAN 


Tokyo's  ult'iahin.  rnemheiiA-only.  dub.,  Tokyo-  Salon.  (5-47-6  <)irtgumae,  Shibuya-ku,),  id,  nour  open,  to-  the.   -&*' 
public—  fot  lunch.. . . .  Ja  Dublin  and  evetiyu/kefie  elde,  people  arte,  going,  mad  fo*i  ilfttpxuch,  a.  &et  of  playing,  candd, 

designed  by,  JfiiArt  alii&lA.  (including.  U26.  Bono),  uThkh,  benefitA.  the  Jjii&h.  llo&pice  foundation.  Buy.  it  at  uvuwafilnack.ie. 


LOOK,  PRUNELLA, 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  US! 

From  left:  Bright 

Young  Things  Selina 

Blow,  David  Adjaye, 

and  India  Jane  Birley. 
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London  Sprawling 

THE  AUTHORS  OF  BRIGHT  YOUNG  THINGS  TURN 
A  KEEN  EYE  TO  BRITAIN 
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s  a  compendium  for  obsessives  of  the  jet-set  pecking 

order,  interior  decorators,  and  house  burglars.  Bright  Young 

Tilings:  London  (Assouline)  will  be  an  invaluable  resource.  Not 

that  the  British  edition  of  this  society  I-spy  book  (a  U.S.  version 

was  published  a  couple  of  years  ago  with  a  thinly  disguised 

mandate  to  give  Manhattan's  heiresses  compelling  occupations)  isn't  drenched  with  certifiable 

fabulousness  and  achievement— it's  just  that  the  brand-name  cash  reserves  necessary  to 

properly  compete  in  the  transatlantic  game  of  lifestyle  perfectionism  are  less  in  evidence. 

Described  glowingly  by  friends  and  relatives,  and  photographed  by  V.F.  snapper  Jonathan 

Becker,  the  almost  three  dozen  subjects  anointed  with  Evelyn  Waugh's  venerable 
idiom  appear  enviably  composed  as  international  ambassadors  of  refinement. 
The  subjects'  poses  range  from  the  conventional  to  the  oddly  pornographic 
(fashion  stylist  Charlotte  Stockdale),  from  the  supremely  graceful  (prima 
ballerina  Darcey  Bussell)  to  the  eccentric  (art  dealer  Detmar  Blow  luxuriating, 
sister  Selina  sporting  a  Philip  Treacy  hat  resembling  a  pair  of  buttocks).  The 
book  may  ultimately  migrate  from  the  coffee  table  to  a  downstairs  bathroom, 
perhaps  to  return  in  years  hence  as  a  curiosity  of  the  times,  but  nonetheless  its 
prime  mover,  London  migrant  Brooke  de  Ocampo,  has  comprehensively 
penetrated  the  social  reaches  of  her  destination  and  will  someday  be  able  to 
return  to  New  York  with  a  souvenir— in  hardcover.  —EDWARD  helmore 
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I  am  very 

superstitious... 
not  like  wear  the 
same  underwear 
for  two  weeks 
superstitious." 


Kate  Hudson 


-  E!  News  Live" 


Enjoy  the  Show.7' 
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THE  FASHION  WORLD'S  GONE  MAD  FOR  ZAC  POSEN 


M 


y  clothing  is  very  feminine,"  says  21 -year-old 
Zae  Posen,  "and  I  think  it  celebrates  movement." 
It's  precisely  this  kind  of  blather  that  tends  to  give 
fashion  designers  a  bad  name,  but  in  the  case 
of  Posen,  darling  du  jour  of  Naomi  Campbell,  Bijou 
Phillips,  and  random  "It  girls"  with  names  like  Paz  de  la 
Huerta,  it's  somehow  excusable.  Perhaps  because  Posen 
understands  one  of  fashion's  fundamental  building  blocks: 
"It's  totally  ridiculous,"  he  says.  Not  that  Posen  hasn't  racked 
up  some  very  serious  Bright  Young  Thing  credentials.  The  son 
of  painter  Stephen  Posen,  he  grew  up  in  a  bohemian  SoHo 
orbit  in  which  Francesco  Clemente  was  a  fixture.  He  was 
dyslexic,  had  attention-deficit  disorder,  wore  antlers  to  school, 
made  bell  skirts  out  of  yarmulkes,  and  made  dresses  for  his  best 
friends,  Lola  and  Stella  Schnabel.  As  a  16-year-old  intern 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum's  Costume  Institute,  he  soaked  up 
the  enfant  femble-ness  of  John  Galliano  and  Alexander 
McQueen  as  they  did  their  research.  At  Central  Saint  Martins 
College  of  Art  and  Design  in  London,  he  made  a  leather  dress 
that  won  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  prize  and  is  in  the 
museum's  permanent  collection.  He  promptly  dropped  oul  to 
do  what  he  needed  to  do  to  get  on  with  his  career,  which  in  his 
case  meant  looking  at  meat.  How  meat  study  can  be  applied  to 
fashion  is  anyone's  guess;  only  Posen  knows  for  sure.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  it  paid  off.  In  the  front  row  at  his  debut  solo  show  in 
New  York  in  February  sat  one  of  his  newest  fans,  first  daughter 
Barbara  Bush.  Now  the  only  one  left  to  convert  is  her  mother: 
"Out  of  Oscar,"  he  says,  "into  Posen!"  -EVGENIA  PERETZ 


STRIKING  A  POSEN 

Zac  Posen,  with  one  of  his  creations,  in  New  York. 


--%£..-       There  were  so  many  fragrance  launches  this  season  it's  o  minor  miracle  a  certain  product-loving,  party-attending  crowd  was 

^A        *  spared  an  epidemic  of  nosebleeds.  Wedding-dress  queen  and  skating-costume  dabbler  Vera  Wang  has  ventured  into  perfumery 

with  a  self-titled  debut-surely  that  deserves  the  gold....  Inventors  of  the  Gitane  cigarette  and  the  Sevres  potpourri  urn,  the  French 

now  bring  us  Anniclc  Goutal's  latest  love  potion:  Le  Chevrefeuille.  (No,  this  doesn't  mean  "goat-cheese  leaf,"  it's  "honeysuckle."] 

QT   |_^^^5I£S         "  ^n'n'  beautiful,  almost  naked  people  whispering  between  white  sheets  on  TV— yes,  it's  another  fabulous  Calvin  Klein  brew;  this 

one's  called  Sheer  Obsession Patchouli's  not  just  the  scent  of  Haight-Ashbury  anymore— Oscar  de  la  Renta  has  combined  it  wik 

Sicilian  bergamot  and  peony  to  create  Intrusion....  Finally,  someone  has  managed  to  put  Chic  in  a  bottle.  Carolina  Herrera  did  it,  and  the  flask  in  question  is 
a  Donald  Judd  and  Mark  Rothko-inspired  affair.  Now,  if  she  could  only  do  the  same  for  Time. 
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Velveteen  Underground 

HIPSTER  CHIC  MEETS  PETTING  ZOO  AT  LIBERTINE 


I  o  their  surprise,  and  to  that  of  an  industry  accustomed  to  fits  of  low-level 
lunacy,  Cindy  Greene  and  Johnson  Hartig  have  found  an  enthusiastic  demand 
for  customized  clothes  adorned  with  19th-century  images  of  frogs,  bats,  ravens, 
greyhounds,  and  wolves.  Their  handiwork,  sold  under  the  imprint  Libertine, 
has  made  its  way  onto  the  backs  of  Sting,  Mick  Jagger,  Michael  Stipe,  and 
members  of  U2.  "It's  about  the  transition  from  being  composed  to  resplen- 
dency disheveled,"  says  Greene,  a  singer  with  the  art  group  Fischerspooner 
and  a  self-styled  New  York  superfreak  for  whom  life  without  performance  is  a 
bore.  Her  documentary,  Upside  Right,  debuted  this  winter,  and  Fischerspooner 
releases  its  first  album  in  the  U.S.  this  month.  What  desires  Libertine  has 
tapped— for  fairy  tales,  for  the  innocence  of  rustic  life— is  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture, but  the  surreal  creatures  of  the  imagination  that  populate  the  clothes  are  at  the  crest  of  fash- 
ion's progressive  wave.  "There  are  some  things  I'm  not  100  percent  sure  of,  like  a  wild  boar,"  says 
Greene.  "But  members  of  the  pig  family  are  flying  off  the  shelves  "  — E.H. 


GIVE  ME  LIBERTINE 

Cindy  Greene  and  Johnson  Hartig, 

in  their  own  designs, 

photographed  in  New  York. 
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Distilled  five  times,  VOX  is  the  ultimate  expression  of  Vodka. 
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Famed  for  his  photographs  of  the  Third  World, 
SEBASTIAO  SALGADO  has  taken  aim  at  one  of  its  crudest  (and  most 

preventable)  miseries.  CHRISTOPHER  HITCHENS  joins  him  in  Calcutta^ 
where,  as  a  UMCEF  special  representative,  Salgado  is  using  his  clout, 
charm,  and  art  to  help  eradicate  polio 
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INDIA 

Polio-stricken  children 

at  the  Amar  Jyoti  Research  an 

Rehabilitation  Centre 

in  New  Delhi,  April  2001. 
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LETTER    FROM    CALCUTTA 


Calcutta  is  one  of  the 
world's  more  pleasant 
surprises.  Quite  contrary 
to  the  received  image  of  a 
torpid,  abject  megalopo- 
lis of  misery,  with  inhabi- 
tants too  stricken  to  brush 
the  flies  from  their  own 
eyelids,  it  is  a  place  of  life 
and  color  and  drama,  well  fitted  out  with 
bookshops,  film  studios,  newspapers,  and 
colleges.  Its  architecture  and  especially  its 
Victorian-era  memorials  are  resplendent  if 
a  touch  on  the  shabby  side.  Begging  is  rare. 
Politics  are  vivid  and  pluralistic.  Religious 
variety  is  great,  but  confessional  intolerance 
is  frowned  upon.  This  is  no  mean  city. 


However,  you  haven't  really  seen  a  slum 
until  you  have  seen  a  Calcutta  slum.  And 
I  am  standing  in  the  middle  of  one,  feeling 
somewhat  self-conscious,  and  feeling  also, 
and  absurdly,  that  I  can  actually  hear  the 
hookworm  gnawing  at  the  soles  of  my 
boots.  They  gnaw  through  the  soles  of  the 
children's  bare  feet  all  right;  it's  heartrend- 
ing to  see  the  kittenlike  grace  and  beauty 
of  these  kids  and  then  to  notice,  in  the  vis- 
ages of  those  not  much  older,  the  marks 
of  malnutrition  and  malady  and  premature 
age.  (You  see  a  lot  of  small  children  clutch- 
ing even  smaller  babies:  a  classic  image  of 
underdevelopment.)  This  is  an  illegal  shanty- 
town  thrown  together  literally  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  railway  tracks;  trains  rumble 


through  with  clumps  of  people  clinging  tc 
the  sides.  There  seems  to  be  a  dead  dog 
every  yard  or  so.  There  are  very  few  pumps 
or  taps,  but,  in  bold  contrast,  there's  plenty 
of  stagnant  water  to  provide  malaria  and 
other  ills.  Impromptu  alfresco  bathroorr 
arrangements  supply  just  the  pungency  anc 
authenticity  that  I  do  not  need. 

Distracted  by  one  of  many  friendly  ap 
proaches  from  the  children,  I  suddenly  re 
alize  that  I  am  alone.  Or,  rather,  since  the 
concept  of  solitude  doesn't  exist  in  a  place 
like  this,  that  I  can't  see  my  companion 
But  soon  shouts  of  enthusiasm  guide  m< 
to  his  whereabouts.  Down  a  back  alley 
through  the  viscous  mud  and  the  charcoa. 
fumes,  I  find  a  beaming,  Kojak-like  figure 
dressed  in  rough  blue  jeans  and  a  combat, 
type  jacket,  with  a  slouch  hat  atop  hi:! 
gleaming  pate.  He  is  flashing  a  smile  o 
big  tombstone  teeth  at  a  gaggle  of  youths 
who  have  shown  him  something  to  en; 
gage  his  interest.  He  has  a  camera  in  hiii 
hands.  This  is  Sebastiao  Salgado,  thu 
world's  answer  to  fashion  photography.  Hi 
looks  as  if  he  might  be  cheerfully  scout 
ing  for  a  second  home  in  this  dump. 

Actually,  what  he  is  doing  is  campaign! 
ing  for  a  second  visit.  A  second  visit,  tha; 
is,  to  the  polio  clinic  that  operates  oui 
of  a  tiny  cement  schoolhouse  some' 
where  near  the  theoretical  center  of  thr. 
wretched  microcosm.  Not  everybody  i 
the  Third  World  knows  this  yet,  but  if  yoc 
give  a  newborn  baby  just  two  drops  of  po 
lio  vaccine,  grown  in  the  kidney  tissue  c 
African  green  monkeys,  and  then  repea' 
the  dose  in  two  follow-up  treatments,  oni 
of  the  world's  most  awful  scourges  wi 
pass  that  child  by. 

On  the  day  I  am  trying  to  describe 
which  occurred  last  fall,  anthrax  had  jun 
been  discovered  in  the  mailrooms  of  thl 
United  States.  And  the  only  epidemii 
curse  to  be  banished  by  humane  science- 
the  ancient  horror  of  smallpox— was  beini 
resuscitated  in  both  rumor  and  report  in  i 
weaponized  form.  It  was  obscurely  conso 
ing  to  find  myself  working  with  an  indivim 
ual  whose  efforts  were  concentrated  in  th 
opposite  direction.  Salgado  is  here  not  jui 
as  a  lensman  but  also  as  a  special  repr 
sentative  for  unicef,  working  in  consoi 
with  the  W.H.O.  (World  Health  Organiz 
tion),  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  an 
Rotary  International. 

I  must  have  been  about  seven  yea. 
old  when  I  became  aware,  for  the  fir 
time  in  my  life,  that  grown-ups  could  1: 
frightened.  There  was  something  at  tl 
edge  of  every  parental  conversation 
1950s  Britain,  a  note  of  panic  and  distre 
and  secrecy.  As  ever,  we  as  children  hi 
intuited  what  it  was  about.  After  all, 
was  our  little  friends  who  suddenly  va( 
ished  into  isolation  wards,  some  to  retu: 
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THE  NISSAN  ALTIMA.  Sedans,  like  drivers,  can  experience  night  blindness  too.  So  ti 
xenon  headlights"  to  help  illuminate  and  clarify  everything  in  your  path.  And  a  patented,  mu 


*  Ward's  Upper/Middle  segment,  excluding  other  Nissan  models.  "Xenon  headlights  are  optional  on  SE-V6.  Nissan,  the  Nissan  Logo,  DRIVEN  and  Ur- 
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THE  TOTALLY  NEW  V6  NISSAN  ALTIMA.  THE  CURE  FOR  THE  COMMON  CAR. 
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an  Altima,  unlike  other  sedans  in  its  class,*  offers  high-intensity  discharge 
pension  system  to  help  you  elude  everything  that  shouldn't  be  in  your  path. 


ssan  trademarks,  c  2002  Nissan  North  America,  Inc. 
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THE  TOTALLY  NEW  V6  NISSAN  ALTIMA.  THE  CURE  FOR  THE  COMMON  CAR. 

For  a  more  thorough  examination  of  the  totally  new  Nissan  Altima  and  its  remarkable  healing  powers, 
consult  NissanDriven.corh.gr  call  us  at  800-635-5039  for  a  full-strength,  full-color  brochure. 
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ith  braces  on  their  legs  and  one  (spoken 
'in  a  gruesome  Harry  Potter-like  hush) 
ho  had  to  be  confined  in  an  "iron  lung" 
achine.  Polio  acts  fast;  it  destroys  nerves 
id  atrophies  muscle,  and  what  is  de- 
royed  can  never  be  repaired.  In  those 
lys,  the  prophylactic  was  a  course  of 
linful  injections,  delivered  through  hy- 
jdermics  that  looked  and  felt  to  a  child 

if  they  had  been  designed  for  pigs  or 
)rses.  There  was  fear,  and  pain,  and  suf- 
ring.  and  death.  The  shock  wave  of  that 
>idemic  can  still  be  registered.  A  num- 
:r  of  my  contemporaries  still  limp  or 
rch.  Among  people  you  might  have 
:ard  of,  the  photographer  Lord  Snow- 
)n  is  affected,  as  are  Itzhak  Perlman, 
rthur  C.  Clarke,  and  Francis  Ford  Cop- 
Ma.  And  this  was  in  the  rich,  welfare- 
mscious,  and  well-provided  West,  re- 
ete  with  doctors  and  pharmacists,  in 
ne  of  peace.  In  only  the  previous  gener- 
ion  or  so,  nothing  could  save  Franklin 
oosevelt  from  lower-body  paralysis,  and 
:nial  of  the  disability. 

Until  just  recently,  polio  in  a  place 
ce  Calcutta  was  a  visitation:  a  sudden 
ltting  off  of  health  or  mobility  or  life,  to 
;  prayed  against  but  not  to  be  averted. 
f  the  few  mendicants  you  do  see, 
reading  their  way  through  the  gargantu- 


an traffic  jams  of  cars  and  cows,  most 
have  the  shrunken  or  withered  limbs  that 
show  the  easy,  cruel  triumph  of  the  dis- 
ease. Indeed,  it  was  by  the  chance  of 
photographing  migrant  workers  in  India 
that  Salgado  became  polio-conscious. 
He  was  asked  by  the  W.H.O.  to  take  a 
role  in  the  polio-eradication  campaign. 
And  the  astonishing,  delightful,  incredi- 
ble news  is  this.  There  is  every  likelihood 
that  by  the  year  2005  the  disease  will 
have  been  banished  from  the  earth.  Most 
countries  have  already  reported  that 
they  are  polio-free.  India  has  almost 
done  so.  But  there  are  pockets  of  resis- 
tance, and  this  little  patch  of  hell  in  West 
Bengal  is  one  of  them.  Yet  in  the  whole 
of  Calcutta  last  year  there  were  no  re- 
ported cases.  So  the  mood  at  the  little 

There  is  every 

likelihood  that  by  the 

year  2005  the  disease 

will  have  been  banished 

from  the  earth. 


cement  schoolhouse  is  upbeat.  Salgado 
snaps  away  while  mothers  pinch  the 
cheeks  of  their  infants  into  a  pout,  and 
even  as  the  teardrops  sometimes  flow 
down  the  rounded  cheeks,  the  wonder- 
working two  drops  are  deftly  adminis- 
tered. Meanwhile,  handsome  and  shade- 
giving  peepul  trees  sprout  gradually  but 
optimistically  from  the  poisoned  and  un- 
promising earth  that  packs  itself  beneath 
our  feet. 

Until  you  have  done  something  for 
humanity,  said  the  American  ed- 
ucator and  philanthropist  Horace 
Mann,  you  should  be  ashamed  to  die.  Sal- 
gado, in  his  work  and  in  his  life,  acts  as  if 
this  were  the  most  self-evident  common 
sense.  You  have  seen  his  pictures  even  if 
you  don't  realize  that  you  have.  His  port- 
folios on  the  three  great  Third  World  sub- 
jects—toil and  migration  and  famine- 
demonstrate  that  the  proper  study  of 
mankind  is  man.  They  also  demonstrate 
that  the  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  are 
rightly  represented  as  a  posse.  Where 
there  is  war,  there  will  be  famine.  Where 
there  is  famine,  there  will  be  pestilence. 

One  has  to  begin  somewhere,  and  one 
may  as  well  begin  with  the  preventable. 
In  the  year  2000,  no  more  than  3,500 
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SOMALIA  Polio  victim  Mohamed  Aden  Ali,  II,  at  a  soccer  game  in  Baidoa,  held  to  mobilize  support  for  a  National  Immunization  Day. 


polio  cases  were  reported  by  the  W.H.O. 
This  represents  a  decline  of  99  percent 
since  the  Global  Polio  Eradication 
Initiative  (G. P.E.I.)  was  inaugurated  in 
1988.  In  2001,  fewer  than  1,000  new  cases 
of  polio  were  reported  worldwide,  more 
than  half  of  them  in  India.  This  con- 
trasts nicely  with  1988,  when  350,000 
cases  were  estimated.  There  hasn't  been 
a  polio  victim  in  these  United  States 
since  1979,  and  that  outbreak  was  con- 
fined to  Amish  communities  in  four 
states.  In  the  year  2000,  550  mrllion  chil- 
dren were  immunized  by  means  of  oral 
polio  vaccine.  The  enclosing  and  en- 
veloping arms  of  care  and  reason  now 
protect  most  of  the  world's  infants.  But 
there  are  10  countries  where  the  horse- 
men are  still  in  the  saddle.  India,  Pa- 
kistan. Nigeria,  Niger,  Egypt,  and  Ethi- 
opia are  still  afflicted  by  the  illiter- 
acy and  dirt  that  allow  the  virus  to 
spread,  while  Angola,  Afghanistan,  So- 
malia, and  Sudan  are  so  disfigured  by 
war  that  the  eradication  campaigns 
haven't  yet  been  able  to  seize  the  reins. 
(In  both  Colombia  and  El  Salvador  in 
past  years,  contending  factions  declared 
cease-fires  so  that  the  W.H.O.  could 
complete  its  work.)  Salgado,  his  camera 
and  conscience  in  tow,  has  visited  many 
of  these  nations. 


Polio  acts  fast; 
it  destroys  nerves  and 

atrophies  muscle, 
and  what  is  destroyed 
can  never  be  repaired. 


The  deadliness  of  polio  arises  from  its 
highly  infectious  and  contagious  na- 
ture. (You  can  transmit  it,  as  an 
adult,  without  apparently  suffering  from  it. 
The  panic  I  remember  from  boyhood,  I 
now  appreciate,  came  partly  from  the  guilt 
of  adults  at  the  thought  that  they  might 
have  unwittingly  infected  their  offspring.) 
But  it  spreads  because  of  avoidable  stupid- 
ity, such  as  the  failure  to  keep  the  latrine  at 
a  sufficient  distance  from  the  drinking  wa- 
ter. Nonetheless,  our  Bengali  hosts  tell  Sal- 
gado and  myself  of  a  certain  "resistance." 
This  is  not  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
virus,  but  on  the  part  of  its  potential  vic- 
tims. The  famous  Jonas  Salk  vaccine,  ap- 
proved in  the  U.S.  in  1955,  was  made  from 
killed  polio  virus  and  has  to  be  injected.  Its 
much  more  convenient  successor,  devel- 


oped by  Dr.  Albert  Sabin  in  1960,  is  madij 
from  weakened  virus  and  can  be  adminii 
tered  in  nonsterile  conditions  by  an  almos 
untrained  person.  Indeed,  for  campaign 
publicity  purposes,  it  has  been  adminisi 
tered  by  Nelson  Mandela,  Kofi  Annan,  Bi) 
Gates,  Claudia  Schiffer,  and  Roger  Moore 
among  others.  It  also  costs  about  nine  cent  j 
a  dose.  But,  every  once  in  about  2.4  mill 
lion  doses,  a  child  may  actually  get  polio 
and  die  as  a  result  of  the  Sabin  vaccine.  Ii 
areas  where  there  is  already  elevated  infam 
mortality  and  a  low  level  of  education,  thil 
can  generate  rumors  and  panic  and  keep 
poor,  fearful  parents  away  from  the  clinicsi 
Then,  as  Salgado  and  I  are  informed,  thenc 
are  migratory  and  transient  populations! 
some  of  them  under  the  influence  of  foil 
religion  or  other  superstitions.  Amonf 
these  unfortunates,  it  is  believed  that  inoc 
ulation  leads  to  both  impotence  and  diar 
rhea:  a  forbidding  combination.  (They  alst 
inquire,  with  a  certain  desperate  cunning 
why  anything  would  be  offered  for  free.  I 
only  they  would  learn  to  ask  this  about  im 
potence  and  diarrhea  . . .  ) 

Anyway,  as  a  result  of  these  and  othe 
reluctances,  Salgado  and  I  find  ourselve: 
making  our  own  second  visit,  this  time  tc 
a  small  municipality  just  outside  the  city 
It's  an  overcrowded  and  overworked  place 
devoted  to  the  dyeing  and  cutting  anc 
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Through  advancements  in  plant 

biotechnology,  researchers  developed  a 

type  of  papaya  that  is  resistant  to  a  virus 

which  was  destroying  Hawaii's  crops. 

This  healthier  plant  not  only  kept 
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business,  it  also  resulted  in  an  increase 
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stitching  of  cheap  blue  jeans,  but  it's  not  a 
slum.  As  elsewhere  in  West  Bengal,  the 
Communists  still  hold  local  power,  and  the 
ubiquitous  red  flag  makes  a  bold  contrast 
to  the  white  caps  of  the  many  Muslim  res- 
idents. "Mobilization"  is  the  key  word  of 
both  communities,  and  the  schoolchildren 
have  been  mustered  with  banners  and  a 
band  in  order  to  encourage  the  inoculation 
campaign.  Off  we  go,  gaily  through  the 
mud  and  the  puddles  and  (this  time)  living 
and  barking,  rather  than  dead,  dogs.  In  the 
crowd  I  am  introduced  to  Dr.  Biswas,  who 
is  one  of  the  few  and  hard-pressed  local 
physicians.  He  discourses  for  a  bit  about 
village  health  and  village  customs,  and 


then  1  see,  emerging  again  from  some  fetid 
backstreet,  my  Kodak  Kojak.  "This,"  I  tell 
Dr.  Biswas,  "is  my  colleague  Sebastiao  Sal- 
gado."  The  medical  man  looks  highly  hon- 
ored and  impressed.  "But  you  are  famous, 
sir!"  he  exclaims.  'Tm  just  a  worker,"  says 
Salgado,  who  then  rejoins  the  crowd. 

There's  no  immodesty  like  false  mod- 
esty; Salgado,  however,  is  an  aston- 
ishingly unaffected  man.  He  is  both 
a  product  of  and  a  critic  of  globalization. 
Born  in  the  Mata  Atlantica  area  of  Brazil 
some  58  years  ago,  he  moved  from  the 
countryside  to  the  city  to  pursue  the  study 
of  economics,  became  caught  up  in  radi- 


cal politics,  and  at  19  met  Lelia,  then 
girl  of  16,  who  is  still  his  wife.  This  we 
followed  by  a  very  rugged  period  undt 
the  military  dictatorship  of  the  time,  dm 
ing  which  he  lost  friends  to  violent  n 
pression  and  went  into  an  11-year  exili 
with  the  rescinding  of  his  passport.  (Td 
day  he  has  three  passports:  Brazilian 
French,  and  United  Nations— no  longe 
rootless  but  still  cosmopolitan.  "I  have, 
he  says  laconically,  "a  lot  of  friends  aroun 
this  planet.") 

Economics  has  been  described  as  "th 
dismal  science."  In  the  early  1970s,  Salg<< 
do  picked  up  a  camera  that  belonged  t 
his  wife  and  looked  curiously  through  th 
lens.  He  describes  it— "Pow!"— as  a  mc 
ment  of  revelation.  Not  long  afterward,  o 
a  trip  to  study  World  Bank  diversificatio 
projects,  he  discovered  that  photograph^ 
was  his  metier.  From  then  on,  he  abau 
doned  economics  for  the  scrutiny  of  pec 
pie  and  cities  and  processes— the  raw  ma 
terial  of  political  economy.  He  still  turn 
first,  he  tells  me,  to  the  business  pages  c 
the  newspaper.  But,  having  now  taken  hil 
lens  to  more  than  90  countries,  he  cannc 
quite  see  people  as  economic  units  any 
more.  Near  Kisangani,  in  what  was  thei 
Zaire,  he  once  watched  helplessly  as  tb 
population  of  a  Rwandan  refugee  cartel 
was  horribly  thinned  by  neglect.  Not  a 
easy  assignment  to  forget.  It  was  in  Africa 
too,  as  he  phrases  it  in  his  useful  but  did 
tinctive  English,  that  he  one  day  notica 
that  his  long  hair  was  "completely  full 
animals."  He  has  shaved  it  to  the  seal  t 
every  day  since. 

The  campaign  to  eradicate  polio  is  b(< 
ing,  in  two  senses,  underwritten  b 
his  photography.  Not  only  do  hil 
frames  and  scenes  create  a  public  awaJ 
ness  even  among  those  who  cannot  reac. 
but  he  himself  is  now  able  to  act  as  a  four 
of  fund-raising.  By  donating  a  portfolio  h 
can  create  revenue  on  an  extraordinar. 
scale.  His  artist  wife  helps  as  a  designe 
and  the  subsequent  spin-off  can  create 
selling  "kit"  which  in  turn,  as  he  puts  it 
generates  "a  chain  of  solidarity  around  th 
world— a  chain  which  can  be  used  to  heli 
combat  future  disasters."  "Disaster"  is  on 
of  his  favorite  words.  When  a  moment  c 
photography  goes  wrong,  or  when  he  n 
calls  some  scene  of  nightmare  from  ;i 
camp  or  a  bombed  city,  it  is  "dees-aster. 
When  things  go  well,  it  is  "fantastic"  p 
"incredible"  or  "something  incredible."  H 
was  once  accused  by  a  New  York  Time 
critic  of  being  insufficiently  ironic,  and  thi 
odd  accusation  strikes  me  as  true.  Man 
disaster  photographers  become  blase  am , 
callous,  but  Salgado  doesn't  let  go  of  hi  i 
sense  of  wonder  and  enthusiasm. 

In  a  way,  this  is  because  things  are  pel  I 
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LETTER   FROM    CALCUTTA 


sonal  with  him.  One  of  his  two  sons  was 
born  with  Down's  syndrome,  and  this 
perhaps  helps  explain  the  easy  and  spon- 
taneous way  that  he  makes  friends  with 
afflicted  people.  In  a  tense  Palestinian 
refugee  camp  in  Sidon,  Lebanon,  he  tells 
me  shyly,  he  once  dissipated  a  very  ran- 
corous atmosphere  by  embracing  a  child 
with  Down's  and  by  showing  that  he 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  Salgado 
also  has  an  instinct  for  the  playful  and  the 
theatrical.  At  one  point,  it  was  proposed 
that  we  have  an  anti-polio  parade  through 
Calcutta,  led  by  elephants.  But  it  tran- 
spired that  the  city  could  produce  only 
one  elephant,  the  property  of  the  munici- 
pal zoo.  There  were  some  pachyderms  in 
the  town  of  Cooch  Behar,  which  was 
reachable  only  by  taking  the  Darjeeling 
mail  train  and  then  an  arduous  road  trip. 
After  many  discussions,  Salgado  found 
this  too  much  of  a  challenge.  But  I  got 
the  impression  that  he  was  still  brooding 
about  it  all  the  time  we  were  there.  The 
same  distant  light  was  in  his  eyes  on  the 
day  that  one  of  our  highly  respectable 
guides,  a  woman  as  demure  as  she  was 
down-to-earth,  told  us  that  the  damsels  of 
the  Calcutta  red-light  district  were  helping 
to  educate  their  clients  and  their  children 
about  polio  inoculation.  (Every  little  bit 


counts,  I  suppose,  but  I  rather  disgraced 
myself  by  proposing  that  somewhere  in 
there  was  a  way  of  tackling  impotence  and 
polio  at  the  same  time.) 

You  often  hear  it  said  that  it  is  better 
to  light  a  candle  than  to  curse  the 
darkness.  This  normally  strikes  me 
as  one  of  those  futile  folk  sayings,  since  if 
you  had  a  candle  and  a  match  you  would 
obviously  be  lighting  instead  of  cursing. 
However,  the  half-buried  truth  of  the  max- 
im is  that  individual  human  actions  can 
add  up.  In  January  1997,  after  a  strong 
publicity  campaign,  India  immunized  127 
million  children  against  polio  on  a  single 
day.  A  decade  after  he  was  allowed  back 
to  Brazil,  Salgado  returned  to  his  home 
north  of  Rio  in  the  region  of  Mata  Atlanti- 

The  campaign  to 

eradicate  polio  is  being 

underwritten 
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photography. 


ca  and  found  that  the  local  rain  forest  wa> 
93  percent  destroyed.  He  has  since  crean 
ed  an  institute  with  Lelia  which  has  plan- 
ed 330,000  seedlings  so  far.  He  is  wh» 
one  might  call  a  model  citizen  of  a  worln 
that  hasn't  quite  been  born  yet.  Thos 
who  plant  trees  cannot  expect  to  see  then 
grow  tall  in  their  own  lifetimes.  Those  wb 
save  babies  are  making  the  same  ultimat 
bet  on  the  distant  future.  Neither  actio;1 
may  be  as  naive  as  it  appears.  A  fev 
weeks  after  I  returned  from  Calcutta, 
was  escorting  my  eight-year-old  daughte 
through  the  shuttered  streets  of  Washita 
ton  on  Halloween.  There  were  almost  tv 
children  on  the  block  that  dismal  night 
as  the  residents  of  the  capital  of  th 
Free  World  battened  down  their  hatche 
against  imagined  or  real  germ  warfare 
Heedless  of  this,  she  wielded  a  collectioi 
box  that,  I  suddenly  saw,  read  trick-of 
treat  FOR  unicef.  Borrowing  it  for 
moment,  I  saw  that  it  bannered  forth  th 
anti-polio  campaign.  A  small  handful  o 
cents  would  immunize  a  child  . . .  Dark  a 
it  was,  and  with  someone  somewhere  m 
doubt  squinting  nastily  at  hideous  design; 
for  the  dissemination  of  microbes, 
thought  of  Salgado  and,  ringing  the  dot»j 
bells  loudly,  decided  that  a  candle  was  i 
lot  better  than  nothing.  D 
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THE  SHOCK  OF 
THE  OLD 

The  pop-culture  history  boom 
has  brought  forth  charges  of  plagiarism 

against  authors  such  as  Stephen 
Ambrose  and  Doris  Kearns  Goodwin. 

But  a  greater  scandal  is  the  threat 

to  future  historians,  with  Rudy  Giuliani 

shipping  City  Hall  papers  to  a  private 

warehouse,  and  President  Bush  embargoing 

records  from  the  Reagan  era 

On  Presidents'  Day  in  2000,  the  findings  of  a  survey 
conducted  with  seniors  at  55  elite  research  universities 
and  liberal-arts  colleges  were  published,  and  to  the  eas- 
ily shocked,  the  results  were  shocking:  When  it  came 
to  American  history,  our  nation's  young  scholars  qual- 
ified as  complete  knotheads.  If  the  survey  had  been 
given  as  an  exam,  lamented  the  American  Council  of  Trustees  and 
Alumni,  which  commissioned  the  study,  four  out  of  five  students 
would  have  flunked  or  squeaked  out  a  D.  Fewer  than  a  quarter  of 
these  high-tuition  sweathogs  could  spot  the  phrase  "government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people"  as  belonging  to  the  Get- 
tysburg Address.  A  plurality  thought  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  not 
George  Washington  rallied  the  troops  at  Yorktown.  A  surprising 
number  believed  that  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  was  waged  during  the 
Civil  War.  The  fundamental  precepts  of  the  Constitution  were  met 
with  a  collective  "Huh?"  The  A.C.T.A.  chalked  up  this  dire  perfor- 
mance to  the  shrinkage  of  academic  requirements:  "Students  can 
now  graduate  from  one  hundred  percent  of  the  top  colleges  without 

taking  a  single  course  in  American  history More  shocking  still  is 

that,  at  seventy-eight  percent  of  the  institutions,  students  are  not  re- 
quired to  take  any  history  at  all."  Into  this  cavity  floods  popular  cul- 
ture with  all  its  jittery  addictions.  American  students  may  not  know 
about  wars  and  stuff,  but  99  percent  could  correctly  identify  Beavis 
and  Butt-head  as  cartoon  characters.  In  a  single  absurd  deadpan  sen- 
tence that  seemed  to  confirm  everything  that's  given  George  Will  gas 
over  the  years,  the  report  added,  "Similarly,  ninety-eight  percent  of  col- 
lege students  can  identify  Snoop  Doggy  Dogg  as  a  rap  singer  while  only 
one  percent  thought  the  rap  singer  was  a  cartoon  by  Charles  Schulz." 
Gazing  ahead,  the  commission  forecast  an  ominous  eclipse:  "Our 
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future  leaders  are  graduating  with  an  alarming  ignorance  of  their 
heritage— a  kind  of  collective  amnesia— and  a  profound  historical 
illiteracy  which  bodes  ill  for  the  future  of  the  republic."  It'll  be  like 
having  a  ruling  class  composed  of  losers  from  the  Weakest  Link. 
As  usual,  the  pessimists  and  worst-case  scenarioists  are  wrong. 
Far  from  being  a  memory  eraser,  pop  culture  has  become  the  sal- 
vation of  interest  in  history,  its  booster  rocket.  We  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  history  boom  that  owes  little  to  the  higher  academic  institu- 
tions—which have  increasingly  abandoned  the  wide-screen  canvas 
of  civilization  and  classical  studies  for  bacon  strips  of  fad  topics 
and  theory  with  a  capital  7— and  nearly  everything  to  popularizers, 
amateur  buffs,  and  professional  historians  unafraid  of  being  read- 
able, jargon-free  instructors.  From  Gore  Vidal's  periodic  novels  chart- 
ing the  course  of  the  American  empire  to  Garry  Wills's  excursions 
into  everything  from  Lincoln  to  Saint  Augustine,  from  the  best-seller 
reign  of  David  McCullough*s  mammoth  biography  of  John  Adams 
(a  publishing  sleeper  if  there  ever  was  one) 
to  the  equally  unpredictable  success  of 
Longitude,  Salt:  A  World  History,  and  Bru- 
nelkschi's  Dome,  history  has  replaced  po- 
etry as  the  news  that  stays  news.  Edmund 
Morris  bounced  back  from  the  debacle  of 
Dutch,  his  semi-fictionalized  biography  of 
Ronald  Reagan,  where  Morris  dopily  mas- 
queraded as  a  Zelig  figure,  to  redeem  him- 
self with  the  second  installment  of  his  bi- 
ography of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Tlieodore 
Rex,  a  volume  President  Bush  is  said  to 
have  read,  or  at  least  lugged  around.  (Louis 
Auchincloss's  trim  biography  of  Roosevelt, 
also  published  this  year,  is  better-written, 
but  can't  compete  as  a  biceps-builder.) 
The  countless  World  War  II  battle  sagas 
from  the  European  theater  have  been  fa- 
thered by  popular  historians  such  as  John 
Keegan,  Donald  R.  Burgelt,  and  Stephen 
Ambrose  (the  overshadowed  Pacific  the- 
ater received  welcome  attention  last  year 
with  Hampton  Sides's  Ghost  Soldiers); 
showman  filmmakers  such  as  Steven  Spiel- 
berg (who  reteamed  with  Saving  Private 
Ryan  star  Tom  Hanks  to  present  the  HBO 
mini-series  based  on  Ambrose's  Band  of 
Brothers);  NBC  anchorman  Tom  Brokaw, 
whose  Tlie  Greatest  Generation  was  a  ges- 
ture of  gratitude  that  triggered  a  memorial  stampede;  and  the 
stockpile  footage  of  the  History  Channel,  whose  familiar  grainy 
montages  of  artillery  barrages  and  Luftwaffe  strafings  have  led 
some  jokers  to  label  it  "the  Hitler  Channel."  The  more  sedate  PBS 
is  home  to  the  banjo-twangy,  vintage-photograph-scanning,  criti- 
cally acclaimed  documentary  epics  of  Ken  and  Ric  Burns,  which 
have  gone  on  to  become  video-library  essentials. 

Every  boom  seeds  its  own  excesses  and  scandals  (as  the  share- 
holders and  employees  of  Enron  and  Global  Crossing  can  bit- 
terly attest),  and  so  far  2002  has  seen  a  bumper  crop:  allegations 
of  fabricated  sourcing  lodged  against  Michael  Bellesiles.  author  of 
the  award-winning  Arming  America;  the  baring  of  Joseph  Ellis.  Pu- 
litzer Prize-winning  author  of  Founding  Brothers,  as  a  fibber  who 
had  concocted  a  Vietnam  resume  as  a  paratrooper  and  staff  aide 
to  General  Westmoreland;  and  a  cluster  bomb  of  plagiarism  cases 
against  a  number  of  marquee  historians,  Stephen  Ambrose  being 
nabbed  as  the  most  egregious  burglar.  To  some,  this  outbreak  was 
proof  that  fat  advances  and  speaking  fees  lead  inevitably  to  sloppy 
haste,  clip-job  recycling,  and  reckless  opportunism.  To  me,  however, 
these  black  marks  are  indicators  of  rude  vitality  and  healthy  mo 
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biographies  Theodore  Rex,  by  Edmund  Morris 

and  John  Adams,  by  David  McCullough. 


mentum,  not  decadence;  individual  flameouts,  not  systemic  melt- 
down. It's  in  those  arenas  of  ideas  where  the  energy  and  stakes  ara 
highest  that  you  get  drama,  debate,  toupee-pulling  wrestling  match! 
es,  and  sudden  topples  of  reputation.  Controversy  that  brings  ou| 
the  fight  in  opponents  and  the  Sherlock  Holmes  in  skeptics  is  ben 
ter  than  a  consensus  that  leaves  a  dull,  lifeless  finish. 

If  I  could  nominate  one  soul  for  civic  sainthood,  it  would  ba 
Brian  Lamb,  the  chairman  and  chief  host  of  C-span,  the  public! 
affairs  network.  For  the  last  two  decades  he  has  overseen  C-span'A 
emergence  as  the  video  custodian  of  American  history  and  go\l 
ernmental  affairs,  the  Keeper  of  the  Cassettes.  Many  in  the  media 
dismiss  Lamb  as  bland,  square.  They're  not  hip  to  his  deep  game! 
With  his  Zen  calm,  pale-moon  presence,  android  productivity 
and  guilelessness  in  asking  blank-slate  questions  (C-SPAN-ers  cher- 
ish the  moment  when  he  quizzed  Winston  Churchill  biographel 
Martin  Gilbert,  "Why  was  he  accused  oi 
buggery  and  what  is  it?,"  causing  a  baa 
fled  Gilbert  to  stammer,  "You  don't  know 
what  buggery  is?"),  Brian  Lamb  is  thai 
Andy  Warhol  of  white  noise,  an  alchemia 
who  can  transform  boredom  into  rapt  fas 
cination  and  package  it  for  consumption 
Like  Warhol  films  such  as  Sleep  and  hisl 
eight-hour  ode  to  the  Empire  State  Buildj 
ing,  C-span's  fixed-gaze  videos  of  congreal 
sional  hearings,  panel  discussions,  polJW 
cal  rallies,  and  think-tank  conferences  art 
real-time,  editless,  minimalist,  discount  pra 
ductions  set  in  a  talky  purgatory— yet  we™| 
ly  narcotic  to  the  converted.  (On  SeinfelM 
Kramer  once  dashed  off  to  catch  C-SPAW 
coverage  of  the  Canadian  Parliament.)  TbJ 
surface  verisimilitude  is  something  of  a| 
optical  illusion  as  far  as  Lamb  himself 
concerned.  On  the  air,  he  can  seem  mil 
unassuming,  even  superficial,  but  when  yoj 
check  the  transcripts  later,  his  questioi 
read  as  far  more  incisive,  dogged,  and  mi 
thodical  than  they  sounded.  He's  a  stealj 
inquisitor. 

I  Inder  his  captaining.  C-SPAN  has  estall 
lished  itself  as  a  national  educator  ami 
built  a  loyal  following  with  its  series  Ama 
ican  Presidents:  Life  Portraits  and  Amer 
can  Writers:  A  Journey  Through  History,  guided  tours  of  prea 
dential  libraries,  re-enactment  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debatej 
and  retracing  of  Alexis  de  Tocqueville's  steps  in  Democracy  i 
America,  and  with  its  best-selling  publishing  spin-offs  (such  a 
Lamb's  Booknotes,  whose  launch  he  marked  by  visiting  the  priq 
ing  plant  and  watching  copies  roll  off  the  presses,  like  a  pro! 
dad  in  the  delivery  room).  The  network's  biggest  boon  to  histoi 
consumers  came  in  1998  when  sister  channel  C-span  2  expandej 
its  weekend  "Book  TV"  nonfiction  programming  to  48  hour! 
Each  weekend,  literate  viewers  can  now  test  their  couch-potan 
powers  of  endurance  (masochismo,  I  believe,  is  the  technical  term 
by  tuning  in  to  local  book-club  discussions  that  maunder  on  like' 
sewing  bees  for  the  slow-minded,  lengthy  dispatches  from  literaai 
festivals  that  look  as  festive  as  an  airport  layover,  workshop  pan 
els  on  career  opportunities  in  children's  literature.  Those  suppl 
the  yawns  for  the  path  that  leads  to  the  bubbling  oases  of  "Bool  ■ 
TV's  weekend  lineup,  its  three-hour  "In  Depth"  interviews  wil 
distinguished  historians,  which  provide  them  an  unsurpassej 
platform  to  expound,  delve  into  detail,  and  relate  their  own  pa 
sonal  history  without  being  interrupted  every  other  breath.  TH 
"In  Depth"  with  John  Lukacs,  the  urbane,  droll  author  of  Fa 
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^£^~)/lllCjl?t       Run  away  from  home.  Play  from  morning  til 
night.  Embrace  the  healing  touch  of  Hawaiian  tradition  at  our  new 
spa.  Soak  up  nothingness.  Drink  fine  wine.  Stand  at  the  water's  edge 
and  stare  at  a  golden  sunset.  Pray  that  this  moment  will  never  end. 


'Includes  daily  breakfast  (or  two.  Rates  valid  through  6/30/02.  Some  restrictions  apply. 


MAUNA  LANI 
RESORT 

Mauna  Lani  Bay  Hotel  &  bung/ 
Francis  H.  I'i  Brown  golf  cot 
Mauna  Lani  Spa 


Call  your  travel  professional  or  hotel  reservations  at  1-800-367-2323  and  ask  lor  the  "Mauna  Lani  Experience."  Preferred  Hotels  &  Resorts  reservations,  1-800-32.. 


Robber  Baron 

»  8  muddled  mint  leaves 
»  2  oz.  Vikingfjord  vodka 

•  T-5  oz.  fresh-squeezed 
lime  juice 

»  1.5  oz.  simple  syrup* 

Shake  in  cocktail  shaker,  strain 
over  crushed  ice.  Add  a  dash 
of  melon  liqueur.  Garnish  with 
a  mint  sprig. 

*  1  part  sugar  dissolved  in  2  parts 
boiling  water,  then  cooled. 


DURANTF    Senior  BartenHpr,  Thp  Camphpll  Apartmpnt 

d  bartending  fourteen  years  ago.  Tries  to  give  everybody  he  serves  the  experience 
e  looking  for,  but  believes  doing  the  right  thing  is  more  important  than  selling  a  drink. 

deliver  a  drink  to  a  lady  from  a  gentleman  without  getting  the  lady's  approval  first. 

pour  drinks  for  an  over-served  customer.  Guarantees  well-crafted  cocktails  from 
er  era  and  prompt,  attentive  service  in  an  elegant  atmosphere.  Known  for  his 
ure  Robber  Baron,  a  drink  he  served  for  President  Clinton. 


AL  VODKA  OF  NORWAY 

SV  CAPSTONE  INTERNATIONAL    I    ST  PETERSBURG.  FLORIDA    I    40%  ALCOHOL  BY  VOLUME    I    80  PROOF 
lfjord-vodka.com  to  find  out  about  other  world-class  establishments  and  bartenders  serving  drinks  with  Vikingfjord  /odk. 
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In  the  best  drinks 
in  the  best  bars 
in  the  world. 
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Days  in  London  and  Budapest  1900,  was  a  master  tutorial  in  20th- 
century  history.  I'm  convinced  that  a  contributing  factor  to  the 
groundswell  for  John  Adams  was  the  "In  Depth"  with  McCul- 
lough.  a  promotional  godsend.  (And  destined  for  the  time  capsule, 
too,  was  the  sit-down  with  professor,  activist,  and  groove  master 
Cornel  West,  who  bopped  his  head  as  the  C-span  host  played  a 
hot  cut  from  his  pseudo-rap  CD,  getting 
jiggy  with  his  own  syncopated  gospel.) 


STEPHEN  E.AMBROSE 

WILDBLUE 


Tlie  Nazis  were  ruthless,  murderous  and 
highly  perverted.  Examine  the  bizarre 
sexual  escapades  of  the  Nazis  and  the 
undercover— or  under  the  covers— methods 
that  U.S.  and  British  intelligence 
employed  to  ferret  vital  information  from 
them.  Learn  how  the  U.S.  tried  to 
get  inside  the  mind  of  Hitler  and  whether 
the  allegations  that  Hitler  had  a  close 
relationship  with  his  niece  were  true. 

—Promotional  listing  for  the  History 
Channel's  Sex  and  the  Swastika. 


On  the  History  Channel,  it's  pictures 
rather  than  words  gushing  from  an 
open  spigot.  Since  its  debut  in  1995, 
the  History  Channel  has  defined  itself  as 
the  illustrated  storybook  of  war,  industrial 
might,  and  brute  force,  a  supercollage  of 
Civil  War  cannons,  Cherokee  warriors, 
Chicago  mobsters,  WW  I  trenches,  strut- 
ting dictators,  armament  buildups,  jungle 
guerrilla  fighting,  night-raid  searchlights, 
burning  ships,  exuberant  armistices,  ref- 
ugees returning  to  rubbled  cities  whose 
streets  have  been  reduced  to  rows  of 
jagged  teeth.  Although  Abbe  Raven,  the 
general  manager  of  the  History  Channel, 
takes  pains  to  point  out  that  only  20  per- 
cent of  its  schedule  is  devoted  to  things 
that  go  boom,  the  combination  of  hard- 
ware and  heroics,  strategic  genius  and 
tragic  folly,  has  made  the  channel  a  strong 
draw  for  men,  who  account  for  70  per- 
cent of  the  viewership.  "It's  the  favorite 
channel  of  Tony  Soprano,"  noted  Broad- 
casting &  Cable  magazine,  and  as  we  all 
know,  Tony  is  the  epitome  of  pure  pork 
sausage.  Me,  I've  OD'd  on  WW  II  doc- 
umentaries (it  may  have  been  the  one 
on  Hitler's  favorite  chanteuse  that  did  me 
in),  preferring  to  park  it  in  front  of  pro- 
grams about  recent  upheavals,  whose 
material  is  crisper  because  the  footage 
hasn't  been  repeated  again  and  again  un- 
til the  texture  and  impact  have  been 
bleached  thin.  One  of  the  smarter  re- 
cent additions  to  the  lineup  is  the  series  ■§ 
History  vs.  Hollywood,  where  each  week 

a  movie  is  screened  and  chewed  over  by  historical  experts  trying 
not  to  look  aghast  at  some  of  the  liberties  taken  by  the  heirs  of 
Cecil  B.  DeMille  with  the  ascertainable  truth.  (The  lesson:  Give 
Hollywood  a  gray  area  and  it  goes  Technicolor.) 

It's  become  harder  for  historians  to  play  snob  with  Hollywood's 
trespasses,  given  the  skeletons  being  dug  up  in  their  own  backyard. 
The  first  stink  was  raised  by  Fred  Barnes's  cover  story  for  the  Jan- 
uary 14  issue  of  The  Weekly  Standard,  called  "Stephen  Ambrose, 


THE  GREATEST  FORM  OF  FLATTERY? 

Top:  Stephen  Ambrose's  The  Wild  Blue  owes 
a  debt  to  Thomas  Childers's  Wings  of  Morning 

Above:  Ambrose's  Custer  biography  failed 

to  properly  credit  Jay  Monaghan's.  Below:  a 

post-scandal  Ambrose  lecture  in  St.  Louis. 
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snob  with  Hollywood's 

trespasses. 


Copycat,"  which  exposed  Ambrose's  extended  liftings  from  Thomas 
Childers's  Wings  of  Morning  for  his  own  book  about  W.W  II 
bomber  crews,  The  Wild  Blue.  Ambrose  apologized  for  appropri- 
ating Childers's  words  without  proper  citation  and  said  he  would 
correct  future  editions,  mollifying  Barnes,  who,  in  a  brief  follow-up, 
wrote,  "Historian  Stephen  Ambrose  did  the  right  thing  and  did  it 
graciously."  (A  professor  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Childers  was  less  lenient 
after  he  learned  Ambrose  had  abused  other 
sources,  announcing  that  he  was  dropping 
Ambrose's  works  from  his  syllabus.)  Had 
this  been  an  isolated  instance,  the  Ambrose 
book  factory  would  have  suffered  only 
a  minor  burp.  But  Forbes.com  jumped 
aboard  with  a  piece  called  "Ambrose  Has 
Done  It  Before,"  accusing  the  author  of 
dittoing  passages  from  Jay  Monaghan's 
Custer:  The  Life  of  General  George  Arm- 
strong Custer  in  his  own  treatment  of  the 
subject,  Crazy  Horse  and  Custer.  Another 
historian  claimed  that  Ambrose  also  had 
sticky  fingers  in  the  Custer  book  regarding 
James  C.  Olson's  Red  Cloud  and  the  Sioux 
Problem.  Widening  its  net,  Forbes.com 
then  claimed  Ambrose  had  helped  himself 
to  sentences  from  David  Lavender's  The 
Great  Persuader  for  his  best-selling  book 
about  railroad  building,  Nothing  Like  It  in 
the  World.  The  rap  sheet  began  to  bulge. 
This  was  no  longer  a  case  of  a  historian 
dozing  over  his  file  cards  and  mixing  up 
a  few  three-by-fives.  This,  said  his  critics, 
was  a  clear  pattern  of  theft. 

Nor  was  Ambrose  a  lone  perpetrator. 
Doris  Kearns  Goodwin,  a  biographer  of 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  and  one  of  the 
most  sensible,  informed  regulars  on  the 
pundit  circuit  (appearing  everywhere  from 
PBS's  The  NewsHour  with  Jim  Lehrer  to 
MSNBC's  The  News  with  Brian  Williams 
to  the  Don  Imus-Tim  Russert-Chris  Mat- 
thews axis  of  ego),  copped  to  cribbing  pas- 
sages from  Lynne  McTaggart's  Kathleen 
Kennedy:  Her  Life  and  Times  for  her  own 
contribution  to  Camelot  lore,  The  Fitz- 
geralds  and  the  Kennedys,  and  making  a 
payment  to  McTaggart  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute. At  first  this  admission  stirred  a 
smaller  tempest  than  the  Ambrose  affair 
because  Goodwin  is  genuinely  liked  by 
her  media  and  academic  colleagues,  ap- 
peared blushingly  mortified  by  what  she'd 
done  (whereas  Ambrose  became  more 
crustacean  as  the  flak  intensified),  and 
had  a  plausible  if  not  acceptable  expla- 
nation for  her  errors  (working  pre-word 
processing,  she  had  gotten  bollixed  up 
sifting  through  the  accumulated  blizzard 
of  notes).  But,  like  Ambrose,  Goodwin  proved  to  be  a  bigger  loot- 
er than  first  suspected.  As  the  full  scope  of  her  borrowings  came 
to  light,  the  hammer  dropped:  She  took  an  indefinite  leave  as  a 
commentator  for  Tlie  NewsHour  with  Jim  Lehrer:  her  publisher  an- 
nounced it  was  destroying  inventory  copies  of  Tlie  Fitzgeralds  and 
the  Kennedys  (hearing  this,  I  couldn't  help  flashing  to  the  scene  in 
Hud  where  the  tainted  cattle  are  herded  into  a  pit  and  shot);  the 
University  of  Delaware  withdrew  its  invitation  for  her  to  speak  at 
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commencement;  and  an  editorial  in  The  Howard  Crimson  urged  her 
to  resign  from  the  university's  board  of  overseers.  Although  Good- 
win's plagiarism  seems  confined  largely  to  one  book,  the  piling-on 
has  been  harsher  on  her  than  it  has  on  Ambrose,  a  multiple  offend- 
er. Could  it  be  because  Goodwin  is  (a)  a  liberal  and  (b)  a  woman? 
Ambrose  and  Goodwin  are  just  the  most  famous  self-infiicters 
thus  far.  "In  the  latest  allegation  of  what  might  be  called  'Stephen 
Ambrose  flu,'  Montgomery  College  historian  Robert  M.  Bryce  has 
accused  the  director  emeritus  of  Boston's  Museum  of  Science  of 
lifting  vast  chunks  of  text,  facts,  syntax  and  even  errors  from  Bryce's 
1997  biography  of  polar  explorers  Robert  Peary  and  Frederick 
Cook"  (The  Washington  Post,  February  4).  suny  classics  profes- 
sor is  accused  of  plagiarism  (headline  in  The  New  York  Times, 
February  22).  One  historian  regurgitating  another  in  a  daisy  chain 
of  shame.  The  most  cockeyed  explanation  I've  encountered  about 
this  epidemic  was  put  forth  in  The  American  Prospect  by  columnist 
Wendy  Kaminer,  who  reasoned,  "Originality  is  not  much  valued 
in  our  consumer  culture,  which  is  fueled  by  the  urge  to  conform." 
You'd  think  we  were  back  in  the  50s,  or- 
ganization men  in  their  gray  flannel  suits 
marching  like  lemmings  off  the  cliff  of 
the  New  Haven  train  platform.  Plagia- 
rism has  a  rich,  colorful  track  record 
that  pre-dates  our  consumer  culture  (no 
literary  movement  put  greater  premium 
on  originality  than  the  Romantic,  yet 
Thomas  De  Quincey  and  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge  fobbed  off  reams  of 
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German  philosophy  as  their 
own).  No,  the  psychological 
roots  and  shabby  delusions  of 
plagiarism  are  probably  what 
they've  always  been:  a  risky  de- 
sire to  try  to  outfox  the  reader, 
like  a  con  artist  passing  a  forged 
check;  a  masochistic  compul- 
sion to  be  caught,  humiliated, 
drummed  out  of  the  corps;  a 
diseased  vanity  about  being 
crowned  "creative,"  as  if  every 
idea,  image,  and  trope  had 
sprung  virgin  from  one's  brow 
(look,  Ma,  no  quotation  marks). 


Fitzgeralds 

T  _    and  the  * 

Kennedys 

An  American  Saga 


DORIS  KEARNS 
GOODWIN 


TROUBLE  IN  CAMELOT 

From  left:  Doris  Kearns  Goodwin  published  The  Fitzgeralds  and 

the  Kennedys  in  1987;  the  author  appears  on  Meet  the  Press,  April  29, 

2001;  and  Lynne  McTaggart's  1983  Kathleen  Kennedy  biography. 


Plagiarism  is  seldom  excusable  and  should  be  censured  and  its 
culprits  disciplined  according  to  degree,  but  at  least  Ambrose 
and  company  wrote  the  walloping  majority  of  their  words.  I 
think  a  larger  affront  is  committed  by  those  so-called  authors 
who  write  practically  none  of  the  words  inside  the  covers,  such  as 
the  Beltway's  viceroy  of  traditional  values,  William  Bennett,  who 
slaps  his  brand  name  on  books  assembled  by  a  team  of  Keebler 
elves  who  do  the  backstage  research  and  ghostwriting.  Future  his- 
torians who  hit  pay  dirt  may  be  tempted  to  follow  the  Bennett 
model  and  farm  out  all  that  pesky  paperwork  so  that  they  can 
have  more  time  tanning  on  Larry  King  Live.  Ambrose  is  already 
on  that  glide  path,  presiding  over  a  business  operation  whose  of- 
ficers include  his  son,  daughter,  and  son-in-law.  "The  family  com- 
pany, Ambrose-Tubbs  Inc.  . . .  was  originally  set  up  in  1993  so 
Mr.  Ambrose  could  get  a  tax  write-off  on  his  car,"  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  reported  last  year.  "Now,  the  company  brings  in 
roughly  $3  million  in  annual  revenue  from  book  and  film  ad- 
vances, royalty  payments  and  speaking  fees."  It  also  sponsors  the 
Stephen  Ambrose  Historical  Tours.  According  to  the  same  article, 
Ambrose  remains  a  hard  work  ising  at  lour  a.m.  most  days  to 
write.  The  Stephen  Ambroses  oi      mo  'lay  choose  to  sleep 

late  and  delegate. 


he  real  threat  to  history  from  this  country  doesn't  come  from 
the  low  end  of  the  totem  pole,  but  from  the  top— from  C.E.O.'s 
compelling  subordinates  to  sign  nondisclosure  contracts  (leav- 
ing them  the  exclusive  rights  to  peddle  their  business-porn  mem- 
oirs), politicians  seeking  to  bulletproof  their  legacies  by  hoarding 
material.  On  February  5,  New  York's  Daily  News  revealed  that  the 
departed  mayor  of  New  York  City,  Rudy  Giuliani,  had  shipped  a 
mother  lode  of  City  Hall  papers  to  a  private  warehouse.  "Backed 
by  an  unprecedented  agreement  signed  a  week  before  he  left  of- 
fice, Giuliani  carted  away  more  than  2,000  boxes  of  memos,  pic- 
tures and  phone  logs— material  that  other  modern-day  mayors  have 
handed  over  directly  to  the  city— and  placed  them  in  a  state-of- 
the-art  storage  facility  at  his  own  expense.  While  the  agreement 
says  the  city  'retains  ownership'  and  'ultimate  control'  over  the 
boxes'  contents,  it  also  grants  Giuliani  the  right  to  withhold  from 
the  public  any  document  he  considers  of  'personal  interest.'"  To 
some  historians,  this  is  taking  privatization  a  bit  too  far. 

An  even  greater  act  of  anal  retention  was  committed  by  Pres- 
ident Bush,  who  signed  a  surprise  ex- 
ecutive order  on  November  1,  2001, 
that  effectively  rescinded  the  1978  Pres- 
idential Records  Act,  which  stipulat- 
ed that  sensitive  presidential  papers  be 
made  available  to  the  public  12  years 
after  he  or  she  leaves  office,  thereby 
stalling  the  imminent  release  of  the 
material  being  held  by  the  Ronald  Rea- 
gan Presidential  Library.  (The 
1978  Presidential  Records  Act 
was  a  post-Watergate  reform 
intended  to  make  sure  execu- 
tive privilege  didn't  apply  in 
perpetuity.)  Presidential  his- 
torians, political  scientists,  and 
even  some  Republican  law- 
makers deplored  this  embargo 
tactic,  none  more  vehemently 
than  Nixon  and  J.F.K.  biog- 
rapher Richard  Reeves,  who 
accused  Bush  of  using  his 
presidential  pen  to  stab  his- 
tory in  the  back.  Others  con- 
jectured that  the  decision  was 
a  retroactive  ass-covering  ma- 
neuver since  Bush's  father  served  as  Reagan's  vice  president  and 
a  number  of  Reagan  aides  are  highly  placed  in  the  Bush  II  ad- 
ministration-something fishy,  perhaps,  in  the  Iran-contra  files? 
Bush  will  probably  be  able  to  skate  free  on  this  because  the  ter- 
rorism war  provides  ample  smoke  cover  and  disgruntled  histori- 
ans aren't  exactly  a  menacing  lobbying  group.  What  are  they  go- 
ing to  do,  throw  scrolls? 

Nevertheless,  Bush's  fiat  shouldn't  be  permitted  to  stand.  The 
tragic  revelation  of  Michael  Beschloss's  Reaching  for  Glory,  based 
on  secret  recordings  in  the  Oval  Office,  was  that  a  soul-sick  Pres- 
ident Johnson  felt  the  Vietnam  War  was  unwinnable  as  early  as 
1965  and  yet  futilely  continued  the  escalation,  digging  himself 
and  both  countries  a  deeper,  wider  grave.  Imagine  how  the  river 
of  events  might  have  been  altered  had  we  known  that  then.  Revok- 
ing or  emasculating  the  Presidential  Records  Act  would  prevent 
works  such  as  Reaching  for  Glory  or  the  nasty  jolts  we've  gotten 
from  the  Nixon-library  tapes  from  being  possible  in  the  future, 
which  may  be  in  the  interest  of  the  executive  branch  but  is  un- 
conscionable in  a  representative  democracy.  Lies  in  office— that 
we're  used  to.  It's  the  price  we  pay  for  being  able  to  learn  the 
real  score  later,  no  matter  whose  legacy  is  jeopardized.  We  don't 
need  former  leaders  fashioning  themselves  as  pharaohs.  □ 
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DOMINICK    DUNNE'S    DIARY 


Three  Feuds 
and  a  Wedding 

After  firing  a  final,  well-deserved 

shot  into  the  corpse  of  Gary  Condit's 

political  career,  the  author  turns  to 

the  latest  gossip  from  the  Michael  Skakel 

murder  trial,  a  little  dustup  with  the 

great  Elizabeth  Taylor,  and- 

what  diarist  would  miss  it?— the 

scene  at  Lizas  wedding 


ext  January  the  30-year  political  career  of  Con- 
gressman Gary  Condit,  of  the  18th  District  of 
California,  will  come  to  an  abrupt  halt,  and  hope- 
fully be  over  forever,  to  the  huzzahs  of  many, 
including  me.  His  blatant  public  lack  of  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  his  discarded  mistress,  Chandra 
Levy,  after  her  mysterious  disappearance  almost 
one  year  ago  brought  him  the  sort  of  fame  that 
11  years  in  Congress  never  had.  It  is  difficult  not 
to  remember  Condit  at  the  time  of  the  disappearance,  smiling  and 
walking  jauntily  past  the  battery  of  television  cameras  and  shouting 
reporters,  with  his  suit  jacket  slung  casually  over  his  shoulder,  acting 
more  like  a  man  attending  a  film  premiere  than  one  whose  lover  had 
recently  vanished  without  a  trace.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  fame 
that  would  ultimately  destroy  him  in  a  staggering  defeat  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic primary  on  March  5. 

Shortly  before  the  primary,  Condit  was  interviewed  by  Frank  Bruni 
in  The  New  York  Times  Magazine,  and  he  had  the  chutzpah  to  make 
a  campaign  pitch  by  saying,  "I  may  be  the  best  hope  [the  parents  of 
Chandra]  have  to  keep  the  issue  alive.  Somebody  else  gets  elected— 
you  probably  won't  hear  much  about  Chandra."  Such  a  lack  of  grace, 
I  thought,  considering  his  evasiveness  on  the  several  occasions  when 
he  had  the  opportunity  to  make  a  statement 
on  the  subject  on  television  to  a  public  eager  | 
to  know  what  he  knew. 

My  biggest  moment  of  the  past  month  was  I 
when  Gary  Condit  dissed  me  on  Larry  King 
Live.  He  scolded  Larry  for  having  me  as  ai 
guest  on  his  program.  He  said,  "You  let  him 
come  on  here  and  make  up  stuff."  I  can't  tell  I 
you  how  much  I  enjoyed  watching  that.  Obvi- 
ously, I  had  gotten  to  him.  Yes,  before  Sep- 
tember 11,  I  had  divulged  the  theory  on  Larry, 
King's  show  that  Chandra  may  have  disap- 
peared on  the  back  of  a  motorcycle  driven  by  | 
one  of  Condit's  biker  pals  in  the  Hell's  Angels. 
The  story  virtually  vanished  after  that  date.  1 1 
had  also  said  several  months  later  on  the  show 
that  a  procurer  of  women  for  the  nocturnal 
pleasures  of  Middle  Eastern  potentates  and' 
their  ambassadors  in  Washington  had  told  a 
horse  whisperer  in  Dubai  that  my  motorcycle, 
theory,  which  he  had  seen  me  explain  on  the 
earlier  Larry  King  show,  was  incorrect,  because  j 
he  had  been  in  Washington  at  the  time— deliv- 
ering girls,  I  presume— and  claimed  to  know 
that  Chandra  had  been  kidnapped,  put  in  ai 
limousine,  drugged,  and  placed  on  a  private  jet. 
Condit  said  early  in  his  hour-long  interview 
with  King  that  he  wasn't  going  to  discuss  Chan- 
dra Levy.  Certainly  no  one  tuned  in  to  that 
interview  to  hear  about  water  rights  in  the  18th 
District  of  the  state  of  California.  I  wanted  a 
little  light  shed  on  Chandra's  disappearance, 
or  a  few  details  about  the  last  time  Condit  was 
with  her,  or  something,  but  that  was  not  to  be. 
Whether  it  was  intentional  rudeness  or  mere 
sloppincss,  Condit  twice  referred  to  Dr.  Levy, 
Chandra's  father,  as  Mr.  Levy.  He  blamed  the 
media  for  the  bad  publicity  he  had  received, 
not  allowing  for  a  minute  that  he  had  created 
the  atmosphere  of  distrust  that  mushroomed 
around  him.  He  told  the  sad  story  of  the  moth- 
er of  another  missing  person,  who  couldn't  get 
any  attention  paid  to  her  child's  disappearance. 
If  that  poor  mother's  child  had  been  romanti- 
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I  cally  involved  with  a  congressman  right  up  until  the  disappear- 
I  ance,  she  certainly  would  have  gotten  publicity,  but  Condit  didn't 
I  make  that  logical  step. 

There  was  a  disturbing  item  on  "Page  Six"  of  the  New  York  Post 
I  on  February  19,  describing  a  sexual  scene  of  startling  depravity— with 
I  an  audience  involved— in  which  Condit  was  the  central  figure.  The 
I  Post  credited  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  with  the  story.  I  won't  go 
I  into  the  details  here,  tempted  though  I  am,  except  to  say  that  his 
I  body  was  reportedly  entirely  shaved  for  the  orgy.  Let's,  for  the  sake 
I  of  argument,  say  that  the  story  was  totally  false,  that  he  had  never 
I  been  part  of  such  an  orgy,  wearing  the  leather  outfit  the  paper  said 
I  he  had  worn.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  smarmy  public  feeling  he  has  created 
I  that  such  degrading  stories  continue  to  cling  to  him.  To  give  the  con- 
I  gressman  his  due,  he  was  gracious  in  defeat.  I  firmly  believe  that  one 
I  of  these  days  the  truth  is  going  to  come  out  about  Chandra  Levy. 

Gloria  Vanderbilt  and  I  went  to  the  stately  mansion  of  Woody 
and  Soon-Yi  Allen,  who  were  having  a  dinner  party  in  their 
stunning  new  digs  on  the  Upper  East  Side.  It's  the  kind  of 
I  house  a  Vanderbilt  might  have  lived  in  during  the  years  of  their 
I  glory.  Woody  played  the  docent,  taking  us  from  room  to  room, 
I  pointing  out  the  magnificent  winding  stairway  he  had  had  installed, 
I  but  Soon-Yi  was  the  lady  of  the  manor,  calmly  rearranging  place 
I  cards  when  there  was  a  last-minute  no-show,  indicating  to  the  but- 
I  ler  when  it  was  time  to  serve,  and  leading  us  into  the  living  room 
I  for  coffee.  When  Woody  talks,  you  don't  want  to  miss  a  word. 
I  Gloria  and  I  had  a  great  time. 

Twas  sad  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Princess  Margaret.  She  was  the 
Princess  Diana  of  her  time,  a  description  she  would  probably 
hate,  for  she  shared  her  family's  disapproval  of  the  late  Princess 
of  Wales.  Once,  at  a  lunch  party  at  the  vacation  house  of  Prince 
Rupert  Loewenstein,  the  business  manager  of  the  Rolling  Stones,  in 
the  Hollywood  Hills  of  California,  I  heard  her  say  in  reference  to 
Diana,  "The  only  one  who's  behaved  properly  in  this  whole  mess 
is  Camilla  Parker-Bowles."  Like  Diana,  Margaret  was  a  public 
figure  whose  private  emotions  were  laid  bare  for  all  the  world  to 
see  as  she  carried  out  her  royal  duties  in  tiaras  and  jewels,  pho- 
tographed almost  every  day  of  her  life.  She  loved  a  man  her  family 
would  not  allow  her  to  marry.  She  married  another  man,  had  two 
children,  went  through  a  divorce,  and  had  occasional  inappropri- 
ate liaisons— all  written  about.  She  could  be  difficult  and  snobbish, 
but  she  could  also  be  witty  and  entertaining.  She  knew  the  lyrics 
of  practically  every  show  tune  of  the  musical  theater.  I  remember 
a  weekend  at  the  Arizona  ranch  of  a  former  ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James's,  the  late  Lewis  Douglas— whose  daughter, 
Sharman,  was  for  years  a  close  friend  of  the  princess's— when  she 
performed  like  a  nightclub  singer,  with  a  microphone  in  her  hand, 
moving  about  among  the  guests,  completely  enjoying  herself.  She 
was  plagued  by  ill  health  in  her  last  years  and  dropped  out  of  the 
public  eye.  There  was  one  tragic  photograph  of  her,  looking  old 
and  unrecognizable  in  a  wheelchair,  all  glamour  gone.  Her  son  and 
daughter  were  a  credit  and  comfort  to  her.  Despite  her  being  the 
only  sibling  of  the  Queen  of  England,  her  death  barely  made  the 
news  in  this  country.  The  Queen  went  right  on  with  her  duties, 
which  included  conferring  a  knighthood  on  former  New  York 
mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani.  The  funeral  at  Windsor  Castle  was  pri- 
vate, attended  by  a  few  hundred  invited  friends.  If  it  was  even  on 
the  evening  news  in  this  country,  I  must  have  missed  it. 

By  the  time  you  read  this,  the  long-time-coming  trial  of  Mi- 
chael Skakel  for  the  brutal  murder  of  Martha  Moxley  in  1975 
will  be  under  way,  but  before  it  begins  the  defense  team  is  us- 
ing the  media  to  create  doubts,  which  is  what  it  is  expected  to  do. 
There  was  a  plant  in  one  of  the  New  York  tabloids  and  most  of  the 
papers  in  Connecticut,  from  where  the  jury  will  come,  that  a  hair 
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found  at  the  crime  scene  has  similarities  to  samples  taken  from  Ken 
Littleton,  the  live-in  tutor  for  some  of  the  Skakel  sons,  whose  first 
night  on  the  job  happened  to  be  the  night  of  the  murder.  Believe 
me,  if  Littleton  could  have  been  blamed  for  the  murder  of  Martha 
Moxley,  he  would  have  been  years  ago,  and  the  Skakels  would  not 
have  had  to  endure  the  27-year  disgrace  of  being  suspects. 

Then  came  another  bombshell,  guaranteed  to  cause  more  than 
a  ripple  at  the  trial,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut. 
As  Tlie  Hartford  Courant  headlined  on  March  8,  Kennedys  will 
attend  skakel  trial.  Having  once  watched  this  legendary  Amer- 
ican family  take  over  a  courtroom,  during  the  William  Kennedy 
Smith  rape  trial  in  Palm  Beach  in  1991— with  a  priest  in  a  Roman 
collar  sitting  among  them  during  the  closing  arguments— may  I  say 
that  they  create  a  formidable  sense  of  power.  Priests  in  Roman 
collars  are  not  held  in  high  esteem  these  days,  so  that  part  will 
probably  not  be  repeated,  but  Ethel  Kennedy,  the  aunt  of  Michael 
Skakel,  has,  as  the  widow  of  a  popular  assassinated  presidential 
candidate,  achieved  historical  importance  in  our  country,  and  she 
will  surely  outshine  Dorthy  Moxley,  the  mother  of  the  victim,  as 
the  center  of  attention  in  the  courtroom. 

Actually,  as  I  think  about  it,  it  is  curious  that  Ethel  Kennedy 
should  plan  to  attend  the  trial.  In  1998,  before  his  arrest  and  indict- 


vocate  for  victims— that's  the  core  of  my  trial  reporting.  When  I 
met  Dorthy  Moxley  in  1991,  I  swore  to  her  that  I  would  help  her 
get  justice  for  her  daughter,  even  though  the  Skakels  had  been 
powerful  enough  to  keep  the  murder  on  a  back  burner  since  1975. 

T've  had  a  slight  rift  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Taylor,  the  greatest 
of  movie  stars,  at  least  in  my  book,  who  has  been  a  friend 
since  I  produced  one  of  her  films,  Ash  Wednesday,  in  Italy 
in  1973,  when  she  was  married  to  Richard  Burton  and  they  were 
the  world's  most  glamorous  couple.  She  had  just  turned  40  and 
was  at  the  peak  of  her  amazing  beauty.  For  a  starfucker  like 
me,  spending  the  better  part  of  a  year  in  Cortina  d'Ampezzo,  a 
fancy  winter  resort  in  the  Dolomite  Mountains,  with  the  Bur- 
tons, as  they  were  called,  and  their  considerable  retinue,  their 
30  trunks,  their  Rolls-Royces  and  chartered  jets,  was  the  ulti- 
mate in  surreal  living.  The  movie  didn't  turn  out  to  be  as  good 
as  the  experience  of  witnessing  the  daily  high-voltage  drama  that 
was  their  normal  existence.  I  always  meant  to  write  about  it  and 
never  did.  Last  month  I  got  a  telephone  call  from  my  old  friend 
Michael  Korda,  the  Simon  &  Schuster  editor  in  chief,  asking  me 
to  write  the  preface  to  an  upcoming  book  called  Elizabeth  Tay- 
lor's Jewels.  Michael  reminded  me  that  Elizabeth  still  has  one  of 


Princess  Margaret  was  the  Princess  Diana  of  her  time. 


ment,  Michael  Skakel  wrote  a  propos- 
al for  a  book  about  his  family  called 
Dead  Man  Talking:  A  Kennedy  Cousin 
Comes  Clean,  in  which  he  was  ex- 
tremely critical  of  his  Aunt  Ethel  in 
the  matter  of  the  death  by  drug  over- 
dose of  her  son  David  in  the  Brazilian 
Court  hotel  in  Palm  Beach  in  1984. 
Skakel,  who  says  he  had  been  assigned 
the  job  of  putting  the  desperate  David 
Kennedy  in  a  drug-rehab  center  on 
short  notice,  claimed  that  his  aunt  had 
forbidden  him  to  use  the  Kennedy  name 
to  gain  admission,  and  without  using 
pull  he  had  been  unable  to  place  David 
where  he  might  have  been  helped.  The 
proposal  is  also  filled  with  dark  stories 
about  William  Kennedy  Smith,  Robert 
Kennedy  Jr.,  and  especially  the  late  Mi- 
chael Kennedy,  who  was  killed  in  a  skiing  acci- 
dent in  Aspen  in  1997.  I  have  heard  through  the 
grapevine  that  Richard  Hoffman,  the  co-author 
of  Skakel's  unpublished  book,  will  be  called  as  a 
witness.  I  have  also  heard  that  the  young  woman 
once  known  to  the  public  only  as  the  15-year-old 
baby-sitter  with  whom  Michael  Kennedy  had  had  an  affair— an  af- 
fair that  broke  up  his  marriage  to  Victoria  Gifford,  the  daughter  of 
Frank  Gifford,  the  sports  announcer— will  be  a  witness.  Allegedly, 
it  was  Michael  Skakel  who  blew  the  whistle  on  the  affair,  after  Mi- 
chael Kennedy  had  fired  him  from  his  job  at  Citizens  Energy  Cor- 
poration, a  nonprofit  company  that  provides  fuel  and  heating  for  the 
poor  of  Massachusetts.  Robert  Kennedy  Jr.  was  quoted  in  The 
Hartford  Courant  as  saying,  "My  mother,  who  joined  the  [Kenne- 
dy and  Skakel]  families  together,  never  had  any  bitterness  toward 
Michael  [Skakel].  She  understands  what  he's  been  through." 

Robert  Kennedy  Jr.  told  a  reporter  from  USA  Today  that  I  led 
the  lynch  mob  against  his  family.  That's  not  true.  My  specialty  is 
writing  about  the  rich  and  powerful  in  criminal  situations,  and 
his  relatives  have  turned  up  as  defendants  in  several  cases  I  have 
covered.  I  make  no  bones  about        fa  I  str<         d- 


IN  HER  PRIME 

The  late  Princess  Margaret, 
with  her  husband.  Lord  Snowdon, 

left,  at  a  house  party  in 

England  in  the  60s,  photographed 

by  Dominick  Dunne. 


the  great  jewel  collections,  and  that  pic- 
tures of  them  would  be  accompanied 
by  Elizabeth's  stories  of  how  she  came 
to  possess  each  of  the  beautiful  pieces. 
I  declined,  pleading  that  I  was  very  be- 
hind with  my  next  novel,  A  Solo  Act, 
that  I  was  further  committed  to  the 
monthly  diary  in  this  magazine  and  a 
new  television  show,  and  that  there  was 
just  no  time. 

"Elizabeth  said  that  you  are  friends," 
said  Michael. 

"We  are,  but  I  don't  have  the  time." 
That  night  I  was  talking  on  the  phone 
to  the  playwright  Mart  Crowley,  and  he 
urged  me  to  write  the  preface.  "You 
could  do  it  in  an  hour  and  a  half,"  he 
said.  "You  have  such  great  stories  about 
her,  and  you  like  her." 

So  I  called  Michael  Korda  back  and  said  that 
I  would  do  it.  It  took  a  lot  longer  than  an  hour 
and  a  half.  It  took  almost  a  weekend.  But  I  en- 
joyed writing  it,  because  I  am  fond  of  Elizabeth, 
although  I  rarely  see  her  anymore.  I  thought  the 
piece  turned  out  to  be  funny  and  loving,  even  as 
it  revealed  a  kind  of  life  not  many  people  have  access  to.  Korda 
was  pleased  with  it.  "It's  very  funny,"  he  said.  Several  people  I 
read  it  to  also  enjoyed  it.  But  Elizabeth  apparently  didn't  think  it 
was  funny  at  all  She  suggested  changes  that  would  have  removed 
every  laugh  in  it.  She  said  things  hadn't  happened  as  I  said  they 
had,  but  I've  kept  a  journal  for  40  years,  and  I  recorded  the  year  I 
spent  with  Elizabeth  and  Rchard  in  Cortina  in  great  detail.  I  was 
furious  with  myself  for  having  wasted  so  much  time  when  I  should 
have  been  working  on  the  novel.  Moreover,  I  certainly  wasn't  about 
to  take  more  time  to  do  rewrites  to  suit  the  star,  so  I  withdrew  the 
preface  and  declined  payment  for  my  work.  I  am  sorry  if  I  upset 
Michael  Korda,  because  I  had  written  my  first  book  for  him,  a 
terrible  flop  called  The  Winners.  He  provided  the  guiding  light  to 
my  late-life  writing  career  one  day  when  he  said  to  me,  "There  is 
nothing  the  public  enjoys  more  than  reading  about  the  rich  and 
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DOMINICK    DUNNE 


powerful  in  a  criminal  situation."  Bells  went  off  in  my  head,  and 
I  found  the  niche  I  had  long  been  looking  for.  Years  later,  when 
I  spoke  to  him  about  that  line,  he  didn't  even  remember  saying  it. 

As  Noel  Coward  wrote  about  one  marvelous  party,  "I  couldn't 
have  liked  it  more."  I'm  saying  the  same  about  Liza  Min- 
nelli  and  David  Gest's  wedding,  which  was  the  talk  of  New 
York  for  the  week  leading  up  to  the  nuptials.  The  crowds  behind 
barricades  at  Marble  Collegiate  Church,  where  the  ceremony  took 
place,  and  the  Regent  Wall  Street  hotel,  where  the  reception  was 
held,  were  the  size  of  crowds  at  Hollywood  premieres.  Everybody 
loves  Liza  for  the  ups  and  downs  of  her  well-reported  life,  and  her 
fans  turned  out  in  droves  to  let  her  know  it.  I've  known  Liza  for 
years,  though  never  well.  Her  mother,  Judy  Garland,  once  cleaned 
out  my  late  wife's  medicine  cabinet  during  a  party  at  our  Beverly 
Hills  home,  when  she  was  married  to  her  third  husband,  the  pro- 
ducer Sid  Luft.  I  knew  Liza's  father,  the  director  Vincente  Min- 
nelli,  well,  especially  during  his  third  and  fourth  marriages,  when 
he  was  married  to  friends  of  mine.  I  went  to  Liza's  second  wed- 
ding, to  the  late  Jack  Haley  Jr.,  in  1974,  given  by  Sammy  Davis 
Jr.  and  his  wife,  Altovise,  at  the  Comedy  Store  on  Sunset  Boule- 
vard. Liza's  half-sister,  Lorna  Luft,  who  wrote  a  moving  memoir 


thousands  of  white  orchids  cascading  down  from  the  pillars  on  i 
gold  wires.  The  ceremony  was  an  hour  late  starting,  and  there 
was  a  certain  sense  of  high  camp.  I  said  to  the  actress  Marsha 
Hunt,  who  was  sitting  one  over  from  me,  "Maybe  there's  been  a 
last-minute  change  of  plans."  It  turned  out  not  to  have  been  the 
bride  or  groom  who  held  up  the  works,  but  rather  Elizabeth  Tay- 
lor, the  matron  of  honor,  who  had  arrived  in  slippers  and  forgot- 
ten her  shoes,  which  someone  had  to  brave  the  St.  Patrick's  Day 
parade  outside  and  get  from  her  hotel.  She  didn't  walk  in  the 
procession  with  the  bridesmaids.  Marisa  Berenson,  the  second 
matron  of  honor,  led  her  to  a  chair  by  the  altar,  where  she  sat . 
throughout  the  ceremony.  (She  did  not  attend  the  reception.) 
This  wedding  was  like  a  show  in  a  church,  with  lots  of  applause 
and  an  inordinate  amount  of  kissing,  with  tongues,  at  the  altar, 
even  before  the  minister  said,  "I  now  pronounce  you  man  and 
wife."  At  one  point  Gest  kissed  Liza  romantically  on  her  bare 
neck.  She  looked  wonderful  in  her  Bob  Mackie  white  gown 
trimmed  with  pearls  and  brilliants.  Michael  Jackson,  Gest's  best 
man,  and  Marisa  Berenson  took  turns  helping  her  with  the  train. 
Years  ago  in  Beverly  Hills,  I  was  at  Marisa's  wedding  to  a  busi- 
nessman named  James  Randall,  which  didn't  last,  and  Liza  was 
her  bridesmaid.  Jane  Withers,  a  child  star  when  I  was  a  kid,  sat ' 


Every  woman  in  the  wedding  party  was  dressed  in  black. 


of  her  family.  Me  and  My  Shadows,  is  a 
friend  of  mine.  The  sisters  have  an  on-and- 
off  relationship.  Lorna  did  not  attend  Liza's 
wedding,  because  she  was  performing  in 
Australia. 

Two  nights  before  the  wedding,  I  went 
to  the  bridal  dinner,  which  was  given 
by  Liza's  former  stepmother  Mrs.  Prentis 
Cobb  Hale  of  San  Francisco,  at  Le  Cirque 
on  Madison  Avenue.  There  were  28  guests, 
including  folks  such  as  Clive  Davis  and 
Martha  Stewart— a  typically  glamorous 
Denise  Hale  event.  I  hadn't  seen  Liza  for 
a  year,  since  she  had  stopped  by  my  place 
in  Connecticut  when  she  was  house- 
hunting in  the  area.  We  went  out  to  din- 
ner with  my  neighbor  Cynthia  McFadden, 
who  was  doing  a  piece  on  Liza  for  ABC, 
and  Sam  Harris,  a  singer  friend  of  Liza's.  She  was 
then  very  overweight,  slightly  manic,  and  clearly 
unwell.  Has  she  changed!  She  looked  great  at  the 
bridal  dinner.  She  was  happy,  funny,  almost  slen- 
der, not  remotely  manic.  We  were  in  the  main  din- 
ing room,  and  she  was  the  center  of  attention  for 
everyone  in  the  restaurant.  Liza  is  the  kind  of  person  total  strangers 
root  for.  She  said,  "Dominick,  you  haven't  met  David.  You  have 
to  meet  him."  Gest  was  at  the  far  end  of  the  long  table.  I  went 
over  and  said,  "Congratulations,  David.  I'm  Dominick  Dunne." 
He  replied,  "Ann  Rutherford  sends  her  love." 

For  people  too  young  to  remember,  Ann  Rutherford  was  Polly 
Benedict  in  the  Andy  Hardy  series,  which  starred  Mickey  Rooney, 
way  back  when.  She  and  Rooney  were  both  at  the  wedding, 
because  Liza  invited  all  her  mother's  friends  from  the  MGM 
days,  including  Arlene  Dahl  and  Ann  Blyth.  Janet  Leigh,  im- 
mortalized in  a  shower  stall  in  Psycho,  was  there,  as  were  Anne 
Jeffreys  and  June  Haver,  who  was  once  a  nun  and  who  is  the  wid- 
ow of  Fred  MacMurray,  a  movie  star  of  the  30s  and  40s  who 
made  an  extraordinary  comeback  on  television  in  My  Three  Suns 
in  the  60s. 

The  flowers  in  the  church  were  the  prettiest  I've  ever  seen, 
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MR.  AND  MRS.  GEST 

David  Gest  and  Liza  Minnelh 

arrive  at  their  wedding  reception 

in  the  Regent  Wall  Street  hotel 

in  New  York,  March  16. 


behind  me  in  the  church,  wearing  plenty 
of  good  diamonds  but  looking  and  talking 
exactly  the  way  she  had  as  a  child.  Mar- 
garet O'Brien,  another  former  child  star,  was 
\    across  the  aisle.  Marsha  Hunt  looked  elegant 
and  wonderful.  "I  went  under  contract  to 
Warner's  in  . . .  1936,  I  think  it  was,"  shee 
said.  "My  career  was  ruined  by  the  blacklist." 
When  the  ceremony  started,  Gina  Lollo- 
brigida,  in  a  bouffant  wig,  was  the  first  brides- 
maid out,  followed  by  the  columnist  Cindy 
Adams,  Mia  Farrow,  and  a  dozen  more  well- 
known  figures,  all  long  past  bridesmaid  age. 
Every  woman  in  the  wedding  party  was* 
dressed  in  black,  a  color  not  usually  associ- 
ated with  weddings.  The  women  had  been' 
told  they  could  choose  what  to  wear,  but  it 
had  to  be  long  and  black. 

Natalie  Cole  was  an  llth-hour  fill-in  for' 
Whitney  Houston,  who  dropped  out.  Standing  in 
front  of  the  altar,  she  sang  "Unforgettable"  beau- 
tifully. During  the  ceremony,  it  was  Liza,  not  Eliz- 
abeth Taylor  or  Michael  Jackson,  who  dominated 
the  scene.  She  got  applause  when  she  entered  the 
church  and  again  when  she  kissed  the  groom.  As  she  walked  out 
of  the  church,  she  stopped  to  hug  people  who  caught  her  eye. 
The  reception  was  wonderfully  done.  You  realized  how  skillful 
David  Gest  must  be  at  producing  spectacles  when  you  saw  the. 
effortless  manner  in  which  one  musical  act  after  another  took  the 
stage.  Petula  Clark  sang  "Downtown,"  and  the  crowd  went  wild, 
as  it  did  when  the  5th  Dimension  sang  "Up-Up  and  Away."  I  left 
after  midnight,  and  neither  Liza  nor  Michael  Jackson  had  yet  tak- 
en the  stage. 

At  one  point,  when  I  crossed  the  ballroom  to  go  to  the  men's 
room,  a  guard  put  his  hands  up  and  wouldn't  let  me  through,  be- 
cause I  would  have  had  to  pass  Michael  Jackson's  table.  The  guard 
suggested  an  alternative  route.  Jackson  was  wearing  a  black  outfit 
with  a  white  Peter  Pan  collar,  and  an  enormous  diamond  brooch 
with  a  pearl  pendant  at  his  throat.  He  was  just  sitting  there,  being 
more  famous  than  anyone  else.  □ 
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IF   YDU     HAD    TDD    GDDD    A   TIME... 


DRINK    RESPDN5IB  LY. 

DRIVE     RESPDNSIB  LY. 

LIVE     RESPONSIBLY. 


At  Miller  Brewing  Company,  responsibility  is  integral  to  our  business  strategy  and  corporate  values.  We  are  committed  to  being  an  active 
partner  in  helping  to  solve  the  problems  of  irresponsible  consumption  of  alcohol.  We  strive  to  be  an  active,  positive  corporate  citizen  in  the 
communities  in  which  we  live  and  work,  engaged  in  activities  that  make  a  real  difference  in  people's  lives.  For  more  information  on 
Miller  Brewing  Company's  Designated  Driver  Programs,  please  visit  www.millerbrewing.com. 


©  2002  Miller  Brewing  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wl 
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SHOWTIME 

A  state-television 
broadcast  of  an  Iraqi 
Cabinet  meeting, 
January  2001.  That's 
Saddam  Hussein 
being  seated  at  the 
head  of  the  table. 


r 




^  I  noon  in  Baghdad.  At  the 

^^^^V  downtown  headquarters  of 

^^^^  Iraq's  Military  Industrial  Com- 
mission, the  body  responsible  for  arms  de- 
velopment and  purchase,  its  then  chair- 
man. General  Amer  al-Saadi,  gathered  13 
government  officials  around  the  board- 
room table:  scientists,  soldiers,  spies.  More 
than  a  year  had  passed  since  the  Iraqi 
president,  Saddam  Hussein,  expelled  the 
inspectors  from  the  United  Nations  Special 
Commission  (unscom),  the  UN.  program 
designed  to  prevent  Iraq  from  acquiring 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  "Now  we're 
a  free  country  again,"  al-Saadi  said.  "We 
can  do  whatever  we  wish.  We  want  you  to 
work  with  full  force,  and  you'll  be  in  a 
race  against  time.  You  have  to  win  this 
race.  Everything  you  need,  material  or  lo- 
gistic, is  available  to  you." 

Al-Saadi,  a  plump,  white-haired  man  in 
his  early  60s.  spoke  for  three  hours.  The 
course  of  the  race,  he  said,  was  still  un- 
known. Its  finish  line,  however,  was  clearly 
fixed.  What  al-Saadi  called  "the  Mother- 
land" would  win  if  those  in  the  room 
reached  their  goal— a  new-generation  long- 
range  ballistic-missile  system,  equipped  to 


IRAQ'S 

ARSENAL  OF 

TERROR 

After  surviving 
torture,  another  high- 
level  defector  has 
escaped  Iraq.  In  this 

exclusive  report, 

he  details  Saddam's 

progress  toward  truly 

frightening  capabilities: 

"dirty"  bombs  that 

spew  radioactivity, 

mobile  bio-weapons 

facilities,  and 

a  new  long-range 

ballistic  missile 

BY  DAVID  ROSE 


deliver  chemical,  biological,  and  eventual- 
ly nuclear  warheads. 

Twenty-six  months  after  al-Saadi's  ad- 
dress, in  March  2002,  a  man  who  says  he 
was  present— a  man  who  has  since  escaped 
Iraq— is  in  a  hotel  in  a  Middle  Eastern 
capital  describing  it  for  Vanity  Fair. 

This  defector  has  disclosed  new  details 
of  Iraq's  programs  for  building  missiles 
and  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Iraq  is 
close,  he  says,  to  achieving  a  long-range 
missile  capable  of  hitting  the  capitals  of 
Turkey,  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Iran,  and  Saudi 
Arabia.  He  has  supplied  new  information 
about  how  the  country  has  built  a  net- 
work of  front  companies,  controlled  by  its 
intelligence  service,  to  evade  Western 
sanctions,  and  identified  seven  sites  where 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  are  de- 
signed, manufactured,  and  tested,  and  an 
eighth  where  nuclear  weapons  are  again 
being  developed.  With  evident  pride,  he 
describes  the  success  of  his  scheme  to 
build  a  fleet  of  virtually  undetectable  mo- 
bile biological-weapons  trucks,  indistin- 
guishable in  appearance  from  the  vehicles 
used  to  carry  chilled  or  frozen  food. 

On  a  map  he  traces  the  course  of  four 
specially  reinforced  roadways,  in  all  about 
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Why  is  it  so  hard  for  a  30-year-ol 

tO  think  abOUt  retirement?  When  you're  young,  retirement 
planning  is  pretty  far  down  on  your  list  of  concerns.  Say,  somewhere  between  the  melting 
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500  miles  in  length,  on  which  Iraq  can 
turn  its  existing  missiles  into  moving  tar- 
gets, firing  them  from  mobile  launchers  in 
the  event  of  war.  The  defector  also  de- 
scribes Iraq's  support  for  Hamas,  the 
Palestinian  terrorist  group  responsible  for 
suicide  bombings  in  Israel,  and  his  jour- 
ney to  Africa  to  buy  highly  toxic  radioac- 
tive material  with  which  to  build  a  "dirty," 
radiological  bomb. 

In  the  weeks  before  our  inter- 
views, this  man,  who  left  Iraq  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  was  debriefed 
in  at  least  four  lengthy  sessions 


NEW  VIEW 

The  unnamed  Iraqi 
defector  who  was 
interviewed  for  this 
article,  in  an  undisclosed 
location,  March  2002. 


by  U.S.  officials  from  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  He  is  hoping  to  find  sanc- 
tuary for  himself  and  his  family.  Mean- 
while, Vanity  Fair  has  copied  and  trans- 
lated some  of  the  documentation  he  sup- 
plied to  his  U.S.  interrogators.  It  includes 
the  paperwork  produced  to  establish  his 
cover  as  a  journalist  and  a  1  -port 

on  military  radar  systems  from  the  or- 
ganization to  which  he  once 
Iraq's  security  and  intelligence 
Mukhabarat. 

Although  Vanity  Fair  cannc  I 
dently  verify  all  the  defector's  c 
perts  on  Iraq  say  they  are  consist -it  wii 
other  established  information  and  ap- 
pear to  be  credible.  Charles  Duelfer,  the 
former  deputy  chairman  of  the  unscom 


mission  in  Iraq,  who  continues  to  monitor 
the  region  at  the  Center  for  Strategic  & 
International  Studies  in  Washington,  has 
reviewed  all  the  defector's  testimony  at 
the  request  of  Vanity  Fair.  He  says,  "I  haven't 
found  anything  to  make  me  disbelieve  him. 
What  he  describes  is  consistent  with  what 
we  know  about  how  Iraq  operates,  both  in 
terms  of  building  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, and  in  terms  of 
its  efforts  to  procure 
the  necessary  equip- 
ment and  materials. 
His  evidence  tells  us 
that  Iraq's  weapons- 
of-mass-destruction 
program  has  only  ac- 
celerated since  unscom  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  country  in  1998." 

A  tall,  slim  man  in  his  late 
30s,  the  defector  says  he 
was  trusted  with  sensitive 
positions  early  in  his  Mukhabarat 
career.  Although  an  interpreter 
is  present  to  ensure  accuracy 
throughout  our  interviews,  he 
speaks  passable  English,  and  of- 
ten answers  my  questions  with- 
out waiting  for  their  Arabic 
translation.  After  he  graduated 
from  Baghdad's  School  of  Na- 
tional Security  in  1986,  he  says, 
his  first  job  was  with  the  division 
responsible  for  government  min- 
isters' security— in  the  sense  not 
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of  providing  them  with  personal  protec- 
tion, but  of  keeping  them  under  surveil- 
lance for  the  least  sign  of  dissent.  In  1992, 
he  says,  he  was  transferred  to  what  Iraq 
called  the  Directorate  for  Secret  Organi- 
zations and  Relations— the  department 
h.  among  other  functions,  provided 
irt  and  training  for  terrorists  from 
i  I 

e  were  two  foreign  groups  for 

personally  responsible,  he 

is  ihe  Iranian  opposition 

n  e-Khalq,  which  dur- 


ing the  1980s  maintained  at  least  20,000 
fighters  inside  Iraq,  where  it  helped  sup- 
press the  1991  Shi'a  uprising.  The  second 
was  the  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine,  which  carried  out  a  long  string  of 
murders  and  hijackings  up  until  the  early 
1990s.  Its  founder,  George  Habash,  was  a 
visitor  to  Baghdad,  the  defector  tells  me. 
and  at  least  50  of  his  colleagues  lived  there. 
However,  by  the  early  90s,  the  Popular 
Front's  place  in  the  terrorist  pantheon  was 
being  usurped  by  a  still  more  deadly  forma- 
tion—Hamas, perfecters  of  suicide  bombing. 

Evidence  of  links  between  Iraq  and 
Hamas  has  surfaced  before.  It  is  known 
that  Saddam  sends  $10,000  to  the  family 
of  each  "martyr"  who  kills  himself  in  a 
suicide  attack.  In  an  official  communique, 
Hamas  refers  to  "brotherly  Iraq,"  and  dur- 
ing the  lull  in  Palestinian-Israeli  violence 
that  followed  the  1993  Oslo  peace  accords, 
Hamas  threatened  to  kill  civilians  in  Israel 
if  the  U.S.  made  any  move  against  Iraq. 
The  defector's  testimony  reveals  the  true 
depth  of  the  Iraq-Hamas  connection.  It 
places  Iraq  squarely  on  the  front  line  of 
President  Bush's  war  on  international  ter- 
rorism: even  without  the  added  factor  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  this  might 
be  held  to  justify  a  U.S.  attack. 

Hamas  had  a  subdepartment  all  its  own 
in  the  foreigners'  directorate,  he  says,  and 
throughout  the  time  he  worked  there,  the 
Mukhabarat  provided  Hamas  with  a  full- 
time  office  in  the  Karrada  Dakhil  district 
of  Baghdad.  A  stream  of  Hamas  fighters 
learned  skills  in  Iraq,  with  successive  class- 
es of  between  5  and  30  students  trained  at 
the  Salman  Pak  terrorist  camp,  south  of 
Baghdad,  and  at  a  similar  facility  in  the 
Diyala  district  of  northeastern  Iraq.  In 
those  locations,  in  addition  to  the  normal 
curriculum  of  sabotage,  assassination,  and 
train  and  airplane  hijackings  (see  "Inside 
Saddam's  Terror  Regime"  in  the  February 
2002  issue  of  Vanity  Fair),  a  fellow 
Mukhabarat  officer  gave  Hamas  members 
instruction  in  a  further  specialty:  suicide 
bombing.  "Many  weapons  were  being  sup- 
plied to  Hamas,"  the  defector  says,  "guns, 
ammunition  both  heavy  and  light,  detona- 
tors, and  explosives.  It  was  Iraq  which 
trained  Hamas  in  how  to  make  bombs." 

The  defector  says  he  was  ordered  to  em- 
bark on  a  very  different  kind  of  mis- 
sion in  October  1994.  Before  the  Gulf 
War,  Iraq  had  come  close  to  building  an 
atomic  bomb:  under  a  fast-track  scheme 
Saddam  had  sponsored,  it  would  have 
rushed  out  a  crude  device  using  fuel  from 
its  nuclear  reactors.  In  his  book  Saddam's 
Bombmaker,  published  in  2000,  Khidhir 
Hamza,  Iraq's  former  nuclear-program 
chief,  states  that  while  this  bomb  would 
have  been  too  heavy  for  a  missile  warhead, 
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t  could  have  been  used  "for  a  demonstra- 
tion test,  or,  as  we  discovered  to  our  horror. 
Saddam's  plan  to  drop  one  unannounced 
jn  Israel."  But  Iraq's  Gulf  War  defeat  and 
:he  consequent  imposition  of  the  un- 
5COM  inspectors  caused  a  series  of  re- 
verses. The  U.S.  destroyed  Iraq's  last  ura- 
nium reactor  in  1991. 

The  defector's  1994  mission  was  ap- 
parently undertaken  to  help  remedy  this 
deficit.  He  shows  me  his  passport:  the 
stamps  confirm  he  left  Iraq  for  Amman, 
the  capital  of  neighboring  Jordan,  on  Oc- 
tober 17,  1994.  In  all,  he  says,  there  were 
three  in  his  party:  himself,  a  Mukhabarat 
colleague,  and  a  scientist. 

In  Amman,  the  embassy  liaison  officer, 
a  Mukhabarat  operative,  gave  the  three 
men  new  passports.  They  traveled  to  Khar- 
toum, the  capital  of  Sudan,  and  changed 
passports  again:  now  they  were  supposedly 
businessmen  from  the  United  Arab  Emir- 
ates. Next  stop,  by  the  Italian  airline  Ali- 
talia, was  Rome.  From  there  they  flew  to 
Algiers,  and  thence,  finally,  to  Dar  es 
Salaam,  Tanzania. 

Joined  there  by  more  Iraqis,  they  drove 
into  the  bush  to  an  isolated  house,  where 
they  were  met  by  five  Eastern  Europeans: 
Russians,  the  defector  believes,  or  possibly 
Ukrainians.  "They  had  a  trunk  made  of 
heavy  metal,  about  a  meter  long,  so  heavy 
they  could  barely  lift  it.  They  had  a  sports 
bag  and  took  out  gloves,  face  masks  which 
were  like  gas  masks,  and  a  small  electronic 
gadget.  They  opened  the  trunk,  and  the  sci- 
entist bent  over  it.  Inside  were  what  looked 
like  pieces  of  black  rock,  glittery."  Some 
were  the  size  and  shape  of  fingers;  others 
looked  like  lumps  of  coal.  The  scientist  ex- 
amined them  with  a  handheld  device.  The 
defector  says  that  unlike  a  Geiger  counter, 
this  made  a  bleeping  sound  when  placed 
near  the  material.  Satisfied,  the  scientist  or- 
dered that  the  trunk  be  resealed.  He  treated 
his  hands,  his  face,  and  the 
trunk  with  decontaminants, 
the  defector  recalls.  One 
of  his  colleagues  opened 
his  briefcase.  Inside  were 
neat  stacks  of  $100  bills. 
He  handed  the  case  to  the 
Eastern  Europeans. 

"The  Ukrainians  left  first,"  the  defector 
says.  "Then  four  Iraqis  I'd  never  seen  be- 
fore entered  and  left  with  the  trunk.  We 
went  to  the  airport  and  back  to  Amman 
via  Tunis,  Brussels,  Rome,  and  Khartoum. 
We  changed  passports  again  at  the  em- 
bassy. Later  I  was  told  the  merchandise 
had  reached  Baghdad  safely." 

The  defector  admits  he  is  no  technician, 
and  some  nuclear  experts  are  skeptical  of 
certain  details  in  his  account.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  same  experts,  the  "fingers"  of 
black  material  sounds  like  a  description  of 


spent  reactor  fuel  rods  cut  into  sections, 
which  could  be  used  to  build  a  "dirty,"  ra- 
diological bomb— a  conventional  explosive 
surrounded  by  a  layer  of  radioactive  mate- 
rial, designed  to  spew  across  a  wide  area. 
Charles  Duelfer,  the  former  unscom  dep- 
uty chairman,  adds,  "The  defector's  de- 
scription is  consistent  with  what  we  know 
about  Iraq's  attempt  to  continue  its  nu- 
clear program.  Iraq  has  demonstrated  it  is 
interested  in  building  dirty  weapons  of 
this  kind."  Iraq  unsuccessfully  tested  at 
least  one  such  bomb  in  1987-88,  in  the 
closing  stages  of  the  Iran-Iraq  War. 

Far  easier  to  build  than  a  full-fledged  nu- 
clear device,  a  dirty  bomb  would  kill  its  vic- 
tims slowly:  those  who  survived  the  initial 
blast  would  be  at  risk  of  developing  cancers 
after  inhaling  or  swallowing  the  radioactive 
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The  man  seated  before  me  says  that, 
in  September  1996,  he  was  promoted 
and  moved  to  a  new  posting,  attached 
to  a  special  commercial  department  of 
the  Military  Industrial  Commission.  Iraq's 
weapons-development-and-procurement 
programs  were  in  a  state  of  upheaval. 
Their  former  overseer,  Hussein  Kamel, 
Saddam's  son-in-law  and  formerly  one 
of  his  confidants,  had  fled  to  the  West, 
where  he  gave  intelligence  agencies  many 
damaging  details  of  Iraq's  secret  pro- 
grams. Then,  apparently  feeling  homesick, 
Kamel  had  unwisely  chosen  to  believe 
Saddam's  promises  that  all  would  be  for- 
given if  he  would  only  return.  He  was 
murdered  together  with  his  father,  two 
brothers,  his  sister,  and  her  two  young  chil- 
dren after  a  long  gun  battle  at  a  brother's 
home  in  Baghdad.  Kamel's  wife,  Saddam's 
daughter,  survived.  His  mother  was  killed 
two  years  later.  Henceforth,  weapons  ac- 
quisition came  under  the  direct  control  of 
Saddam  and  his  son  Uday. 

That  summer,  this  new  defector  says, 
the  Mukhabarat  began  to  form  and  oper- 
ate a  network  of  commercial  companies.  It 
had  three  purposes.  The  first  was  to  raise 
currency  to  buy  military  hardware  abroad 
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An  Iraqi  Scud  awaits 
destruction  in  an  undated 
photo.  U.N.  weapons 
inspectors  withdrew  from 
the  country  in  1998. 


wrapping,  which  the  explosion 
would  reduce  to  fine  particles 
of  dust.  A  dirty  bomb  could 
'  also  be  delivered  to  its  target  in 
many  ways.  A  small  device  might  be  deto- 
nated inside  a  suitcase  or  lodged  beneath  a 
car;  larger  bombs  could  be  fired  from  a 
missile  or  dropped  from  an  airplane. 

As  the  Monterey  Institute  of  Internation- 
al Studies  noted  last  year,  a  dirty  bomb 
planted  by  a  terrorist  in  a  city  such  as  New 
York  would  cause  a  "nuclear  panic"  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  victims, 
although  it  would  kill  far  fewer  than  the 
100,000  who  might  be  expected  to  die  im- 
mediately in  the  event  of  a  small  atom- 
bomb  blast  over  Lower  Manhattan. 


through  what  amounted  to  a  huge  money- 
laundering  scam  that  would  take  advan- 
tage of  the  U.N.'s  "food  for  oil"  program. 
Under  the  program,  Iraq  is  allowed  to  im- 
port a  limited  range  of  nonlethal  items 
paid  for  in  kind  with  oil.  The  Mukha- 
barat's  firms,  which  had  branches  in  Iraq, 
Jordan,  and  the  United  Arab  Emirates, 
sold  these  items— trucks,  cars,  food,  build- 
ing materials,  and  electronics,  as  well  as 
more  obscure  goods  such  as  spare  parts 
for  flour  mills.  No  matter  if  the  people  of 
Iraq  were  further  impoverished  as  a  result: 
just  one  of  the  thousands  of  individual 
deals  concluded  in  this  way  might  raise  as 
much  as  $20  million  for  arms  procure- 
ment, the  defector  says.  He  gave  me  a  list 
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of  10  firms,  together  with  the  names  of 
some  of  their  directors  and  office  address- 
es. He  believes  they  are  all  still  in  business. 
The  network  is  controlled  by  Saddam's 
son  Uday,  who  takes  a  personal  commis- 
sion on  every  deal.  "To  import  or  export 
anything  in  Iraq,  you  need  a  license  from 
[Uday's  office  at  the  Iraqi]  Olympic  Com- 
mittee," the  defector  says. 

The  companies'  second  purpose,  he 
says,  was  smuggling.  "Why  do  you  think 
televisions  and  refrigerators  imported  from 
Jordan  go  to  Iraq  via  Dubai?"  he  asks.  The 
reason,  he  says,  is  that  in  a  Mukhabarat 
front-company  warehouse  in  the  United 
Arab  Emirates  Iraqi  agents  open  their  cas- 
ings and  stuff  them  with  items  banned  un- 
der U.N.  sanctions,  such  as  fiber-optic  ca- 
bles and  electronic  components  destined  for 
military  use.  Finally,  the  front  firms  were 
used  to  buy  military  equipment  and  raw 
materials. 

The  defector  says  his  job  within  this 
network  was  control  and  liaison:  to  watch 
what  the  companies  were  doing  and,  after 
collecting  shopping  lists  from  the  Iraqi 
military  and  the  Military  Industrial  Com- 
mission, to  tell  them  what  to  do.  "I  might 
be  in  a  meeting  with  the  commission. 
They'd  say  they  needed  missile  covers, 
carbon  fiber,  supercomputers,  missile  igni- 
tion systems,  electronic  parts,  thermal 
lenses  for  radar  receivers,  fuel  for  mis- 
siles." In  flagrant  breach  of  U.N.  sanc- 
tions, this  man  and  his  colleagues  would 
try  to  ensure  that  these  needs  were  met. 

His  cover— what  Iraqi  spies  call  their 
"legend"— was  elaborate.  The  Mukhabarat 
had  established  a  weekly  business  newspa- 
per, al-Iqtisadi,  purely  as  a  way  of  provid- 
ing camouflage  for  its  agents'  activities. 
The  paper— which  is  on  sale  in  several 
Arab  countries— is  produced  by  an  editori- 
al group  in  Baghdad.  Like  most  of  its  sup- 
posed journalistic  staff,  the  defector  never 
wrote  a  word.  The  paper  gave  him  free- 
dom to  travel,  a  pretext  for  applying  for 
foreign  visas,  and  a  plausible  reason  for 
making  visits  to  Iraqi  businesses  abroad. 
His  letter  of  credentials,  signed  by  the  pa- 
per's supposed  editor,  Muhammad  Jafar 
Dawood,  states:  "Al-Iqtisadi  weekly  news- 
paper authorizes  [name  withheld]  to  con- 
tact Jordanian  ministries,  companies  and 
establishments  to  conduct  interviews  and 
write  reports  and  collect  subscriptions  and 
commercial  advertisements.  He  is  also  au- 
thorized to  receive  cash  and  cheques  in  his 
name  which  he  endorses  and  cashes  ac- 
cording to  official  receipts  issued  by  al- 
Iqtisadi  newspaper.  We  appreciate  your  as- 
sistance to  facilitate  his  mission." 

Charles  Duelfer,  the  former  unscom 
deputy  chief,  says  the  defector's  informa- 
tion about  front  companies  is  new,  credi- 
!      ind  important.  Equally  significant,  in 


his  view,  is  the  defector's  testimony  about 
biological  weapons.  Despite  his  relatively 
junior  rank— the  equivalent  of  a  major— he  , 
apparently  had  access  to  the  most  secret 
parts  of  Saddam's  schemes  for  mass  anni- 
hilation. In  the  summer  of  1996  he  found 
himself  at  a  meeting  with  Dr.  Rehab  Taha, 
also  known  as  "Dr.  Germ,"  a  female  scien- 
tist in  charge  of  Iraq's  biological  weapons. 
At  this  time,  unscom  had  not  yet  been  ex- 
pelled, and  he  came  up  with  a  plan  to  en- 
able these  weapons  and  development  pro- 
grams to  evade  detection,  then  and  in  the 
future.  "They  had  the  same  problem  as  any 
stationary  facility,"  the  defector  says.  "I 
suggested  we  go  for  mobile  units." 

He  says  he  and  Dr.  Taha  wrote  a  report 
for  Saddam,  who  rapidly  approved  it.  He 
organized  the  purchase  of  eight  heavy  Re- 
nault trucks  from  France— a  perfectly  legal 
deal  carried  out  through  Iraq's  Ministry  of 
Commerce.  At  the  secret  al-Iskandariyya 
facility  in  the  Hilla  Province,  engineers  con- 
verted them  into  factories  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. "They  look  like  meat  cars,  yogurt 
cars,"  he  says.  "And  inside  is  a  laboratory, 
with  incubators  for  bacteria,  microscopes, 
air-conditioning."  It  was  a  good  idea,  I  say 
grimly.  The  man  beams  and  says  in  En- 
glish, "Thanks  a  lot!"  Yet  he  got  no  reward 
for  his  ingenuity,  he  complains.  "Had  I 
been  a  Tikriti  [a  member  of  Saddam's  tribe, 
from  the  area  north  of  Baghdad],  I  would 
have  been  given  a  new  Toyota." 

Much  worse  than  mere  ingratitude  was 
to  come.  One  day  in  1997,  he  says, 
he  was  with  a  friend,  buying  a  pres- 
ent for  his  wife,  when  the  store  owner,  a 
devout  Shi'a  Muslim,  asked  him  to  use  his 
official  connections  to  secure  permission  for 
printing  a  religious  newspaper  and  theologi- 
cal texts.  A  religious  man  himself,  he  saw 
no  political  danger  in  helping  out,  and  he 
obtained  permission  from  the  Ministry  of 
Information.  But  in  the  paranoid  climate  of 
Iraq,  the  Mudiryat  al-Amn  al-A'ma,  arch- 
rival to  the  Mukhabarat,  believed  that  the 
Shi'a  printing  scheme  was  really  a  conspir- 
acy to  topple  Saddam.  The  defector  was 
one  of  29  supposed  plotters  arrested  in 
September  1998.  He  says  he  was  tortured 
and  interrogated  for  the  next  six  months. 

He  shows  me  some  of  the  scars.  On  his 
left  eyelid  is  a  bump  where  he  says  the 
Mudiryat  al-Amn  al-A'ma's  Russian-trained 
chief  torturer,  known  as  "the  Shuffler,"  at- 
tached a  crocodile-clip  electrode.  Another 
was  clipped  to  his  genitals.  His  feet  and 
ankles  bear  scalpel  scars:  he  says  that  after 
puncturing  his  veins  his  tormentors  used 
bands  to  compress  his  thighs  to  squeeze 
the  blood  from  his  legs.  He  says  he  also  en- 
dured sexual  abuse.  For  a  time,  he  was 
held  in  a  cell  once  occupied  by  the  British 
journalist  Farzad  Bazoft,  who  was  execut- 
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WEAPONS  SITES 

1  Al-Harith:  missile-guidance  systems. 

2  Fahama:  nuclear  reactor  under  construction; 
nuclear-weapons  development. 

3  Waziriyya:  biological  laboratory. 

4  Al-Falluja:  long-range-missile  testing. 

5  Abu  Ghraib:  missile-body  development. 

6  Hatteen:  missile-fuel  testing  and  development. 

7  Al-Musayyib:  chemical-warhead  laboratory. 

8  Al-lskandariyya:  trucks  containing 
biological  weapons. 

9  Ur:  heat-resistant-foil  and  missile-coating 
development. 

10  Taji:  warhead-propellant-and-cover  factory. 

11  Samarra:  chemical-weapons  factory. 

TERRORIST  TRAINING  CAMPS 

/a_    Salman  Pale,  south  of  Baghdad. 

/b__  Unnamed  camp  in  the  Diyala  district. 

STRENGTHENED  ROADWAYS 

From  trucks  on  specially  reinforced  roadways, 
marked  Rl  through  R4,  Iraq  can  launch  its 
new-generation  Scud  missiles  at  nearby  enemies, 
including  Israel. 

.'  v    Rl.  From  Baghdad  to  al-Hilla. 

R2..  From  Baghdad  to  al-Hilla  to  al-Nasiriyya. 
R3.  From  Baghdad  to  al-Falluja  and  al-Ramadi. 
■      R4.  From  atKufthrdughal-'Amgra  to  Basra. 


ed  on  trumped-up  spying  charges  in  1990. 
On  the  wall,  Bazoft  had  scrawled  his  name 
and  a  warning:  i  \k.  there's  a 

MICROPHONE  HID!   :  VAL1 

On  several  occasio         io  defector  says, 
he  was  tied  by  his  ai  r  inding  posi- 

tion to  the  bars  of  his  ceil.  "  'ou  could  stay 
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like  that  for  10,  15  days,  for  everything, 
eating,  drinking,  and  . . .  you  know."  There 
were  psychological  techniques:  he  was 
shown  a  video  of  children  aged  from  5  to 
10  being  tortured,  with  the  threat  that  the 
same  fate  might  await  his  own  family  if  he 
failed  to  confess. 

But  he  says  he  didn't  confess,  and  by 
the  middle  of  March  1999  his  interrogators 
were  satisfied  he  was  telling  the  truth.  He 
spent  another  three  months  in  much  more 
comfortable  conditions,  in  order  to  allow 
him  to  recover  from  his  injuries,  and  in 
July  he  was  released.  The  Mukhabarat 
gave  him  a  month's  leave.  And  then,  en- 
trusted with  the  most  sensitive  tasks  of  his 
entire  career,  he  went  back  to  work.  Khidhir 
Hamza,  the  nuclear  scientist,  says  such 
treatment  is  common  in  Saddam's  Iraq: 
some  of  his  colleagues  in  the  nuclear  pro- 
gram also  got  their  jobs  back  after  being 
tortured.  "As  long  as  they  find  nothing,  it's 
normal,"  he  says.  "Maybe  they  give  you 
some  kind  of  gift  to  make  it  up  to  you." 

The  regime  assumes  that  brutalizing  its 
servants  in  this  way  will  keep  them  loyal 
through  a  mixture  of  greed  and  fear.  "They 
believe  that  if  you're  jailed  and  you  come 
out  clean  they  can  use  this  as  a  warning," 
the  defector  says.  In  his  case,  the  worm 
turned.  Freed  from  jail,  he  resolved  to 
gather  as  much  information  as  he  could 
and,  when  the  opportunity  arose,  to  flee. 


Before  his  incarcera- 
tion, most  of  his  work 
was  concerned  with  the 
Mukhabarat  front  compa- 
nies' efforts  to  raise  hard 
currency.  Now  his  focus 
shifted,  and  he  says  he 
found  himself  indoctri- 
nated into  Iraq's  deepest 
secrets:  its  attempts  to  re- 
new its  arsenal  of  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction, 
and  build  a  new  long- 
range-missile  system  with 
which  to  deliver  them.  Before  the  Gulf  War 
and  the  arrival  of  unscom,  he  says,  the  fa- 
cilities which  had  worked  to  achieve  these 
ends  were  concentrated  in  industrial  areas 
near  Baghdad.  Now  they  are  widely  dis- 
persed. Missile  development  and  testing 
takes  place  at  the  Saad  23  compound  at 
al-Falluja,  the  defector  says,  while  at  Hat- 
teen, near  al-Musayyib  on  the  road  south 
from  Baghdad,  Saddam's  experts  work  to 
develop  missile  fuel.  He  lists  the  other  fa- 
cilities of  which  he  has  personal  knowl- 
edge: electronic  guidance  systems  at  al- 
Harith,  in  the  Kadhimiyya  district  of 
Baghdad;  missile  bodies  at  Abu  Ghraib, 
south  of  al-Harith;  a  chemical-weapons 
factory  at  Samarra;  a  biological  labora- 
tory at  Waziriyya,  a  suburb  of  Baghdad; 
heat-resistant  foils  and  coatings  at  Ur, 
the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Abraham,  in 
southern  Iraq;  chemical  warheads  at  al- 
Musayyib;  warhead  propellants  and  cov- 
ers at  the  Taiq  factory  near  Taji.  Charles 
Duelfer  says  the  defector's  list  is  "highly 
credible"  and  tallies  with  other  informa- 
tion he  has  in  his  database,  which  goes 
back  to  the  time  of  unscom's  mission. 

Like  many  who  have  escaped  Iraq  in  the 
past  decade,  the  new  defector  has  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Western  intelli- 
gence agencies  by  the  Iraqi  National  Con- 
gress, the  opposition  group  funded  by  the 
U.S.  State  Department,  which  has  its  head- 
quarters in  London.  At  the  end  of  2001,  it 
also  arranged  the  defection  of  Adnan  Ihsan 
Saeed  al-Haideri,  a  building  contractor 
whose  firm  worked  on  several  Iraqi 
weapons-of-mass-destruction  sites,  who  has 
now  been  given  refuge  in  the  West.  Nabeel 
Musawi,  an  Iraqi  National  Congress  agent, 
says  much  of  the  information  provided  by 
the  two  defectors  is  mutually  corroborating. 
"Neither  man  knows  what  the  other  has 
told  us,"  he  said,  "but  they're  saying  the 
same  thing  about  weapons  types  and 
where  they're  being  made." 

According  to  the  defector  1  interviewed, 
Iraq's  renewed  attempts  to  acquire  nuclear 
weapons  are  concentrated  on  a  project 
code-named  al-Bashir  at  Fahama,  a  pop- 
ulous residential  area  of  Baghdad.  There, 
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file  claims,  scientists— some  of  them  foreign- 
||:rs.  from  countries  including  Ukraine 
have  examined  the  possibility  of  re-creating 
ihe  small,  20-megawatt  "Isis"  reactor  the 
IJ.S.  destroyed  in  1991.  The  former  Iraqi 
mclear  scientist  Khidhir  Hamza  says  that 
;uch  a  reactor,  based  on  the  model  which 
enabled  India  to  build  its  atomic  weap- 
j  5ns,  would  produce  enough  plutonium  to 
;  5uild  a  bomb  in  approximately  two  years. 
r i  However,  he  believes  it  unlikely  that  Iraq 
•vould  rebuild  Isis,  saying  a  more  probable 
I'oute  is  through  using  techniques  for  en- 
riching uranium  in  which  Iraq  is  already 
[[skilled.  If  it  were  to  acquire  the  necessary 
i machinery,  he  says,  Iraq  already  has  the 
[{knowledge  and  equipment  to  use  the  re- 
ijsultant  weapons-grade  uranium  235  to  pro- 
duce an  atomic  bomb. 

The  defector  says  that,  had  he  not  de- 
icided  to  flee  Iraq,  his  next  mission  would 
(have  been  an  attempt  to  procure  items  for 
kthe  al-Bashir  nuclear  project.  However, 
most  of  his  final  year  as  a  Mukhabarat 
officer  was  spent  working  on  the  next  gen- 
eration of  Iraqi  ballistic  missiles.  His  par- 
i  ticular  task  was  a  top-secret  program,  code- 
I  named  Tammooz. 

The  terms  of  U.N.  cease-fire  resolution 

r  687,  which  ended  the  Gulf  War,  allow  Iraq 

^to  possess  missiles  with  a  maximum  range 

of  93  miles— not  far  enough  to  hit  any  sig- 

■  nificant  target  outside  its  borders,  with  the 
(exception  of  al-Kuwait,  the  capital  of 

■  Kuwait.  It  is  already  known  that  up  to  40 
■longer-range  "Hussein"  missiles,  an  adapt- 
.  ed  form  of  the  Scud  B  system  used  against 

Israel  during  the  Gulf  War,  survived  the  in- 
spections of  the  1990s.  The  defector  says 
they  are  hidden  around  the  country  on  mo- 
bile launchers  in  hangars  and  on  farms 
with  trees  to  conceal  them  from  aerial 
surveillance.  In  the  event  of  war,  they 
would  be  rolled  out  along  the  four  special- 
ly reinforced  roads.  These  he  traces  on  the 
map:  the  highway  south  from  Baghdad  to 
al-Hilla,  and  the  roads  from  al-Hilla  to  al- 
Nasiriyya,  from  Baghdad  east  to  al-Falluja 
and  al-Ramadi,  and,  in  the  south,  from  al- 
Kut  through  al-'Amara  to  Basra.  The  mis- 
siles can  be  fired  "from  anywhere  on  these 
lines,"  he  says.  "The  roads  are  reinforced 
with  rocks  under  the  asphalt,  and  renewed 
three  times  in  a  21-month  cycle." 

However,  deadly  as  a  Hussein  missile 
equipped  with  a  biological  or  nerve-gas 
warhead  might  be,  its  range  is  limited  to 
about  400  miles.  And  this  can  be  achieved 
only  at  a  stretch:  the  unmodified  Scud 
will  fly  no  farther  than  half  this  distance. 
With  such  a  weapon,  Iraq  can  hit  Israel,  as 
it  proved  in  1991,  but  other  targets  remain 
beyond  its  reach.  The-  new  Tammooz  sys- 
tem, the  defector  says,  has  been  designed 
with  an  initial  range  of  600  to  700  miles, 
far  enough  to  hit  Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia; 


Ankara  in  Turkey;  Cairo  and  Alexandria  in 
Egypt;  Nicosia  in  Cyprus;  and  Teheran, 
capital  of  Iraq's  historic  enemy.  Iran.  Later 
models  may  extend  this  by  up  to  another 
500  miles— far  enough  to  reach  targets 
across  a  swath  of  southern  Europe. 

By  the  summer  of  2000,  the  defector 
says,  the  Tammooz  project  was  about  half- 
way complete.  The  first  and  second  stages 
of  the  rocket  had  been  built  and  tested, 
using  steel  and  carbon  fiber  imported  ille- 
gally through  the  Mukhabarat's  front-com- 
pany web.  If  Iraq  had  managed  to  acquire 
the  supplies  it  needed,  he  says,  it  might 
have  been  ready  to  test  a  finished  missile 
by  the  middle  of  2001.  Traveling  via  Am- 
man, using  his  journalistic  cover,  the  de- 
fector arrived  in  Dubai  on  a  mission  de- 
signed to  achieve  that  end  on  August  18, 
2000.  His  assignment  there  was  to  make 
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all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  a  visit 
he  was  scheduled  to  pay  later  that  month 
with  four  Iraqi  scientists  to  Beijing,  China, 
in  order  to  try  to  buy  the  outstanding  Tam- 
mooz components. 

In  Dubai,  he  met  his  Mukhabarat  con- 
tact, who  took  him  to  the  Hotel  Inter- 
Continental  Dubai.  An  hour  after  checking 
in,  he  departed.  And  then  he  disappeared. 

The  defector  gazes  out  the  window,  then 
holds  his  head  in  his  hands.  Some- 
times his  fear  is  palpable.  Did  I  think 
he  had  done  the  right  thing  by  defect- 
ing? he  asks.  "I'm  walking  a  way  I  don't 
know  where,"  he  says.  "Maybe  my  road 
is  dangerous."  He  sighs.  "Maybe  some- 
body will  save  me."  At  the  time  of  this 
writing,  the  opposition  Iraqi  National 
Congress  is  working  to  rescue  members 
of  his  family  who  remain  inside  Iraq.  "I 
trust  my  friends  in  the  I.N.C.,"  he  says, 
"but  I'm  so  alone  here." 

It  was  the  Iraqi  National  Congress  that 
organized  my  interview  with  this  defector- 
just  as  it  had  introduced  me  in  Beirut  to 
the  former  terrorist  trainer  Abu  Zeinab  al- 
Qurairy,  whose  story  was  published  in  this 


magazine's  February  2002  issue.  As  1  have 
come  to  know  its  operatives  across  the 
Middle  East,  it  seems  to  me  they  resemble 
nothing  so  much  as  the  Underground  Rail- 
road, the  clandestine  network  which  res- 
cued slaves  from  the  American  South  be- 
fore the  Civil  War.  In  Washington,  State 
Department  officials  have  criticized  the 
Iraqi  National  Congress,  suggesting  it 
amounts  to  little  more  than  a  bunch  of 
pampered  exiles  with  no  real  presence  or 
support  in  Iraq  and  the  surrounding  region. 
My  own  dealings  with  it  make  me  ques- 
tion that  view.  My  impression  is  of  a  highly 
organized  and  motivated  group  that  is  able 
to  cross  borders  to  retrieve  documents  and 
human  beings  without  detection— and  with 
a  network  of  safe  houses,  agents,  and  sym- 
pathizers inside  Iraq  who  are  prepared  to 
run  considerable  risks. 

As  the  defector  and  I  spoke,  over  two 
long  days  in  March  2002,  the  debate  in 
the  West  on  what,  if  anything,  to  do  about 
Iraq  and  Saddam  Hussein  was  feverish. 
Once  President  Bush  had  described  Iraq 
as  part  of  an  "axis  of  evil"  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  address,  some  kind  of  interven- 
tion seemed  inevitable.  At  the  same  time, 
there  were  powerful  voices  urging  re- 
straint: in  the  liberal  media;  in  the  capi- 
tals of  Europe;  in  the  State  Department 
andC.I.A. 

The  defector's  information  only  intensi- 
fies the  dilemma  posed  by  the  persistence 
of  Saddam  Hussein.  This  account  of  the 
ease  with  which  Iraq  appears  to  have  evad- 
ed UN.  sanctions  to  date  does  not  make 
one  confident  that  the  so-called  smart 
sanctions  now  being  proposed  as  a  means 
of  curbing  Saddam's  military  ambition  are 
any  more  likely  to  be  effective.  At  the  same 
time,  Saddam's  alleged  willingness  to  use  a 
nuclear  weapon  against  Israel  before  the 
invasion  of  Kuwait  suggests  that  the  global 
strategic  threat  that  his  possession  of  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  represents  is  not 
theoretical,  but  real. 

But  how  far  have  the  Tammooz  missile 
and  other  programs  progressed?  How  ef- 
fective are  his  chemical  and  biological 
weapons?  How  ready  are  his  regime's  ser- 
vants to  activate  a  strategy  that  might  see 
the  Middle  East  afflicted  with  biblical  de- 
struction in  the  event  of  a  U.S.  attack?  On 
an  accurate  Western  assessment  of  such 
questions  much  may  depend. 

In  a  guarded  hangar  at  Saddam  Inter- 
national Airport,  according  to  the  defector, 
Hussein  keeps  a  private  jet  and  helicopter 
in  constant  readiness:  their  purpose  is  to 
facilitate  his  flight  from  Baghdad  when  the 
day  of  reckoning  comes.  It  remains  to  be 
seen,  assuming  he  can  find  someplace  will- 
ing to  let  him  land,  whether  he  will  choose 
to  use  that  option  or  to  burn  in  the  fire 
which  may  now  be  very  near.  □ 
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BAG  LADY  AND 
GENTLEMAN 

Kate  and  Andy  Spa 

at  Bemelmans  Bar 

the  Carlyle  Hotel, 

February  25,  200; 


ate  and  Andy  Spade  are  a  wedding-cake  cou- 
ple—a classic  perfect  fit.  Watch  them  together 
for  two  minutes,  his  sea-blue  eyes,  her  dark- 
lashed  hazels,  and  you  see  that  they  delight  in  each  other, 
which  is  why  they've  been  compared  to  Nick  and  Nora 
Charles  of  The  Thin  Man.  There's  something  Barbie  and 
Ken  about  their  showroom  on  West  25th  Street,  a  se- 
quence of  rectilinear  rooms  and  op-art  accents  that's  as 
playful  as  Barbie's  dream  house.  Indeed,  in  the  monster 
mash  of  fashion  empires,  that  land  of  gargantuan  egos 
and  frantic  escapism,  Kate  and  Andy  Spade  can  seem 
almost  square-like  the  clean-cut  handbag  that  was  the 
first  creation  to  wear  their  company  name,  Kate  Spade. 
They're  not.  Kate  and  Andy  Spade  have  built  a  $70  mil- 
lion business  by  knowin  •  vhat  they  don't  want  to  be- 
too  luxe,  too  hip,  too  ret-  u       nable   too  fast.  In 


DEUCE  OF  SPADES 

Kate  and  Andy  Spade  have  built  a  $70  million 

business,  updating  echoes  of  their 

midwestern  childhoods  in  the  fresh  classic 

design  of  stationery,  shoes,  eyewear, 

men's  accessories-and  now  fragrance.  It  all 

started  with  a  bag . . .  and  a  dream 
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other  words,  they're  having  fun  being  exactly  who  they  are. 

Both  were  born  in  the  Midwest,  Kate  in  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, and  Andy  in  Birmingham,  Michigan.  The  two  met  in  col- 
lege -Arizona  State  University— when  Kate  Brosnahan,  the  fifth  of 
her  family's  six  children,  took  a  part-time  job  at  a  Phoenix  haber- 
dashery, John's  &  Co.  Andy  was  already  working  there  part-time 
(his  younger  brother,  comedian  David  Spade,  of  Saturday  Night 
Live  and  Just  Shoot  Me  fame,  worked  there,  too:  "I  got  "let  go,'" 
David  says,  "cause  I  wasn't  'producing'"). 

There  were  two  sides  to  the  store,  and  Andy  and  Kate  would 
see  each  other  across  the  hall.  "Sometimes  we'd  go  to  the  other 
side,"  Andy  remembers,  "and  talk  when  it  was  slow." 

"I  thought  he  was  adorable,"  Kate  says.  She  has  one  of 
those  husky  voices  men  melt  for.  "But  he  had  a  girlfriend.' 

"We  really  met,"  Andy 
continues,  "when  I  had 
an  old  car  that  I  loved— 
1  was  crazy  about  it, 
but  it  never  ran.  I'd  al- 
ways ask  Kate  for  a  ride 
home,  because  it  would 
never  start.  That's  how 
we  got  to  know  each 
other,  and  I  realized  I 
just  loved  her  company. 
It  just  kind  of  happened 
organically— we  were  dat- 
ing! I  don't  think  we 
ever  said  officially  what 
we  were  doing." 

Andy  liked  that  Kate  had 
"her  own  little  way  about 
her."  She  liked  that  he  was 
"a  little  shy  and  stuck  to 
himself.  He  did  his  own 
thing— ran,  was  a  triathlete." 

"I'd  take  Kate  for  a  bike 
ride,  like  15  miles  ..." 

"I  mean,  I  was  not  athlet- 
ic," she  says.  "I'm  still  not. 
So  I  pretended  it  was  some- 
thing that  interested  me  a 
lot.  He  would  work  on 
Thursday  night,  and  I  would 
ride  my  bike,  and  I'm  like, 
'Hi,  what  are  you  doing? 
I've  been  out  here  for,  I  don't 
know,  hours.'" 

Andy  is  laughing  softly, 
watching  her.  "You  did  do 
that." 


Kate  designed  a  prototype  for  the 

bag  she  herself  wanted  to  carry  but  could 

never  find:  good-natured,  ladylike. 


The  two  planned  a  trip  to 
I  urope  after  graduation, 
but  because  Andy  had  started  his  own  advertising  agency 
during  his  senior  year,  he  had  to  stay  put.  Kate  went  off  alone, 
and  when  her  ticket  returned  her  to  New  York  City,  she  got  a  job 
there,  at  Mademoiselle  magazine,  as  a  temp.  Well,  why  not? 
Meanwhile,  Andy  decided  Arizona  wasn't  a  great  place  to  start 
an  ad  agency.  "Your  business  is  limited  somewhat."  he  says. 
"The  golf  trade."  He  sold  the  agency,  went  east  to  sec  Kate,  and 
landed  a  copywriting  job  at  Bozell,  Jacobs,  Kenyon  &  Fxkhardt. 
The  next  few  years  were        proverbia   Li  ther/Making 

Your  Way  in  the  Big  City  y,  nbing  the 

fashion  ladder  at  Mademoisel  was  \  mak- 

ing his  reputation  with  witty,  in  n  um- 


paigns:  Charivari's  "Wake  us  when  it's  over"  (a  salvo  against 
Gap-era  conformity),  Fruitopia's  psychedelic  kaleidoscopes,  and 
that  wonderful  series  of  Yellow  Pages  puns  (Motivational  Speak- 
ers, Riveting  Machines). 

"Andy  always  had  a  highly  creative  reputation,  a  highly  re- 
fined sense  of  humor,"  says  Richard  Kirshenbaum,  the  co- 
chairman  of  Kirshenbaum  Bond  &  Partners,  who  hired  Andy  as 
a  copywriter  in  the  late  1980s.  "There  was  always  something 
unexpected.  Something  that  had  a  twist." 

This  is  not  surprising,  given  a  childhood  in  which  imag- 
ination trumped  convention.  "As  my  mom  tells  it," 
Andy  says,  sharing  a  bit  of  Spade-family  lore,  "I  had 
a  Handy  Andy  tool  set  and  I  was  carving  her 
coffee  table  in  half.  My  father  came  over  and 
said,  'Judy,  damn  it.'  And  she  said,  'Isn't  that 
creative?'"  In  high  school,  at  the  one  bookstore 
in  town,  Andy  discovered  Interview  mag- 
azine and  another  Handy  Andy:  Warhol! 
"He  was  liberating  for  me,"  he  says. 
"The  same  way  Bukowski  was,  as  a 
writer.  Warhol  took  off  where  Duchamp 
stopped.  He  just  made  everything 
art.  For  me  that  was  fantastic.  You 
can  look  at  everything  in  a  new 
context,  and  make  it  into  some- 
thing new." 

By  the  time  the  two  were  near- 
ing  30,  around  1991,  Kate  had  risen 
y  to  senior  fashion  editor  in 
charge  of  accessories  at 
Mademoiselle,  and  she  began 
to  wonder,  "So  then  what  is 
there?  It  just  seemed  that 
this  wasn't  what  I  was  go- 
ing to  do." 

The  couple  had  always 
talked  about  starting  a  busi- 
ness. "It  was  really  about 
having  some  control,"  Andy 
recalls.  "We  knew  it  would 
have  to  be  creative.  We: 
weren't  businesspeople.  The 
idea— it  wasn't  to  be  big.  It 
was  just  to  try  something, 
and  if  anything  we'd  learn  a 
lot,  and  if  it  didn't  work  out 
we'd  go  back  and  figure  out 
something  else." 

"We  had  thought  advertis- 
ing," Kate  says,  "and  I  would 
be  on  the  account  side.  And 
then  we  realized  Andy  was 
doing  far  better  financially 
at  the  advertising  agency  than 
I  was  at  the  magazine,  so  it  didn't  make  sense  for  him  to  quit  his 
job.  We  had  to  have  something  I  could  get  going  before  he  quit. 
And  it  was  accessories  and  handbags,  specifically  handbags." 

Again,  they  never  said  officially  what  they  were  doing— they  just 
took  Andy's  401  (k)  (and  not  a  cent  from  anyone  else)  and  start- 
ed. In  fact,  for  Kate,  the  only  risk  in  the  whole  venture  was 
"telling  too  many  people.  I  could  just  hear  it  in  my  head:  'Well, 
you  got  a  little  big  for  your  britches,  did  ya?'" 

Kate  didn't  have  a  day  of  design  training,  and  she  had  not 
been  artistic  as  a  child— "Students  were  pulled  aside  to  spend 
more  time  in  art  class,"  she  says,  "and  I  wasn't  one  of  them." 
But  she  did  have  a  distinctive  personal  style  (she's  been  likened 
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to  both  Audrey  Hepburn  and  Katharine 
Hepburn,  and  is  right  in  between),  and  she'd 
studied  the  accessories  market  for  years. 
Using  paper,  she  designed  a  prototype  for  the 
kind  of  bag  she  herself  wanted  to  carry  but 
could  never  find:  good-natured,  ladylike,  with 
echoes  of  Mom's  mid-century,  short-handled 
bag  (the  kind  that  could  stand  up  on  its  own),  but  stripped  of 
decorative  busyness  on  the  outside,  pared  down  to  a  sculpted 
stroke  of  color  or  patterned  fabric.  It  was  so  pared  down  that 
Kate  took  the  label  from  the  inside  and  stitched  it  to  the  out- 
side—so the  eye  would  have  a  place  to  go. 

The  bag  debuted  at  Barneys  and  Charivari  in  1993.  but  what 
people  wouldn't  quite  see  until  the  mid-1990s,  when  the 
hand-to-hand  combat  between  designer  handbags  heated 
up,  was  just  how  American  this  handbag  was.  Prada's  bags  in 
black  military  fabric  carried  a  postmodern  whiff  of  the  abyss. 
Gucci  was  snobby  jet-set  expense.  Dior's  bag  had  a  logo  that 
dangled  like  a  demented  charm  bracelet.  But  in  her  early 
squares  and  rectangles,  made  first  in  black  satin-finished  nylon 
and  then  in  spanking  saturated  brights  (her  current  favorite  bag 
is  a  style  called  "Chance,"  in  apple  green),  Kate  was  doing 
something  cleaner  and  bigger.  Working  with  the  precision  of  an 
artist  or  architect  (the  handbags  have  been  shown  at  the 
Cooper-Hewitt  museum  and  recognized  with  design  awards),  she 
combined  elements  of  American  style— modesty,  clarity,  suit- 
ability, strength— into  something  straight  out  of  Strunk  and 
White,  a  book  Andy  admires.  (The  Elements  of  Style,  page  81: 
Avoid  foreign  languages.)  It  was  a  neat  aesthetic  package  that 
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FLOWER  COUPLE 

In  their  New  York  City  showroom, 

Andy  and  Kate  are  ready 

for  a  night  on  the  town;  Henry, 

their  Maltese,  gnaws  on 

a  Kate  Spade  bag. 


filled  a  wide  gap  in  the  market.  The  label 
said,  "kate  spade." 

Kate  and  Andy  weren't  married  yet,  but  the 
bag  was  their  baby,  and  the  name  had  a  ring.  It 
was  printed  in  New  Baskerville,  a  typeface  that 
feels  contemporary  yet  timeless.  It  was  kept  low- 
ercase, Andy  says,  "because  we're  lowercase." 
And  therein  lies  the  other  part  of  the  package: 
Andy's  advertising,  as  precise  and  surprising  as  Kate's  designs, 
and  universally  regarded  as  brilliant.  It  explores  Warholian  con- 
cerns—how the  informal  crystallizes  into  the  formal— and  also  hon- 
ors Strunk  and  White:  Do  not  overstate.  Do  not  explain  too  much. 
Do  not  inject  opinion.  A  Kate  Spade  ad  shows  straight-arrow 
Americans— young  adults  or  parents  with  children— doing  everyday 
things  in  a  colorful  world.  It  contains  shots  of  whimsy,  tweaks  of 
uncertainty,  and  a  sensation  of  narrative  that  can  seem  innocent 
or  ominous— it's  up  to  you.  The  ads  have  virtually  no  text,  and  yet 
you  still  try  to  read  them.  Sometimes  the  ads  don't  even  show  a 
product,  as  if  to  say  life  is  more  important  than  objects. 

"They  always  add  some  kind  of  detail  that  fixates  you,  aside 
from  what  they're  pushing,"  says  writer  and  fashion  consultant 
Brenda  Cullerton.  "So  there's  a  context  that's  intriguing." 

"It's  a  thinking  man's  point  of  view,"  says  Richard  Kirshen- 
baum.  "Andy  and  Kate  grew  up  in  suburbia,  and  I  think  that 
there's  this  sense  in  all  of  us  who  grew  up  in  the  suburbs,  watch- 
ing our  parents  and  now  realizing  you  are  your  parents— what 
about  that  is  the  same  and  what  about  that  is  different?  There  is 
a  sense  of  intellectual  curiosity  mixed  with  style  mixed  with  the 
classics  that  defines  the  brand.  It's  a  wonderful  positioning." 
Kate  and  Andy  both  had  childhoods  in  which  their  parents 
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divorced  yet  stayed  close  to  raise  the  children. 
Maybe  this  is  why  a  world  of  airbrushed  perfec- 
tion is  not  part  of  their  aesthetic.  Kate  Spade 
L.L.C.  doesn't  make  myths  in  the  Ralph  Lauren 
mode,  or  seek  Nirvana  like  Donna  Karan.  It 
doesn't  see  happiness  as  antithetical  to  reality. 

"They're  looking  at  American  culture,"  says 
Peter  Halley,  publisher  of  the  art  magazine  In- 
dex, "it's  not  so  much  idealized— there  seems  to 
be  more  emotional  resonance.  American  culture 
isn't  strictly  celebrated—it's  sort  of  thought  about. 
More  of  a  poetics." 

"It's  that  one  moment  in  time  you  try  to  cap- 
ture," Andy  explains.  "Something  happened  be- 
fore and  something's  happening  after.  I  never 
see  it  as  negative.  I  just  don't  come  to  it  with 
that.  It's  not  dark— just  thoughtful." 

In  fact,  "thoughtful"  is  the  word  that  con- 
stantly comes  up  in  discussions  of  Kate  and 
Andy.  And  not  only  because  all  new  employees 
are  given  copies  of  Emily  Post's  Etiquette.  It's 
also  the  way  they've  grown  the  company— slow- 
ly, conservatively,  never  borrowing  a  penny, 
wary  of  long  leases,  and  in  directions  unique  to 
them:  stationery;  then  shoes,  eyewear;  then  trav- 
el (which  they  launched  two  months  after  Sep- 
tember 11.  flying  in  the  face  of  fear).  Jack  Spade, 
Andy's  men's  label— named  for  Jack  Kerouac 
and  Jack  Welch,  the  Beat  and  the  former  G.E. 
C.E.O.,  not  to  mention  Kate's  Uncle  Jack— is  yet 
another  experiment.  A  guys'  accessories  shop 
organized  as  if  it  were  a  high-school 
science-club  project,  it's  a  work  of  concep- 
tual art  that's  equal  to  anything  on  dis- 
play in  the  neighboring  galleries  on  Greene 
Street  in  SoHo.  And  more  fun. 

"They  don't  do  just  whatever  comes 
into  their  heads,"  says  Halley.  "It's  very, 
very  focused  and  has  been  thought  out. 
And  besides  the  cohesiveness  of  the  idea, 
everything  is  brought  to  a  certain  level  of 
resolution." 

This  steady  inventiveness— achieved  with  Pamela  Bell  Simotas 
and  Elyce  Arons,  two  trusted  partners  who've  been  with  Kate 
and  Andy  from  the  company's  first  years— has  not  gone  unno- 
ticed in  the  industry.  In  1999.  the  company  received  and  ac- 
cepted an  offer  that  was  not  only  a  huge  feather  in  its  cap  but 
also  an  unusual  and  innovative  leap  in  retail.  Neiman  Marcus 
bought  56  percent  of  the  business,  a  move  that  would  give  Kate 
Spade  L.L.C.  more  room  to  grow  while  still  allowing  it  to  main- 
tain autonomy.  "The  more  goods  that  came  in.  the  faster  they 
were  selling,"  says  Burton  M.  Tansky,  president  and  C.E.O.  of 
the  Neiman  Marcus  Group.  "We  saw  [the  investment]  as  an  ex- 
citing opportunity.  They're  operating  as  a  subsidiary,  a  division 
of  our  company,  and  they're  selling  to  many  of  our  competitors, 
and  we  expect  them  to.  It's  a  win-win." 

This  month,  Kate  Spade  L.L.C.  moves  into  another  realm,  fra- 
grance and  beauty,  in  partnership  with  the  estimable  Estee 
Lauder  company.  Two  years  in  the  making,  the  fragrance 
is  pure  Kate,  traditional  honeysuckle  and  tuberose  mixed  with  a 
youthful  twist  of  neroli  and  violet  leaves. 

"They  are  the  most  unlikely  people  that  you  expect  to  find  in 
the  fashion  world,"  says  Leonard  Lauder,  chairman  of  Estee 
Lauder.  "Kate  is  the  girl  next  door.  I've  been  acquainted  with 
so  many  fashionistas  over  the  years,  and  she  is  the  anti- 
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Taking  a  break  between  store 

openings  and  fragrance 

launches,  Kate  and  Andy  Spade 

sip  martinis  at  Bemelmans  Bar. 


ashionista,  and  because  of  that  I  just  love 
Andy's  style  is  brimming  with  enthusiasm,  smart, 
and— what  I'm  going  to  say  to  you  sounds  almost 
crazy— opinionated  and  flexible.  That's  his  bril- 
liance. They  are  a  pleasure  to  work  with.  Ab- 
solute sweethearts." 

And  that's  just  it.  They  are  sweethearts.  She  with  her  dark 
hair  that  flips  up  like  a  smile,  and  he  with  his  quick  humor  and 
eyes  that  catch  everything,  read  everything,  especially  his  "Katy." 
Their  favorite  places  in  New  York  are  smallish  and  have  history, 
classics  like  Bemelmans  Bar  or  local  spots  like  Donohue's,  a  P.  J. 
Clarke's-type  restaurant  with  booths  you  can  slide  into  after  a  10- 
hour  day.  (They  also  like  Elaine's,  because  she  "serves  late.")  Even 
at  home,  in  their  nine-room  Park  Avenue  apartment  of  two  years — 
or  their  renovated  farmhouse  in  Southampton— Andy  is  protective, 
of  Kate,  switching  the  TV  channel  if  it's  something  discordant  that . 
might  be  upsetting.  (Kate  is  dismayed  to  learn  that  the  tiny  screech 
owls  recently  introduced  into  Central  Park  eat  other  birds— "I'll  I 
look  at  them  quite  differently,"  she  says.  "They  won't  seem  as- 
sweet")  Like  true  midwesterners,  they're  both  disappointed  that 
this  winter  didn't  bring  more  snow.  And  despite  the  ever-present 
Henry— their  doted-on  Maltese  terrier— they  definitely  want  children. 

"Three  would  be  good,"  Andy  says. 

"I  would  love  three."  Kate  agrees.  "Two  is  awfully  nice,  but 
there's  more  reality  in  the  dynamics  of  three." 

And  what  is  the  most  romantic  place  in  New  York  City? 

For  Kate,  the  answer's  easy:  "Our  apartment  in  front  of  the  fire." 

Andy  thinks  a  bit  longer.  "I  still  am  in  love  with  the  skyline 
from  Brooklyn.  Because  Kate  and  I  came  here  together,  so  we 
saw  that  together." 

And  then  it's  time  for  them  to  go  back  to  work— to  his  office 
on  the  fifth  floor  and  hers  on  the  sixth- together.  D 
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Patriots  quarterback  Tom  Brady  recognizes  that  some  battles  are  even  more  important  than  those  fought  on  the  field. 
"Coming  from  a  family  with  a  mother  and  three  older  sisters,  breast  cancer  is  something  I  don't  take  lightly."  And  although 
it's  primarily  a  women's  disease,  Tom  is  quick  to  point  out,  it  touches  us  all.  "One  out  of  every  eight  women  get  it.  That's  our 
mothers,  our  sisters,  our  aunts,  our  girlfriends.  You  don't  have  to  get  breast  cancer  to  be  affected  by  it." 

Whatever  your  inspiration,  get  tied  to  the  cause  at  www.fordvehicles.com/fordforce. 


This  important  health  message  is  brought  to  you  through  the  generosity  of  Ford. 
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Get  Tied 
To  The  Cause 

Set  a  Trend  for  Life 

When  you  get  dressed  this  spring,  make  the  fashion  statement  that  speaks  social  volumes.  The 
2002  Ford  bandanna— created  by  the  last  word  on  accessories,  designer  Kate  Spade— identifies 
you  as  a  crusader  in  the  fight  against  breast  cancer. . .  and  fashion-savvy  to  boot!  Pick  up  yours 
(it's  free!)  at  the  Ford  tent  at  Susan  G.  Komen  Breast  Cancer  Foundation  Race  for  the  Cure* 
events  across  the  country.  You  don't  have  to  run  to  be  a  hero— wear  it  as  you  run,  walk  or 
simply  cheer  from  the  sidelines. 

For  more  information  and  Race  dates,  visit  www.fordvehicles.com/fordforce. 

Ford:  Putting  the  Brakes  on  Breast  Cancer 

Ford  Division  and  its  dealers  are  leaders  in  the  fight  against  breast 
cancer.  Over  the  past  eight  years,  Ford  has  dedicated  more  than 
$50  million  toward  increasing  awareness,  especially  the  need  for  early 
detection,  education  and  research.  Please  join  Ford  and  the  Komen 
Foundation  in  their  mission  to  help  find  a  cure. 


Get  Carried  Away  Sweepstakes 

This  season.  Ford  invites  you  to  spring  into  style.  Enter  the  Get  Carried  Away 

Sweepstakes  for  a  chance  to  be  one  of  50  people  to  win  a  classic  leather 

handbag  by  designer  Kate  Spade.  Paired  with  the  Ford  bandanna,  it's  the 

coolest  way  to  make  the  season's  most  important  fashion  statement. 

To  enter  and  for  complete  rules,  visit  www.fordvehicles.com/fordforce. 

NO  PURCHASE  NECESSARY.  Open  to  individuals  who  have  internet  access  as  of 
April  5,  2002.  Void  where  prohibited. 
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Now  in  Paperback! 


Peter  Bart,  Variety: 

"Definitely  qualifies  for  Variety's  'Beyond  Boffo'  category." 

Regis  Philbin,  Live  with  Regis  and  Kelly: 

"You're  gonna  love  this  book!" 

Martin  Scorsese: 

"[These]  striking,  beautiful  photographs — of  the  icons 

of  the  studios'  golden  age  seamlessly  interwoven  with  their 

modern  successors — capture  on  the  page  the  magic 

and  glamour  of  the  dreamworld  called  Hollywood." 

House  &  Garden: 

"Put  it  on  the  coffee  table  next  to  the  candy 
dish  and  see  which  is  more  irresistible." 

E!  News  Daily: 

imate  showbiz  family  album." 

Liz  Smith: 

"If  you  buy  just  one 

[gift]  book,  don't  hesitate 

to  make  it  the  massive 

Vanity  Fair's  Hollywood." 

Chicago  Tribune: 

"Luscious." 


Matt  Lauer,  Today: 

"Amazing." 


The  New  York  Times: 

"The  best  of  the  old 
Vanity  Fair  and  the  new." 

Time: 

"This  is  the  ultimate 
Hollywood  picture  historv." 

USA  Today: 

"A  stunning  collection." 

New  York  Post: 

"Pure  movie  magic."  Rated  the  season's 
No.  I  coffee-table  book. 

Steven  Spielberg: 

"Here  is  a  remarkable  gallery  of 
personal  moments  and  uninhibited  vanities 
captured  forever  by  the  people  who 
dwell  on  the  other  side  of  our  mirrors." 


Three  hundred  twenty  pages  of  power  and  scandal, 

beauty  and  glamour — in  full  color — from  VIKING  STUDIO. 
IN  BOOKSTORES  NOW! 
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CELEBRITY-HUNTERS* 

Jessica  Callan  (far  left)  I 

and  Eva  Simpson 

at  a  party  thrown  by 

Jude  Law.  Inset, 

the  girls  get  what  they 

came  for:  a  photc 

with  the  host 
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he  3  a.m.  girls  called  Jude  Law 
"Jude  Bore"  in  print,  and  that,  they 
say,  is  when  the  courtship  started. 
The  calls  from  the  P.R.,  the  apologies,  an 
exclusive  invitation  to  see  the  new  lingerie 
from  Law's  wife,  actress-designer  Sadie 
Frost,  at  the  St.  Martin's  Lane  hotel. 

The  3  a.m.  girls  are  the  hottest  gossip 
columnists  in  London,  and  Law  had  refused 
to  pose  with  them  for  a  picture.  "We  were 
going  to  bring  you  a  picture  of  us  with  Jude 
Law,  but  he  wouldn't  oblige,"  the  3  a.m. 
girls  wrote  in  their  column  in  The  Mirror, 
leaving  a  white  space  in  place  of  his  photo. 

Tonight,  a  rainy  London  evening,  the  3 
a.m.  girls  have  come  for  a  makeup  ses- 
sion—a party  hosted  by  Law  and  Frost  at 
an  aromatic  Aveda  spa  in  Covent  Garden. 
The  guests  drink  Quiet  Storms,  a  cocktail 
of  vodka,  guava  juice,  and  litchi  nuts,  while 
watching  a  compelling  video  of  desperate 
little  animals  trying  to  break  out  of  cages. 
It's  a  50-second  commercial  Law  and  Frost 
have  made  in  support  of  the  anti-fur  move- 
ment, starring  Paul  McCartney,  Stella  Mc- 
Cartney, Helena  Christensen,  Moby  . . . 

"Uch.  I  should  have  worn  my  pony 
boots,"  says  Jessie?  Callan. 

Jessica  and  her  Eva  Simpson— 

the  3  a.m.  girls— are  w  ring  identical  witchy 
shoes  and  bobbing  g  ■:■  cop  earrings.  Jes- 
sica, 26,  is  a  willowy  b   .  an  off-the- 
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Eva  Simpson  and  Jessica  Callan, 

the  brash  young  team  behind  The  Mirrors  "3  A.M.' 

gossip  column,  have  become  London's 

must-read  tabloid  stars.  Their  nightly  mission? 

Close  encounters  with  the  likes  of  Tom  Cruise, 

Russell  Crowe,  and  Jude  Law-and  woe  to  those 

celebrities  who  don't  play  ball 
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shoulder  leopard-print  blouse,  show- 
ing a  lot  of  shoulder.  Eva,  27,  is  hard- 
bodied,  black,  wearing  a  shiny  tank  top 
and  shiny  tight  pants.  The  3  a.m.  girls 
have  a  look  about  them  that  says  they 
will  have  things  to  say  about  you,  later, 
in  the  ladies'  room. 

Despite  what  Noel  Gallagher  of  Oasis 
called  them  in  front  of  80,000  people 
at  Wembley  Stadium— "mingers"  (British 
slang  for  rather  unattractive  people)— the 
3  a.m.  girls  are  at  least  as  attractive  as  the 
Spice  Girls,  whom  they  write  about  often, 
with  particular  glee.  It  was  their  column, 
"3  a.m.,"  that  broke  the  news  that  Sporty 
Spice  had  gone  on  antidepressants.  "I  cried 
and  cried  when  they  called  me  Beefy  Spice," 
she  told  the  3  a.m.  girls,  in  a  bathroom. 

"Mummy,  when's  the  party  going  to  start?" 
asks  a  restless  little  boy  with  glasses.  (He 
is  Finlay,  11,  Frost's  son  with  Gary  Kemp, 
formerly  of  Spandau  Ballet.) 

"Em  ..."  Frost,  dark-haired, 
sharp,  nervously  touches  her 
cashmere  scarf.  "We're  just  here 
to  have  a  really  mellow  event," 
she  tells  the  3  a.m.  girls.  "We're 
just  here  to  talk  about  fur." 

"Right,"  the  3  a.m.  girls  say. 
"Brilliant." 

"Now,  you  tell  us,  love,"  Jessi- 
ca says  as  Frost  darts  away.  "Let's  sit 
and  have  a  video.  Save  the  whales.  This 
is  not  what  we  do." 

"3  a.m.'"s  item  on  Jude  Law  had 
said:  "When  we  asked  if  we  could  pose 
for  a  picture  with  the  somewhat  small 
actor,  Jude  spat,  'Absolutely  no  way.  I'm 
not  going  to  be  pictured  with  them.'" 

The  3  a.m.  girls  are  now  waiting  for 
their  picture. 

Law— who  has  grown  out  his  whiskers 
for  a  stage  play  (Doctor  Faustus)—\s  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  room,  duti- 
fully talking  fur.  He  says,  "It's  an  is- 
sue that  needs  to  be  raised."  A  small 
boy  (his  son  with  Frost,  Rafferty,' 
five),  in  a  funky,  pin-striped  suit, 
is  eyeing  the  animal  video  while 
pounding  on  his  father's  legs. 

Now  Law  seems  to  be  trying  to 
escape;  he's  about  to  go.  But  his 
PR.  dashes  after  him,  urging  him 
to  pose  with  the  girls. 

A  camera  flashes.  The  3  a.m.  girls 
beam.  Law  seems  to  find  it  hard  to. 

I  ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  their 
column. 

He  blinks. 

"I  don't  read  Tlw  Mirror"  he  says. 

In  the  London  tabloid  wars,  The  Mirror 
ranks  third  in  circulation— behind  The 
Sun  and  the  Daily  Mail,  ahead  of  the 
Daily  Express  and  the  Daily  Star— but  giv- 
en the  British  appetite  for  football  news, 
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"THEY'VE  GOT  A  LICENSE  TO  KILL," 
SAYS  THEIR  EDITOR,  PIERS  MORGAN. 
"THEY'RE  MY  LITTLE  JAMES  BONDS." 


photographs  of  barely  clad  women,  and 
what  one  editor  calls  "I-got-my-dick- 
stuck-in-a-washing-machine  stories," 
that  still  means  2.3  million  readers,  6 
million  on  weekends. 

In  just  a  year  and  a  half,  "3  a.m." 
has  become  Tlie  Mirror's  star  column, 
and  the  3  a.m.  girls,  stars.  They're  pic- 
tured daily,  posing  with  the 
celebrities  who  find  it  prudent 
not  to  deny  them. 

Their  antics  have  made  their 
column  the  sort  of  thing  people 
turn  to  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
although  they  might  not  like  to 
admit  it.  The  3  a.m.  girls  were 
voted  "the  most  popular  role 
models  in  print"  in  a  recent  sur- 
vey of  Britain's  media-studies  stu- 
dents. Maxim  magazine  deemed 
them  the  270th  most  desir- 
able women  in  the  world- 
ahead  of  Monica  Seles,  be- 
hind Popeye's  Olive  Oyl. 

"3  a.m."  is  really  about  the 
3  a.m.  girls.  It's  the  chronicle 
of  a  fantasy,  of  being  a  girl- 
about-town  and  getting  into 
mischief  in  the  presence  of 
celebrities— preferably  involv- 
ing sex.  There  was  the  time,  for  example, 
when  Eva  was  ejected  from  Leonardo  Di- 
Caprio's  hotel  room  for,  she  says,  refus- 
ing to  "snog  his  ugly  mate."  And  then 
there  was  the  time  Jessica  says  she  was 
invited  to  have  a  threesome  with  Dwight 
Yorke,  a  famous  footballer,  and  his  girl- 
friend, Jordan,  a  British  model  known 
for  having  enormous  breast  implants. 
The  Mirror  ran  it  on  the  front  page: 

"Constantly  asking 
me  if  her  nipples  were 
showing  and  berating 
me  when  one  popped 
out  of  her  tight,  low- 
cut  suede  top, Jordan 
giggled  while  Dwight 
made  outrageous  in- 
quiries about  my  love 
life. 

"'Do  you  like  black 
men?'  he  asked  me  at  4  a.m.  as  the 
millionaires  were  wrapping  up  their 
evening  at  this,  the  most  exclusive 
club  in  Monte  Carlo." 

Their  readers  seem  to  love  the  3 
a.m.  girls  all  the  more  for  acting 
less  like  journalists  than  like  bewitched, 
or  simply  outraged,  fans.  When  a  star  is 
"nice"— poses  for  a  picture,  gives  them 
a  "chat"— especially  if  he  is  an  attrac- 
tive male,  the  3  a.m.  girls  retract  their 
nails.  They  wrote  giddily  of  nursing 
hangovers  with  George  Clooney,  whom 
they  had  brought  a  bottle  of  Stolichna- 
ya  vodka:  "The  three  of  us  joined  Mark 
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[Wahlberg]  in  turning  green."  They  gushed 
over  Tom  Cruise,  who  gave  them  an  un- 
characteristically flirtatious  answer  when 
asked  what  Nicole  Kidman  had  given 
him  for  his  38th  birthday:  "That  naughty 
smirk  returned  and  he  laughed:  'Some- 
thing filthy.'" 

Cruise  was  the  3  a.m.  girls'  first  assign- 
ment. To  gain  access  to  him,  they  relied  on 
stealth.  "We  opted,"  they  wrote,  "for  a  tra- 
ditional pincer  movement,  gliding  effort- 
lessly past  the  phalanx  of  bodyguards, 
P.R.'s  and  starry-eyed  flunkies. . . . 

"He  looked  scared,  and  had  every  rea- 
son to  be." 


0 


h  my  God,  it's  the  3  a.m.  girls!" 
queals  a  dancer  at  Spearmint  Rhi- 
no, an  upscale  strip  joint  on  Totten- 
ham Court  Road. 

The  3  a.m.  girls  take  the  seats  of  hon- 
ored guests  at  the  front.  A  pole  dancer  in 
an  American-flag  corset  swings  a  leg  over 
their  heads. 

Their  stripper  friend, 
Georgina  Law— often  seen 
posing  in  News  of  the  World— 
comes  over  and  sits  down.  "I 
resign  from  lap-dancing  to- 
day," she  tells  the  girls.  "I  'ad 
enoof!  I'm  becoming  a  wine 
taster.  Hey.  I  could  be  the  new 

3  A.M." 

"3  a.m."  is  currently  missing  its  third  girl 
reporter.  Once  there  was  Polly  Graham, 
who  left  after  a  year  to  write  her  own  col- 
umn at  the  Sunday  Mirror.  Then  there  was 
Bryony  Gordon,  21,  who  resigned  in  Febru- 
ary after  two  months  on  the  job. 

"It's  tough  being  a  3  a.m.  girl,"  Gor- 
don wrote  in  her  farewell  column.  "Jessica 
and  Eva  swan  up  to  these  famous  people 
as  if  it  were  nothing.  I  suppose  I  simply 
can't  get  used  to  that  being  a  normal  part 
of  my  life." 

"Bryony  was  too  scared  to  talk  to  celeb- 
rities," Jessica  says.  "The  celebrities  are  to 
fear  us." 

With  the  hunt  for  a  new  3  a.m.  girl  on. 
The  Mirror  has  been  inundated  with  E-mails. 
"Ninety-nine  percent  of  them  are  people 
who  say,  like,  'Oh,  I  like  to  get  pissed  and 
have  champagne  and  hang  out.'"  com- 
plains Eva. 

The  3  a.m.  girls  are  tossing  back  glass- 
es of  Cristal. 

"I  know  enough  celebrities  to  dish  the 
dirt."  says  Georgina.  "Actually,  I  was  out 
with  one  last  night  that  doesn't  think  too 
much  of  yoo-oo." 

Jessica  and  Eva  think  she  means  Max 
Beesley,  a  sort  of  actor,  and  they  scoff. 
"The  most  nightmarish  thing  for  me," 
says  Eva,  "was  when  I  went  to  this  party 
for  Top  of  the  Pops"—&  British  variety 
show— "and  I  ran  into  Mel  B.,  Scary 


Spice,  and  her  boyfriend.  Max  Beesley. 

"And  we'd  been  not  so  nice  about 
Max,"  she  goes  on.  "We  have  a  section 
called  'Wicked  Whispers'"  blind  items 
"where  we  can't  really  tell  the  story  'cause 
we'd  get  sued.  We'd  done  one  the  week 
before  about  Max"-  he  believed-"and  so 
he  comes  up  to  me  and  says,  'You  wrote 
this  story  about  me.  I  know  you  did.' 

"So  in  the  middle  of  this  awards  cer- 
emony, we're  having  this  blazing  row, 
and  Mel  B.  is  trying  to  drag  me  off  and 
calm  everything  down.  She  was  like, 
'I'm  really  sorry  about  him    I  don't  know 

what  his  problem  is He's  really  out 

of  order."  This  is  a  former  Spice  Girl 
apologizing.  And  I'm  like.  That's  more 
like  it. 

"But  Max  is  like.  'No.  you  don't  talk 
to  her.'  He  was  just  going  mental.  He  was 
in  Glitter  with  Mariah  Carey,  and  so  I 
said.  *Oh.  your  last  film  with  Mariah  got, 
like,  really  good  reviews.'  . . . 


"THEY'RE  NICE  GIRLS,"  SAYS  SUN 
COLUMNIST  DOMINIC  MOHAN,  "BUT 
THEY'RE  NOT  PROPER  JOURNALISTS" 


"And  then  out  of  nowhere  this  blonde 
friend  of  theirs  just  sort  of  attacks  me. 
She  grabbed  my  earring,  practically 
ripped  it  out  of  my  ear.  The  next  thing 
I  knew  I  was  being  dragged  off  by  this 
bouncer.  So  I  threw  my  drink  at  her  yeah, 
the  girl. 

"They  tried  to  kick  me  out.  .  . .  And  I 
said,  'Look.  I've  just  been  attacked  I'm 
going  nowhere.'  And  then  the  girl  came 
up  to  me  and  said,  'The  next  time  I  see 
you,  I'm  gonna  fuck  you  up!'  And  I  said, 
'Well,  let's  go  now  then  forget  about 
next  time.'" 

The  following  day,  "3  a.m."  reported, 
"Our  girl  was  forced  to  defend  herself." 

Jessica  laughs.  The  next  time  they  saw 
the  Spice  Girls,  she  says,  "at  their  last 
album-release  party,  they  look  at  us  and 
go.  'Who  let  these  fucking  sluts  in  'ere?!'" 

The  3  A.M.  girls  have  a  huge  following 
in  universities.  There's  something  about 
their  column  that  suggests  a  talk  in  the 
dorm  room  after  a  wild  night  out  in  Lon- 
don. Theirs  may  be  the  first  gossip  col- 
umn in  the  voice  of  modern,  been-there- 
done-it-all  young  women.  (They've  already 
spawned  some  excruciating  imitations,  such 
as  the  Daily  Star's  "Bitches") 

Eva  majored  in  media  studies  at  West- 
minster. After  graduating,  she  became  the 
chief  reporter  for  the  New  Nation,  a  black 
newspaper.  "I  was  completely  like,  I  want 


to  go  and  write  about  wars  and  famines 
and  serious  things."  she  says,  "try  andi 
make  a  difference.  I've  grown  up  a  bit 
since  then." 

She  worked  as  a  showbiz  reporter  for 
the  Daily  Star  until  she  was  recruited  by 
The  Mirror  for  a  new  column  it  was  try- 
ing—"3  A.M." 

Jessica  comes  from  a  reporting  family; 
she  calls  herself  "a  tabloid  girl  at  heart." 
Her  father,  Paul  Callan,  is  a  former  Mir- 
ror gossip  columnist  who  now  writes  for 
the  Express.  Her  mother,  Steffi  Field,  is 
the  news  editor  of  NBC's  London  news- 
desk,  and  her  brother,  James  Callan,  24,' 
works  for  CNN  in  New  York. 

She  started  reporting  as  a  student  at 
the  Stowe  boarding  school,  selling  sto- 
ries about  her  classmates  to  the  tabloids. 
She  says,  "English  tabloids  love  a  story 
about  English  schoolkids  up  to  no  good.' 
She  attended  the  University  of  Buck- 
ingham-"half  an  hour  from  Oxford," 
she  says-  and,  after  gradu- 
ating, landed  at  The  Daily 
Telegraph,  where  she  became,  i 
at  age  22,  the  first-ever  female 
deputy  editor  of  its  gossip 
column. 

A  plastic  high  heel  thuds 
on  the  bar  above  our  heads. 
A  stripper  is  being  athletic. 
"We  don't  have  to  worry) 
about  pissing  anyone  off,"  says  Eva.  "Ifl 
celebrities  say  we'll  never  do  an  interview.* 
with  The  Mirror  again,  we  say,  'Fine,  don't' 
do  it."" 

"If  they're  rude  to  us,"  says  Jessica. 
"fuck  em." 

Their  counterparts  at  rival  tabloids  take 
a  rather  dim  view  of  the  3  a.m.  girls'*' 
revolutionary  claims.  One  writer,  who.! 
asked  not  to  be  named,  dismisses  their  col-I 
umn  as  "Arnie-squeezed-my-bottom  jour- 
nalism." 

"They're  liggers,"  says  Peter  McKay,  gos-v 
sip  columnist  for  the  Mail.  "They  troll1 
around  these  parties  hoping  to  be  thrown 
out  [so]  they  can  write  something  rude." 

"They're  a  national  joke,"  says  Dominic. 
Mohan,  columnist  for  The  Sun.  "They're, 
quite  nice  girls,  but  they're  not  proper  jour- 
nalists. I've  interviewed  Madonna  andJ 
Sting  and  Elton  John  and  Paul  McCart- 
ney and  numerous  other  big-name  celebri- 
ties who  will  talk  to  The  Sun  even  though 
it's  a  tabloid. . .  .  Why  aren't  you  doing  a 
story  about  me? 

"Those  girls  have  gotten  into  a  lot  of 
trouble,"  he  adds.  "They've  had  legal  cases 
against  them." 

Jessica  admits  that  Tlie  Mirror  had  to  pay 
"a  rather  large  sum  of  money"  to  Daryl 
Hannah  after  "3  a.m."  reported  that  the 
actress  had  taken  a  leave  from  the  London 
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nd  rqglln;  until  you're  about  35  and  strong  long  after, 
nk  soda  can  do  that?  Dream  on. 
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production  of  The  Seven  Year  Itch  in  order 
to  attend  her  "dog's  birthday"  in  California. 
"That  bitch  Daryl  Hannah,"  says  Jessica. 
"I  will  make  it  my  mission  to  fuck  her  up!" 

And  then  there  was  the  Irish  singer 
Chris  de  Burgh- "he  of  the  annoying  bal- 
lads," as  they  wrote  in  "3  a.m."— who 
brought  a  legal  complaint  after  the  column 
reported  he  had  had  a  long,  flirtatious  din- 
ner with  the  Duchess  of  York.  "[Fergie's 
so  naughty,  so  she  didn't  sue,"  says  i 
Jessica.  But  "yeah,  he  got  money." 

"It's  a  new  chauvinism,"  says 
McKay,  "whereby  laddish  editors  like 
Piers  Morgan" -the  editor  of  The  Mir- 
ror— "set  up  young  women  to  see  what 
they  do  in  lavatories,  these  B-  and  C-list 

stars It's  a  Charlie's  Angels  fantasy,  a 

man  sitting  behind  his  desk  as  his  'an- 
gels' go  and  avenge  him  against  celebri- 
ties and  publicists.  In  an  odd  way, 
the  3  A.M.  girls  are  victims." 

"I  think  Piers  is  a  bit  of  a 
pimp,  really,"  says  Mohan. 

Piers  Morgan  laughs  at  the 
pimp  remark.  "It's  very  re- 
freshing to  see  that  The  Sun 
newspaper  is  shedding  its  tradi- 
tional sexist  stance  in  this  way," 
he  says. 

At  36,  Piers  Morgan  is  the  youngest 
editor  in  The  Mirror's,  history.  (He  was 
appointed  at  29.)  He  started  out  as  a 
gossip  reporter  himself,  in  the  80s;  back 
then,  he  was  known  as  "A  Friend  of 
the  Stars." 

He's  considered  a  flamboyant  figure 
even  on  Fleet  Street.  This  February,  de- 
fending Tlie  Mirror  against  Naomi  Camp- 
bell's claims  that  it  had  invaded  her  privacy 
by  photographing  her  exiting  a  Narcotics 
Anonymous  meeting,  Morgan  said,  "If  you 
are  going  to  voluntarily  enter  Hannibal 
Lecter's  cage"— meaning  celebrity— "you 
are  eventually  going  to  get  nibbled  on 
the  back  of  the  neck."  (Campbell's  court 
case  against  the  paper  is  still  pending.) 

Sometime  after  September  11,  as  part 
of  an  overall  campaign  to  make  The 
Mirror  a  more  serious  publication.  Mor- 
gan announced  he  was  declaring  war 
on  celebrities.  He  says,  "I  just  got  fed  up 
with  PR.'s  and  agents  calling  the  shots. 
I  just  thought,  The  time  has 
come -we've  got  to  stand  up 
to  these  people."  He  made 
a  blustering  public  declara- 
tion that  The  Mirror  would 
no  longer  grant  c 
picture  approval  as 
in  the  past;  and  he  already 
had  his  celebrity  hounds,  the  3  a.m.  ; 

"I've  created  the  monsters,  yes,"  hi 
one  day  at  his  office  on  Canary  Wharf, 
overlooking  the  Thames.  "They'v 
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license  to  kill.  They're  my  little  James  Bonds. 
[They]  create  mayhem  and  have  fun  and 
bring  something  really  fresh  to  the  whole 
showbiz  reporting  scene."  He  adds  that  Sex 
and  the  City  ("great  telly")  and  the  British 
phenomenon  of  "laddettes"— trash-talking, 
hard-drinking  young  women— made  the 
idea  for  a  female  gossip-reporting  team 
seem  inevitable. 

And  Jessica  Callan  and  Eva  Simpson 
"are  inherently  quite  outgoing,  quite 
charming,  feisty  young  women,"  Morgan 
says,  "and  it's  quite  a  potent  force  to  the 
male  celebrity  element  out  there  who  find 
them  quite  intoxicating,  who  don't  real- 
ize they're  letting  their  guard  down.  I  tell 
them  to  ooze  their  charm  and  use  it." 
Morgan  has  said  that  his  ultimate 
"3  a.m."  story  would  involve  one  of  the 
girls  having  sex  with  a  celebrity 
and  then  quitting  the  paper. 
"'Why  I  Had  to  Leave,  by  Eva 
Simpson,' "  he  mused  to  Tlie  Ob- 
server Magazine.  "  The  charms 
of  Robert  De  Niro  simply  over- 
whelmed me  ...  " 

"I  treat  them,"  the  editor  says, 
"as  stars." 

A  signed  photograph  off 
Monica  Lewinsky  peeks  out  from  the 
wall  behind  his  desk. 

On  another  soggy  night  in  London, 
the  3  a.m.  girls  are  marching,  um-  - 
brellas  bouncing,  toward  their  tar- 
get: the  opening  of  an  Emporio  Armani  i 
store  on  New  Bond  Street. 
They  have  not  been  invited. 
But,  perhaps  because  they're  look-  • 
ing  so  sharp  tonight— outfitted  in  their 
usual  Sex  and  the  G'/v'-inspired  gear— the 
security  guards  let  them  sail  right  in. 

Inside,  the  bright  space  is  crowded  with  i 
models,  fashion  writers,  nightlife  habitues, 
and  even  a  member  of  the  royal  family— 
the  Lady  Helen  Windsor,  in  studded  white 
leather  jeans— all  waiting  for  the  appear- 
ance of  a  star.  A  big  star.  He's  late. 

The  3  a.m.  girls  confer  with  their 
photographer.  "Stay  close,"  one  whis- 
pers. They  grab  champagne  off  trays. 
Giorgio  Armani  himself  waits  op- 
posite the  door.  The  man  who's  com- 
ing, he  says,  is  "mi  amigo. " 

Word  buzzes  around  that  Russell 

Crowe's  plane  from  Australia  has  been 

"delayed."  "Fat  minger,"  Jessica  says 

with  a  frown.  "It'll  be  fucking  hell 

getting  him  to  talk  to  us." 

A  wave  of  excitement  passes 
through  the  crowd.  A  limousine  is 
pulling  up. 

Crowe,  squinting,  enters  the 

store.  He  is  floppy-haired,  with  a 

scruffy  beard,  ashing  a  cigarette. 

"Good  to  see  you  back  in 
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At  Lexus,  we  believe  that  luxury  should 
never  be  compromised  for  sportiness.  And 
vice  versa.  Which  is  why  the  Lexus  GS  is 
100%  of  both  of  the  above. 

While  making  the  Lexus 
GS   sleek  to   the   eye,   for 
instance,  we  also  made  it 
sleek  to  the  wind.  Boasting 
a  drag  coefficient  of  just  0.29, 
the  Lexus  GS  doesn't  just  go  from  0  to  60 
quickly,  but  amazingly  quietly. 

Playing  a  vital  role  in  its  more-than-capable 
handling  is  a  four-wheel  independent  double- 
wishbone  suspension  system  that  delivers  an 
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incredibly  smooth,  stable  ride  at  high  speeds. 
En  other  words,  you'll  find  yourself  charging 
aggressively  through  hairpin  turns,  while  in 
serene  tranquillity. 

Then,  of  course,  there's  the 
impeccably  styled  interior. 
As  G-forces  ease  you  back 
off  the  edge  of  your  seat, 
burled  walnut  accents  appear 
around  you,  and  a  reassuring,  luxurious 
leather  trim  presses  against  your  back*  After 
all,  wliat's  the  point  in  power  if  you're  not 
comfortable  while  enjoying  it? 

So,  is  it  a  sports  car  or  luxury  car?  Well,  yes. 


Can  an  automobile  delight,  comfort,  fascinate  and  energize  you? 
Take  lexus.com  for  a  test  drive.  The  Passionate  Pursuit  of  Perfection. 
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•Standard  on  GS  430,  available  on  GS  300,  ©2001  Lexus,  a  Divi  ion  ol   '■■■-   ita  Motoi  Sales,  USA,,  |n<    Lexus  reminds  von  to  weal  seatbelts,  secure  children  in  rear  scat, 
obey  all  speed  laws  and  drivi  responsibl     For  more  information,  call  800-1  ISA-I.KXUS  (800-872-5398) 
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>ndon.  Russell!"'  a  photographer  shouts. 

'Yeah,"  Crowe  snarls,  sarcastic.  "Good 

see  you  too." 

Crowe  hugs  Armani.  Armani  looks  re- 
ved.  The  star  doesn't  seem  to  know  quite 
nat's  expected  of  him,  so  he  does  a 

umpy  walk  through  the  store,  a  bear 
ashing  through  the  woods.  A  curious 

in  of  people  hustle  behind  him. 

'Now,  he  doesn't  want  any  of  that," 
ys  one  of  Crowe's  security  guards,  spot- 
lg  the  3  a.m.  girls. 

"Go.  go,  go!"  says  Jessica.  Crowe's  just 
it  of  reach— he's  getting  away. 

Near  the  front  door,  Jessica  and  Eva 
ap  to  either  side  of  him,  like  Special  Air 
;rvice  agents.  Their  photographer  snaps 
picture  of  the  trio. 

"Good  luck  at  the  baftas,  Russell!" 
ssica  twitters. 

Crowe  looks  bemused.  "Yeah,"  he  says, 
hanks." 

ater,  at  the  after-party  at  Hakkasan,  Lon- 
don's hot  new  sushi  restaurant,  Jessica 
says  delightedly,  "Now  we'll  just  wait 
itil  he's  good  and  drunk,  then  he'll  start 
ting  up." 

The  3  a.m.  girls  look  very  pleased— they 
)t  into  this  party  by  saying  they  worked  for 
well-known  American  magazine. 
They've  planted  themselves  in  the  dark, 
st  behind  the  wraparound  couch  where 
rowe  is  sitting  with  Armani  and  an  en- 
urage  of  well-dressed  Italian  men  and  gi- 
ffish  girls. 

They  can  peek  at  the  star  through  a 
rge,  carved  Oriental  screen.  "He  can't  help 
mself,"  says  Jessica.  "He'll  start  snogging 
meone,  have  a  fight." 
/  break  out  in  a  cold  sweat!— the  D.J.  is 
aying  James  Brown. 
Mick  Hucknall,  the  redheaded  singer 
rom  Simply  Red,  arrives. 
Crowe  stands  up  and  gives  him  a  hug. 
"Oh,  Mick  Hucknall.  bless  him,"  says 
essica.  "He's  so  scared  of  us." 

Armani  and  the  Italians  move  off  the 
:ouch. 

"Once  you  have  a  celebrity  in  front  of 
/ou  without  a  PR.  or  agent,  they  don't  know 
low  to  act,"  Jessica  said  earlier.  "When 
hey 're  at  parties  and  they're  not  surround- 
ed by  those  people  and  they  confront  peo- 
)le  like  us  . . .  something  clicks,  and  they're 
asually  drunk  or  on  drugs  or  whatever  and 
hey  lose  it,  and  it's  brilliant." 

But  Crowe  seems  relaxed.  He  drinks 
cocktails  and  smokes  cigarettes  and  laughs. 
A  bosomy  girl  kneels  down  before  him. 
murmuring  something.  Crowe  nods  to  his 
bodyguards,  who  escort  her  away. 

"Oh,  there's  his  girlfriend!"  says  Jessica. 
The  Australian  soap  star  Danielle  Spen- 
cer arrives. 

Spencer  -small  and  blonde  and  dressed 
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like  a  teen— snuggles  down  next  to  Crowe 
on  the  couch. 

"Oh,  no,  she'll  have  her  eye  on  him. 
Australian  women  are  really  feisty,"  Jessi- 
ca says. 

Jessica's  starting  to  look  a  bit  worried. 
She  has  to  file  something  in  the  morning. 

She  perks  up.  "Oh,  look.  Sting!" 

Sting  and  his  wife,  Trudie  Styler.  have 
arrived. 

Crowe  bolts  up  and  gives  Sting  a  bear 
hug. 

"Can  you  imagine,  that  Tantric  sex  thing 
Sting  and  Trudie  do?"  Jessica  muses,  hav- 
ing more  champagne.  "I'd  think  that  would 
get  a  bit  boring."  She  mimes  writing  a 
shopping  list:  "'Milk,  orange  juice  ..." 

Now  Eva  is  sitting,  with  half-closed  eyes, 
on  another  couch.  Her  feet  hurt,  she  says. 

But  the  party  has  become  increasingly 
animated.  Girls  are  dancing  sexily;  British 
men  are  dancing  awkwardly. 

Everyone  appears  to  be  keeping  an  eye 
on  Crowe. 

But  it  doesn't  look  as  if  "3  a.m."  will  ful- 
fill its  mission  tonight— "stars  behaving 
badly." 

Jessica  sits  down  next  to  Eva,  her  eyes 
glazing  over,  too. 

And  then  something  odd  does  happen— 
Sting  and  Crowe,  followed  by  Crowe's  body- 
guards, get  up  together  and  take  a  walk 
around  the  restaurant,  leaving  Styler  and 
Spencer  chatting  on  the  couch.  The  two 
men  wander  around  until  they  find  the 
kitchen.  They  disappear  through  the  doors, 
leaving  a  bodyguard  posted  outside. 

And  then  two  young  women,  party 
guests,  both  quite  pretty,  also  glide  into 
the  kitchen. 

They  stay  in  there  a  good  20  minutes. 

And  when  they  all  come  out  together, 
they  are  laughing  and  talking. 

I  ask  Russell  Crowe  what  was  going  on 
in  there.  He  tells  me  they  were  having  a 
conversation. 

The  3  a.m.  girls  are  nowhere  around. 
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ch,  he  was  really  boring,"  says  Jessica, 
happily,  careening  through  London, 
on  her  way  home  in  a  cab.  At  the  end 
of  the  night,  she  finally  got  her  chat  with 
Crowe. 

"I  was  'Great  to  see  you,  what  are  you 
doing  in  London— we  know  you  like  to 
party,'  and  he  laughed  with  a  pervy  laugh. 
I  said,  'How's  the  band?'  and  he  said,  it's 
like  a  delicacy— you  don't  play  that  often.' 
'Oh,  you  don't  want  to  spoil  us  with  your 
music,  do  you,  Russell?'"  Jessica  laughs. 
"He  said,  'We  sold  out  the  Borderline  in  15 
minutes— there  were  60  girls  in  the  corner 
singing  all  the  words.'  'Well,  what  do  you 
expect,  you're  Russell  Crowe  ...  " 

Eva  yawns. 

It's  after  three  A.M.  □ 
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age  AND  OCCUPATION:  32,  writer  and  director. 
PROVENANCE;  New  York  DYSFUNCTION  JUNCTM 

I  ri.undlich's  feature-film  directorial  debut,  1 
/Ik-  Myth  of  Fingerprints,  was  a  darkly  < 
about  one  family's  Thanksgiving  weekend  from 
lull,  starring  julianne  Moore  and  Noah  Wyle. 
leading  LADY:  Freundlich  and  Moore  got  togetfv 
in  real  life  and  are  currently  anticipating  fhe  arrival 
of  baby  number  two,  along  with  Freundlich's 
second  film,  World  Traveler, 
and  stars  Moore  and  Billy  Crudup.    i 
about  a  guy  who  is  having  this  midlife  crisis 
basically  tries  to  destroy  himself  and  everyoi 
around  him  because  he's  so  unhappy.  The  bi 
challenge  is  how  are  you  going  to  get  an  audience 
to  agree  to  go  along  on  a  journey  with  a  guy  who 
does  something  so  despicable  from  the  beginning." 
ALL  IN  THE  FAMILY:  "I  just  finished  doing  an 
adaptation  of  a  book  thai  Julianne's  brother  [author 
Peter  Moore  Smith]  wrote  colled  Raveling.  It's  a 
thriller  thai  he  and  I  adapted  together   I'm  going  to 
direct  and  Julie's  gonna  be  in  it.  She's  also 
executiv&producing ."  ART  NOT  QUITE  IMITATING 
LIFE:  "World  /rove/er  and  Hie  Myffi  of  fingerprints 
are  autobiographical  in  their  existenticl  <  onllir  Is, 
but  the  characters'  actio 
I  wri'-  ' 
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What's  the  matter  with  kids  today?  Nan  weighs  in 
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was  right:  youth  is 
wasted  oh  the  young.  Look  at  my  nine-year-old  nephew,  Jerome: 
he  wears  fragrance  and  uses  hair  gel.  Worse,  he  is  not  ungenerous 
in  his  application  thereof.  The  other  day,  he  visited  me  at  my 
apartment,  having  gussied  up;  my  dear,  he  smelled  like  a  bowl  of 
strawberries  in  a  whorehouse.  And  as  for  his  hair,  it  absolutely 
glistened;  I  could  practically  see  myself  in  it.  I  took  one  good  look 
at  him  and  all  I  could  think  was:  Tuv-clrink  minimum. 

A  recent  article  in  England's  Sunday  Telegraph  corroborates 
my  findings:  "A  survey  of  . . .  modern  children  reveals  a  wide- 
spread use  of  beauty  products  by  primary  school  pupils  of  both 
sexes  and  an  obsession  with  fame  and  fortune."  Of  the  2,000  7-  to 
10-year-olds  who  were  surveyed,  more  than  half  of  the  9-  and  10- 
year-olds  used  deodorant  and  hair  gel;  40  percent  of  all  the  chil- 
dren said  their  ambition  is  to  become  famous. 

Recently,  Jerome  asked  me  to  be  his  Special  Person  on  Special 
Person  Day  at  his  school.  (Jerome  goes  to  a  prestigious  school  on 
New  York's  Upper  East  Side.)  Here  is  what  I  saw:  Prada  Prada 
Prada.  Name-dropping.  Tiny  aerosol  or  hand-pumped  bottles  of 
designer  water,  sprayed  on  the  face  in  an  effort— as  one  eight-year- 
old  told  me— to  look  "dewy." 

"Jerome,"  I  said  as  we  hunkered  down  for  lunch  in  the  cafeteria, 
"your  friends  are  so  . . .  chic.  They  hardly  seem  like  children." 

"Oh,  we  may  look  all  sophisto,"  Jerome  informed  me  matter-of- 
factly,  "but  we're  still  just  kids.  I  mean,  most  of  us  can't  even  move 
young,  fun  fabrics— we're  seeing  a  lot  of 


distressed  denim  this  season,  a  lot  of  patchwork  and  jersey."  I  said, 
"I  see."  He  continued,  "Or  look  at  how  we  all  deal  with  the  media. 
Most  of  us  won't  even  sit  down  with  a  TV  reporter  unless  we're : 
guaranteed  at  least  three  minutes  of  face  time.  Talk  about  bratty! ' 
Talk  about  intransigent!" 

I  was  heartened  at  one  point  to  see  that  one  second-grader- 
had  come  to  school  dressed  as  a  cowboy  (quite  adorable).  But 
closer  inspection  revealed  that  the  child's  bandanna  had  been 
absolutely  drenched  in  CK  One;  clearly  this  little  cowpoke  had 
just  stepped  out  of  the  chorus  line  of  Aromahomosexual! 

Meanwhile,  the  parents  crave  early  signs  of  professional  apti- 
tude. A  boy  who  recited  "Milk,  milk,  lemonade  ..."  was  heralded ! 
by  his  father  as  "the  next  Adam  Sandler";  one  little  doyenne  of 
despair— a  third-grader  whose  report  about  a  decrepit  jungle  gym 
her  journalist  mother  had  titled  "Things  Fall  Apart/The  Center 
Cannot  Hold"— was  lauded  as  "Didionic."  Alas,  poor  Jerome 
spent  the  day  brandishing  a  cardboard  toilet-paper  tube  from  a  ger- 
bil's  cage;  it's  safe  to  say  that  at  least  part  of  Jerome's  adult  life  will 
be  spent  traipsing  around  an  expensive  restaurant  asking,  "Fresh 
pepper,  fresh  pepper?" 

My  most  disturbing  moment?  As  Jerome  and  I  were  leaving- 
I  had  persuaded  him  by  this  point  to  return  the  toilet-paper  tube, 
claiming  it  was  the  gerbil's  "birthing  tube"— a  third-grader,  a 
storklike  creature  named  Natalie,  said,  "You're  Nan  Darien?  I 
absolutely  adore  your  column!"  Never  did  I  think  that  that  state- 
ment would  horrify. 
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SEBRING  CONVERTIBLE  GTC 

At  $25,875,*  you  can  count  on  excitement  365  days  a  year. 
Here  are  the  stats:  a  200  horsepower  V6,  European  sport 
suspension  package,  a  rear  deck  lid  spoiler,  and  16"  silver 
aluminum  wheels.  Call  1.800. CHRYSLER  or  visit  chrysler.com. 
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Dick  Clark's  dance  to  the  music  of  time 


eing  the  world's  oldest  teenager  doesn't  mean  you  can't 
also  be  one  shrewd  businessman,  and  Dick  Clark's 
eponymous  production  company  is  responsible  for 
some  of  the  most  profitable  award  shows  and  specials 
on  television.  On  the  eve  of  American  Bandstands  gala  50th- 
anniversary  prime-time  special,  the  man  who  has  been  a  fix- 
ture in  American  living  rooms  since  we  liked  Ike  tells  our 
correspondent  about  the  twist,  being 
type  A,  and  the  birth  of  the  Beatles. 

George  Wayne:  It's  hard  to  imagine  that  Dick 
Clark  was  once  a  weatherman. 
Dick  Clark:  That  was  David  Letterman. 
G.W.  /  thought  yon  were  one  in  Utica. 
D.C.  Oh.  I  know  what  you're  talking  about— I  gave  the 
weather  forecast  on  the  radio  as  part  of  my  duties. 
G.W.  Did  you  conceive  the  concept  for  American  Bandstand.'-' 
D.C.  The  show  was  conceived  in  1952  almost  by  accident 
by  two  other  men.  They  were  playing  musical  films,  but 
the  kids  in  the  studio  got  bored  watching  the 
films  so  they  got  up  and  danced.  The  di- 
rector took  shots  of  them  dancing,  and 
within  days  they  gave  up  the  films  and 
decided  to  play  records  and  have  kids 
dance.  It  became  a  phenomenon  that 
was  copied  all  over  the  world. 
G.W.  The  rap  on  Ameri- 
can Bandstand  is  that 
you  took  too  long  to  in- 
tegrate the  show. 
D.C.  We  went  on  in  1952, 
but  the  audience  wasn't  in- 
tegrated until  1958.  and  I 
think  that's  pretty  early.  In 
those  days,  George,  there  was  no  in- 
tegration to  speak  of  at  all. 
G.W.  So  you  disagree  with  the  critics? 
D.C.  I  think  that's  wrong,  and  anyone 
who  looks  at  the  history  will  see  that 
we  were  a  pioneer.  N 

G.W.  What  about  the  fact  that  you 
missed  the  coming  of  the  Beatles' 
D.C.  Some  old  partners  of  mine  did 
have  the  rights  to  their  first  record  in  the 
States,  "She  Loves  You."  As  a  favor,  we 

played  it  on  the  radio,  and  it  failed 

G.W.  )'<>u  certainly  didn't  miss  Prince  or 
Madonna  or  Donna  Summer. 
D.C.  They  all  made  their  debuts  on  Amer- 
ican Bandstand. 

G.W.  And  that  famous  moment  when  von 

nna,  "What  do  you  want  to  do 

in  the  fit:'  ,„,/    ■■/  want  lo  ru\e 

tin    <    rid."  It  hat  wai  it  like  the  first  time  you 
met,  ing  gum  and  spray- 

ing you  ■ 
D.C.  It  was  i,  m  h  the  audience 
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reaction,  because  she  knew  she  was  special. 
People  ask,  did  I  know?  In  this  case  I  saw 
it  happen  before  my  eyes,  and  I  knew  she 
was  going  to  be  big. 

.W.  Would  you  consider  yourself  a  type- A 
personality.' 
D.C.  Of  course.  It  was  obvious 
since  I  was  a  child. 
/      G.W.  You're  worth  about  what- 
*  $300  million' 

D.C.  I  have  no  idea.  I  never  talk  about  such 
things.  It's  a  cliche,  but  health  is  the  only 
thing  that  counts. 
G.W.  What  about  this  lawsuit?  You're  suing  Grammy 
president  Michael  Greene  for  barring  talent  from  ap- 
pearing on  your  American  Music  Awards.  Tliis  smacks 
of  a  publicity  stunt. 

D.C.  No,  you're  mouthing  the  same  words  that  Mr. 
Greene  mouthed.  If  I  wanted  publicity,  I  would  have 
sued  him  three  or  four  days  before  the  air  date  of  the 
awards,  which  I  produce,  instead  of  a  month  before. 
This  is  100  percent  serious.  There  is  an  internal  investi- 
gation going  on  at  the  National  Academy  of  Recording 
Arts  &  Sciences  right  now,  so  it  will  be  very  interesting 
to  see  the  outcome  of  that. 

G.W.  One  would  think  that  somebody  of  the  caliber  of  a 
Michael  Jackson  or  a  Britney  Spears  would  have  the  power 
to  say  "I'll  appear  on  whichever  show  I  wish." 
D.C.  It's  a  standing  policy  with  the  Grammys,  but  Mr. 
Greene  made  one  misstep.  He  stepped  over  the  line 
when  he  broke  a  business  arrangement  between 
Michael  and  myself,  and  that's  against  the  law. 
G.W.  And  what  was  that'.' 

D.C.  You  can't  interfere  with  someone  else's  busi- 
ness; you  can't  cause  someone  to  break  that  agree- 
ment without  breaking  the  law I  have  no  ulterior 

motive  here  other  than  to  throw  light  on  a  very  dark 
corner  of  the  music  business.  It  should  be  investigated 
to  see  whether  the  academy  wants  to  endorse 


*> 


Mr.  Greene's  policies. 

G.W.  The  only  scandal  in  the  life  of  Dick 
Clark  was  his  involvement  in  payola. 
D.C.  That's  ancient  history.  George— let's 
move  on. 

G.W.  What's  your  favorite  dance  craze  to 
emerge  from  American  Bandstand.'' 
D.C.  The  biggest  dance  craze  was  the  twist. 
G.W.  More  than  break  dancing? 
D.C.  Yes.  the  twist  was  universal,  and  it  was 
the  first  time  that  adults  ever  freely  and  open- 
ly admitted  that  they  liked  rock  'n'  roll  music. 
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All  the  benefits  of 
a  serious  skincare 
regimen  in  one  easy 
step.  So  now  you 
can  go  beyond  basic 
cleansing  to  improve 
skin's  condition — 
just  add  water. 
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Henry  Alford 
imagines  a  world 
where  Dr.  Seuss  and 
Starbucks  expand 
their  spheres 
of  influence 
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STOCKARD  CHANNING 

actor,  Life  or  Something  Like  It 

The  Maine  Massacre, 

by  Janwillem  Van  De  Wetering 

(Soho  Press).  "I'm  addicted 

to  his  detective  novels,  and  I'm  currently 

rereading  this  one.  I  love  his  books 

because  he  deals  with  violent  crimes 

with  a  combination  of  Dutch  cor 

sense  and  Zen  sensibility." 
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LANDON  DONOVAN 

professional  soccer  player 

Seabiscuit:  An  American  Legend, 

by  Laura  Hillenbrand 
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Page  1       Cat  says  challenge  of  always  talking  in  rhymed  vera 
is  what  caused  him  to  spiral. 

Page  2       Cat  says  Cat  in  the  Hat's  narrator  and  his  sister  Sail 
were  "classic  enablers." 

Page  3       Cat  writes  about  "lost  weekend"  spent  with  Elizabet 
Wurtzel  and  the  Lorax. 

Page  87     Cat  describes  how  he  would  pulverize  his  food  to 
create  a  speedball  of  Tender  Vittles. 

Page  134    Cat  writes  that,  yes,  he  stood  on  a  ball  and  jugglec 
household  objects— "but  I  was  crying  on  the  inside 

Page  266  Cat  thanks  the  staff  at  Malibu's  Promises  clinic  for  i 
their  patience,  and  Destiny's  Child  for  "Survivor." 

Page  267  Cat  thanks  manufacturers  of  Paxil  and  Meow  Mix. 


Heat  and  Dust    Fosse  encourages  Julie  Christie  to  "work  the  di 

The  Bostonians  Fosse  wardrobes  Jessica  Tandy  in  bowler  ha 
fishnet  stockings. 

A  Room  with       Fosse  says  Helena  Bonham  Carter  role 
a  View  is  "perfect  for  Liza." 

Howards  End      Dancers  crash  into  stately  home's  herbaceoui 
border,  start  to  hemorrhage  sequins. 

Remains  of         Fosse  replaces  summit  meeting  of  world 
the  Day  leaders  at  Darlington  Hall  with  noisy 

reunion  of  showgirls. 

Jefferson  in         Jefferson  exhorts  embassy  visitors,  "Jazz  ham 
Paris  everyone!" 
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ILLEANA  DOUGLAS 

actor,  Surviving  Grace 

Directing  the  Film:  Film  Directors 

on  Their  Art,  by  Eric  Sherman 

(Acrobat).  "What  can  I  say?  When  I'n 

not  dating  them,  I'm  reading  about 

them.  Seventy-five  directors,  Hawks  to 

Spielberg,  offer  firsthand  knowledge, 

opinions,  and  instruction  on  the  process 

film  directing.  A  bible  for  anyone  who 

wants  to  become  a  director." 


MICHAEL  GERSON 

head  White  House  speechwriter 

God's  Grandeur  and  Other  Poems, 

by  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins 
(Dover).  "In  the  last  few  weeks,  I've  been 

returning  to  Hopkins.  Even  in 

the  'world's  wildfire,'  he  asserts  that  'this 

Jack,  joke,  poor  potsherd,  patch, 

matchwood,  immortal  diamond,  /  Is 

immortal  diamond.'  A  comfort." 
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9:13  a.m.     Dog  storms  into  kitchen  wearing  housecoat  and  joking 
about  hot  flashes. 

10:40  am.  Dog  says  neighbor's  wrinkly  shar-pei  puppy  is  "a 
desperate  cry  for  Botox." 

72:55  p.m.    Dog  rues  own  body's  decreasing  ability  to  self-lubricate. 

3:24  p.m.     Dog  says  extra-high  socks  of  mail  carrier's  uniform  are 
both  "a  kneesock  and  a  turtleneck." 

5:05  p.m.     Dog  bites  mail  carrier,  saying,  "I  can't  help  it,  I'm  a 
spindler." 

8:13  p.m.      Dog  becomes  agitated  at  mention  of  fellow  comedy 
legend  Lucille  Ball. 


00:39    Meg  shows  up  at  mouth  of  Osama  bin  Laden's  cave 
bearing  floppy  hat,  problems. 

03:20    Meg  and  Osama  have  dewy-eyed  chuckle  over  terminology 
for  Starbucks  coffee  sizes. 

27:14    Rita  Wilson  and  Mullah  Omar  arrive,  discussing  lattes. 

55:40    Cast  reprises  hilarious  discussion  of  terminology  for 
Starbucks  coffee  sizes. 


Osama  says  Tom  Hanks  movie  Big  should  have  been 
called  Grande. 


90:37 

90:38    Meg  urges  Osama  to  switch  to  decaf. 
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WHAT  A  BREATH  OF  FRESH  AIR  LOOKS  LIKE 

CADILLAC  CTS 

Precision  steering.  Advanced  handling.  High-performance  braking. 
The  beauty  of  control.  Starting  at  $29,990.  As  shown  $33,490* 
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Kirstcn  Dunst, 
photographed  in 
Hancock  Park, 
California,  on 
November  9,  2001. 
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rsten  Dunst  is  maki\ 

as  sultry  Marion  Dav\ 

in  Peter  Bogda 
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UCHAEL  SHNAYERSOh T gets  the 
her  love  of  housework,  and 


1994  breakthrough  in  Interview  with  the  \6mpii 
Wisition  to  grown-up  stardom  with  two  very  different  role 
jfc  Edward  Herrmanns  William  Randolph  Heat 
k  Cats  Meow  and  as  Mary  Jane  Watson, 
r  I  obey  Maguires  Peter  Parker,  in  Spider-Man 
gets  the  19  ictress  to  explain  garbage-can  bowling 

>ork,  and  hi  learned  to  upside-down  kiss 


K 

aMHMHn>ta  ^H^^m  irsten  Dunst  knows  her 

life  is  about  to  change,  and  so  do  her  security  people. 

"They  told  me  I  could  make  my  house  a  'lockdown,' "  she  ex- 
plains, all  platinum-blond  ringlets  and  wide  blue  eyes,  as  we  stand 
surrounded  by  serpentine  sofas  and  old  industrial  clocks  at  a  Los 
Angeles  furniture  store  called  Blackman  Cruz  on  La  Cienaga 
Boulevard.  "You  put  metal  shades  on  the  windows  and  doors, 
press  a  button,  and— slam— they  come  down,  and  then  no  one  can 
get  in  or  out."  Dunst  seems  a  bit  awed  at  the  thought.  "I  don't 
know  if  I'll  do  that,  but  after  Spider-Man  comes  out,  it  could  be 
a  little  scary." 

At  the  very  least,  passing  as  an  ordinary  19-year-old  Valley  Girl 
will  get  harder  when  Spider-Man  opens  this  month,  with  Tobey 
Maguire  as  Peter  Parker  (alias  Spider-Man)  and  Dunst  as  Mary 
Jane  Watson,  the  webslinger's  beloved  girl  next  door.  The  dark 
horse  of  superheroes— younger  and  more  vulnerable  than  Super- 
man or  Batman,  and  more  likable  too— is  getting  a  big,  splashy 
studio  production  from  Columbia  Pictures,  which  is  sure  to  pump 
up  the  profiles  of  both  young  actors,  but  especially  Dunst 's. 
Maguire  is  already  the  Dustin  Hoffman  of  his  generation,  his  sloe- 
eyed  charm  beautifully  established  in  1999's  The  Cider  House 
Rules  and  2000's  Wonder  Boys,  not  to  mention  The  Ice  Storm 
( 1997).  Dunst  is  an  idol  to  the  12-to-17-year-old  set  for  a  string  of 
fluffy  teen  movies,  among  them  2000's  surprise  hit  about  rival 
cheerleader  teams,  Bring  It  On,  but  remains  largely  unknown  to 
wider  audiences. 

For  those  who  prefer  films  to  flicks.  Dunst  has  just  opened  in 
a  nifty  little  period  piece  called  Tlje  Cat's  Meow,  in  which  she  plays 
actress  Marion  Davies  to  Edward  Herrmann's  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  aboard  Hearst's  yacht  in  1924.  Her  portrayal  of  Davies  at 
age  27  is  startlingly  complex  and  beguiling:  all  flirting  and  fun  in 
flapper's  beads  and  bangles,  yet  privately  committed,  in  a  poignant 
way,  to  the  jealous  newspaper  magnate.  In  fact.  The  Cat's  Meow  is 
just  the  latest  of  several  small  films  that  show  Dunst  taking  well- 
chosen  steps  to  make  that  most  treacherous  of  passages,  the  one 
from  teen  actress  to  adult  star,  and  doing  it,  so  far,  with  all  the 
grace  and  aplomb  of  one  of  her  idols,  Jodie  Foster. 

In  real  life,  like  many  19-year-olds,  Dunst  is  part  giggly  girl, 
part  ingenue.  She's  stayed  at  home  longer  than  a  lot  of  teen  actors, 
and  when  she's  there  joshing  around  with  her  younger  brother, 
her  hair  brushed  straight  and  her  figure  knife-edge-thin,  she 
seems  about  14.  Out  and  about,  garbed  in  Marc  Jacobs,  with  her 
hair  done  and  makeup  on,  she  seems  a  decade  older.  As  for  the 
house  of  her  own  -a  :nt  I,  si  quickly  explains,  and  a  cottage 
at  that,  but  a  first  homo  of  hei  •  -theless— she  hasn't  moved 

in  yet,  but  she's  bought  a  white  i-  ;  Starck  sofa,  and  at  the 
store  on  La  Cienaga  she  r  ;s  before  an  immense  hanging  cross. 
"Nope,  I  don't  think  so.  |  ;nough  of  that 

at  Notre  Dame  High  School 
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The  girl  in  Dunst  can  seem  somewhat  unformed,  even  abov: 
the  movies.  In  her  teen  comedies  she  acts  with  the  screwba 
charm  of  a  Judy  Holliday,  yet  she's  never  seen  a  Judy  Hollida 
film.  A  bit  guiltily,  she's  starting  to  watch  classics,  including,  sr 
says,  that  wartime  one  starring  Burt  Lancaster  and  Deborah  Kei 
with  the  scene  "where  they're  rolling  around  in  the  surf  . . .  Fro> ; 
Here  to  the  End  of  the  EarthT  She  waves  a  gorgeously  elegai 
hand.  "Or  something  like  that."  Yet  Dunst  exhibits  a  quiet! 
sturdy  sense  of  herself.  Like  Foster,  she's  acted  since  the  age  ( 
three,  first  in  television  commercials,  then  in  no  fewer  than  2 1 
feature  films,  bit  parts  leading  to  larger  ones,  propelled  by  hi  |) 
breakthrough  at  age  11  as  a  young  innocent  turned  ghoul  in  /,  I 
terview  with  the  Vampire.  She  knows  the  business  and  has  an  in  | 
pressive  depth  of  emotion  to  draw  on— the  upwelling  of  purl 
unadulterated,  natural  talent.  "Man,  she  can  roll  with  anything  ? 
says  Peter  Bogdanovich,  who  directed  her  in  The  Cat's  Meo\ 
"She's  a  pro." 

Bogdanovich,  who  knows  a  thing  or  two  about  talented  your> 
blonde  actresses,  admits  that  Dunst  was  the  studio's  choice  ft1 
Davies,  not  his  own.  He  spoke  to  her  on  the  phone  from  Ne 
York,  and  saw  a  video  of  Bring  It  On,  but  flew  to  Europe  f< 
the  start  of  filming  without  having  actually  met  her.  "It's  calk 
going  with  the  flow,"  he  says  wryly.  He  wondered  if  Dunst  w; 
too  young  for  the  part;  he  wondered  if  she  could  handle  its  se 
ual  sophistication.  At  least,  he  thought,  she  has  a  period  faci 

'   ■    '         ■  W  '  hen  Dunst  arrived  on  set— perk 

■  ■  W        but  shy,  with  a  boyfriend  in  to 
M           f  to  keep  her  company  amid  th 

■  XB       I  adults— Bogdanovich  regarded  h 

■  /  ■  I  with  hope  and  trepidation.  Sr 
W/  ^u  could  make  or  break  a  film  the  < 
r             V                      rector  had  envisioned  ever  since  1 

heard  its  story  from  Orson  Welles  in  the  early  1970s.  Welles  to' 
him  about  a  long-simmering  Hollywood  legend  that  Hearst  h< 
shot  and  killed  silent-film  maker  Thomas  H.  Ince  during  a  par. 
trip  aboard  the  press  lord's  yacht,  after  mistaking  Ince  for  fellc 
guest  Charlie  Chaplin,  who  Hearst  believed  was  having  an  affa 
with  his  beloved  young  mistress,  Davies.  In  fact,  Ince  did  d 
after  a  trip  on  the  yacht  off  the  California  coast;  the  cause,  a 
cording  to  a  medical  report  issued  without  autopsy,  was  acui 
indigestion.  Aside  from  Chaplin's  chauffeur,  who  reported  seein 
Ince  removed  from  the  yacht  on  a  stretcher  with  his  head  ba 
daged,  no  one  on  board  ever  publicly  discussed  the  incident 
eluding  a  young,  ambitious  columnist  named  Louella  Parsor.J 
who  signed  an  unheard-of  lifetime  contract  with  Hearst  news]] 
pers  soon  after  the  trip. 

In  rehearsals,  Bogdanovich  began  to  relax.  Eddie  Izzard,  pk 
ing  Chaplin,  improvised  freely;  Dunst,  to  the  director's  deligl 
gave  back  as  good  as  she  got.  Much  of  the  script  was  rewritti 
in  those  first  days.  When  filming  began,  Dunst  was  disconce 
ed  by  Bogdanovich's  penchant  for  long,  one-shot  scenes.  The 
would  be  no  "coverage"— other  angles  the  editor  could  splice 
later  to  cover  mistakes.  "But  the  actors  who  are  any  good  cor 
to  love  it,  and  want  to  do  it  with  every  scene,"  Bogdanovich  sa; 
"Kirsten  was  like  that." 

"I'm  not  sure  she  fully  understood  the  fascination  of  a  young 
woman  for  someone  significantly  older,"  muses  58-year-o 
Edward  Herrmann,  who  plays  the  helplessly  obsessed  Hearst 
perfection,  "but  she  understood  that  Davies  adored  the  guy,  and 
she  threw  herself  into  it  with  great  enthusiasm,  assimilating  all  t 
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This  is  about  as  much 

of  Dunst  as  you 

are  likely  to  ever  see: 

•  the  19-year-old 

has  vowed  never  to 

:t  nude.  "Nobody  is 

er  going  to  see  my 

x    body,"  she  says. 
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YOUNG  MASTER 

Dunst's  first 

acting  job  was  in  a 

commercial  for 

Kix  cereal.  She  was 

three  years  old,  and 

her  mother,  Inez,  says 

"she  was  a  ham." 

Kirsten  would 

eventually  appear  in 

more  than  100 

commercials. 
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emotional  dynamics  of  a  more  mature  character.  I  think  she's  an 
extraordinary  girl.  And  I  think  she  shows  in  this  movie  why  she'll 
shortly  become  one  of  the  best-known  actresses  we  have  on-screen." 

By  the  end  of  filming,  Dunst  had  so  inhabited  her  role  that  she 
could  sit  beside  Herrmann,  after  the  death  of  Ince,  and  in  a  long 
one-shot  scene,  without  saying  a  word,  convey  a  whole  range  of 
emotion— pity  and  tenderness  for  her  older  lover,  mixed  with  guilt 
at  her  dalliance  with  Chaplin.  "Orson  [Welles]  once  said  the  cam- 
era photographs  thought,  not  emotion,"  Bogdanovich  recalls, 
"and  if  you're  thinking,  the  camera  knows  it.  And,  boy,  was  she 
thinking.  It  was  like  a  gift." 

"At  the  beginning  I  don't  think  he  really  trusted  me,"  Dunst 
says.  "He  was  always  saying,  'Lower  your  voice!'"  And  with  his 
predilection  for  playing  Pygmalion  to  young  blonde  actresses, 
Bogdanovich  kept  foisting  books  of  film  history  on  her— mostly 
his  own.  "But  by  the  end,"  Dunst  says  with  shy  pride,  "he  was 
asking  me  what  my  character  should  do." 

The  film  was  shot  in  Berlin— a  lot  of  German  money  was  in 
it— and  it  was  there  that  Dunst  got  word  that  a  desperate  trio,  the 
director,  a  producer,  and  the  star  of  Spider-Man,  would  be  flying 
over  to  audition  her  for  a  role  she'd  not  even  dreamed  of  getting. 

™TH  ^^"onths  earlier,  after  Dunst  first  heard 

/■  /m      that  director  Sam  Raimi  would  be 

/  I  /  m        doing  Spider-Man,  she  met  with 

/     I       /   m         him  in  LA.  and  thought  they  hit 

/        I    /     m  it  off.  While  waiting  in  his  office, 

/  ^u         m  she  flipped  through  a  comic  book 

■  A.         V      m  M  and  decided  she  would  be  perfect 

for  the  role  of  Gwen  Stacy,  a  character  in  the  comic  who  was  not 

even  in  the  movie  script.  Months  passed,  and  Dunst  did  not  hear 

from  Raimi.  The  role  of  Mary  Jane  Watson,  though,  went  unfilled. 

"We  had  seen  a  lot  of  great  actresses,"  Raimi  explains.  "They 
were  believable  and  thrilling.  But  we  were  looking  for  the  chem- 
istry you  see  in  all  romantic  pictures  when  they're  working— the 
chemistry  that  makes  an  audience  want  to  see  these  two  people 
together."  None  of  those  actresses  clicked  with  Tobey  Maguire 
the  way  Raimi  thought  they  should.  One  month  before  the 
scheduled  start  of  shooting,  Raimi  felt  a  cold  vise  of  apprehen- 
sion take  hold  in  his  chest. 

That  was  when  producer  Laura  Ziskin  brought  up  Dunst  again. 
"I  mentioned  her  early  on,"  Ziskin  recalls,  "but  [Sam]  was  so 
preoccupied  with  other  things,  he  wasn't  focused.  So  it  wasn't 
'Eureka!"But  periodically  I'd  say,  'What  about  Kirsten?'" 

By  the  time  Raimi  agreed  to  read  her,  Dunst  could  audition 
only  in  Berlin  and  only  after  a  full  day  of  shooting  The  Cat's 
Meow.  From  New  York,  Raimi  and  Ziskin  called  Maguire  in  Los 
Angeles  to  say  that  the  three  would  have  to  fly  over  right  away. 
Maguire  had  strep  throat.  "Sam,"  he  said,  "you  probably  aren't 
even  going  to  want  to  travel  with  me.  I'm  not  saying  I'm  not  going 
to  go,  I  just  want  to  talk  it  out." 

"Tobey,"  the  director  said,  "I'm  leaving  my  kids  and  wife  for 
the  weekend,  I'm  making  that  sacrifice." 

"O.K.,  O.K.,"  groaned  Maguire,  "don't  say  another  word." 

When  the  trio  checked  in  at  their  hotel  in  Berlin,  there  was  a 
note  for  Maguire  from  Dunst,  who  had  heard  he  was  sick  and 
wrote  how  much  it  meant  to  her  that  he'd  traveled  so  far  to  see 
her.  Maguire  thought  that  was  a  pretty  classy  move,  especially  for 
a  teenager.  He'd  seen  Bring  It  On,  and  every  day  he  was  reminded 
of  Dunst  when  he  drove  from  his  home  past  a  luge  image  of  her 
in  a  Gap  ad  on  Sunset  Boulevard.  He'd  continued  on  page  230 
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Dunst  wasn't  Peter 
Bogdanovich's 
personal  choice  for 
The  Cat's  Meow,  but 
she  won  over  the 
director.  "Man,  she 
can  roll  with 
anything,"  he  says. 
"She's  a  pro." 
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John  F.  Kennedy  Jr.'s  fatal  plane  crash  in  July  1999  left  a  nation 

mourning  one  of  its  best-loved  icons — and  a  host  of  questions 

to  be  chewed  over  by  the  tabloids.  Had  his  marriage  been  disintegrating? 

How  serious  were  the  problems  with  his  magazine?  And  what 

lay  behind  that  graceful  public  mask?  In  an  excerpt  from  his  memoir, 

American  Son,  RICHARD  BLOW  shares  the  intense,  occasionally 

surreal  experience  of  working  as  a  top  editor  with 

Kennedy  at  George,  witnessing  the  passionate  highs  and 

lows  of  his  relationship  with  Carolyn  Bessette, 

and  glimpsing  the  poignant  burden  of  a 

uniquely  powerful  legacy 


/ 
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PRINCELY  PAIR 


John  I .  Kennedy  Jr.  and  his  wife, 

Carolyn  Bessette,  at  Vanity  Fair's 

party  after  the  White  House 

Correspondents'  Dinner  in 

Washington.  IXC,  May  1999; 


bout  once  a  week 
in  the  months  before  the  September  1995  launch  of  George  mag- 
azine, John  Kennedy  Jr.  would  convene  an  editorial  meeting  in 
his  sparsely  furnished  office,  which  overlooked  Central  Park  and 
the  steel-blue  oval  of  the  Jacqueline  Kennedy  Onassis  Reservoir. 
Sitting  around  his  circular  table  or  perched  on  the  radiator  that 
ran  along  the  window,  we'd  update  him  on  stories  in  progress  and 
propose  new  ones.  Sipping  a  cup  of  coffee,  or  reaching  out  and 
appropriating  one  of  ours,  John  mostly  listened.  At  times  I  got 
the  impression  that  he  was  feeling  us  out,  taking  the  measure 
of  people  he  had  surrounded  himself  with  but  did  not  yet  trust. 

Other  times  he  just  seemed  un- 
comfortable at  the  prospect  of 
revealing  what  he  thought  or 
felt.  Editorial  meetings  can  be 
intimate;  whether  through  a 
heated  discussion  or  a  hesi- 
tandy  proposed  idea,  they  can 
expose  your  instincts,  your  pas- 
sions, your  deepest  beliefs.  John 
didn't  seem  ready  for  that. 

Inevitably,  though,  he  re- 
mained the  center  of  gravity. 
If  we  were  debating  an  idea, 


everyone  would  monitor  John's  expression.  Was  he  frowning  01 
nodding  in  agreement?  When  he  did  weigh  in,  he  couldn't  help 
but  emphasize  the  distance  between  him  and  us.  He  had  no 
pretenses  about  being  an  experienced  journalist.  It  wasn't  cleai 
whether  he  even  wanted  to  call  himself  a  journalist.  He'd  looked 
down  on  the  profession  his  whole  life  and  couldn't  switch  sides 
so  quickly.  But  he  knew  more  about  the  realities  of  power  and 
politics  than  we  ever  could.  In  one  meeting  someone  made  z 
disparaging  remark  about  Richard  Nixon's  character. 

"Actually,"  John  said,  "I  always  liked  Nixon." 

We  gave  him  a  collective  you-must-be-kidding  look. 

"He  and  my  father  got  along  well  after  the  election,"  John  ex 
plained.  "Not  many  people  can  relate  to  life  at  that  level  of  pol 
itics.  Those  who  do  feel  a  bond,  regardless  of  what  party  the^ 
belong  to.  After  my  father's  death,  Nixon  was  very  kind  to  m; 
mother.  He  invited  us  to  the  White  House  once,  and  my  mothi 
er  and  sister  were  convinced  that  I  would  spill  my  milk,  becaust 
I  always  did.  So  we  sat  down  to  dinner  and  after  maybe  10  min 
utes  I  knocked  my  glass  of  milk  all  over  the  table." 

"Was  Nixon  pissed?"  someone  asked. 

John  smiled.  "Nah,  not  at  all.  He  helped  wipe  it  up." 

We  laughed,  but  then  the  moment  stretched  out  and  becanur 
awkward.  None  of  us  had  any  Nixon  stories  to  tell. 

When  such  moments  occurred,  John  would  sense  our  uneast 
and  try  to  alleviate  it,  usually  with  humor.  From  time  to  time 
he'd  slip  into  his  affectionate  imitation  of  cousin-in-law  Arnolo 
Schwarzenegger.  We'd  laugh,  because  our  boss  was  a  great  mimic  i 
his  Schwarzenegger  was  dead-on.  And  the  fact  that  he  was  jokinji 
about  a  relative  in  our  presence  made  us  feel  he'd  taken  us  into 
his  confidence. 

Though  John  might  laugh  about  his  famous  family,  the  rest  o 
us  lived  in  fear  of  committing  a  Kennedy-related  faux  pas.  Oni 
day  a  twentysomething  editorial  assistant  cracked  a  joke  with  i 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  punch  line.  As  soon  as  he  realized  wha 
he'd  done,  the  color  drained  from  his  face.  But  if  John  heard  thl 
quip,  he  said  nothing.  We  all  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  Who  hasni 
cracked  a  Kennedy  joke? 

John  believed  that  work  should  be  fun.  Some  weekends  hi 

Excerpted  from  American  Son:  A  Portrait  of  John  F.  Kennedy  Jr.,  by 
Richard  Blow,  to  be  published  this  month  by  Henry  Holt  and  Company 
L.L.C.;  ©  2002  by  the  author. 
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Left  to  right:  John  unveiling 

the  first  issue  of  George, 

with  Cindy  Crawford  on  the 

cover,  at  a  press  conference 

in  New  York,  September  !f.,;s5; 

grabbing  breakfast  in  Trib 

1998;  leaving  the  !oi. 
Carolyn,  1997;  selecting  p 

images  at  a  light  box  in 
the  George  offices,  1998. 
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John  would  stroll 
into  the  office  wearing 

shorts,  a  T-shirt, 

wraparound  sunglasses. 

and  bright-red  Nikes. 


ould  hide  his  new  puppy,  Friday  (named  after  the  day  John 
ot  him),  in  a  duffel  bag  and  sneak  him  past  the  building  guards. 
V'ith  Friday  slung  under  one  arm,  John  would  stroll  into  the  of- 
ce  wearing  shorts,  a  T-shirt,  wraparound  sunglasses,  and,  when 
e  was  in  a  particularly  good  mood,  a  pair  of  bright-red  high-top 
Jikes.  A  cheerful,  slightly  hyperactive  black-and-white  Canaan, 
riday  would  race  around  our  corridors,  and  John  would  make 
ooing  noises  or  wrestle  him  to  the  floor.  Or  John  would  play 
eepaway  with  a  tennis  ball,  tossing  it  with  one  of  us  while  Fri- 
ay  dashed  madly  to  and  fro. 
There  was,  however,  plenty  to  do.  After  our  edit  meetings, 
e'd  return  to  our  cubicles  to  work  the  phones,  trying  to  lure 
riters  to  the  magazine.  Eric  Etheridge,  the  editor,  and  Michael 
erman,  John's  partner  and  George's  business  head,  would  push 
Dhn  to  solicit  big  names,  literary  celebrities  who  wouldn't  ordi- 
arily  write  for  a  new  magazine  but  might  be  swayed  by  a 
hone  call  from  John  Kennedy.  He'd  usually  make  the  call,  but 
ot  happily.  He  seemed  to  feel  he  was  exploiting  himself,  asking 
personal  favor,  rather  than  making  a  business  proposition— 
nd  he  wasn't  entirely  wrong.  If  the  writer  said  no,  John  felt  he'd 
heapened  himself  for  naught. 

Several  times  he  asked  historian  Doris  Kearns  Goodwin  to 

ontribute,  but  she  kept  turning  him  down.  It  reached  the  point 

here  he  would  wince  if  someone  even  mentioned  her  name. 

a  another  effort  to  score  a  writer,  he  had  dinner  with  Harvard 

rofessor  Henry  Louis  Gates  Jr.  When  I  asked  how  it  had 

one,  John  snorted  in  disgust.  "He's  not  going  to  write  for  us. 

Ie  just  wanted  to  have  dinner  with  me."  (Gates  says  he  did  not 

Tite  for  George  only  because  he  had  an  exclusive  contract  with 

Tie  New  Yorker. )  After  the  screenwriter  Nora  Ephron  declined 

is  request  to  write,  John  said  jokingly,  "I  must  be  losing  my 

liice." 

With  the  deadline  for  the  first  issue  looming  like  the  edge  of 

cliff,  the  pressure  started  to  get  to  John.  He  began  to  suffer 

ie  effects  of  a  thyroid  disorder  that  sapped  his  energy  and 

made  him  cranky.  By  midafter- 
noon  on  many  days,  he  would 
be  slumping  in  his  chair,  look- 
ing mystified  by  his  body's 
betrayal.  To  treat  the  condi- 
tion, he  drank  an  iodine  con- 
coction washed  down  with 
seltzer,  grimacing  as  he  did. 
John  admitted  that  he  was 


waking  up  at  five  in  the  morning,  so  taut  with  anxiety  he  could 
not  fall  back  asleep.  In  a  very  real  way,  George's  debut  would 
be  John's  debut,  and  he  knew  it. 

One  night  John  threw  a  dinner  party  for  the 
staff,  a  sign  that  he  was  beginning  to  feel  more 
comfortable  with  us.  From  work  we  took  the 
No.  1  subway  line  south  to  Franklin  Street  and 
trooped  around  the  corner  to  20  North  Moore, 
riding  the  industrial  elevator  to  the  top  floor, 
where  it  opened  onto  John's  loft,  a  long,  rec- 
tangular space.  Occupying  the  entire  floor,  the 
apartment  was  big  enough  to  throw  a  football  in.  It  felt  palatial, 
though  not  in  a  gaudy  way— as  if  its  owner  liked  to  live  well  but 
inconspicuously. 

His  open  kitchen  was  modern  and  spotless,  separated  from  a 
wood  dining-room  table  by  a  long  counter.  The  refrigerator  was 
overflowing  with  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  His  handyman,  a 
middle-aged  native  of  Portugal,  bustled  around  setting  out  bowls 
of  food.  John  was  a  gracious  host,  making  sure  to  spend  a  few 
minutes  chatting  with  each  of  us. 

He  had  majored  in  American  history  at  Brown,  and  his 
bookshelves  were  crammed  with  history,  biography,  and  the 
New  Journalism  of  the  60s  and  70s— Hunter  S.  Thompson,  Nor- 
man Mailer,  Tom  Wolfe— but  I  saw 
nothing  by  or  about  any  Kennedys. 
In  the  front  of  the  apartment  lay  a 
pile  of  athletic  equipment:  bike, 
Rollerblades,  Frisbee.  Of  his  art, 
one  photograph  stood  out,  a  stark 
black-and-white  image,  probably 
from  the  40s  or  50s,  of  African- 
American  convicts  in  the  Deep 
South.  The  picture  had  a  gritty, 
Cool  Hand  Luke  feel  to  it. 

John's  bedroom  was  at  the  far 
end  of  the  apartment.  It  gave  no 
hints  of  wild  nights;  it  was  just 
a  pleasant,  tidy  room  dominat- 
ed by  a  queen-size  bed.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  apartment,  the 
bedroom  looked  expensive  but 
not  ostentatious— and  it  too 
was  free  of  Kennedy  iconog- 


From  far  left:  John  playing 
touch  football  in  East  Hampton, 
1995;  arriving  by  bicycle  at  a 
party  for  George  in  New  York, 
1997;  checking  out  his 
new  airplane  in  Hyannis, 
Massachusetts,  1998;  getting 
around  Tribeca  on  crutches 
in  June  1999,  a  month  before 
his  fatal  crash. 
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raphy.  1  saw  no  busts  of  his  father,  no  portraits  of  his  mother- 
nothing  to  suggest  that  the  occupant  was  anyone  other  than  an 
affluent  young  man  with  excellent  taste. 

During  the  summer  of  1995,  the  tabloids  and 
entertainment  magazines  teemed  with  items 
about  John.  They  fell  into  three  categories. 
The  first  group  consisted  of  tidbits  on  our 
rush  to  publish,  such  as  the  report  in  People 
on  July  10  that  we  had  asked  the  comedi- 
enne Roseanne  Barr  to  write  for  us.  We  had, 
but  Barr's  sour  essay  was  barely  comprehen- 
sible, and  she  refused  to  do  a  rewrite,  so  we  pulled  the  story 
from  the  isssue.  The  second  genre  detailed  stories  of  the  prince 
among  the  hacks.  In  early  August,  the  New  York  Post's  "Page 
Six"  declared  that  "staffers  at  George  have  erected  a  wall  to  sep- 
arate themselves  from  the  other  magazines  at  the  Hachette  of- 
fices on  Broadway.  One  disenfranchised  wag  scrawled  on  the 
barrier,  ich  bin  ein  Berliner."  The  item  was  complete  fiction, 
yet  hard  to  shrug  off.  With  one  exception,  we  had  never  experi- 
enced tabloid  journalism  from  the  subject's  perspective. 

John  had  a  different  attitude  toward  gossip  columns,  a  sort  of 
bemused  fascination,  as  if  they  were  covering  a  stranger  who 
happened  to  share  his  name.  This  composite  character  was  an 
irresponsible,  oversexed,  intellectually  challenged  doppelganger 
who  made  great  copy.  When  the  tabloids  arrived  in  our  office 
mail— we  subscribed  to  all  of  them,  even  the  Star  and  National 
Enquirer— John  would  riffle  through  the  mail  and  pluck  them  out. 
If  they  contained  a  story  about  him,  he'd  sit  at  his  round  table- 
he  almost  never  sat  behind  his  desk— put  his  feet  up,  and  plunge 
in.  He'd  learn  that  he  had  shared  a  night  of  "wild  passion"  with 
Sharon  Stone  on  Martha's  Vineyard.  Or  that  his  mother  had  se- 
cretly feared  he  was  gay.  Or  that  he  was  calling  Elle  Macpher- 
son  to  confess  how  much  he  appreciated  her  "nice  buns." 

John  would  kick  back  and  laugh.  Part  of  him  admired  the 
tabloids'  creativity,  and  part  of  him  was  flattered  by  the  atten- 
tion. John  endured  more  scrutiny  than  anyone  except  Madonna 
and  Princess  Diana,  yet  he  almost  always  responded  with  grace 
and  good  humor,  and  if  the  tabloids  were  reasonable  in  their 
pursuit  of  him,  he  generally  let  them  go  about  their  business. 

The  gossip  items  that  did  bother  John  were  the  ones  that 
dragged  Carolyn  Bessette,  his  beautiful  blonde  girlfriend,  into 
the  picture.  He  knew  he  was  fair  game;  he'd  been  born  famous. 
But  she  wasn't  a  celebrity,  and  she  certainly  wasn't  flaunting  her 
relationship  with  John.  Couldn't  they  leave  her  alone?  Was  it 
really  necessary  for  the  papers  to  provide  the  world  its  first 
glimpse  of  Carolyn  when  she  was  on  a  boat  with  John,  wearing 
a  tiny  bikini,  and  shot  from  behind? 

John  was  ecstatic  in  Carolyn's  company.  When  she  visited  the 
office,  he  would  gaze  upon  her  as  if  he  couldn't  completely  be- 
lieve what  his  eyes  were  taking  in.  He  could  not  stop  touching 
her.  running  his  fingers  through  her  hair,  stroking  her  arms.  Car- 
olyn accepted  his  attentions  but  rarely  reciprocated.  At  least  in 
public,  John  was  the  more  openly  affectionate  of  the  two. 

Often  that  summer  Carolyn  would  drop  by,  lounging  on  the 
couch  in  creative  director  Matt  Berman's  office.  She  didn't  know 
much  about  journalism,  but  she  was  fluent  in  the  vernacular  of 
style  and  design.  Carolyn  could  spend  hours  with  Matt  talking 
about  the  trendiest  models  and  photographers— she  seemed  to 
know  them  all.  If  you  wandered  int  Matt's  office  while  she 
was  there,  you  wanted  never  to  leave;  she  was  a  more  vivid 
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creature  than  any  of  the  models  in  George's  many  advertisements 

One  summer  evening  Nyssa,  my  girlfriend,  and  I  accompa 
nied  John  and  Carolyn  to  an  Off  Broadway  musical  produced  by 
Eric  Etheridge's  girlfriend.  Afterward,  Carolyn  asked  us  to  joir 
John  and  her  for  dinner  at  Bowery  Bar,  a  downtown  nightspoi 
that  was  hot  at  the  time.  Carolyn,  Nyssa,  and  I  shared  a  cab 
while  John,  who  had  ridden  his  bike  to  the  theater,  pedaled  off 
arriving  at  the  restaurant  just  minutes  after  we  did. 

Bowery  Bar  had  been  the  choice  of  one  of  our  dinner  com 
panions,  John  Perry  Barlow,  the  Grateful  Dead  lyricist  on  whose' 
ranch  John  had  worked  as  a  teenager.  It  would  not  have  beer. 
John's  pick.  The  restaurant  was  crowded  and  cacophonous,  fillec 
with  light-headed  fashionistas  who  flitted  like  butterflies  frore 
table  to  table.  It  was,  in  a  word  John  used  to  describe  superficia 
events  he  dreaded,  "a  clusterfuck." 

You'd  think  that  going  out  to  dinner  with  John  Kennedy  anc 
Carolyn  Bessette  would  be  glamorous  and  exciting.  But  simply 
making  conversation  was  stressful.  We  felt  that  everything  w( 
said  had  to  be  witty  and  scintillating.  When  the  bill  finally  came. 
I  realized  I  was  relieved. 

As  Nyssa  and  I  stepped  out  the  restaurant  door  with  Johr 
and  Carolyn,  we  saw— no,  felt— a  sudden  blur  of  movement,  i 
herd  of  men  sprinting  toward  us  shouting  and  pointing  thei': 
cameras,  the  flashes  causing  us  to  blink  and  backpedal. 

Carolyn  practically  dived  into  a  waiting  car,  but  John  had  hi:: 
bike  to  worry  about.  As  the  photographers  shouted,  "John!  Ove: 
here,  John!  Look  over  here!,"  he  dropped  to  one  knee  to  undc 
the  bike's  combination  lock.  Nyssa  and  I  stood  frozen,  noi 
knowing  what  to  do  but  not  wanting  to  abandon  John. 

After  a  furious  right-left-right  spin  of  the  lock,  John  hoppec 
onto  his  bike  and  zoomed  off.  It  was  as  if  someone  had  yellee 
"Cut!"  The  paparazzi  put  down  their  equipment  and  driftec 
away  like  a  pack  of  scavengers  who  have  finished  their  nighttimir 
feeding.  Maybe  30  seconds  had  passed. 

Nyssa  and  I  walked  west  down  the  block.  As  we  neared  thir 
corner,  we  saw  a  dark  figure  just  ahead.  It  was  John,  standing 
over  his  bike,  slightly  out  of  breath. 

"You  all  right?"  he  asked.  "You  looked  a  little  freaked  back 
there." 

We  nodded.  "They  don't  chase  you?"  I  asked. 

"Nah,  they  can't  run  that  fast."  John  smiled.  "Well,  good  night: 
He  hopped  back  on  his  bike  and  rode  away,  growing  smallei 
under  the  streetlights  until  he  was  just  a  shadow,  then  gone. 

V~  ery  soon,  the  complexities  of  John's  exia 
tence  began  to  pose  problems  for  George,  ai 
we  learned  that  our  editor  in  chief's  identity 
was  both  our  biggest  asset  and  our  mosx 
treacherous  minefield. 
The  challenge  for  John  was  even  mon 
difficult.  Could  he  promote  George  eve* 
when  it  meant  compromising  his  sense  o< 
dignity,  his  feel  for  what  was  appropriate  and  what  wasn't?  l 
case  in  point:  That  fall  Michael  Berman  decided  that  Joh: 
should  interview  Chelsea  Clinton.  One  presidential  kid  talkin 
to  another— a  surefire  crowd  pleaser.  But  John  flatly  refusec 
Hillary  Clinton  had  once  asked  his  mother  for  advice  on  raisin 
a  child  in  the  White  House,  John  explained.  His  mother's  re' 
sponse:  Never  let  Chelsea  talk  to  the  press.  And  now  Michae 
wanted  John  to  defy  his  mother's  wishes?  Not  a  chance. 
Then  there  was  the  Oliver  Stone  continued  on  page 
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John  was  ecstatic  in 

Carolyns  company. 

He  could  not  stop  touching 

her,  running  his 

fingers  through  her  hair. 


[HE  MARRIED  MAN 


ohn  steers  Carolyn  through 
ie  crowd  at  a  party  in 
Jew  ^rk's  restored  Grand 
entral  Terminal.  1998. 


speculation  about  "IT," 
the  top-secret  brainchild 
of  renowned  inventor 
Dean  Kamen,  last  Decembi 
dramatic  unveiling  of  his 
Segway  people-moving  m 
left  an  open  question:  Wa~ 
just  more  high-tech  hype,  or  a 
revolutionary  breakthrough? 
But  the  Segway  was  only  half 
the  story.  At  Kamen  s  laboratory 
compound  in  New  Hampshire, 
JOHN  HEILEMANN  explores  the 
vision  of  an  uncompromising 
genius  who  has  brought 
Silicon  Valley  venture  capitalists 
to  their  knees,  has  flouted  every 
rule  in  the  business  books, 
and  aims  at  nothing  less  than 
solving  three  of  the  world's 
greatest  problems 
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THE  NEW  MACHINE 

Dean  Kamcn,  near  left,  poised 

on  the  industrial  model  of 

his  Segway  Human  Transporter; 

venture  eapitalist  John  Doerr, 

a  Segway  investor,  is  on  the 

consumer  model.  Photographed 

in  Kamen's  Bedford, 

New  I  Iampshire,  home  on 

March  7,  2002. 
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morning  in  February,  Dean  Kamen  drove 
down  from  his  home  in  New  Hampshire 
to  the  Harvard  Business  School,  lured  by 
a  prospect  he  found  irresistible:  an  hour  to 
himself  before  a  captive  audience.  He  had 
come  to  speak  at  an  event  called  Cyberpo- 
sium,  where  more  than  a  thousand  soon- 
to-be  M.B.A.'s  gather  each  year  to  hear 
high-tech  luminaries  discuss  lofty  matters— 
and  then  chase  after  them  to  plead  for  em- 
ployment. Kamen  is  short  and  wiry,  with 
a  pompadour  of  black  hair  and  a  Long  Is- 
land accent.  He  was  introduced  as  an  inven- 
tor and  entrepreneur,  and  he  began  his 
speech  with  an  observation  about  his  twin 
vocations.  "I  know  entrepreneurship  is  usu- 
ally associated  with  success,  and  invention 
is  usually  associated  with  excitement,"  he 
said.  '"But  over  my  life  the  only  thing  con- 
sistently associated  with  entrepreneurship 
is  failure.  And  the  only  thing  consistently 
associated  with  invention  is  frustration." 

Kamen  kept  his  face  straight  while  mak- 
ing these  remarks,  but  the  audience  found 
it  difficult  to  take  them  too  seriously.  By 
almost  any  standard,  Kamen  is  the  world's 
foremost  inventor  of  medical  devices.  A 
self-taught  physicist  and  mechanical  engi- 
neer, he  is  a  college  dropout  with  a  hand- 
ful of  honorary  Ph.D.'s.  Starting  at  age 
20,  he  invented  a  series  of  breakthrough 
products:  the  first  drug-infusion  pump, 
the  first  portable  dialysis  machine,  the 
first  portable  insulin  pump,  a  variety  of 
heart  stents  (one  of  which  resides  inside 
of  Dick  Cheney),  and  even  a  robotic, 
stair-climbing  wheelchair.  Kamen's  inven- 
tions have  won  him  considerable  acclaim, 
not  least  the  National  Medal  of  Technolo- 
gy. They  have  also  made  him  rich,  a  mul- 
timillionaire. But  beyond  all  this,  what 
undermined  his  talk  of  failure  and  frus- 
tration was  the  sight  that  morning  of  his 
latest  creation-  .xn  electric,  two-wheeled, 
self-balancing  people  mover—on  which  he 
happened  to  ;  standing  as  he  delivered 
his  speech,  sw;  ;ently  to  and  fro 

across  the  low  pil 

The  Segway 
consumed  moi. 
Kamen's  life,  and  bj 
it,  in  December  2001,  u 
most  wildly  speculated-abou, 
high-tech  business  has  ever  cot  i\ 


Developed  behind  a  cloak  of  secrecy  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  $100  million,  it  looked 
like  a  cross  between  an  avant-garde  scooter 
and  an  old-fashioned  lawn  mower— though 
it  was  packed  with  aviation-grade  gyro- 
scopes and  enough  computing  power  to 
put  a  man  on  Pluto.  The  claims  Kamen 
made  for  the  Segway  were  extreme:  it 
would  "be  to  the  car  what  the  car  was  to 
the  horse  and  buggy."  And  so  was  the  orgy 
of  publicity  that  greeted  its  launch.  In  the 
space  of  a  few  days,  Kamen  appeared 
twice  on  Good  Morning  America  and  in  the 
pages  of  Time  and  The  New  York  Times;  he 
played  onstage  traffic  cop  on  The  Tonight 
Show  as  Jay  Leno,  Russell  Crowe,  and  Sting 
tooled  around  on  a  trio  of  Segways;  and  his 
machine  even  graced  the  cover  of  Tfie  New 
Yorker,  in  a  cartoon  depicting  it  as  Osama 
bin  Laden's  all-terrain  vehicle. 

Not  all  the  notices  were  raves, 
however,  the  invention  that 
runs  on  hype,  headlined  The 
Washington  Post,  quoting  aca- 
demics and  futurists  spouting  a 
fountain  of  skepticism.  "It's  hard 
to  see  it  as  anything  more  than  a 
gimmick,"  said  an  urban-studies 
expert,  Witold  Rybczynski.  "Sort 
of  like  geodesic  domes."  The  In- 
stitute for  the  Future's  Paul  Saffo 
piped  up,  "It  reminds  me  of  what 
the  French  existentialist  professor 
used  to  say— 'Haw,'  he  would  say, 
'it  is  a  cosmic  fart.'" 

The  slings  and  arrows  barely 
register  with  Kamen,  who  por- 
trays the  Segway  as  a  kind  of  cru- 
sade: to  revolutionize  modern 
transportation,  end  the  reign  of  the 
automobile,  and  rid  the  world's 
cities  of  congestion  and  pollution. 
But  the  Segway  is  also,  not  inci- 
dentally, a  business.  In  fact,  the 
company  that  Kamen  has  formed 
around  his  invention  is  one  of  the 
most  ambitious  start-ups  in  recent 
memory.  The  money  behind  it  hails  from 
Credit  Suisse  First  Boston  and  Silicon 
Valley  venture-capital  powerhouse  Kleiner 
Perkins  Caufield  &  Byers.  John  Doerr,  the 
high-profile  Kleiner  Perkins  partner  who 
bankrolled  Netscape  and  Amazon.com, 
confidently  predicts  that  Segway  L.L.C. 
will  reach  $1  billion  in  sales  faster  than 
any  firm  ever.  The  depth  of  his  confi- 
dence is  reflected  in  the  scale  of  his  in- 
vestment, which  values  the  fledgling  outfit 
at  nearly  $600  million— a  number  that 
dwarfs  even  the  zaniest  start-up  valuations 

the  Internet  bubble.  At  a  time  when  all 

s  high-tech  have  lost  their  luster,  and 

italists  seem  to  have  lost  both 

)ks  and  their  nerve,  the 


gamble  on  the  Segway  is  so  large  and  s 
unfashionable  that  it  has  the  feel  of  a  wagi 
on  something  larger:  on  the  very  idea  th; 
new  technology  still  matters,  no  mattt 
what  the  pundits  and  the  stock  tables  say. 

This  is  a  story  of  invention  an 
entrepreneurship,  of  the  impen 
tives  of  genius,  the  demands  c 
commerce,  and  the  crossroac 
where  they  intersect— and  sorrn 
times  collide.  It's  the  story  of  the  birth  c 
a  truly  new  machine,  the  sheer  novelty  c 
which  makes  its  ultimate  prospects  a 
but  impossible  to  predict.  Will  the  Sej 
way  turn  out  to  be  the  next  Model  T?  G 
one  of  the  most  corpulent  white  elf! 
phants  in  the  annals  of  technology?  Thj 
answer  will  depend  on  many  factors,  bii 


among  the  most  critical  is  the  characteui 
of  its  creator.  In  the  age  of  Enron  ann 
the  dot-com  meltdown,  Kamen  presenlj 
a  refreshing  image:  a  future-bent  bus' 
nessman  who  not  only  seems  to  do  wei 
by  doing  good,  but  has  attained  wealt 
and  notoriety  from  actually  makiw 
things.  But  he  is  also  a  bundle  of  blarin 
contradictions:  a  driven,  obsessive,  yti 
fanciful  figure  who  is  part  Thomas  Ed 
son  and  part  Willy  Wonka;  who  professe 
to  care  little  about  money  but  has  take 
pains  to  assure  himself  a  huge  person; 
slice  of  Segway  L.L.C;  and  whose  singi 
lar  brand  of  leadership,  charismatic  an 
controlling  in  equal  measure,  inspire 
fierce  loyalty  among  his  followers— alon 
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people  accuse  me 
bf  being  unreasonable" 
.ays  Kamen. 
uBut  I  think  being 
treasonable  is  good. 
Being  unreasonable  is 
low  things  change." 


KAMEN  WORLD 


Clockwise  from  below:  Dean  Kamen  s  hexagonal, 

30,000-square-foot  home;  a  steam  engine  that  was  part  of 

a  British  tugboat  a  century  ago  and  now  turns  in  the 

front  hall;  Kamen's  game  room;  a  Segway;  a  mechanical 

model  of  the  solar  system  representing  Kamen's  universe, 

designed  and  built  for  him  by  his  employees;  the 

IBOT  Mobility  System,  a  Kamen  invention  that  allows 

abled  people  to  climb  stairs;  Kamen's  Enstrom 

helicopters,  which  he  helped  design. 
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with  the  occasional  impulse  to  slap  him  hard  upside  the  head. 
"People  accuse  me  of  being  unreasonable,"  Kamen  tells  me 
one  day,  in  a  shrugging  sort  of  way.  "Do  I  think  I'm  unreason- 
able? Yes,  I  do.  But  I  think  being  unreasonable  is  good.  Being 
unreasonable  is  how  things  change." 

I  first  met  Kamen  in  January  2001,  at  the  World  Economic  Fo- 
rum, in  Davos,  Switzerland.  A  few  weeks  earlier,  he'd  had  his 
first  brush  with  fame,  when  a  story  appeared  in  Inside.com  about 
a  proposal  for  a  book  by  a  reporter  named  Steve  Kemper  that 
would  tell  the  behind-the-scenes  story  of  Kamen's  secret  project. 
Deliberately  elliptical,  deliciously  vague,  the  proposal  never  de- 
scribed the  device,  which  Kamen  had  code-named  Ginger,  and 
Kemper  simply  dubbed  it.  But  it  included  assessments  from 
Apple  C.E.O.  Steve  Jobs,  Amazon  C.E.O.  Jeff  Bezos,  and  John 
Doerr  that  were  guaranteed  to  quicken  the  pulse  of  any  editor 
who  had  one:  Ginger  was  as  important  as  the  personal  comput- 
er, maybe  more  so  than  the  Internet.  Within  24  hours,  Kamen 
was  under  siege,  and  media  outlets  around  the  world  had  joined 
in  a  hot-eyed  guessing  game:  what  the  hell  was  it? 

The  torrent  of  hype  was  so  profuse  that  more  than  a  few  cynics, 
me  included,  suspected  Kamen  had  orchestrated  it  himself.  But 
when  I  ran  into  him  in  Davos,  he  was  visibly  distraught,  mutter- 
ing darkly  about  betrayals  of  trust  and  invasions  of  privacy.  Though 
Kamen  was  sketchy  about  exactly  what  had  happened,  it  was  clear 
that  his  relationship  with  Kemper  was  kaput.  I  suggested  that 
Kamen  call  me  when  he  was  ready  to  talk  to  another  journalist 
about  Ginger;  Kamen  looked  at  me  as  if  I  had  two  heads.  But 
nine  months  later,  after  signing  a  prodigious  confidentiality  agree- 
ment, I  was  on  my  way  to  see  him  in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 

First-time  visitors  to  Kamen's  compound  are  typically  greeted 
with  an  elaborate  ritual.  He  meets  you  at  the  airport  in  one  of  the 
two  Enstrom  helicopters  he  owns,  pilots,  and  helped  design  (until 
recently  he  also  owned  Enstrom),  straps  you  in,  and  puts  a  head- 
set over  your  ears.  As  the  helicopter  takes  flight,  you  hear  the 
theme  from  Star  Wars,  followed  by  Judy  Garland  crooning  "Over 
the  Rainbow."  By  then,  Kamens  empire  of  invention  is  coming 
into  view:  a  series  of  19th-century,  red-brick  textile-mill  buildings 
hard  along  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack  River.  Kamen  started 
buying  and  renovating  the  buildings  in  the  early  1980s.  Today  he  is 
one  of  the  largest  owners  of  commercial  real  estate  in  Manchester. 

The  cornerstone  of  Kamen's  empire  is  deka  Research  &  De- 
velopment Corporation.  Founded  by  Kamen  in  1982,  it  employs 
around  200  engineers  and  houses  one  of  the  world's  most  sophisti- 
cated machine  shops.  Arrayed  around  deka  are  several  smaller 
fiefdoms:  an  industrial-automation  firm  called  Teletrol;  a  closely 
held  outfit  called  New  Power  Concepts;  a  philanthropic  venture 
called  first,  which  is  dedicated  to  turning  on  high-school  stu- 
dents to  the  joys  of  technology;  and  Segway  L.L.C.  At  the  center 
of  it  all  is  Kamen.  who  oversees  these  endeavors  in  the  manner 
of  an  old-school  industrial  patriarch,  (deka  has  a  distinct  family 
feel,  due  to  the  presence  of  Kai  -ther,  who  helps  out  with 

its  bookkeeping,  and  his  fathe;  ^ic-book  artist  whose 

work  adorns  the  walls.)  "Most  peoj  id  this  place  are  here 

because  of  Dean,"  says  Bob  [utt!  i's  principal  business 

adviser.  "There's  certainly  a  j-  ,  ality  around  him." 

On  the  balmy  autumn  day  when  I  ai        in  Manchester,  Ka- 
men's personality  is  vividly  on  dis]  tings!"  he  intones  as 
he  strides  into  the  deka  boardroom,  .  dominant  \ 
element  is  a  nearly  life-size  oil  painting  oi    seka's  founder  and 
chairman.  He  is  there  to  meet  with  a  con  .on  pagi 
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here  are  two  reasons 
why  no  major  Hollywood  star  has  ever  played 
James  Dean.  The  first  is  that  no  one  in  his  right  mind 
would  risk  playing  an  actor  far  cooler  than  himself. 
The  second  is  that,  even  if  an  actor  was  up  for  the 
challenge,  his  agent  wouldn't  let  him  do  it.  Possibly 
that's  why  Dean's  story  ended  up  as  a  TNT  movie 
starring  an  obscure  23-year-old  named  James  Fran- 
co, whose  greatest  claim  to  fame  was  a  role  in  the 
short-lived  TV  comedy  Freaks  and  Geeks,  in  which 
he  played  neither.  (Franco  was  The  Cool  Guy.)  He's 
not  obscure  anymore— not  since  February,  when  his 
performance  earned  him  a  Golden  Globe,  hasten- 
ing his  ascent  in  the  Hot  Young  Actor  ecosystem.  His 
shy,  aw-shucks  acceptance  speech  only  expedited 
things.  This  year  he'll  appear  opposite  Robert  De 
Niro  in  Michael  Caton-Jones's  crime  drama  City  by 
the  Sea  and  with  Tobey  Maguire  in  Sam  Raimi's 
Spider-Man,  in  which  Franco  plays  Maguire's  best 
friend,  Harry  Osborn.  Chiseled  of  face  and  smolder- 
ing of  temperament,  Franco  has  wisely  deflected  the 
inevitable  comparisons  to  Dean,  whose  perenni- 
al dorm-room  canonization  is  almost  too  much  to 
bear.  "I  tried  to  emulate  his  demeanor  on-screen, 
and  the  rawness  of  his  performances,"  says  Franco, 
who  was  born  and  raised  in  Northern  California. 
"But  as  far  as  his  personal  life-the  risks  he  took— I 
don't  find  any  need  to  do  that."  Good  thing,  that, 
since  Dean  died  at  24.  -NED  ZEMAN 
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HANGING   LOOSE 


James  Franco, 

photographed  in  Miami 

on  February  16, 

2002. 
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ss  of  the  desert,  the  earth's  highest  sun 
„r  the  unfathomed  depths  of  the  ocean,  what  lures  a 
Thor  Heyerdahl,  a  Wilfred  Thesiger,  or  a  Ranulph  Fiennes 
is  the  test  of  the  unknown.  JONAS  KARLSSON  photographs 
10  of  the  greatest  living  explorers — including  Edmund  Hillary, 
who  recalls  his  Everest  ascent,  among  other  adventures — 
while  SCOTT  GUMMER  learns  about  their  conquests 
of  worlds  beyond  any  charts 
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SIR  RANULPH  FIENNES,  58 

\      \  STARTREKKER 

Parachuting  onto  Europe's  highest  glacier— then  canoeing  down. 

Pilottog  a  hovercraft  to  the  mouth  of  the  White  Nile.  Trekking  across  Arabia 

\      to  discover  the  lost  city  of  Ubar,  called  the  "Atlantis  of  the  Sands." 

Completing  the  first  successful  pole-to-pole  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  by  boat, 

Land  Rover,  ski,  and  snowshoe.  These  are  the  sorts  of  exploits  that  once  earned 

the  dashing  Brit  an  audition  for  the  role  of  James  Bond.  (Roger  Moore  got  the  job.) 

Doubtful  that  007  would  have  had  the  temerity  to  place  his  frostbitten  left  hand 

in  a  vise  and  hack  off  the  petrified  fingertips  with  a  fretsaw-as  Fiennes  did 

two  years  ago  in  his  Somerset,  England,  workshop  (after  an  aborted  sob  jaunt 

to  the  North  Pole).  "The  world  would  be  a  far  duller  place  without  him," 

Prince  Charles  has  said  of  Sir  Ran,  who  in  1993  was  awarded  an  O.B.E,  "I  haye 

never  taken  Heroin,"  says  thedjascendant  of  Charlemagne  and  cousin  of 

actors  Ralph  and  Joseph  Fiennes,  "but  I  cannot  imagine  anything  as  ecstatic 

as  thefeeling  of  returning  from  an  expedition  toa  hot  bath." 

-  ▼        '  '    <N .  5ia, '' 

Photographed  at  Hallelujah  Point  in  Stanley  PaYk,  Vancouver, 

British  Colymbia,  on  October  19,  200lV 


THOR  HEYERDAHL,  87 

ANCIENT  MARINER 

Tom  Hanks's  climactic  escape  in  Cast  Away  was  a  pleasure  cruise  compared 

with  Heyerdahl's  epic  Kon-Tiki  expedition  in  1947.  Despite  a  paralyzing  fear  of  water  as 

a  youth,  the  Norwegian  shoved  off  from  Peru  on  a  primitive  balsa-log  raft.  His  point: 

to  prove  to  stodgy  scholars  his  contention  that  Polynesia  could  have  been  settled  by  South 

Americans  riding  westward  winds  (rather  than  by  Southeast  Asians,  as  history  held,  paddling 

east  against  the  current).  For  101  days  Heyerdahl  and  five  fellow  Scandinavians  drifted 

through  perfect  storms  and  schools  of  sharks,  covering  4,300  miles  (think  Moscow  to  Chicago) 

before  washing  ashore  on  the  reef  of  Raroia.  Heyerdahl's  unflagging  belief  that  the 

oceans  were  conveyors,  not  barriers,  for  early  seafarers  prompted  him  to  make  several 

voyages  in  the  1970s  in  replica  reed  boats,  including  one  from  Morocco  to 

Barbados.  To  this  day,  scientists  debate  and  debunk  his  thesis.  An  anthropologist 

and  archaeologist,  Heyerdahl  is  set  to  embark  on  a  dig  in  Western  Samoa 

that  may  unearth  further  evidence  of  common  origins  among  civilizations  past. 

He  is  after  nothing  less,  he  says,  than  proving  "the  unity  of  mankind." 

Photographed  near  his  home  in  the  Canary  Islands,  Spain, 
on  December  5,  2001. 


he  world  is  flat. 


Forget  what  you  learned  in  kindergarten;  stand  on 
the  beach  and  stare  out  at  the  horizon  and  there  is  no 
disputing  that  our  planet  looks  as  flat  as  a  plank.  It's  no 
wonder,  really,  that  epochs  passed  before  some  brave 
soul,  confounded  by  why  the  sun  kept  falling  into  the 
maw  each  day  only  to  rise  again  the  next,  finally  threw 
caution  to  the  wind  and  risked  falling  off  the  edge  of 
the  earth. 

Imagine  Christopher  Columbus  at  the  helm  of  the 
Santa  Maria,  admiring  a  full  moon,  potential  oblivion 
be  damned.  Surely  the  last  thought  he  would  ever  en- 
tertain would  be  that  one  day  soon  (as  epochs  go)  a 
man  would  land  there  and  return  safely  home. 

Recently,  I  asked  that  man  how  often,  in  his  dreams, 
he  finds  himself  back  on  the  lunar  surface.  "I  never 
have,"  Neil  Armstrong  answered  without  a  blink.  With 
all  due  respect,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Armstrong, 
who  experienced  exploration's— and  humanity's— most 
profound  achievement,  has  never  dreamed  himself 
back  to  the  Sea  of  Tranquillity.  Harder  still  to  grasp: 
what  compels  a  person  to  charge  headlong  into  cer- 
tain peril— and  not  just  once  but  serially?  For  the  likes 
of  Armstrong  and  the  10  inveterate  explorers  featured 
here,  it  has  not  been  a  question  of  "Why?"  It  has 
been  a  quest  for  "Why  not?" 

Even  so,  the  modern  age  of  exploration  is  coming 
to  a  clamorous  close.  Base  camp  at  Mount  Everest, 
during  peak  season,  resembles  Yosemite  on  Labor 
Day  weekend.  And  thanks  to  satellites  that  chart 
the  earth's  distant  crannies  and  feed  pinpoint  locations 
to  handheld  global-positioning  devices  (the  size  and 
cost  of  a  Palm  Pilot),  there  are  few  places  left  on  the 
surface  that  humanity  has  not  visited  or  at  least 
glimpsed. 

Where  to  next,  then?  While,  admittedly,  wondrous 
discoveries  remain  underfoot,  the  most  intriguing  fron- 
tiers are  the  oceans  and  outer  space.  We  are  searching 
for  water  on  Mars,  and  we  suspect  there  are  oceans 
under  ice  canopies  on  three  of  Jupiter's  moons.  We 
know  that  life  on  Earth  began  in  the  sea,  and  that 
water  covers  more  than  70  percent  of  the  globe. 
However,  only  a  fraction  of  the  world's  oceans  has 
ever  been  probed. 

What  might  we  find  20,000  leagues  under  the  sea 
or  out  on  infinity's  fringe?  More  pressing:  will  hu- 
mankind be  around  to  find  out?  Like  most  explor- 
ers—even us  self-professed  armchair  types— I  am  an 
optimist.  I  believe  we  will  endure.  But  to  do  so  we 
must  tread  lightly  as  we  tread  onward. 

Maybe  all  we  really  need  to  know  we  did  learn  in 
kindergarten.  Right  about  the  time  we  were  shown 
that  the  world  is,  indeed,  round,  we  were  also  taught 
that  when  we  use  things  we  ought  to  leave  them  the 
way  we  found  them. 

VANITY     FAIR     I 
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NORMAN  VAUGHAN,  96 

INDOMITABLE  SNOW  MAN 

His  Harvard  studies  ended  the  night  he  read  this  headline:  BYRD  TO  THE  SOUTH  POLE. 

The  next  morning,  Vaughan,  an  expert  dog  musher  (who  at  age  12  had  lashed  his  Flexible 

Flyer  to  his  German  shepherd,  Rex),  knocked  on  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd's  Beacon 

Hill  door  to  offer  his  services,  gratis.  Byrd's  1 929  mission  was  to  make  the  first  flight  over 

the  South  Pole;  Vaughan's  was  to  train  and  care  for  the  97  dogs  that  supported  the 

effort.  As  a  gift  for  that  pivotal  role  on  the  1 4-month  expedition,  Byrd  named  a  1 0,302-foot 

Antarctic  peak  Mount  Vaughan.  Closer  to  home,  Vaughan  drove  a  sled  in  the  1932  Winter 

Olympics  and  during  W.W.  II  led  209  rescue  dogs  at  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  At  68,  after 

falling  on  hard  times,  Vaughan  moved  to  Alaska  and  shoveled  snow  in  exchange  for 

meals.  The  Iditarod  dogsled  race  saved  him.  Not  only  did  he  marry  one  of  his  dog  handlers 

(Carolyn  Muegge,  37  years  his  junior),  but  the  competition  rekindled  his  spirit.  He  took 

the  reins  13  times,  the  last  at  age  86.  None  of  his  accomplishments,  though,  eclipses  that 

v    of  his  ascent  of  Mount  Vaughan  in  1994-three  days  shy  of  his  89th  birthday:' 

' '' '■'* '■  "I  haven't  done  anything  that  anyone  else  couldn't  have  done,"  he  says.  "I  just  did  it." 

Photographed  with  Spirit,  a  Siberian  husky,  in  Cooper  Landing',, 
r'.  Alaska,  on  October "■16,-2001;. 


BRIAN  JONES,  55 
BERTRAND  PICCARD,  \ 

WINDSURFERS 

Aviation's  last  big  "firsh"— circling  the  globe,  nonstop,  in  a  hot-air  balloon-had  spawned 
a  mad  dash  among  millionaires-cum-daredevils.  (Virgin's  intrepid  Sir  Richard  Branson  failed  four 
times  in  the  late  90s.)  But  it  took  an  English  balloon  instructor  and  a  Swiss  physician-pilot  to 
make  it  around  the  world  in  20  days  in  1999.  Living  aloft  in  a  gadget-crammed  capsule  the  size 
of  an  S.U.V.,  the  pair  had  their  share  of  moments  both  chilling  (at  minus  68  degrees)  andw 
nerve-racking  (losing  communications  over  the  Pacific  for  two  days;  whacking  three-foot  ic 
off  their  gondola  with  a  fire  ax;  enduring  Piccard's  habit  of  playing  Leonard  Cohen  CDs- 
"music  to  cut  your  fhroatljy/  Jones  asserts).  Piccard  comes  from  exploration  royalty:  in  1948  h 
grandfather  Auguste  invented  the  bathyscaphe,  a  self-contained  submarine,  which  Piccard's-  - 
father,  Jacques,  rode  to  the  .deepest-point  on  the  planet  in  1 960.  "It  is  hard  to  find  another  'first' 
on  the  same  level  as  we  did,"  laments  Piccard.  But  Jones  is  already  on  the  case.  Next  up, 
he  is  directing  a  hot-air  voyage  to  the  nemetfeqchei  of  the  stratosphere,  the  band  25  miles 
up  that  is  too  high  even  foraircraft.  "Mystery  mixed^fh  freedom"  is  how  Jones  sums  up 
ballooning's  allure.  "You.nevef  lajQW.where  the  wind^j|l  take  you." 

Photographed  inside  a  hot-air  balloon  aftjj^f 
Foret  de  Rambouillet,  near  Paris;:1 
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SIR  WILFRED  THESIGER,  92 

ARABIAN  KNIGHT 

Most  men  would  think  better  of  wandering  into  country  where  the 

head-hunting  natives  collect  interlopers'  testicles  ...  or  braving  inhumane 

elements  to  cross  one  of  the  world's  most  forbidding  deserts,  on  foot 

and  camel.  Twice.  And  yet  Thesiger,  one  of  the  earliest  explorers  to  trek  among 

Africa's  Danakil  (in  1 934)  and  among  the  first  Westerners  to  venture  so  deep 

into  the  vast  wilderness  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea  known 

as  the  Empty  Quarter  (in  the  1940s),  was  inextricably  drawn  "to  remote  places 

where  cars  cannot  penetrate  and  where  something  of  the  old  ways  survive." 

Thus  he  wrote  in  Arabian  Sands,  his  favorite  among  his  nine  books,  which 

Thesiger  frequently  rereads  to  fill  his  hours  and  his  gaps  in  memory. 

The  1 959  chronicle  recounts  his  five  years  spent  living  with  nomadic  Bedouin, 

when  contentment  was  found  in  a  taste  of  water  untainted  by  camel  urine. 

Today  it  is  Thesiger's  ticket  back  to  a  time,  place,  and  spirit  rendered  extinct  by 

what  he  considers  the  scourge  of  modern  civilization.  "The  combustion 

engine,"  he  says,  "is  the  biggest  disaster  of  our  time." 

Photographed  at  his  home  in  Surrey,  England, 
on  November  20,  2001. 
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ROBERT  BALLARD,  5< 

DEEP-SEA  SLEUTf 


"I  wanted  to  be  Captain  Nemo,"  says  Ballard,  an  oceanographer  best  known  f'l 
finding  sunken  vessels  (such  as  the  German  battleship  Bismarclc)  and  perfecting  tools  for  exploririi 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Drawing  early  inspiration  from  Jules  Verne's  valiant  skipper  and  frc 
a  spin,  at  16,  on  the  submarine  ride  at  Disneyland,  Ballard  was  lured  to  the  ocean's  depths,  makii 
his  first  dive  in  a  real  sub  as  a  27-year-old  naval  officer.  "I  sat  up  all  night  staring  out  at  the  fish,"  he  sa; 
Seventeen  years  later,  gazing  through  a  porthole  two  and  a  half  miles  beneath  the  surface  of  the  Noi 
Atlantic,  Ballard  discovered  buried  treasure:  the  R.M.S.  Titanic,  unseen  and  undisturbed  since  it  sankl 
1912.  But  infinitely  more  satisfying  and  significant,  Ballard  contends,  was  his  1977  sighting  | 
giant  clam  colonies  and  eight-foot  worms,  red  and  radiant,  flourishing  in  slender  white  tubes  8,5( 
-  feet  deep  along  the  Galapagos  Rift.  Encountering  the  first  known  ecosystem  to  live  off  the  energy  . 
the  earth  instead  of  the  energy  of  the  sun,  Ballard  points  out,  "completely  revolutionized  o  i 
way  of  thinking  about  the  origin  of  life  on  our  planet."  Paraphrasing  a  favorite  Joseph  Campb 
quote,  he  says,  "Life  is  the  act  of  becoming.  One  never  arrive: 

Photographed  in  a  camera-equipped  submersible  at  the  Mystic  Aquarium  a 
Institute  for  Exploration  in  Mystic,  Connecticut,  on  August  4,  20(T 


VIA  EARLE,  66 

CLE  OF  THE  OCEANS 

ties  don't  come  much  cooler  man  "Explorer-in-Residence, 

nal  Geographic  Society."  Especially  for  a  grandmother. 

osition,  says  Earle,  "is  my  license  to  play."  Play  indeed. 

ecord  untethered  dive,  in  1979— to  a  depth  of  1,250  feet, 
Iff  the  coast  of  Hawaii— still  stands.  She  has  descended  in  a 
jbmersible  to  3,300  feet,  where  luminescent  fish  "flash 
nd  sparkle  like  the  Fourth  of  July,"  she  says,  ever  mindful     A 
f  humanity's  fragile  relationship  with  the  oceans.  W 

If  Ihe  sea  is  sick,  we'll  feel  it,"  she  warns.  "If  it  dies, 
/e  die."  Earle  has  no  plans  to  tarry  too  long  at  '^ 

er  spread  in  the  Oakland,  California,  hills— not 
/ith  innovations  such  as  this  prototype  Exosuit, 
/hich  offers  deep-sea  divers  heretofore 
nfathomable  range  of  motion.  Earle  admits 
iat  having  spent  more  than  6,000  hours 
nderwater  contributed  to  three  divorces. 
he  even  acknowledges  that  she  is,  in  some 
e,  married  to  the  sea.  "The  ocean," 
.  ,3  insists,  "has  never  let  me  down." 

hotographed  in  Burrard  Inlet 
i  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 
m  October  20,  2001. 
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REINHOLD  MESSNER,  57 

ALPINE  PIONEER 

"They  said  climbing  Everest  without  oxygen  is  not  possible,"  recalls  the  man 

who  dared  to  try.  "I  said,  'Who  made  these  rules?'"  In  1978,  Messner  and  an  Austrian 

partner  had  the  audacity  and  nerve  to  scale  the  29,028-foot  mountain  without  the 

aid  of  "English  air,"  as  Sherpas  call  the  supplemental  oxygen  tanks  favored  by  Westerners. 

Two  years  later  Messner  returned,  alone,  becoming  the  first  to  conquer  Everest  solo. 

None  before  him  had  enjoyed  the  view  atop  the  earth's  14  grandest  peaks  (each  measuring 

26,250  feet  or  more).  A  too  close  encounter  with  a  shadowy  beast  in  1986  set  Messner 

on  a  12-year  pursuit  of  the  mythical  Yeti,  which  he  ultimately  concluded  was  not  the 

Abominable  Snowman  but  Tibet's  nocturnal  snow  bear.  No  less  treacherous  is  Messner's 

day  job  as  a  member  of  the  European  Parliament;  an  Italian  citizen  with  Austrian 

roots,  he  resides  in  a  restored  castle  in  the  Tyrolean  Alps,  where  he  is  a  gentleman  winemaker 

and  yak  farmer.  "We  are  nqt  made  for  Everest  or  Antarctica  or  the  desert,"  he  says. 

"But  step  by  step  we  can  overcome. "■         '-ftA;,;., 

Photographed  in  his  home,  Castle  Juval,  in  South  Tyroiiltaly,  on  November  22,  2001. 
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SIR  EDMUND  HILLARY,  82 

FATHER  EVEREST 

The  humble  beekeeper-turned  world's  greatest  living  explorer- 
recalls  sitting  in  his  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  study  one  quiet  day 
in  1990  when  the  telephone  rang.  It  was  his  son,  Peter,  calling. 
From  the  pinnacle  of  Mount  Everest.  No  such  amenities  were  available 
49  years  ago  this  month,  when  Hillary  and  his  Sherpa  climbing 
partner,  Tenzing  Norgay  (who  died  in  1 986),  became  the  first  men  to 
set  foot  on,  and  retu/n  from,  the  top  of  the  world.  Of  that  moment, 
Hillary  remembers 'being  acutely  aware  that  thay  had  to  turn  around 
and  head  back  down.  "Well,  George,"  he  famously  remarked  " 
during  his  descent,  upon  greeting  his  friend  George  Lowe, 
"we  .knocked  the  bastard  off>l__ 


Photographed  (with  the  ice  ax  from  his  1 953  M  _ 
on  Kare  Kare  Beach  near  his  home  in  Auckland, 
New  Zealand,  on  March  6,  2002. 
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s  o  youngster  i  was  i 
evening  I  walked  for  miles,  planning 
exciting  adventures  but  doing  nothing  about  them.  Then 
suddenly  things  changed.  At  16  years  of  age  I  went  with 
a  school  party  to  the  mountains  for  skiing  and  climbing.  I 
had  never  been  in  snow  before,  and  it  transformed  my  life. 
From  then  on  I  spent  every  moment  I  could  in  the  moun- 
tains. I  developed  mountaineering  skills  on  the  great 
peaks  of  the  New  Zealand  Southern  Alps  and  became  an 
accomplished  snow  and  ice  climber. 

With  three  expert  friends  I  joined  a  simple  expedition 
to  the  Garwhal  Himalaya.  For  us  it  was  a  great  new. 
challenge.  Using  primitive  equipment,  we  climbed  six 
new  mountains,  each  more  than  21,000  feet  in  height. 
We  felt  a  sense  of  triumph  and  "nothing  could  stop  us 
now."  We  returned  to  the  Himalayas  again  and  again. 
In  1953  we  were  invited  to  join  the  British  Mount 
Everest  Expedition.  By  now  I  was  tall  and  strong  and 
very  well  acclimated.  With  my  skill  on  ice  I  hacked  my 
way  up  the  Icefall  and  the  Lhotse  face  and  led  a  team 
of  strong,  load-carrying  Sherpas  to  the  South  Col  at 
26,000  feet.  We  established  our  main  supply  depot  with 
tents  and  food  and  oxygen. 

Now  the  time  had  come  to  choose  climbing  partners 
for  the  great  assault  ahead.  My  companion  wasTenzing 
Norgay,  a  Sherpa-fit,  strong,  and  very  experienced. 
We  were  a  formidable  combination,  I  believe,  strongly 
motivated  and  very  determined.  We  battled  our  way  up 
the  southeast  ridge  and  pitched  our  final,  tiny  tent  at 
nearly  28,000  feet.  After  a  cold  and  uncomfortable 
it  we  climbed  up  the  steep  slopes  to  reach  the  South 
Summit.  Ahead  of  us  was  the  long,  narrow  ridge  leading 
to  the  final  peak  of  the  mountain.  My  swinging  ice  ax  cut 
a  narrow  line  of  steps,  and  we  moved  up  a  rounded 
snow  dome  and  emerged  on  the  summit  of  the  world.  It 
was  a  great  moment. 

Year  after  year,  I  have  been  involved  in  exciting  adven- 
tures. Among  the  most  memorable  was  a  1 956  expedi-  . 
tion  driving  farm  tractors  up  the  crevassed  Skelton  Glacier 
in  the  Antarctic  to  reach  the  Polar  Plateau  at  8,000  feet.  I 
recall  our  team  dropping  tractor  wheels  into  deep 
vasses  and  towing  them  out  again,  and  struggling 
sperately  through  deep,  soft  snow.  Weeks  and  indeed 
months  passed  until  ahead  of  us  loomed  the  great  round- 
ed American  South  Pole  station,  which  had  been  estab- 
lished by  airlifting  items  to  the  site.  With  our  small,  farm 
tractors  we  had  been' the  first  team  to  travel  overload  /r 
with  vehicles  to  the  South  Pole. 

There  have  been  so  many  other  adventures  as  wefl. 
Balding  27  schools  for  the  Himalayan  people  and  two 
hospitals.  Establishing  three  mountainairfields  and  help-     • 
ing  rebuild  traditional  Sherpa  monasteries.  Driving  three 
jet  boats  up  the  great  Ganges  from  the  Bay  of  Benfcrl  to  . ' 
L    the  river's  source  among  the  great  Himalayan  Mounter- 
f^nd  flying  over  the  ice-clad  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Ne 
Pole  with  Neil  Armstrong  as  a  companion-what  a  deli- 
ful  person  he  proved  to  be. 

1  suppose  the  major  challenges  of  terrestrial  explo- 
ration have  been  overcome,  but  there  are  still  many  excit- 
ing adventures  to  be  attempted:  sailing  across  the  wild 
southern  oceans,  tackling  the  many  unclimbed  peaks  in 
the  Himalayas  and  the  Antarctic,  and  penetrating  deeply 
into  the  many  great  underground  caverns. 

Yes,  there  are  still  plenty  of  places  left  to  explore! 

-SIR  EDMUND  HILLARY 


In  1950s  New  York,  advertising  was  a  glamorous  business, 

full  of  freewheeling,  high-flying  talent,  most  of  it  male.  But  a  young 

mother,  plucked  from  McCann-Erickson  by  the  controversial 

Bill  Bernbach,  would  dazzle  them  all,  rising  to  run  her  own  agency. 

In  an  excerpt  from  her  autobiography,  MARY  WELLS  LAWRENCE 

relives  the  audacious  campaign 

she  designed  for  Braniff 

Airways,  her  romance 

with  its  dashing  chairman 

Harding  Lawrence, 

and  the  enchantment  they 

wove,  for  themselves 

and  favored  clients, 

at  La  Fiorentina,  their 

villa  on  Cap-Ferrat 
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Opposite,  Mary  Wells 

at  her  desk  in  New  York,  1975. 

This  page,  "Braniff  Babes,"  as 

they  were  known,  mp 

Pucci's  1966  uniforms;  before  this, 

stewardesses  lookeHBb  pilots 

who  could  fly  the  plane^iii  case  the 

real  pilot  had  a  heart  attack. 
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was  working  at  McCann- 
Erickson  for  the  money,  for  little  black  dance 
dresses  that  showed  off  my  Norwegian  legs, 
for  my  baby  daughters'  smocked  dresses 
from  Saks,  and  for  an  apartment  larger 
than  I  could  afford,  but  then  I  met  Bill 
Bernbach,  and  he  made  a  serious  woman 
out  of  me.  In  the  50s  in  New  York  if  you 
talked  about  "Bill"  you  meant  Bill  Bern- 
bach.  He  was  the  talk  of  the  town  because 
he  was  creating  a  revolution  in  the  advertis- 
ing business,  which  was  a  glamorous  busi- 
ness at  the  time.  He  challenged  all  the  big 
agencies  that  had  become  important  since 
World  War  II,  saying  they  had  killed  adver- 
tising. Ads,  he  said,  had  become  dishonest, 
boring,  insulting,  even  insane.  Worse,  they 
didn't  sell  anything  to  anybody.  The  big 
agencies  defended  themselves;  they  said 
they  made  advertising  scientifically,  with  so- 
phisticated research.  But  Bill  claimed  they 
were  either  liars  or  stupid.  Their  pitiful  re- 
search reduced  advertising  to,  basically,  one 
poor  tired  ad  that  was  repeated  over  and 
over  again.  When  he  really  got  going  he 
would  say  things  like  "The  big  agencies  are 
turning  their  creative  people  into  mimeo- 
graph machines!,"  and  all  the  frustrated 
creative  people  in  town  would  stamp  their 
feet  and  cheer,  "Yea,  Bill!" 

The  advertising  business,  like  America 
itself  after  the  war,  had  built  up  the  fiction 


Excerpted  from  A  Big  Life  in  Advertising 
by  Mary  Wells  Lawrence,  to  be  published  in 
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of  safety  with  its  hierarchies  and 
armylike  respect  for  the  boss.  In 
the  big  agencies  the  boss  was  a 
group  of  executives  called  the 
creative-review  board.  The  agen- 
cies' research  told  them  that 
America  hungered  for  happi- 
ness and  peace,  so  they  pro- 
duced advertising  that  was 
happy  and  peaceful.  Children 
were  always  clean  and  smiling.  Dogs 
were  clean  and  smiling.  Beautiful 
women  stretched  out  on  the  roofs 
of  cars  in  their  gowns  and  jewels 
and  furs  to  make  the  cars  look  pret- 
tier. Bottles  of  whiskey  wore  crowns 
and  stood  on  red  velvet  columns 
pretending  they  were  the  Duke  of 
Windsor.  Bill  was  right— advertising  was  the 
land  of  the  insane. 

He  had  galloped  out  of  the  Grey  agency 
to  set  advertising  free  with  a  little  gold  mine 
of  people:  Ned  Doyle,  Mac  Dane,  Bob 
Gage,  and  Phyllis  Robinson.  They  opened 
an  agency,  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach,  and  set 
about  changing  the  way  advertising  looked, 
what  it  said,  how  it  sounded— they  even  felt 
free  to  change  the  product  or  the  company 
that  made  the  product  if  that  was  what  it 
took  to  have  a  success.  When  Doyle  Dane 
Bernbach's  first  ads  began  to  appear,  they 
were  as  effective  as  Bill  had  promised  they 
would  be,  and  after  that,  in  the  advertising 
business,  there  was  no  turning  back,  and 
Bill  was  the  star. 

Phyllis  Robinson  was  his  copy  chief, 
and  when  I  went  to  interview  for  a  job 
with  her  I  was  not  optimistic.  I  knew  how 
the  work  I  had  done  at  the  large,  tradi- 
tional McCann-Erickson  agency  would 
look  to  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach.  I  spent  days 
creating  pretend  ads  to  suggest  that  I  was 
more  talented  than  what  my  portfolio  of 
real  samples  had  to  show.  I  arrived  much 
too  early.  By  the  time  Phyllis  finally  came 
out  to  the  waiting  room  to  collect  me  I  had 
become  frail;  I  could  have  fallen  to  my 
knees.  She,  on  the  other  hand,  was  like 
the  lead  angel  in  an  opera:  tall,  handsome, 
strong,  brimming  with  energy  and  humor 
and  purpose— an  honest-to-goodness  adult. 


From  far  left:  Wells  in  her 
office  at  Jack  Tinker  &  Partners, 
1965,  just  before  she  founded  Wells 
Rich  Greene,  Inc.;  with  co-founder 
Dick  Rich  and  a  client  during 
a  photo  shoot  for  Fortune  magazine 
Alexander  Calder  with  a  model 
of  one  of  his  "Flying  Colors"  Brani 
planes,  1975;  Harding  Lawrence 
and  Wells  in  Washington,  D.C., 
in  1967,  when  they  announced 
their  engagement. 


She  swept  me  into  her  office  and  turneo 
her  intelligence  on  me.  Then,  seeing  how* 
overimpressed  I  was,  she  eased  dowtvi 
into  the  role  of  a  friend  and  did  all  shrt 
could  to  help  me  with  the  interview.  "Ow 
this  is  interesting,"  she  said.  "Yes,  mmmmj 
good,  tell  me  all  about  this,"  and  I  melteo 
into  adoration. 

A      week  later  she  hired  mei 

/%      Bill  wasn't  sure,  but  he 

/  had  said  yes.  When  I  mo 

j*  him  he  took  my  handi 

at  looked  soulfully  into  mj 

M  ,       .   M  .    eyes,  and  baptized  me 

saying,  "McCann-Erickson  is  a  terribh 

agency,  so  you  are  a  big  gamble  from  mj 

point  of  view,  but  Phyllis  sees  something 

in  you."  I  have  never  forgotten  those  exac 

words,  because  it  took  me  a  few  years  to 

get  over  them;  he  was  full  of  himself  a; 

the  time,  and  I  wasn't— yet.  Then  he  li'l 

up  as  though  he  had  thought  of  a  grea. 

practical  joke  to  play  on  me  and  said 

"You  have  to  meet  Ned  Doyle.  He  ham 

dies  the  Max  Factor  account,  and  yov 

will  be  working  with  him— let's  see  wha. 

he  thinks  of  you!"  And  he  led  me  nex1 

door  to  the  man  who  was  the  head  of  ac 

count  services. 

Ned  Doyle,  as  Irish  as  he  could  be 
watched  me  cross  his  office  without  ex' 
pression,  but  then  I  saw  him  think,  Huz 
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ih!,  and  I  knew  he  would  be  a  fan.  He 
as  a  slender  man  with  gray  hair,  cool 
es,  and  a  carved  face.  He  was  wildly  flir- 
tious,  but  in  that  safe,  old-fashioned  way, 
lid  he  liked  everything  about  me  except 
y  nickname.  Bunny.  "You  can't  work  at 
oyle  Dane  Bernbach  with  a  name  like 
unny.  Mary  is  a  good  name.  From  now 
1  you're  Mary."  For  a  couple  of  hours 
e  bantered;  he  wanted  to  see  if  I  was 
ugh  enough  to  be  any  fun,  and  I  learned 
lot  about  the  agency.  Ned  loved  Bill.  Bill 
ould  not  admit  he  loved— and  needed— 
ed.  Bill  was  the  genius,  but  Ned  was  the 
adiator  in  any  fight  for  Bill's  ideas. 

Taken  in  pieces  Bill  Bernbach  wasn't 
luch.  Shorter  than  he  sounded,  he  had  a 
ary  half-smile,  cow's-milk  eyes,  pale  skin, 
)ft  shoulders;  he  seemed  to  be  boneless, 
at  he  communicated  such  a  powerful  in- 
;r  presence  he  mowed  everybody  around 
im  down  and  out  of  sight.  Many  people 
ere  afraid  of  him.  I  was— I  didn't  want 

get  too  close.  There  was  something  vol- 
mic  going  on— it  was  a  little  like  being  in 
le  company  of  Mao  or  Che  or  the  young 
idel.  Many  of  us  had  hiding  places  at 
le  agency  where  we  could  avoid  him, 
ad  it  is  true  that  even  some  of  the  surest 
len  who  were  closest  to  Bill  drank  more 
lan  they  should  have. 

"y^^  ill  wrote  few  ads  himself, 

m       m  but  he  had  the  great  ideas 

L^S   and  a  sensibility  that  was 

m     ^^    rare  in  business  in  the  50s. 

m         M    When  he  looked  at  a  prod- 

*  -^  uct  he  saw  it  in  its  most 
jccessful  metamorphosis.  He  saw  the  ad- 
antage  in  a  disadvantage  and  could  turn 
lings  around.  When  the  Volkswagen  ap- 
eared  in  the  United  States  soon  after  the 
ar,  it  was  small,  it  was  ugly,  and  it  was 
:en  as  a  Nazi  car.  Bill  looked  at  it  and 
aw  an  opportunity  to  break  all  the  rules 

the  automobile  book.  From  the  first, 
blkswagen  advertising  was  as  entertaining 
s  it  was  respectful  of  the  reader.  It  com- 
mnicated  in  the  simplest  way;  there  was 
ist  the  Volkswagen  and  a  plain,  sans  serif 
eadline  that  was  self-deprecating,  irrever- 
nt,  funny,  even  a  pun.  The  ads  were 
mart  and  memorable.  One  of  the  early 
nes  said,  think  small,  at  a  time  when 
)etroit  cars  were  getting  bigger.  My  fa- 
orite  confessed  to  a  mistake,  lemon,  the 
eadline  said.  The  story  goes  that  Bill  sold 
le  ad  to  a  German  executive  who  did  not 
/ant  to  admit  he  did  not  understand  En- 
lish  well.  He  didn't  get  the  double  mean- 
g  of  the  word  "lemon." 

I  was  not  Bill's  kind  of  writer.  I  wasn't 
pod  at  clever  puns  and  I  couldn't  be  cute 
ind  cool  at  the  same  time.  My  strong  suit, 
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theatricalizing  life  with  dreams, 
irritated  him.  I  was  lucky  to 
work  on  accounts  for  women 
because  when  his  ideas  for 
Max  Factor  cosmetics  didn't 
fly,  he  gave  up.  He  decided 
that  women  had  different  psy- 
ches from  men,  and  he  stayed 
out  of  my  ads. 

I  was  in  Europe  shooting  a 
commercial  for  Betty  Crocker 
when  my  secretary  told  me 
that  Marion  Harper  was  try- 
ing to  find  me.  "It's  impor- 
tant," he  said.  I  had  never  met 
Marion,  but  I  knew  he  was 
building  the  world's  first  advertising-agency 
conglomerate,  Interpublic. 

/n  the  advertising  business,  clients 
did  not  usually  give  their  ac- 
counts to  agencies  already- 
working  for  their  competitors. 
Conflicts— two  car  accounts  or 
two  cosmetic  accounts— were 
traditionally  not  allowed.  Marion  was  try- 
ing to  circumvent  that  tradition,  as  it  lim- 
ited an  agency's  opportunities  for  growth. 
He  was  trying  to  build  a  corporate  con- 
nection between  autonomous  agencies.  This 
seems  an  obvious  idea  now  that  it  has 
been  refined  into  what  we  call  global  net- 
works of  agencies.  But 
if  you  examine  those 
networks  today,  you 
still  won't  find  many  of 
the  mightiest  competi- 
tors living  under  one 
corporate  roof.  The  idea 
was  so  shocking  in  the 
50s  and  early  60s  that 
Madison  Avenue  viewed 
Marion  as  either  unethi- 
cal or  frivolous.  One  of  his 
agencies  was  McCann- 
Erickson,  so  he  knew 
something  about  me.  "I've 
had  my  eye  on  you.  I've 
been  following  you,"  he 
said.  "I  am  going  to  make 
you  an  offer  you  won't  be  able  to  refuse." 
I  was  renting  a  small  house  near  the 
sea,  in  Quogue  on  Long  Island,  that  spring. 
I  took  my  daughters  there  weekends.  My 
marriage  was  a  headache,  and  it  was  a  re- 
lief to  leave  the  city,  because  I  knew  that 
my  husband,  Bert,  would  say  he  couldn't 
leave,  he  had  to  work.  Marion  sent  his  In- 
terpublic plane  (proof  of  his  immoral  ways) 
to  fly  me  to  lunch  with  him  in  Manhattan 
on  a  Saturday.  We  met  at  one  of  his  clubs, 
where  he  was  graceful  and  warm  welcom- 
ing me.  I  had  a  narrow  view  of  what  he 
would  be  like  and  was  surprised  to  see  he 
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Opposite,  1965: 
stewardesses  loved 
the  Pucci  outfits 
to  go  with  "The  End 
of  the  Plain  Plane." 
Left,  Doyle  Dane 
Bernbach's  VW 
"Lemon"  ad.  Below, 
"I  can't  believe  I  ate 
the  whole  thing," 
Wells  Rich  Greene's 
revolutionary  campaign 
for  Alka-Seltzer— 
heartburn  suddenly 
got  chic! 


Introducing  ~ 
the 
ir  Strip 


P  .H 
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Above,  Braniff 's  "Air  Strip,"  which  hinted  at  several 
clothing  changes  on  a  single  flight;  below,  the 
Benson  &  Hedges  ad  campaign  that  showed  all  the 
little  accidents  that  would  happen  if  one  was  not 
used  to  smoking  longer  cigarettes. 


had  such  an  attractive,  educated  manner. 
He  told  me  he  had  created  a  think  tank 
around  Jack  Tinker,  whom  I  had  worked 
for  at  McCann-Erickson.  Marion's  idea 
was  to  have  one  highly  talented  group  that 
would  provide  a  never-ending  stream  of 
fresh  ideas  and  superlative  creative  work 
for  all  his  other,  larger  agencies.  Thanks  to 
Doyle  Dane  Bernbach's  success,  most  of 
the  big  agencies  were  slowly  taking  steps 
to  produce  more  creative  advertising.  Mar- 
ion thought  it  would  be  easier  to  have  one 
small  group  of  alchemists  turn  dross  into 
gold  when  it  was  called  for  than  it  would 
be  to  reshape  the  big  traditional  agencies. 

It  was  an  agile,  efficient  concept.  Jack 
Tinker  and  his  partners  could  draw  on  all 
of  Interpublic's  resources— the  expensive  re- 
search and  media  departments,  for  exam- 
ple—and did  not  need  to  reproduce  them. 
But  after  a  couple  of  years  Marion  was 
starting  to  worry  about  the  concept.  It  was 
looking  expensive  to  him,  and  the  Inter- 
public agencies  were  not  happy  paying  for 
creative  work  from  Jack  that  they  preferred 
to  do  themselves. 

Marion  said  that  he  thought  it  was  time 
to  turn  Jack  Tinker  &  Partners,  the  think 
tank,  into  an  advertising  agency  with  clients 
and  income  of  its  own.  He  wanted  me  to 
join  Jack  and  take  my  experience  at  Doyle 
Dane  Bernbach  with  me  to  build  a  new- 
wave  agency  that  would  set  the  standard 
for  the  industry.  "The  agency  will  be  your 
dream,  whatever  you  think  an  agency 
should  be,  a  television  agency  for  the  new 
world.  I  will  back  you  every  step  of  the 
way.  Jack  agrees— you  are  as  much  his 
choice  as  mine."  He  must  have  seen  some- 
thing he  was  looking  for  in  me,  because  at 
that  point  he  began  discussing  what  my 
salary  could  be  and  what  contract  he  had 
in  mind.  I  don't  know  whether  Marion 
had  researched  me  well  or  was  something 
of  a  mind  reader,  but  he  was  right— it  was 
an  offer  I  had  to  consider.  I  did  dream  of 
creating  an  agency  that  would  be  based  on 
the  theatrical  television  advertising  I  imag- 
ined for  the  future. 

■^  here  was  absolutely  no 
one  I  could  talk  to  about 
the  possibility.  My  hus- 
band and  I  weren't  talking 
about  anything  im- 
portant. I  didn't  want 
to  frighten  my  mother  and  father,  and 
my  daughters  were  babies.  My  friends 
would  have  \v-  »ut  of  Man- 

hattan. "Leave  1         Dane  Bernbach 
for  Jack  Tinke;  think 

tank?  You  have 

In  fact,  I  neve: 
told  Bill  and  Ned 
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or  two  for  a  sabbatical,  out  on  my  own.  I 
was  too  dependent  on  them— I  had  to  ex- 
perience the  dangerous  world  without 
them.  It  was  time  for  me  to  grow  up.  I 
promised  to  return  to  Doyle  Dane  Bern- 
bach a  far  better  and  more  mature  adver- 
tising executive.  They  were  thunderstruck. 
"Ohhhhhh,  Mary,"  Bill  whispered.  They 
thought  so  little  of  Marion  Harper  and 
Interpublic  that  they  never  doubted  for  an 
instant  that  I  would  return.  I  was  not  a 
threatening  loss  to  them.  In  1963,  Doyle 
Dane  was  booming,  and  talent  was  hang- 
ing out  the  windows.  Still,  I  was  family 
and  they  were  seriously  worried  about  me. 
Later,  I  heard  that  Bill  sometimes  thought 
of  me  as  a  daughter  who  had  left  home 
for  her  own  apartment  and  he  wondered 
what  I  was  really  doing  there. 

Whatever  they  may  have  thought  or 
said,  the  tough  rope  of  the  idea  that  we 
were  family  took  a  very  long  time  to 
break. 

Jack  Tinker  &  Partners  was  living  in  a 
grand  duplex  suite  in  the  Dorset  Hotel. 
My  first  impression  was  that  nothing  at  all 
was  going  on  there.  The  place  was  idling, 
waiting  for  somebody  to  come  along  and 
do  something.  I  had  been  given  a  key,  and 
when  I  opened  the  door  my  first  morning 
I  may  have  been  the  earliest  to  arrive.  The 
reception  room  felt  like  a  chateau  that  had 
been  shuttered  for  the  season,  its  furniture 
shrouded  in  white  linen  covers,  as  if  nobody 
at  all  was  expected.  There  wasn't  a  sound, 
which  was  eerie  in  itself  in 
New  York,  where  -even  pad- 
ded rooms  don't  filter  out 
murmurs  from  the  streets 
and  subways.  The  sofas  were 
spotless  and  plumped,  the 
liquor  bottles  unopened. 
This  is  a  tomb,  I  thought. 
I  felt  like  a  poacher;  it  was 
hard  not  to  tiptoe.  I  had  a 
second  of  being  complete- 
ly baffled  by  how  I  had 
come  to  be  working  in  this 
dead  place.  I  hadn't  heard 
him,  but  Jack  had  come  in 
behind  me.  When  I  turned 
and  saw  him  he  had  a  face 
full  of  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding, and  without 


saying  a  word  about  our  thoughts  we  became 
fast  friends  and  in  tune  about  what  we  were 
going  to  do  with  Jack  Tinker  &  Partners.! 

/had  calls  from  old  friends  at 
McCann  who  warned  me  that 
Jack  and  his  partners,  Herta 
Herzog  and  Myron  McDonald, 
had  really  been  put  out  to  pas- 
ture at  the  Dorset  Hotel.  They 
were  expensive  people  who  had  been  by- 
passed for  one  reason  or  another  at  Mc- 
Cann, but  Marion  respected  them  too  much 
to  retire  them  early.  They  had  not  chosen 
one  another,  I  was  told.  They  weren't  mad 
about  each  other  and  there  were  squab- 
bles—it was  a  pretentious  mess.  When  Her- 
ta and  I  met  at  Tinker  she  looked  like  an 
Austrian  movie  star.  She  struck  me  as  very 
smart  and  politically  attuned.  She  had  been 
told  that  I  was  from  the  new  young  world 
of  advertising  and  was  a  revolutionary,  so 
she  was  wary.  But  she  was  game— she  want-< 
ed  something  exciting  to  happen  there.  I 
loved  talking  to  her.  She  had  a  magnificent 
Viennese  accent— she  sounded  like  Freud 
or  maybe  Moses,  as  if  she  had  all  the  am 
swers.  Myron  McDonald  was  an  enigma.* 
I  never  did  understand  what  his  role  was. 
He  was  introduced  to  me  as  the  business 
partner,  but  he  was  always  on  the  fringe. 
on  the  outside,  with  what  looked  like  a 
frustrated  flush. 

Tinker  had  a  good  art  director  when  1 
got  there,  Stewart  Greene,  but  his  style  wasi 
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Left,  the  entrance  to  La  Fiorentina; 
Ionic  columns  support  the  grand  portic 
whose  design  was  inspired  by  Palladio's 
Villa  Rotonda.  Above,  Harding  and 
Mary  relax  by  the  pool,  1978.  Opposite 
Falconet  sphinxes  border  the  steps  dowr 
to  the  Mediterranean. 


a  little  soft,  so  I  hired  Dick  Rich  to  work  with 
him.  Dick  had  been  at  Doyle  Dane  Bern- 
bach  for  a  while,  but  Bill  had  not  under- 
stood him— he  was  a  little  too  much  like 
Woody  Allen  for  Bill's  taste.  In  fact.  Bill 
called  me  and  told  me  that  hiring  Dick  was 
my  first  mistake,  and  it  was  a  doozy.  But  I 
thought  Dick's  edgy,  contemporary  humor 
would  sharpen  up  Stew  Greene,  who  was 
too  much  like  the  guy  you  saw  in  the  movie 
Pleasantville,  always  calm  and  encouraging 
no  matter  what  was  falling  down  around 
him.  By  the  end  of  the  year  we'd  hired  an 
exceptional  group  of  writers  and  art  direc- 
tors who  had  taken  a  chance  on  working  at 
Tinker  because  I  overpaid  them  so  much 
they  assumed  I  knew  something  about  the 
place  that  they  didn't  know.  Right  away,  as 
though  he  had  just  been  waiting  for  me  to 
hire  a  few  creatures  from  Mars  to  prove  we 
were  a  new-wave  agency,  Marion  brought 
Walter  Compton  of  Miles  Laboratories  in  to 
meet  us.  Miles  made  Alka-Seltzer,  and  Wal- 
ter Compton  was  looking  for  a  modern  agen- 
cy capable  of  a  little  magic. 

My  newly  hired  creative  crew  thought 
like  creatures  from  outer  space,  but  they 
looked  perfectly  normal,  so  they  were  a  bit 
of  a  disappointment  at  first  to  Marion  as 
well  as  to  Walter  Compton.  Starting  in  the 
60s,  for  about  10  years,  a  lot  of  business- 
men hoped  to  find  something  eye-boggling 
when  they  visited  the  new,  younger  agencies. 
They  were  inexplicably  moved  by  the  idea 
of  having  Mick  Jagger  or  Led  Zeppelin  do- 
ing their  advertising.  I  found  myself  promis- 
ing Walter  that  our  creative  talents  were  har- 
bingers of  a  world  as  hip  and  successful  as 
the  Beatles.  Walter  said  to  me  (earnestly), 
"Does  Herb  Green  always  wear  a  jacket 
and  tie?  Tell  him  he  doesn't  have  to  wear 
them  for  me.  I  want  him  to  be  his  true  self." 
Walter  Compton  was  a  great  client,  but  he 
never  got  over  his  disappointment  in  the 
wardrobes  at  Tinker,  and  sometimes,  just  to 
keep  him  feeling  he  was  in  a  nest  of  flower 
power,  I  vaguely  alluded  to  peyote  problems 
in  the  back  rooms. 

In  1965,  Bob  Six  and  Harding  Lawrence 
came  to  see  us  about  Continental  Airlines. 
Bob  was  the  chairman;  he  looked  like  a  tall, 
black-haired,  grinning  pirate.  Harding  was 
the  president,  and  he  looked  as  if  central 
casting  had  sent  him  over  to  play  the  presi- 
dent of  an  airline. 

It  was  not  exactly  love  at  first  sight  when 
Harding  and  I  met,  although  it  was  one  of 
those  meetings  when  you  look  into  another 
person's  eyes  and,  unexpectedly,  feel  some- 
thing you  would  rather  not  feel  right  at  that 
moment,  so  you  look  away,  steel  your  mind 
to  forget  it,  and  then  look  back  coolly— but 
you  don't  forget.  I  had  read  about  him,  ad- 
miring stories— the  press  liked  him.  Conti- 
nental was  considered  a  smart,  profitable, 
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forward-thinking  airline  in  the  60s.  Its  Chica- 
go-Los Angeles  run  made  the  competition 
look  shabby,  and  it  had  a  reputation  for  un- 
derstanding what  made  the  business  flier 
tick.  Harding  was  given  much  of  the  credit, 
and  there  were  rumors  in  all  the  papers  that 
other  airlines  were  trying  to  kidnap  him. 

They  came  to  see  us  for  something  spe- 
cial to  help  them  launch  the  supersonics 
they  had  ordered.  Many  airlines  were  plac- 
ing orders  for  supersonics.  The  Concorde 
was  a  thrilling  idea;  getting  to  your  destina- 
tion faster  seemed  like  something  that  would 
happen  naturally  in  the  airline  industry.  Bob 
and  Harding  wanted  to  promote  supersonic 
technology  ahead  of  the  arrival  of  the  planes 
to  stir  up  excitement  for  them.  Together,  the 
two  men  had  enough  charisma  to  shatter 
glass  and  enough  energy  to  accomplish  any- 
thing they  set  out  to  do.  They  knew  their  in- 
dustry as  if  they  had  been  the  authors. 

Bob  was  married  to  Audrey  Meadows, 
who  played  the  role  of  Alice  on  Jackie  Glea- 
son's  Honeymooners  series.  Earlier  he  had 
been  married  to  Ethel  Merman.  He  looked 
at  life  as  a  superlative  meal;  you  felt  he  could 
digest  anything— he  would  never  need  Alka- 
Seltzer.  I  knew  nothing  about  Harding's  per- 
sonal life.  When  we  made  a  trip  to  Conti- 
nental's offices  in  Los  Angeles  to  learn  about 
supersonics,  he  seemed  distracted.  He  mur- 
mured. "Something  has  come  up  that  may 
interest  you.  I'll  call  you  about  it."  When  he 
called  he  told  me  that  Troy  Post  and  his  in- 
surance group  had  bought  controlling  inter- 
est in  Braniff  Airways,  a  small  airline  based 
in  Dallas.  Troy  wanted  Harding  to  turn  Bran- 
iff into  an  important  carrier  with  a  new  fleet 
of  jets  and  an  ambitious  program.  Harding 
said  that  he  had  been  receiving  offers  to  run 
other  airlines,  but  the  opportunity  at  Braniff 
was  challenging,  and  he  loved  a  challenge. 
He  planned  to  resign  from  Continental  and 
join  Braniff  in  the  spring. 

"I  want  to  hire  you  people  at  Tinker  to 
help  me  introduce  Braniff  to  the  world.  Lis- 
ten, Mary,  I  need  a  very  big  idea  for  this 
airline,  something  so  big  it  will  make  Braniff 
important  news  overnight.  I'm  going  to  buy 
a  large  fleet  of  jets  and  they'll  cost  plenty. 
Braniff  has  a  great  route  structure,  but  the 
airline  is  virtually  unknown.  We  have  to  be- 
come hot  news— I  don't  want  to  fly  a  lot  of 
empty  seats  around.  What  do  you  think? 
Can  you  help  me  do  that?" 

Jack  and  Stew  and  I  started  to  visit  airports 
in  New  York,  Washington,  Chicago,  Denver, 
Dallas,  and  other  cities  in  Braniff's  system. 
We  hiked  through  miles  of  terminals.  I  was 
getting  claustrophobic  in  them,  depressed. 
Then,  one  morning,  standing  by  a  check-in 
gate  in  Chicago,  I  turned  around.  I  saw  a  jail, 
the  army,  a  prison  camp,  a  ghastly  desert, 
and  a  lot  of  gray  people.  I'm  having  a  night- 
mare, I  thought,  but  it  was  just  the  terminal. 
Airlines  had  developed  out  of  the  military, 


and  modern  marketing  hadn't  discoverec  i1 
them  yet.  Planes  were  metallic  or  white  wit!  u 
a  stripe  painted  down  the  middle  to  make  P 
them  look  as  if  they  could  get  up  and  fly  k 
The  terminals  were  tacky.  They  had  linoleun  fc 
floors,  gray  metal  benches— even  the  door: ' 
to  the  first-class  clubs  looked  like  the  doors  I1 
on  mop  closets.  Stewardesses,  as  they  were* 
called,  were  dressed  to  look  like  nurses  oi'A' 
like  pilots  who  could  fly  the  planes  in  caseff 
the  real  pilot  had  a  heart  attack. 

There  was  no  color.  I  saw  the  opportuni- 
ty in  color  the  way  Flo  Ziegfeld  musi 
have  seen  an  empty  stage.  I  saw  Braniff  in  i 
wash  of  color.  I  tore  up  a  hundred  maga- 
zines, collecting  pictures  of  automobiles  ir 
color,  colorful  interiors,  colorful  clothes 
Jack  and  Stew  began  exploring  ways  to  makeJ 
the  planes  colorful.  Jo  Hughes,  the  fashior 
expert  at  Bergdorf  Goodman,  set  up  a  meet- 
ing for  me  with  Emilio  Pucci,  who  stood  for 
color  in  women's  clothing  more  than  any- 
one else  in  the  world.  He  and  I  met;  he  un- 
derstood me  before  I  opened  my  mouthh 
Emilio  was  phenomenally  prescient  and  1 
got  a  clue  to  his  energy  at  the  meeting.  Hd> 
seemed  to  me  to  be  on  the  ceiling  most  or> 
the  time.  But  then,  we  were  doing  every* 
thing  possible  to  turn  Braniff  upside  downn 
I  searched  for  Alexander  Girard,  the  designs 
er  of  La  Fonda  del  Sol,  a  restaurant  in  then 
Time  &  Life  Building  that  was  a  hightf 
octane  color  montage  of  Mexican  and  modJ 
ern.  He  lived  in  New  Mexico,  and  Stew  anc<i 
I  flew  out  to  see  him  in  his  vivid  housee 
which  included  an  art  gallery  that  was  a  rioiy 
of  folk  art.  We  saw  a  thousand  ideas  foi>' 
Braniff's  terminals,  check-in  counters,  ana 
clubs  in  his  house,  and  we  signed  him  on  asil 
the  project  designer.  I  thought  it  was  a  goood 
omen  when  he  said  he  had  been  brought  upi1 
in  Florence  and  knew  Emilio.  It  all  cameii 
together  as  if  preordained. 

Jack  sketched  possible  ways  to  give  the/ 
planes  color.  We  spread  them  out  over  then' 
floor  of  the  reception  room  and  walkec. 
around  them  for  a  few  days,  just  feeling  therm' 
There  was  something  very  right  but  also  ven 
wrong  about  each  design.  Stew  simplified  on^ 
design  until  the  plane  was  basically  one  colore 
green.  I  asked  him  to  make  the  same  desigr' 
in  different  colors,  because  I  didn't  like  green' 
We  walked  around  those  different  colors  for1 
a  few  days  and  Stew  sketched  airport  field: 
filled  with  all-green  or  all-blue  planes.  I  askec 
him  to  do  one  with  different-colored  plane: 
so  we  could  choose  the  best  color.  Wher 
that  sketch  hit  the  floor  of  the  reception  roon 
it  was  a  thunderbolt;  there  wasn't  a  doubt- 
the  sketch  of  the  solid-colored  planes  in  sev  ' 
en  different  colors  was  the  hit  show.  Plane: ' 
that  were  all  the  same  color  looked  ho-hum  I 
Seven  colors  looked  like  a  big  idea  and  wov 
and  friendly  and  it  would  be  big  news.  People ' 
would  go  out  of  their  way  to  see  them. 
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4  Before  we  made  a  full-scale  presentation 
w  our  color  program  to  the  new  executives 
m  Braniff,  I  wanted  to  give  Harding  a  pre- 
■ew  of  the  idea.  He  had  never  stopped 
Aling  me  that  he  wanted  an  idea  so  big  it 
Jpuld  fill  up  his  new  jets,  because,  as  he  said 
if  few  hundred  times,  "an  empty  seat  from 
*allas  to  New  York  is  revenue  lost  forever." 
jijfter  he  studied  the  sketches  of  his  planes  in 
#ven  different  colors,  he  was  quiet  for  a 
Sinute.  Then  he  laughed.  He  said,  and  I  will 
|:ver,  ever  forget  it,  "That  will  do  it!"  That 
lid  to  be  the  moment  I  fell  in  love  with  him. 
I  I  stood  at  the  door  to  his  office  with  the 
etches  packed  up,  ready  to  leave  for  the 
rport.  I  knew  I  looked  perfectly  calm— he 
Id  me  later  I  was  discouragingly  profes- 
anal— but  I  was  keeping  a  lid  on  emotions 
at  seemed  extremely  danger- 
is  to  me.  I  felt  powerful  un- 
jrcurrents  zinging  back  and 
rth  between  us  that  could 
ess  up  my  life,  his  life,  a  lot 
f  lives.  I  didn't  want  trouble- 
wanted  to  build  the  best  ad- 
vising agency  in  the  world.  I 
idn't  have  time  for  life-altering 
ve.  When  I  looked  at  him  to 
ly  good-bye,  he  was  looking 
A'ay.  talking  to  someone  on 
je  phone.  I  ran. 
Alexander  Girard  and,  later, 
hil  George  designed  terminal 
iaiting  areas,  check-in  acces- 
ses, and  Braniff  club  rooms. 
hey  filled  them  with  color  and 
ilexican  art.  City  by  city  Braniff 
ecame  the  beautiful  one,  and 
)r  a  while,  before  all  the  airlines 
pt  the  picture  and  redesigned 
Jemselves,  Braniff  made  most 
f  the  others  look  sad. 

Emilio  got  the  idea  that  Bran- 
f's  routes  always  took  people  from  cold 
i  Jaces  to  warm  places.  He  designed  outfits 

I  |»r  the  stewardesses— who  had  become  host- 
i  sses— that  allowed  them  to  take  off  a  little 

it  of  their  chic  uniforms  one  piece  at  a  time 
s  Braniff  planes  flew  to  warm  destinations. 
Ve  called  this  antic  process  "Tne  Air  Strip" 
nd  made  a  commercial  of  it  that  shocked  a 
w  people,  but  when  we  ran  it  on  the  Super 
fowl  it  was  a  sensational  hit.  It  was  wonder- 
j  jl  to  watch  Braniff  hostesses  feel  so  beauti- 
t  jl  and  begin  to  walk  like  models,  one  foot 

I I  front  of  the  other,  tra  la  la,  on  the  planes. 
We  thought  we  should  test  one  or  two  of 

[tie  colors  we  were  planning  to  use  on  the 
j  'lanes,  so  we  painted  a  grounded  DC-6,  an 
j  Jd  cargo  plane  that  looked  as  if  it  was  sit- 
ing down  and  couldn't  possibly  get  up;  it 
/as  dented  all  over  and  turning  into  tin. 
Iraniff  painted  it  yellow  on  one  side  and 
»range  on  the  other  side  out  on  the  field  al 
|the  Braniff  base.  One  scorching-hot  Dallas 
norning  Jack  and  I  joined  Harding  and 


Braniff  executives  Ed  Acker,  Tom  King, 
Glenn  Geddis,  and  Jere  Cox  to  take  a  look. 
We  drove  out  to  the  plane  in  a  large  black 
car;  we  were  all  in  dark  suits.  We  walked 
around  that  half-yellow,  half-orange  plane 
as  if  we  were  in  Mecca.  Back  ai  the  base, 
hundreds  of  workers  grouped  at  the  win- 
dows to  watch  us.  The  word  was  that  we 
planned  to  paint  every  plane  in  the  fleet 
half  yellow  and  half  orange.  The  faces  of 
the  men  at  those  windows  showed  what 
they  thought  of  that  idea.  I  had  a  stab  of 
panic.  Well,  I  thought,  we  can  always  paint 
them  beige.  Harding  was  cool,  Ed  gave  the 
plane  a  sympathetic  little  pat,  Jere  and  Tom 
didn't  even  blink,  Glenn  smiled  beatifically, 
and  Jack  puffed  on  his  pipe.  (He  said  later 
he  would  have  given  anything  to  go  up  in 
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smoke— he  didn't  know  what  to  think.)  We 
all  got  back  into  the  big  black  car;  no  one 
said  a  word.  We  drove  back  to  the  base, 
had  a  coffee,  and  planned  the  painting  of 
the  fleet. 

America  cheered.  Braniff  held  a  news 
conference  on  the  base  when  the  first 
five  707s  had  been  painted  blue,  green,  yel- 
low, red,  and  a  shimmering  turquoise.  Press 
arrived  from  all  over  the  world  to  see  the 
planes  stage  a  flyby:  they  flew  very  low  and 
slow  and  close  to  the  grandstands  in  smart 
formation.  The  French,  English,  Italian, 
Greek,  and  Chinese  reporters  stood  up  and 
yelled  their  heads  off.  I  can't  imagine  what 
marketing  idea  it  would  take  to  get  300  re- 
porters and  photographers  from  around  the 
world  to  yell  their  heads  off  today. 


"The  advertising  has  to  live  up  to  the 
planes,"  I  told  Charlie  Moss,  who  was  cho- 
sen to  be  the  writer  for  Braniff.  "Go  ahead, 
be  as  sensational  as  you've  always  wanted 
to  be."  I  should  have  kept  my  mouth  shut. 
Charlie  was  so  impressed  with  the  painted 
planes,  the  Pucci  hostesses,  the  Girard  inte- 
riors—it was  too  much  for  him.  He  got 
writer's  block. 

Every  day  I  would  visit  him  and  his  art 
director,  Phil  Parker,  to  see  what  advertising 
was  coming  forth.  Nothing.  I  tried  exciting 
them.  I  tried  threatening  them.  I  tried  love, 
hypnotism,  charades.  Charlie  turned  blue. 
Phil,  who  lived  in  a  fedora  and  was  so  tal- 
ented he  could  make  any  ad  look  better 
than  it  was,  became  bleary  and  vacant,  and 
he  began  drinking  martinis  at  lunch. 
"What's  the  matter  with  you?," 
I  asked  them.  "There's  nothing 
to  say!,"  Charlie  cried.  "You've 
lost  your  mind!,"  I  told  him, 
and  he  agreed.  I  walked  over 
to  their  big  wastebasket. 
"What's  this?,"  I  asked,  pulling 
out  the  most  wonderful  ad  for 
Braniff  I  could  imagine.  Phil 
had  drawn  a  big  orange  plane 
across  two  pages.  On  one  of 
the  wings  he  had  put  the  entire 
Braniff  crew  in  their  Pucci  uni- 
forms, Alexander  Girard's  mul- 
ticolored seats,  and  a  10-piece 
Mexican  band.  Charlie  had 
written  the  headline  the  end 

OF  THE  PLAIN  PLANE.  WE  DON'T 
GET  YOU  THERE  ANY  FASTER.  IT 
JUST  SEEMS  THAT  WAY. 

It  was  the  end  of  the  plain 
plane.  Airline  advertising  and 
marketing  and  design  would 
never  be  the  same.  There  were 
groans  from  other  airlines— they 
complained  that  the  paint  made  the  planes 
heavy.  Every  airline  that  told  that  silly  story 
is  now  flying  fleets  of  painted  planes.  Paint 
gives  a  plane  a  smoother  surface  that 
makes  up  in  speed  for  the  slight  difference 
in  weight,  and,  more  important,  it  is  a  lot 
easier  to  steam-clean  a  painted  plane  with 
detergent  than  it  is  to  clean  metal  surfaces 
with  machine  polishers.  As  time  is  money 
in  the  airline  industry,  paint  wins  the  prize. 
In  1966  if  you  hadn't  heard  about  Braniff 
you  had  to  be  in  solitary  confinement.  In 
less  than  a  year  we  received  more  publicity 
than  we  would  from  paid  advertising  over 
the  next  decade.  Later,  Harding  persuaded 
Alexander  (Sandy)  Calder  to  paint  a  couple 
of  Braniff  planes  as  airmobiles.  Calder 
spent  a  long  time  in  Dallas  painting  those 
planes,  and  when  he  was  resting,  dillydally- 
ing about  the  Braniff  field,  he  painted  some 
of  the  Braniff  mechanics'  toolboxes.  At  first 
they  were  really  mad.  They  thought  their 
boxes  were  ruined.  But  when  they  learned 
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that  their  boxes  had  become  works  of  art 
worth  grand  sums,  they  locked  them  up  and 
became  adoring  fans  of  Sandy's. 

Jack  Tinker  &  Partners  grew  at  such  a 
rate  we  took  another  floor  at  the  Dorset. 
I  shared  an  elevator  one  morning  with  50 
shiny  new  wastebaskets  and  felt  a  flush  of 
success— I  just  beamed  at  them.  I  was  feel- 
ing free,  even  euphoric.  Bert  and  I  had 
agreed  to  divorce,  and  I  was  planning  one 
of  those  quickies  in  Mexico.  Marion  had 
called,  cheerful,  even  excited,  to  say  he  was 
coming  by  about  something  important.  I  as- 
sumed he  had  decided  it  was  time  to  make 
good  on  his  promise  to  make  me  the  presi- 
dent of  Jack  Tinker  &  Partners.  Instead, 
when  we  met  he  offered  to  pay  me  as  if  I 
were  the  president,  to  give  me  the  authority 
of  the  president,  but  he  said  he  could  not 
give  me  the  title  of  president,  because  he 
was  certain  that  would  limit  the  exciting 
growth  of  Jack  Tinker  &  Partners.  "It  is  not 
my  fault,  Mary— the  world  is  not  ready  for 
women  presidents.  You  have  worked  so 
hard  to  make  Jack  Tinker  &  Partners  what 
it  is,  so  many  people  are  dependent  on  you, 
you  wouldn't  want  to  limit  the  agency's  fu- 
ture just  for  a  title."  He  was  shocked  at  the 
blazing  fury  that  came  over  me.  the  war  he 
saw  in  my  eyes.  I  left  him  sitting  in  my  of- 
fice talking  to  himself. 

I  called  Harding  and  told  him  about  my 
meeting  with  Marion.  Harding  asked  me 
why  I  didn't  open  my  own  agency,  where  I 
could  be  the  president  as  well  as  the  chair- 
man. He  didn't  promise  anything,  but  it 
would  have  been  confusing  for  Braniff  at 
that  time  if  the  airline  did  not  go  with  me 
to  a  new  agency— 1  had  every  swatch  of  fab- 
ric, every  Pucci  sketch,  every  sample  cup 
and  saucer,  every  plan  for  the  big  Braniff 
color  program  in  my  hands. 

Jack  and  I  talked  about  the  idea  for 
hours  late  one  evening.  We  sat  in  the  meet- 
ing room  looking  down  on  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art's  garden,  until  dusk  turned  into 
a  jet-black  starry  night.  There  had  been 
times  in  our  years  together  when  I  knew 
Jack  wished  he  could  bridle  me  or  lock  me 
up.  He  was  a  careful,  cautious  man;  while 
he  was  looking  for  alternatives,  I  would  be 
galloping  on.  But  we  had  come  to  believe  in 
each  other.  That  night  he  told  me  to  go.  He 
assured  me  he  could  continue  enriching  the 
agency's  success.  He  said  he  had  made  a 
terrible  mistake  years  before  when  a  similar 
opportunity  came  his  way  and  he  had  let  it 
pass,  and  it  would  drive  him  crazy  to  watch 
me  make  the  same  mistake.  His  only  worry 
was  that  I  was  so  young  and  so  goddamned 
determined,  but  "go  do  it,"  he  said.  When 
we  locked  the  door  of  Jack  Tinker  &  Part- 
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ners  that  night  we  were  exhausted.  We  could 
imagine  missing  each  other. 

I  spoke  to  Dick  and  to  Stew,  and  I  found 
Charlie  Moss  as  he  was  going  down  in  the 
elevator  to  catch  a  plane  for  Peru  to  shoot  a 
Braniff  commercial.  I  told  him  not  to  be 
afraid  of  anything  he  heard  while  he  was 
away— he  would  have  a  wonderful  choice  on 
his  return.  He  got  off  the  elevator  as  white 
as  a  sheet.  I  called  Walter  Compton  at  Alka- 
Seltzer  and  we  vowed  to  stay  good  friends. 
Chemical  Bank  gave  me  operating  money. 
Dick  and  Stew  and  I  took  eight  rooms  at 
the  Gotham  Hotel  for  offices,  my  mother 
answered  the  phones,  and  Wells  Rich  Greene, 
Inc.,  opened  its  doors  in  April  1966.  I  was 
the  president. 

So  I  let  loose  the  bear.  When  I  had  my 
chance,  everything  that  I  was  and  every- 
thing I'd  learned  came  together  in  Wells  Rich 
Greene  and  made  theater  out  of  the  advertis- 
ing business.  My  way  of  running  an  agency 
was  as  if  it  were  a  motion-picture  company 
with  a  lot  of  productions  happening  at  one 
time;  I  was  the  director,  sometimes  the  star. 
The  people  I  hired  were  the  cast  of  charac- 
ters, and  I  was  Elia  Kazan.  Mike  Nichols,  or 
Robert  Altman— whatever  it  took  to  make 
them  as  good  as  they  could  possibly  be.  I 
gave  each  of  them  a  part  to  play  and  then 
whispered  in  their  ears,  cajoled  them,  hypno- 
tized them,  overpaid  them,  cradled  them, 
tickled  them,  soothed  them,  or  terrified  them 
into  turning  out  exceptional  work.  I  wanted  a 
heroic  agency.  I  dared  everybody  to  be  bold, 
to  be  thrilling,  and  I  dared  our  clients  to  be 
bold  and  thrilling  as  well.  I  kept  saying  that 
our  goal  was  to  have  big,  breakthrough  ideas, 
not  just  to  do  good  advertising.  I  wanted  to 
create  miracles. 

All  that  is  true,  but  first  there  was  bed- 
lam. For  a  few  months  newspapers  from  all 
over  the  country  called  us  morning,  noon, 
and  night  to  hear  about  all  the  new  busi- 
ness we  were  given  almost  immediately.  My 
mother  and  the  hotel  telephone  operator 
never  got  past  10  o'clock  in  the  morning 
without  screaming  at  each  other.  We 
couldn't  work  in  the  rooms  at  first.  We  had 
to  get  rid  of  the  beds— a  dozen  swearing 
men  jostled  mattresses  and  headboards  out 
the  doors  as  new  clients  struggled  to  get  in. 

Braniff  had  given  Wells  Rich  Greene  its 
first  account,  and  the  big  Braniff  color 
program  moved  into  high  gear  shortly  af- 
ter we  opened  our  doors.  Fortune  magazine 
photographed  everybody  at  Wells  Rich 
Greene  sitting  on  the  blue  wing  of  a  Braniff 
707.  I  sat  in  a  peacock  chair.  Many  of  the 
businessmen  who  visited  us  in  our  first 
months  said  they  wanted  "a  Braniff,"  mean- 
ing an  idea  so  big  it  would  become  the 
talk  of  the  time. 

In  our  meetings  with  Harding  it  seemed 
to  me  that  he  had  become  a  dozen  execu- 
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tives  in  one.  I  had  never  seen  anyone  addre 
so  many  different  issues  all  at  one  tim 
People  stood  in  line  to  get  an  opinion  or  i 
approval;  his  meetings  tended  to  last  thn 
minutes.  He  had  a  clear  and  roaring-fa 
mind,  and  he  needed  it  during  those  montr 
those  years,  building  that  airline.  He  w; 
fearless  too,  up  to  the  necessary  confront 
tions  in  an  industry  that  was  competing  fi 
routes  in  Washington. 

He  was  good-looking  in  a  romantic  wa 
sexy.  I  saw  the  libidinous  glints  in  the  eyi 
of  the  women  who  hung  around  him. 
used  to  wonder  who  all  those  women  wer 
but  thought  it  would  be  a  leading  questic 
for  me  to  ask.  And  I  also  observed  the  so 
sweet  ways  the  thousand  and  one  Brani 
hostesses  had  when  they  were  near  him. 
tried  not  to  think  about  him  personally,  bi 
that  was  just  a  little  game  I  played. 

One  late  afternoon  in  1967,  after  we  h; 
finished  our  advertising  meeting  wit 
him,  Charlie  took  the  five-o'clock  fligl: 
back  to  New  York  with  all  the  adapted  au 
vertising  and  the  new  plans  we'd  made 
pulled  the  last  bits  and  pieces  together,  saa 
my  good-byes  to  Tom  and  Glenn,  and  le 
for  the  airport  to  catch  the  seven-o'cloo 
flight.  I  checked  in,  and  when  I  looked  up:. 
saw  Harding  standing  there  watching  iw 
tossing  the  keys  to  his  car  from  one  hand 
the  other.  We  looked  at  each  other  and  cov 
nected  in  some  crucial  way.  If  this  were  I 
gothic  novel,  I  would  use  the  word  "prime 
dial"— it's  the  word  for  that  connection 
don't  remember  leaving  the  terminal  witi( 
him.  Everything  stripped  away  from  me  ee 
cept  that  awareness  of  connecting,  and  aftu 
that  night  in  Dallas  that  connection  new, 
let  up,  never  loosened,  even  though  after  I 
married  he  worked  in  Dallas  and  I  worke 
in  New  York.  We  both  spent  more  tim, 
traveling  around  the  world  on  airplane 
than  we  did  with  each  other,  and  we  live 
together  only  on  weekends.  It  didn't  mattn 
where  we  were— it  still  doesn't.  Someplac 
in  both  of  us,  where  there  are  no  boundarin 
and  no  end.  there  is  an  infinite  connectioi 
We  married  in  Paris  at  the  mairie  of  m 
Eighth  Arrondissement.  We  loved  Franci, 
and  thought  we  could  have  a  romantic  affl 
reasonably  private  ceremony  there.  Halstc 
had  been  making  hats  at  Bergdorf  Gooci 
man;  nobody  had  ever  heard  of  him,  but 
had  seen  his  sketches,  and  I  asked  him  I 
make  me  a  green  velvet  wedding  dress. 
was  the  first  dress  he  ever  sold  to  anyon 
He  made  little  versions  in  green  velvet  ft 
my  daughters,  too.  Hubert  de  Givencr 
made  a  black  ruffled  and  flounced  orgam 
creation  for  me  to  wear  the  evening  befoi 
the  wedding  and.  what  with  all  the  fittinj 
and  fuss,  became  a  dearly  beloved,  forevt 
friend,  important  to  my  life.  I  was  som 
thing  to  see  in  that  glorious  dress.  Alexai 
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re  had  given  me  a  head  full  of  vampy 
arls.  We  led  our  wedding  party  to  Tour 
'Argent  with  its  walls  of  windows  on  the 
sine,  where  we  created  a  dance  floor  and 
anced  all  night  with  Paris  shimmering  at 
ur  feet. 

In  1967,  when  Harding  and  I  married,  it 
;ver  entered  his  mind  or  mine  that  1  would 
ave  Wells  Rich  Greene,  that  we  would 
ave  a  traditional  marriage,  living  and  work- 
ig  in  the  same  town.  Betty  Friedan  had  es- 
.blished  now.  the  National  Organization  for 
/omen,  in  1966,  and  although  she  was  al- 
:ady  focusing  on  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment and  the  right  of  women  to  control 
leir  reproductive  lives,  the  psychological 
lift  that  the  women's  movement  brought 
)  society  had  not  yet  changed  it.  Long- 
istance  marriage  was  major  news,  and  we 
■ere  forever  being  interviewed  about  the 
etails  of  ours.  There  was  just  enough 
wareness  about  what  Frie- 
an  called  "the  problem  that 
as  no  name,"  the  growing 
;nse  that  motherhood  and 
ousework  were  not  enough 
')r  some  women,  that  our 
larriage  was  examined  with 
spect,  if  not  awe.  Harding 
nd  I  are  both  naturally  no- 
ladic,  and  our  timing  was 
ood.  The  jet  was  cutting  the 
f/orld  in  half— in  fact  the  world 
/as  fast  becoming  small  as  his 
lterests  became  increasingly 
iternational  and  mine  were 
leaking  out  all  over. 

Living  in  the  world,  as  we 
.id.  we  searched  for  small 
komes  in  beautiful  places 
/here  we  could  meet  week- 
nds,  and  that  is  how  we  discovered  La 
^orentina  in  Saint- Jean-Cap-Ferrat. 

A  h.  La  Fiorentina.  Most  people  who  speak 
rVof  it  let  out  little  sighs  and  look  at  me 
furiously,  as  if,  in  owning  it,  I  were  some- 
line  from  a  mysterious  planet.  It  is  so  other- 
worldly beautiful.  It  is  not  a  house,  it  is  not 
eal  estate— it  is  a  fantasy  of  what  Heaven 
night  be  if  things  go  right  for  you.  There 
t  sits,  on  the  tip  of  the  peninsula  of  Cap- 
^errat,  surrounded  by  water  on  three  sides. 
Wonte  Carlo  twinkles  a  few  miles  to  the  left 
ind  sometimes  you  think  you  see  Corsica 
traight  ahead,  way  out  in  the  distance,  in 
he  cobalt-blue  Mediterranean.  As  you  gaze 
mt  to  sea  you  understand  why  Cezanne, 
'  lenoir,  Monet,  Matisse,  and  Bonnard  paint- 
'  :d  such  wonders  in  this  one  small  part  of 
1  he  world,  and  how.  in  a  Europe  that  was 

0  ;o  often  dark,  they  rejoiced  to  find  yearlong 
°i  iun  filtered  so  that  the  living  colors  of  the 

1  irea  are  broken  into  dots  and  daubs  or 
'  /eiled  so  that  the  sea  becomes  lavender,  the 
21  tun  pink,  and  the  moon  a  silvered  pink 
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or  flaming  crimson,  never  ordinary  white. 

At  one  time,  the  style  of  La  Fiorentina 
was  Florentine,  but  when  the  owner  returned 
after  World  War  II,  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  Pal- 
ladian  style.  Two  long  rows  of  tall  cypress 
trees  march  gracefully  down  broad  grass 
steps  to  a  pool  that  stretches  out  and  spills 
over  into  the  sea.  Everyone  who  has  ever 
stood  at  the  bottom  of  those  grass  steps  and 
adjusted  to  the  glory  of  the  view,  startlingly 
wide  and  open— feeling  so  free  that  you  have 
the  impression  you  are  on  the  spot  where 
you  will  take  ofl'  from  this  life— has  said  the 
same  thing:  "How  do  you  ever  leave  here?" 

The  international  elite  had  lived  a  stage- 
set  life  there  in  the  postwar  years,  luxurious, 
sometimes  decadent,  but  without  kitchens 
or  much  electricity.  The  cook  at  La  Fioren- 
tina brought  fresh  food  from  town  for  every 
meal  on  her  bicycle  and  cooked  it  on  a  coal 
stove,  and  there  was  just  enough  electricity 


A  NEW  KIND  OF  COCKTAIL 

Wells  Rich  Greene  created 

'Plop,  plop!  Fizz,  fizz!  Oh,  what  a  relief  it  is" 

for  Alka-Seltzer,  1977. 


for  one  reading  light  in  each  room.  Never- 
theless, the  owner,  Enid  Kenmare,  always 
descended  to  her  candlelit  dinners  in  her 
pre-war  Lucien  Lelongs,  Robert  Piguets, 
and  Lanvins,  wearing  the  cabochon  emer- 
alds and  rubies  her  devoted  husbands  had 
given  her,  always  with  a  monkey  or  her  pet 
hyrax  sitting  bright-eyed  and  upright  on  her 
shoulder.  A  beauty,  she  was  also  said  to  be 
a  registered  addict  like  many  in  her  crowd, 
but  whatever  Enid  Kenmare  did  to  amuse 
herself  in  her  time,  her  spirit  welcomed  us 
with  serene  joy. 

We  acquired  La  Fiorentina  knowing  we 
couldn't  spend  much  more  than  a  few  weeks 
a  year  in  France  until  some  unimaginable  day 
when  we  weren't  working  as  we  did.  Many 
millions  of  dollars  later,  after  it  was  restored 
and  made  hugely  comfortable,  it  became  my 
most  potent  secret  weapon  with  clients.  The 


men  running  other  agencies  may  have  been 
bonding  with  their  clients  while  chasing  little 
white  balls  around.  I  bonded  with  my  clients 
and  their  wives  at  La  Fiorentina.  Most  of 
them  came  for  long  visits,  some  on  their  hon- 
eymoons, some  when  Harding  and  I  weren't 
there,  and  for  that  time  the  villa  was  theirs, 
but  mostly  they  came  for  visits  with  Harding 
and  me.  On  hot  days  Harding  would  roar 
them  off  on  the  Riva  to  see  the  coast  from 
the  sea,  the  best  way.  Back  at  our  dock  they 
would  tumble  out  of  the  boat  and  shriek  as 
they  hit  the  cool  water.  Then  they  would  col- 
lapse, sunburned,  on  the  lounges  at  the  pool. 
Evenings,  with  their  French  windows  opened 
wide  so  they  could  see  the  lights  of  Monte 
Carlo  and  Italy  just  beyond,  they  would  hear 
the  tinkle  of  a  piano,  as  my  Cole  Porter  pian- 
ist would  try  out  a  tune,  and  the  murmur  of 
the  waiters  setting  out  the  dinner  tables  in 
the  pavilion  by  the  sea. 

Sometimes  Princess  Grace 
of  Monaco  would  come  to 
dinner  with  my  clients.  She 
would  arrive  as  the  fairy-tale 
princess  she  knew  they  ex- 
pected. She  would  wear  rose- 
petal  chiffon,  and  it  would 
move  like  wings  as  she  went 
about  meeting  people.  She 
would  smile  and  rest  her  love- 
ly eyes  on  the  men  and  they 
would  forget  everyone  else. 
Their  wives  never  minded: 
Grace  was  a  dream  and  every- 
one was  bewitched. 

One  evening  I  seated  her 
at  dinner  next  to  a  client  I 
particularly  adored,  and  I 
watched  him  fall  in  love. 
Women  do  these  little  benev- 
olences for  one  another.  Grace  knew  that 
her  performance  could  make  my  dinner 
party  unforgettable  and  she  would  be  as 
charming  as  a  human  can  be.  About  mid- 
night she  would  sweep  a  group  out  to  the 
seawall.  She  would  dance  a  few  little  steps 
and  then  sit  in  the  center  of  the  moons 
spotlight  and,  with  a  little  wave,  create  a 
magic  circle  around  her.  She  teased  and 
flirted.  She  would  consider  the  possibility 
of  skinny-dipping  in  the  moonlit  sea;  she 
would  dare  my  clients,  and  for  a  while  such 
a  thing  seemed  possible,  even  likely. 

She  never  went  skinny-dipping,  but  the 
spell  would  be  cast.  The  night  my  adored 
client  fell  in  love  with  Grace  we  all  dallied  at 
the  steps  to  the  sea  after  she  left,  still  laugh- 
ing at  the  possibilities.  My  adored  client  did 
a  little  samba  by  himself;  we  hadn't  known 
he  could  samba— it  was  like  learning  a  secret. 
The  moon  laughed  with  us;  we  could  feel  it 
like  a  narcotic  as  we  went  back  to  the  villa, 
to  bed,  enchanted,  smiling.  Then  I  thought 
of  my  male  competitors  on  their  golf  courses, 
and  I  laughed  again,  to  myself.  D 
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fiasco.  Our  sec- 
ond issue  would  hit  the  stands  in  Novem- 
ber, just  before  Stone's  film  Nixon  opened. 
An  established  director  making  a  movie 
about  a  political  legend.  Stone  was  a  natu- 
ral George  story.  Not  to  mention  that  he  had 
directed  the  conspiracy-theory  film  on  the 
assassination  of  John's  father.  Eric  wanted 
John  to  interview  Stone  so  badly  he  was 
practically  hopping  up  and  down.  For  the 
first  time,  John  would  publicly  discuss  the 
conspiracy  theories  swirling  around  his  fa- 
ther's death.  What  editor  wouldn't  kill  to 
publish  that? 

But  there  was  one  problem:  John  didn't 
want  to  do  it.  He  had  made  a  conscious 
decision  not  to  live  his  life  haunted  by  his 
father's  assassination,  trying  to  answer  un- 
answerable questions.  He'd  never  even  seen 
JFK.  On  the  other  hand,  John  recognized 
that  this  story  was  manna  from  heaven  for 
George,  and  in  those  early  days  he  was 
bending  over  backward  to  try  to  do  what 
we,  the  ostensible  pros,  thought  he  should 
do.  In  the  end.  against  his  better  judgment, 
he  agreed  to  interview  Oliver  Stone,  but  he 
refused  to  do  it  alone. 

So  he  and  Michael  flew  to  L.A.  for  a  get- 
to-know-you  dinner  at  Rockenwagner,  a  res- 
taurant in  Santa  Monica.  They  agreed  that 
if  John  was  uncomfortable  at  any  point  in 
the  conversation  he  would  get  up  and  go  to 
the  rest  room.  Things  did  not  go  well.  As 
they  started  their  main  course.  Stone  asked 
John's  opinion  of  the  second-gunman  theo- 
ry. What  did  John  think?  Lee  Harvey  Os- 
wald couldn't  really  have  killed  John's  father 
alone,  could  he?  Shot  him  from  that  far 
away,  then  shot  him  again?  There  had  to 
have  been  a  conspiracy. 

John  excused  himself,  stood  up,  and 
walked  away.  As  planned,  Michael  changed 
the  subject.  After  John  returned,  dinner  end- 
ed as  soon  as  they  could  politely  bring  it  to 
a  close. 

Back  in  New  York,  we  met  in  John's  of- 
fice and  tried  to  come  up  with  a  replacement 
interview  fast.  John  apologized  to  Eric,  who 
could  not  mask  his  disappointment,  but  re- 
fused to  contact  Stone  again.  As  John  spoke, 
conflicting  emotions  flickered  across  his  face, 
revealing  his  distaste  for  Stone,  his  guilt  over 
letting  us  down,  and  his  self-recrimination 
for  doing  something  he  didn't  feel  comfort- 
able with.  He  shuddered  as  he  said,  "I  just 
couldn't  sit  across  a  table  from  that  man 
for  two  hours.  I  just  couldn't." 

On  February  25,  1996,  John  and  Car- 
olyn took  Friday  for  a  walk  in  Wash- 
ington Square  Park.  It  was  a  bright,  sunny 
day,  but  what  started  as  a  pleasant  Sunday- 
morning  stroll  suddenly  went  very  wrong. 
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One  moment  the  two  lovers  were  walking 
happily  along,  the  next  they  erupted  into  a 
knock-down-drag-out  argument.  John  be- 
gan shouting  at  Carolyn,  Carolyn  shouted 
at  John,  and  Friday  looked  on  in  distress. 

Carolyn  started  shoving  John,  who  pushed 
her  back.  His  face  contorted  with  rage,  John 
screamed  at  Carolyn,  "You've  got  my  ring, 
you're  not  getting  my  dog!"  Moments  later 
he  burst  into  tears  and  collapsed  to  the  curb 
as  if  sucker-punched.  Burying  his  head  be- 
tween his  knees  and  wrapping  his  arms 
around  his  legs,  he  curled  into  a  ball. 

Seeing  John  in  such  pain,  Carolyn  couldn't 
stay  mad.  She  knelt  down  and,  touching  him 
gently,  tried  desperately  to  console  him.  Af- 
ter a  few  moments,  John  slowly  got  to  his 
feet.  The  two  clasped  hands  and  walked 
away,  Friday  trotting  behind. 

Unbeknownst  to  the  lovers,  their  quarrel 
had  been  captured  by  a  clandestine  videog- 
rapher  and  would  be  aired  on  a  tabloid  TV 
show  two  weeks  later,  after  the  program 
had  a  few  days  during  which  to  promote  its 
exclusive.  Then  Tlie  National  Enquirer  ran  a 
cover  story  on  "the  brutal  bust-up"  that  left 
America's  "#1  hunk  sobbing  alone  on  the 
sidewalk." 

In  the  office  we  circled  the  topic  like  air- 
port guards  around  an  abandoned  suitcase. 
I  knew  that  John  had  a  temper  and  that 
Carolyn  was  no  shrinking  violet,  but  the  vi- 
olence of  their  rage  presented  a  harsh  con- 
trast to  the  tenderness  I'd  seen  between 
them.  John  volunteered  nothing  about  the 
fight. 

Even  though  the  video  suggested  that 
Carolyn  was  more  the  aggressor  than  John, 
the  fight  was  bad  for  George.  Comedian 
David  Spade  joked  of  John,  "Why  don't 
you  stop  hitting  your  girlfriend  and  go  back 
to  pretending  to  run  a  magazine?"  Carolyn 
lost,  too,  in  a  way  I  don't  think  she  fully 
understood.  The  fight  helped  create  an  im- 
pression of  her  as  high-maintenance  and 
melodramatic.  Americans  knew  John  as 
chivalrous,  a  gentleman;  he  had  once  flown 
to  California  to  meet  Daryl  Hannah  after 
she'd  allegedly  clashed  with  her  ex-beau  the 
singer  Jackson  Browne.  Now  he  was  the  one 
fighting  with  a  woman.  If  he  had  changed, 
the  public  wouldn't  blame  him. 

Though  countless  women  would  have 
traded  places  with  her,  Carolyn  was  in  a  sit- 
uation where  the  odds  of  being  disliked 
were  much  greater  than  those  of  winning 
America's  heart.  She  was  learning  what  Mi- 
chael Berman  already  knew:  that  everyone 
wanted  to  believe  the  best  of  John,  even  if  it 
meant  believing  the  worst  of  the  people 
around  him.  Carolyn  was  flirting  with  be- 
coming the  next  Yoko  Ono  or  Courtney 
Love,  the  woman  who  steals  a  beloved  man 
from  his  adoring  public.  No  longer  the  soft, 
accessible  woman  she  had  once  been,  she 
began  developing  a  shell  to  protect  herself. 


From  the  time  she  started  being  ph 
tographed  with  John,  Carolyn  felt  pre 
sure  to  look  the  part  of  his  physical  pet 
But  unlike  John,  Carolyn  had  to  work  f 
her  looks.  According  to  several  women 
the  office,  she  subjected  herself  to  inje 
tions  of  Botox,  a  bacterium  that  numbt 
the  nerves  in  her  forehead,  so  that  si 
would  not  frown  and  develop  wrinkles.  SI 
dieted  herself  rail-thin,  plucked  her  ey 
brows  until  they  were  mere  wisps,  dyed  h  | 
hair  the  color  of  white  corn.  She  was  s  1 
ting  in  my  office  once  when  John  walkt  I 
in  and  began  stroking  her  hair.  "Not  1 1 
hard,  O.K.,  baby?"  Carolyn  said,  squirr  f 
ing  a  little.  "I've  got  so  many  chemicals    I 
this  hair,  you're  going  to  break  it."  She  w 
half  joking,  but  only  half. 

I  wished  that  the  public  could  have  se<  i 
John  and  Carolyn  at  their  happiest,  as  th 
were  just  weeks  later,  when  they  hostc 
a  George  party  in  Washington.  Held  c 
March  25,  1996,  at  the  luxurious  home 
socialites  Peggy  and  Conrad  Cafritz,  it  w* 
an  intimate  gathering  of  perhaps  60  peopl 
including  George  Stephanopoulos.  Seen 
tary  of  Commerce  Ron  Brown,  and  Healu 
and  Human  Services  Secretary  Donr 
Shalala. 

About  an  hour  into  the  evening,  I  sa; 
John  and  Carolyn  standing  by  a  windo 
near  the  bar.  Someone  was  making  a  toaa 
in  the  living  room,  and  the  other  guests  A 
gravitated  that  way.  With  a  mischievous  smiii' 
John  slid  the  window  open  and  dropped 
the  patio  a  few  feet  below.  Carolyn  slippei 
off  her  heels  and  followed,  grasping  9 
windowsill  as  John  held  out  his  arms  art 
eased  her  to  the  ground,  then  reached  fi- 
ller hand.  As  they  walked  slowly  throu^ 
the  moonlight,  they  stopped  to  kiss,  Ca'i 
olyn  lifting  her  lips  to  John's.  They  didm1 
return  until  the  party  was  winding  dow* 
and  when  they  did,  smiles  danced  arouri1 
their  faces  like  little  waves  lapping  at  tlf 
edges  of  a  pool. 

John  seemed  distracted  after  Labor  D.t 
1996.  He  was  skipping  edit  meetings,  pt 
functorily  signing  off  on  stories,  and  leavii , 
the  office  early.  His  mood,  however,  was  t 
cellent;  he  was  practically  whistling  throu; 
the  corridors.  It  could  mean  only  one  thir  ■ 
after  about  a  year  and  a  half  of  dating,  Jol 
and  Carolyn  were  getting  married.  Ever 
one  at  George,  I  think,  guessed  John's  s  ( 
cret.  But  no  one  said  a  word  to  him,  ar 
even  among  ourselves  we  barely  alluded 
the  possibility. 

I  heard  the  news  on  a  car  radio  on  Su 
day,  September  22.  "Sorry,  ladies,  tl 
world's  most  eligible  bachelor  has  final 
called  it  a  day,"  the  broadcaster  said.  Tl 
wedding  had  taken  place  in  a  tiny  whi 
clapboard  church  on  Cumberland  Island, 
speck  of  land  off  the  coast  of  Georgia.  N 
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.ingle  tabloid  reporter  or  photographer 
Palis  on  hand  to  disrupt  the  ceremony.  John 
d  pulled  it  off. 

First  thing  Monday  morning,  there  were 
:sents  from  John  on  our  desks— cigars  for 
;  men,  champagne  for  the  women.  A 
rm  note  accompanied  the  gifts: 


S 


:  All  the  Gentlewomen  and  Gentlemen  of 

George 
:>m:  John 
Breaking  News 
I  just  wanted  to  let  you  know  that  while  you 
re  all  toiling  away.  I  went  and  got  myself 
irried.  I  had  to  be  a  bit  sneaky  for  reasons 
it  by  now  I  imagine  are  obvious. 
J I  wanted  you  all  to  enjoy  these  small  to- 
is  of  gratitude  and  fellowship.  You  folks  all 
amazing  work  and  it's  an  honor  to  have 
u  as  colleagues.  This  magazine  has  turned 

"M ;  corner,  and  it  ain't  because  Fauntleroy 

l|| es  Oprah. 

Thank  you  and  good  cheer  to  all. 
PS.  Does  this  mean  you'll  all  call  me  "Mr.' 
>m  now  on? 

>was  struck  by  that  offhand  reference  to 

(   Fauntleroy.  It  was  so  casually  dropped  in 

j  |at  I  wondered  if  John  was  well  acquainted 

th  the  source,  a  sentimental  novel  pub- 

hed  in  1886  called  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy. 

i'ho  read  it  nowadays?  Why  would  John 

j(Jiow  it? 

I  later  learned  from  a  biography  that 

hn's  mother  had  once  listed  "Little  Lord 

jjiuntleroy's  grandfather"  as  a  childhood 

:ro.  Doubtful  that  it  was  a  coincidence 

at  mother  and  son  both  cited  a  19th- 

ll  cntury  children's  book,  I  dug  up  a  copy. 

fatten  by  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  it's 

e  story  of  an  American  boy  named  Cedric 

(hose  valiant  father  dies  when  the  child  is 

st  a  baby.  Though  the  boy  doesn't  under- 

I  and  death,  he  knows  that  his  mother  gets 

^d  sometimes,  and  he  would  "put  his 

iirly  head  upon  her  neck"  to  lift  her  spir- 

,  "He  did  what  he  could,  and  was  more 

a  comfort  to  her  than  he  could  have  un- 

xstood." 

e  had  big  brown  eyes  and  long  eyelashes 

id  a  darling  little  face He  seemed  to  feel 

iat  everyone  was  his  friend,  and  when  any- 

(he  spoke  to  him,  when  he  was  in  his  carriage 

the  street,  he  would  give  the  stranger  one 

veet  serious  look  with  the  brown  eyes,  and 

len  follow  it  with  a  lovely,  friendly  smile;  and 

te  consequence  was,  that  there  was  not  a 

jerson  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  quiet 

reet  where  he  lived  . . .  who  was  not  pleased 

see  him.  and  speak  to  him.  And  every 

lonth  of  his  life  he  grew  handsomer  and 

lore  interesting. 

was  a  little  unnerving,  imagining  Jacque- 
;ne  Bouvier  Kennedy  choosing  this  partic- 
lar  book  to  share  with  her  children.  Be- 
ause  John— as  a  boy,  as  a  man— matched 
iat  description  of  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy 

every  way. 
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By  1997,  George's  circulation  had  leveled  off 
at  about  430,000.  That  made  us  by  far 
the  biggest  political  magazine  in  the  coun- 
try, but  it  still  fell  short  of  the  half-million 
mark  we  needed  to  become  the  country's  only 
profitable  political  magazine.  After  actually 
making  a  bit  of  money  in  1995,  thanks  to 
our  enormous  first  two  issues,  we  had  lost 
several  million  dollars  in  1996.  To  win  ad- 
vertisers back,  we  needed  higher  circulation, 
but  Hachette  Filipacchi,  which  published 
George,  was  reluctant  to  invest  in  direct  mail 
to  increase  subscriptions.  C.E.O.  David  Peck- 
er instead  pressured  us  to  pump  up  news- 
stand sales.  Most  new  magazines  take  six  or 
seven  years  before  they  turn  a  profit.  Pecker 
didn't  want  to  wait  that  long. 

So  one  morning  in  late  January  1997,  John 
gathered  us  in  the  conference  room,  basi- 
cally a  shoebox  with  overhead  lights.  "It's 
important  for  us  to  be  well  rested,  to  have 
our  strength  up,"  John  began,  "because  it's 
important  to  remember  why  we  do  this.  Why 
we  work  late  nights  and  weekends  to  put  out 
this  magazine. 

"You  know  I  was  in  Washington  for  the 
inauguration  of  President  Clinton,"  he  con- 
tinued. While  he  had  been  there,  "dozens  of 
people"  told  John  how  much  they  enjoyed 
George.  Not  journalists  or  members  of  Wash- 
ington's permanent  political  class,  but  real 
people.  George  was  the  first  political  maga- 
zine they  ever  wanted  to  read,  they  told  him. 

By  demonstrating  the  viability  of  a  mass- 
market  political  magazine,  John  said,  we 
had  changed  how  politics  was  covered. 
"Someday,  we'll  be  able  to  look  back  on 
this  and  know  that  we  created  something 
truly  new. 

"More  and  more,"  he  continued,  "I  real- 
ize how  much  of  myself  I've  put  into  the 
concept  of  this  magazine."  Ever  since  he 
was  a  boy,  he'd  sensed  a  schism  between 
the  way  he  looked  at  politics  and  the  way 
politics  was  reported  to  the  public.  To  him. 
politics  was  a  noble  endeavor,  but  the  press 
never  seemed  to  agree. 

The  press  did  not  want  him  to  succeed, 
John  said,  because  the  press  did  not  want 
him  to  grow  up.  The  success  we'd  had  was 
only  making  resistance  to  the  magazine 
more  vigorous.  "You  can  tell  that  we're  ac- 
complishing something  in  the  way  that  our 
competitors  are  beginning  to  treat  us,"  John 
said.  The  criticism  of  our  first  year  would 
be  nothing  compared  with  what  we  could 
expect  this  year. 

"I've  lost  friends  because  they're  feeling 
the  sting  of  the  ads  that  we're  taking  away 
from  them,  and  they're  pissed  off  about  it," 
he  said.  "At  first  they  didn't  take  George  se- 
riously. Sure,  George  would  have  its  two  or 
three  issues,  its  15  minutes,  and  then  it 
would  fade  away  and  I  would  go  back  to 
being  America's  Prince  Charming.  But  now 
they  know  that's  not  going  to  happen." 


On  July  16,  I  saw  the  photo.  Sudie  Red- 
mond, our  managing  editor,  showed  it  to 
me  just  before  it  was  sent  to  the  printer.  The 
picture  was  to  accompany  John's  September 
1997  editor's  letter.  It  showed  John  sitting 
in  a  dark  room,  gazing  at  an  apple  dangling 
above  his  head.  His  arms  were  wrapped 
around  his  knees.  Though  his  groin  was 
shrouded  in  shadow,  John  appeared  naked. 

He  had  posed  in  his  office  one  night  just 
a  few  days  before.  John  and  Matt  Berman 
and  the  photographer  Mario  Sorrenti  had 
come  in  after  everyone  else  had  left  for  the 
day.  Sorrenti,  who  was  known  for  persuad- 
ing his  subjects  to  disrobe,  had  snapped  the 
picture.  (Matt  added  the  apple  later,  via 
computer. )  But  John  only  looked  naked— he 
had  left  his  boxers  on.  As  Matt  later  told 
colleagues,  John  had  Sorrenti  shoot  the 
photo  with  a  Polaroid  camera.  There  would 
be  no  incriminating  negatives  from  which 
prints  could  be  made  and  then  turn  up  on 
the  Internet  or  in  The  National  Enquirer. 

The  photo  would  play  off  the  cover,  a  dis- 
turbing image  of  the  waif-model  Kate  Moss, 
shot  in  profile,  naked  against  an  Eden-like 
backdrop  as  a  deer  licked  hungrily  at  her 
hand.  She  was  supposed  to  look  like  Eve. 
Which  would  make  John  Adam.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  John  had  lost  his  mind— and  that 
was  before  I  read  the  editor's  letter  that  ac- 
companied the  picture. 

John  had  written  it  at  the  last  possible 
moment,  and,  as  was  the  case  with  the  pho- 
to, he  hadn't  asked  for  his  editors'  opinions. 
Whatever  he  was  trying  to  do,  he  obviously 
didn't  want  to  be  talked  out  of  it. 

I've  learned  a  lot  about  temptation  recently. 
But  that  doesn't  make  me  desire  any  less.  If 
anything,  to  be  reminded  of  the  possible  perils 
of  succumbing  to  what's  forbidden  only  makes 
it  more  alluring.  But  while  I'm  playing  Hamlet 
with  my  willpower  (Should  I  or  shouldn't  I?), 
there's  always  the  distraction  of  gawking  at  the 
travails  of  those  who  just  couldn't  resist.  We 
can  all  gather,  like  urchins  at  a  hanging,  to 
watch  those  poor  souls  who  took  a  chance  on 

fantasy  and  came  up  empty-handed 

I've  seen  the  cycle  up  close  in  the  past  year. 
Two  members  of  my  family  chased  an  ideal- 
ized alternative  to  their  life.  One  left  behind  an 
embittered  wife,  and  another,  in  what  looked 
to  be  a  hedge  against  mortality,  fell  in  love 
with  youth  and  surrendered  his  judgment  in 
the  process.  Both  became  poster  boys  for  bad 
behavior.  Perhaps  they  deserved  it. . . .  To  whom 
much  is  given,  much  is  expected,  right?  The 
interesting  thing  was  the  ferocious  condemna- 
tion of  their  excursions  beyond  the  bounds  of 
acceptable  behavior.  Since  when  does  some- 
one need  to  apologize  on  television  for  get- 
ting divorced? 

In  the  explosion  of  publicity  that  the  letter 
initiated,  John  would  be  accused  of  criti- 
cizing Joe  and  Michael  Kennedy.  But  he 
wasn't— he  was  defending  them.  He  didn't 
say  that  they  deserved  to  be  "poster  boys 
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for  bad  behavior,"  but  that  they  had  been 
turned  into  poster  boys.  In  fact,  John  insist- 
ed, his  cousins'  only  mistake  was  to  make 
"excursions  beyond  the  bounds  of  accept- 
able behavior,"  as  though  statutory  rape 
were  some  kind  of  social  gaffe.  The  alterna- 
tive to  such  excursions  was  "a  dispiriting, 
suffocating  life."  John— the  kayaker,  the  as- 
piring pilot,  the  reluctant  politician— could 
relate. 

So  could  I.  We're  all  human.  We  all  feel 
temptation.  Yet  shouldn't  John  have  shown 
at  least  some  compassion  for  those  dam- 
aged by  his  cousins'  behavior?  Michael  Ken- 
nedy had  seduced  a  teenage  girl  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  his  children.  She  would 
surely  live  with  the  psychological  after- 
shocks for  the  rest  of  her  life.  And  Joe  Ken- 
nedy wasn't  being  chastised  for  getting 
a  divorce  from  his  wife.  Sheila,  as  John 
wrote.  He  was  being  faulted  for  having  his 
12-year  marriage  to  the  mother  of  his  two 
children  annulled.  John  was  smart  enough 
to  grasp  the  distinction.  Why  didn't  he? 
And  why  didn't  he  write  one  single  sympa- 
thetic word  about  these  women?  He  had 
referred  to  Sheila  Kennedy  as  an  "embit- 
tered wife,"  without  conceding  that  she  had 
a  legitimate  reason  to  be  bitter. 

Why  was  John  so  unequivocal?  Only 
one  answer  made  sense:  because  his  loyal- 
ty—to his  family,  his  gender,  the  way  the 
world  was  when  his  father  was  president- 
trumped  his  logic.  To  John,  these  women 
were  not  victims;  they  hadn't  played  by  the 
rules.  The  pattern  was  impossible  to  ignore: 
John  instinctively  sided  with  men  accused 
of  malfeasance.  Especially  when  they  were 
Kennedys. 

Maybe  he  was  right  in  doing  so.  Or 
mostly  right.  If  I  had  learned  anything 
working  with  John,  it  was  that  you  couldn't 
believe  what  the  press  wrote  about  his  fam- 
ily. I  had  seen  how  people  acted  strangely 
around  the  Kennedys,  did  things  they 
weren't  proud  of.  Maybe  later  they  couldn't 
admit  it  and  instead  blamed  the  Kennedys. 
Surely  much  of  what  was  said  about  John's 
family— perhaps  most— wasn't  true. 

The  New  York  Daily  News  somehow  ac- 
quired a  copy  before  our  issue  hit  the 
stands.  The  News  ran  a  relatively  small  item 
on  August  10.  The  next  day  came  the  first 
real  spark  of  a  media  firestorm.  The  New 
York  Post  ran  a  story  headlined,  jfk  jr. 

SCOLDS  HIS  SCANDALOUS  COUSINS. 

That  did  it.  Suddenly  John's  photo  and 
letter  were  everywhere— newspapers,  TV, 
radio,  the  Web— and  everywhere  the  story 
was  the  same,  jfk  jr.  breaks  Kennedy 
ranks,  bashes  cousins,  read  a  headline 
in  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News.  "A  crack," 


Dan  Rather  intoned,  "has  developed  in  the 
legendary  solidarity  of  the  Kennedy  fami- 
ly." Boston  Globe  columnist  Mike  Barnicle 
wrote  that  John  had  "the  body  of  Joe  Pis- 
copo  and  the  brain  of  Sonny  Bono"  and 
sounded  like  "some  thin-lipped,  dim-witted, 
bad-backed  polo  player  whose  empty  head 
can  barely  retain  enough  limited  cocktail 
chatter  to  get  him  through  a  dinner  with 
that  international  moron.  Princess  Di." 

Even  The  New  York  Times,  usually  above 
weighing  in  on  pop-culture  controversies, 
piled  on.  "It  may  be  unfair  to  analyze  Mr. 
Kennedy's  essay  as  if  he  actually  meant  to 
say  something  in  writing  it,"  said  an  edito- 
rial. "The  fact  that  he  has  attached  a  picture 
of  himself  in  a  discreetly  lighted  state  of  nu- 
dity suggests  that  the  editor  of  George  does 
not  regard  his  prose  as  much  of  a  draw." 

The  irony  was  that  John  had  defended 
his  cousins,  and  it  didn't  require  a  micro- 
scopic deconstruction  of  his  letter  to  show 
that.  So  why  did  the  tabloids  report  that 
John  was  guilty  of  "dissin'  cousins"?  And 
why  did  so  many  other  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  television  shows  follow  suit? 

In  the  third  week  of  December,  John  gath- 
ered us  in  his  office  for  the  now  annual 
distribution  of  Christmas  presents.  He  and 
Carolyn  had  chosen  elegant  gifts  for  every- 
one—cuff links  from  Paul  Smith,  silk  scarves 
from  Henri  Bendel,  a  set  of  Hermes  ash- 
trays. I  received  a  monogrammed  silver  let- 
ter opener  from  an  exclusive  New  York  jew- 
eler. John  had  spent  thousands  of  dollars 
of  his  own  money  on  these  gifts. 

He  also  passed  out  small  cards  bearing 
a  quote  from  retired  New  York  Giants 
quarterback  Phil  Simms,  who  had  led  the 
team  to  two  Super  Bowl  victories  but  never 
gotten  much  respect  for  it.  "You  may  not 
win  them  over,"  the  card  read,  "but  if  you 
hang  around  long  enough,  you'll  wear 
them  out." 

Feeling  inspired,  I  took  the  train  to  Con- 
necticut to  spend  Christmas  with  my  fami- 
ly. John  traveled  to  Vero  Beach,  Florida,  to 
commence  flying  lessons. 

In  the  spring  of  1999,  John  was  approached 
by  several  friends  active  in  New  York  Dem- 
ocratic politics  urging  him  to  run  for  the 
Senate  seat  of  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan, 
who  was  retiring.  They  could  provide  him 
with  the  money  and  the  political  infrastruc- 
ture. And  imagine  the  volunteers!  John 
would  be  the  Pied  Piper  of  politics.  As  for 
the  press,  well,  John  was  guaranteed  more 
free  media  than  any  Senate  candidate  in 
history.  In  fact,  anything  candidate  Kenne- 
dy might  need  would  be  provided  for  him. 
All  he  had  to  do  was  say  yes. 

Could  he  have  won  that  Senate  race?  In 
my  opinion,  easily.  I  would  have  voted  for 
John  because  although  he  had  inherited 


power  he  did  not  lust  for  it.  And  because 
John  fulfilled  the  potential  he  carried  wii 
in  him  he  could  one  day  restore  a  luster 
the  presidency  that  the  United  States  h 
not  seen  since  his  father  was  in  office.  If 
was  finally  able  to  put  his  misgivings  abc 
politics  behind  him— and  I  think  Jol l- 
would  have  been— he  could  restore  o 
faith  in  the  power  of  politics  to  impro 
people's  lives. 

But  there  was  something  holding  hi 
back:  Carolyn.  John  knew  that  his  wife  h, 
not  fully  adjusted  to  her  new  role.  She  w 
neither  entirely  comfortable  nor  entire 
happy,  and  she  certainly  wasn't  sure  whl 
she  wanted  to  do  with  herself  beyond  bet 
John's  wife. 

Because  Carolyn  rarely  ventured  out 
public  except  to  shop  and  dine,  correspor 
ing  images  kept  landing  on  the  gossip  pagi 
Carolyn  tried  on  Hush  Puppies  at  Tip  T 
Shoes  on  West  72nd  Street;  Carolyn  coi 
forted  a  salesgirl  who  was  yelled  at  by  ; 
obnoxious  customer  on  Madison  Aveni 
Carolyn  extravagantly  tipped  a  waitre; 
whispering  that  she  remembered  what 
was  like  to  wait  on  tables.  There  was  sorm 
thing  oddly  poignant  about  such  episode 
It  was  as  if  Carolyn  were  trying  to  recce 
nect  with  people  whose  lives  were  simp] 
than  her  new  existence— as  simple  as  hf 
life  once  had  been. 

And  there  were  plenty  of  moments  to 
mind  her  that  it  was  far  from  simple  no*' 
After  a  disastrous  run-in  with  the  press  - 
the  White  House  Correspondents  Dinnr 
in  1997,  John  and  Carolyn  took  refuge 
the  Jockey  Club  bar  at  the  Ritz-Carltc 
where  we  were  staying.  The  place  was  smi 
and  very  dark,  a  safe  haven.  While  Jol 
eased  off  his  tuxedo  jacket  and  sipped 
scotch,  Carolyn  sat  next  to  associate  edit 
Susannah  Hunnewell  and  began  to  raj 
That  was  insane!  she  fumed.  What  a  bun 
of  amateurs!  No  rope  lines,  no  guarc 
Don't  these  people  know  anything  abo 
security? 

A  woman  who  never  lacked  for  an  op 
ion,  Susannah  tried  to  get  a  word  in  ed{. 
wise.  But  Carolyn  was  just  warming  u 
That  kind  of  thing  would  never  have  ha 
pened  in  New  York!  If  Washington  is  goi 
to  have  this  kind  of  dinner,  they'd  better  f 
ure  out  how  to  do  it  right.  They  have 
keep  people  in  line!  Otherwise,  someon 
going  to  get  hurt.  My  God! 

Despite  such  episodes,  Carolyn  was  i 
tually  growing  more  at  ease  with  the  pub 
and  the  press.  At  a  charity  benefit  sponsor 
by  George  and  the  actor  Paul  Newma 
Carolyn  told  gossip  columnist  Mitch' 
Fink  of  the  Daily  News  that  she  no  long 
read  about  herself,  because  "I  don't  wa 
to  know."  The  gossip  "has  nothing  to  ■ 
with  how  I  live  my  life.  I  have  problei 
and  issues  just  like  anybody.  But  I'm  a  hi 
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person,  and  maybe  a  better  person  for 
t  knowing." 

When  Carolyn  was  not  talking  to  reporters, 

;  felt  even  more  comfortable  expressing 

rself.  Near  the  end  of  the  same  dinner, 

wandered  over  to  my  table,  and  with  a 

smile  on  her  face  whispered  sweetly 

0  my  ear,  "I  cant  believe  I've  had  to  sit 
Kt  to  that  thug  Puffy  Combs  all  night." 

n  May  1999,  John  crashed  his  ultralight 
plane.  He'd  been  flying  the  contraption, 
rich  was  officially  called  a  Buckeye  Dream 
jachine,  since  shortly  after  George's  found- 
».  It  provided  an  escape  from  the  pres- 
re,  the  next  best  thing  to  flying  a  real 
ine.  And  you  didn't  need  a  license  to  fly 
:  Buckeye.  All  it  required  was  a  few  hours 
training. 

Looking  like  something  an  inventor  might 
ok  up  in  his  garage,  the  ultralight  was 
sically  a  three-wheeled  go-cart  with  a  pro- 
ller  on  the  back.  Protected  by  a  steel  frame, 
;  pilot  would  strap  himself  into  a  small 
it  bolted  onto  the  chassis.  To  take  off,  he 
celerated  along  the  ground,  which  inflated 
arge  parachute  dragging  behind  and  gave 
;  craft  lift.  If  the  engine  failed,  the  para- 
ute  would  lower  him  to  safety.  That,  at 
ist,  was  the  idea. 

On  the  evening  he  crashed  the  Buckeye, 
e  sun  was  nearing  the  horizon.  As  John 
irted  his  ascent,  he  saw  a  tree  looming  in 
Wit  of  him  that  he  had  thought  he  would 
;ar.  He  quickly  veered  to  one  side,  but  he 
isn't  fast  enough.  The  Buckeye  slammed 
to  the  tree  and  plummeted  earthward, 
iding  in  a  crumpled  heap  like  a  bird  shot 
3m  the  sky.  The  collision  bent  John's  left 
ot  backward,  tearing  ligaments  in  his  ankle. 
When  he  returned  to  the  office,  hobbling 
i  crutches  with  his  lower  left  leg  encased 
a  cast,  John  was  in  a  foul  mood.  His  an- 
;  sent  shooting  pains  up  his  leg,  and  the 
linkillers  he  took  were  making  him  woozy. 
>  keep  his  leg  elevated,  John  had  to  re- 
ine  in  a  long  black  lounge  chair,  only 
ches  off  the  floor,  his  head  about  knee- 
gh.  He  was  embarrassed  by  the  accident 
id  quickly  tired  of  people  asking  what 
id  happened.  He  even  gave  different  ver- 
f>ns,  telling  some  people  that  he  had  hit  a 
)ne  wall  while  landing  and  others  that  he 
d  hurt  himself  Rollerblading. 
The  timing  of  John's  injury  could  hardly 
ive  been  worse,  for  that  summer's  work 
ould  determine  George's  fate,  and  we  need- 

1  every  bit  of  him  we  could  get.  The  tim- 
g  was  lousy  for  another  reason.  With 
immer  in  full  swing,  John  was  forbidden 
i  his  doctor  to  engage  in  athletics.  This 
as  a  man  who  grew  cranky  if  he  missed  a 
ngle  workout.  "I  feel  sorry  for  you,  having 

put  up  with  him,"  Michael  Voss,  our  mar- 
king director,  said  jokingly  to  Carolyn 
hen  she  visited  the  office  one  day. 


"I  feel  sorry  for  you,"  Carolyn  replied 
with  a  laugh.  "I  only  see  him  at  night  and 
in  the  morning.  You  guys  have  to  put  up 
with  him  all  day  long." 

On  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  July  14, 
I  was  working  at  my  desk  when  I 
heard  John's  raised  voice.  The  wall  between 
our  offices  was  thin,  but  not  that  thin.  In 
startling,  staccato  bursts  of  rage,  John  was 
yelling.  His  yells  would  be  followed  by  si- 
lences, then  John's  fury  would  resume.  At 
first  I  could  not  make  out  the  words.  Then, 
after  a  particularly  long  pause,  I  heard 
John  shout,  "Well,  goddammit,  Carolyn, 
you're  the  reason  I  was  up  at  three  o'clock 
last  night!"  The  shouting  lasted  maybe  five 
minutes,  but  John's  office  door  stayed  shut 
for  some  time. 

The  next  day,  Jack  Kliger,  Hachette's 
new  chief  executive  officer,  held  a  lunch  at 
the  Palm  steak  house  on  50th  Street.  Just 
one  thing  about  the  meal  was  awkward: 
John  was  having  lunch  elsewhere.  He  had 
asked  me  to  send  his  regrets  to  Kliger,  but 
his  absence  was  a  poorly  hidden  sign  that 
John  had  other  priorities.  He  wasn't  entire- 
ly missing  from  the  lunch,  however.  On  a 
wall  plainly  visible  from  our  table  were  the 
Palm's  newest  etchings,  flattering  portraits 
of  John  and  Carolyn. 

It  was  a  tricky  way  to  begin  my  relation- 
ship with  Hachette's  new  boss.  The  situa- 
tion was  loaded  enough  already.  Just  that 
morning  the  Post  had  run  yet  another  story 
saying  that  Kliger  would  probably  jettison 
George.  Though  neither  of  us  was  at  liberty 
to  say  so,  Kliger  and  I  both  knew  that  the 
situation  had  progressed  beyond  "proba- 
bly." The  magazine  was  struggling,  with  cir- 
culation down  to  about  410,000  and  ad 
pages  dropping  precipitously. 

Back  at  the  office  later  that  afternoon, 
John  called  the  edit  staff  into  the  confer- 
ence room  for  a  meeting.  He  had  some 
things  to  talk  about,  he  announced.  First, 
he  wanted  to  apologize  if  he  had  seemed 
a  little  withdrawn  lately.  He  said  he'd  been 
distracted  by  a  personal  issue,  "a  family 
problem."  It  had  taken  up  a  lot  of  his  time. 
But,  he  said,  that  problem  "will  be  re- 
solved soon."  Second,  he  wanted  to  assure 
us  that,  no  matter  what  we  had  read  in  the 
papers,  George's  situation  was  not  so  bleak. 
Whether  with  Hachette  or  somewhere  else, 
George  would  continue.  "Don't  worry," 
John  said.  "We  will  all  have  our  jobs  at 
Christmas." 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  John  met  with 
the  business  staff.  I  wasn't  there,  but  I  was 
told  by  several  people  who  were  that  John 
offered  the  same  vehement  assurances.  "As 
long  as  I'm  alive,"  John  said,  "this  maga- 
zine will  continue  to  publish." 

One  other  thing  happened  that  day.  A 
doctor  cut  the  cast  off  John's  foot. 


That  night  John  went  to  a  Yankees  game 
with  Gary  Ginsberg,  a  former  George 
editor  who  had  moved  on  to  Rupert  Mur- 
doch's News  Corporation.  Gary  had  invited 
Lachlan  and  James  Murdoch,  Rupert's 
sons.  George  might  be  a  fit  at  News  Corpo- 
ration. Rupert  Murdoch  already  owned  one 
political  magazine,  the  conservative  Weekly 
Standard.  Hiring  a  Kennedy  would  balance 
his  media  portfolio.  Besides,  Murdoch  might 
grasp  what  Hachette  didn't  seem  to:  that 
having  John  Kennedy  in  his  stable  would 
be  worth  millions  in  publicity  and  connec- 
tions, more  than  whatever  the  magazine 
might  cost  him. 

The  Yankees  lost  to  the  Atlanta  Braves 
that  night,  6-2,  and  after  the  game  John 
and  Gary  shared  a  car  home.  John  instruct- 
ed the  driver  to  head  south  on  Fifth  Avenue. 
He  would  be  staying  at  the  Stanhope  Ho- 
tel, at  81st  and  Fifth.  He  told  Gary  that  he 
had  lost  his  keys. 

Later,  it  would  be  written  that  John  had 
gone  to  the  hotel  to  work  on  business  plans 
for  George.  The  sources  for  that  story  were 
unnamed  "friends,"  anxious  to  disprove  ru- 
mors of  a  split  between  John  and  Carolyn. 
Others  repeated  the  story  that  John  had 
lost  his  keys  and  did  not  want  to  wake  his 
wife. 

But  those  stories  were  false.  The  truth 
was  John  had  fought  with  Carolyn.  That 
didn't  mean  they  were  headed  for  divorce, 
as  would  be  reported  in  the  tabloids,  just 
that  the  two  had  had  a  fight  hurtful  enough 
for  John  to  sleep  elsewhere.  If  you'd  ever 
seen  John's  temper  or  Carolyn's  determina- 
tion, you  knew  that  wasn't  so  unthinkable. 
And  if  you'd  ever  seen  John  and  Carolyn 
make  up  after  a  fight,  you  also  knew  how 
temporary  those  rifts  could  be. 

I  got  to  work  a  little  late  the  next  morn- 
ing, just  past  nine.  Around  one  o'clock 
I  poked  my  head  into  John's  office  and 
asked  if  he  wanted  to  grab  a  bite.  "Sure," 
he  said.  "I'm  starved."  He  reached  for  his 
crutches,  which  he  still  needed  even  though 
his  cast  was  gone,  and  we  inched  down  the 
hallway  toward  the  elevator.  With  every 
step,  John  looked  as  if  he  was  assessing 
how  much  pain  his  ankle  caused. 

Before  we  got  very  far,  a  little  furball 
came  scampering  down  the  corridor;  Jen- 
nifer Miller,  our  photo  editor,  had  sneaked 
her  new  puppy  past  the  building  guards. 
Friday  was  too  big  to  fit  in  a  knapsack  now, 
and  John  rarely  brought  him  in  anymore, 
but  other  staffers  with  puppies  kept  the 
tradition  alive. 

With  measured,  careful  movements, 
John  knelt  down  and  called  to  the  animal. 
It  ran  to  him  instantly.  John  closed  his  eyes 
and  stuck  his  tongue  out,  and  the  dog 
promptly  licked  John's  cheeks.  Grinning, 
John  levered  himself  upright.  "You  have  to 
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get  the  kiss,"  he  said,  and  we  started  walk- 
ing again. 

"What  do  you  think— New  World  Grill?" 
I  asked,  referring  to  a  restaurant  on  the  next 
block. 

"It's  gonna  have  to  be  Trionfo,*'  he  said, 
nodding  apologetically  toward  his  crutch- 
es. The  food  in  the  Italian  restaurant  at 
the  base  of  our  building  was  only  so-so, 
but  Trionfo  had  the  virtue  of  proximity. 
The  maitre  d'  beamed  when  I  opened 
the  door  and  John  hobbled  in.  They  loved 
John  at  Trionfo,  and  whenever  he  came 
for  lunch  they  ushered  him  into  a  pri- 
vate back  room  where  he  could  eat  undis- 
turbed. 

John  was  in  a  contemplative  mood.  We 
spoke  about  the  magazine's  future,  and  he 
sounded  confident  and  upbeat.  That  morn- 
ing Lachlan  Murdoch  had  called  Gary  ask- 
ing more  about  George— the  size  of  its  cir- 
culation, how  involved  John  was. 

We  spoke  about  whether  we'd  need  to 
make  staff  changes  when  the  magazine 
changed  publishers.  John  thought  the  an- 


swer was  yes.  "You  know,"  he  admitted, 
"for  a  while  I  hired  people  because  I  found 
them  entertaining."  That  had  made  the  of- 
fice fun,  but  it  hadn't  always  helped  the 
magazine.  No  more,  John  said.  When  we 
moved,  not  everyone  would  move  with  us. 

"Hey,  John,"  I  said  as  he  was  paying  the 
bill  with  his  American  Express  corporate 
card,  "that  personal  problem  you  were  talk- 
ing about  in  the  meeting  yesterday— you 
O.K.?" 

"I  am,"  John  said,  and  there  wasn't  a 
hint  of  tension  or  denial  in  his  voice.  "It's 
resolved." 

We  slowly  headed  back  to  the  lobby  and 
rode  the  elevator  to  the  41st  floor. 
Walking  down  the  hallway,  I  asked  John 
about  his  plans  for  the  weekend. 

"I'm  flying  to  Hyannis  Port  for  my  cousin 
Rory's  wedding,"  he  said. 

I  glanced  at  John's  foot— even  the  short 
walk  from  the  restaurant  had  tired  him— 
then  gave  him  a  skeptical  look. 

"Don't  worry."  he  said.  "I'm  flying  with 
an  instructor." 

"Just  don't  crash,  O.K.?"  I  said.  "Be- 
cause if  you  do,  that  speech  about  all  of  us 


having  jobs  at  Christmas  goes  right  out 
window."  It  was  a  guy  thing  to  say,  a  v 
to  express  my  concern  without  embarre 
ing  both  of  us. 

"Not  to  worry,"  John  said.  "I'll  be  fin 

We  arrived  at  our  doors.  "Well,  thai 
for  lunch,"  I  said,  and  I  went  into  my  off 
and  John  went  into  his. 

At  around  four,  John  came  by  wiffl 
question.  He  had  been  sent  a  previou 
unpublished  Jack  Kerouac  poem  ab( 
Washington.  Should  we  publish  it?  Neitl 
of  us  thought  the  poem  was  much  goi 
and  we  decided  against  it.  John  returr 
to  his  office  to  write  the  rejection  letter. 

I  left  early,  around  5:30.  The  office  \ 
quiet.  Most  of  my  colleagues  had  depar 
for  their  weekends  away  in  Long  Islai 
Martha's  Vineyard.  Connecticut.  For  so 
reason  I  don't  remember.  I  didn't  say  go* 
bye  to  John,  which  was  unusual. 

At  about  6:40,  he  left  1633  Broadu 
He  had  to  meet  his  sister-in-law  Lauren  B 
sette,  who  worked  for  the  investment  b? 
Morgan  Stanley.  They  would  drive  to  Es 
County  Airport  in  Fairfield,  New  Jers 
where  John  kept  his  plane  and  Caro 
would  be  waiting.  □ 
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prospective  re- 
placement for  himself  as  Segway's  C.E.O. 
Kamen  is  51  years  old  but  looks  a  decade 
younger.  He  projects  an  air  of  studied  eccen- 
tricity: his  uniform  on  all  occasions  is  blue 
jeans,  a  blue  denim  work  shirt,  and  Timber- 
land  boots,  complemented  in  winter  by  a  fa- 
tigue jacket  with  enough  tools  stuffed  in  the 
pockets  to  stock  a  hardware  store.  Passion- 
ate, prolix,  and  often  pedantic,  he  rarely  uses 
one  word  when  10  will  suffice.  At  a  White 
House  ceremony  a  few  years  back.  Bill  Clin- 
ton said,  "If  you  do  not  want  to  hear  about 
what  he  does,  do  not  ask— or  stand  within  a 
four-mile  radius." 

Kamen  takes  a  seat  at  the  long  boardroom 
table  and  uncorks  an  hour-long  soliloquy  on 
Segway's  vast  commercial  promise.  The  ma- 
chine he  and  his  team  have  designed  is  a 
complex  system  of  hardware  and  software 
that  mimics  the  way  the  human  body  main- 
tains its  balance.  The  machine  seems  to  oper- 
ate by  magic:  it  has  no  accelerator,  no  steer- 
ing wheel,  and  no  brakes.  To  go  forward,  you 
lean  forward;  to  go  backward,  you  lean  back; 
to  stop,  you  stay  still;  turning  is  accomplished 
with  a  twist  of  the  wrist.  Kamen  explains  that 
the  industrial  markets  alone  for  such  a  device 
are  gigantic.  Postal  workers  and  park  rangers. 
Cops  and  security  guards.  !  aborers  in  facto- 
ries and  soldiers  on  the  battleiield.  At  tl 
least,  he  says,  the  Segway  will  consign  the 


golf-cart  industry  to  the  scrap  heap  of  history. 

But  Kamen  sees  the  Segway  as  no  mere 
niche  product;  he  sees  it  as  the  next  leap  for- 
ward in  urban  transportation.  "If  you  look 
at  the  global  demographics,  it's  clear  that 
someone  should  do  to  cars  what  the  person- 
al computer  did' to  the  mainframe,"  he  says. 
That  the  C.E.O.  candidate  seated  at  the  table 
is  a  senior  executive  from  the  auto  industry 
and  a  bona  fide  car  nut  has  no  effect  on  Ka- 
men's  rap.  "A  car  simply  doesn't  belong  in 
the  city,"  he  goes  on,  while  the  Segway— 
clean,  agile,  safe,  efficient— is  specifically  de- 
signed for  downtown.  In  Kamen's  fondest 
fantasy,  cars  will  be  banned  from  urban  cen- 
ters to  make  room  for  Segway-riding  "em- 
powered pedestrians."  He  says,  "We're  more 
practical  than  moving  sidewalks.  We're  much 
more  fun  to  use." 

After  a  while,  Kamen  leads  us  through 
a  maze  of  hallways  to  a  building  he  calls 
Gingerland.  On  the  second  floor,  there  is  a 
Ginger  museum,  filled  with  early  prototypes. 
There  we  see  the  first  Ginger,  which  Kamen 
cobbled  together  in  his  basement,  as  well  as 
Mary  Ann  (the  second)  and  Mrs.  Howell  ("It 
was  ugly  and  made  an  awful  noise,"  he  says). 
As  we  walk  among  rows  of  current-model 
Gingers,  the  C.E.O.  candidate  mentions  that 
the  machine  is  lacking  one  crucial  feature:  a 
cup  holder.  In  the  automotive  business,  this 
would  be  seen  as  a  disastrous  faux  pas.  "Our 
machine  is  nothing  but  a  cup  holder,"  Ka- 
men says.  "A  gyrostabilized  cup  holder  that 
will  put  your  ass  anywhere  you  want  to  go." 


Kamen  has  no  illusions  about  the  e« 
of  disrupting  America's  infatuation  ■ 
the  automobile,  but  his  hopes  for  conqm 
ing  foreign  markets  are  high.  One  nil 
over  drinks  at  his  house— I  have  a  beer,i. 
has  a  root-beer  float— he  points  out  that  1 
the  world's  population  now  lives  in  cit'.i 
and  that  the  proportion  is  projected  to  i 
significantly  in  the  next  25  years.  "M1, 
people  in  the  developing  world  today  at 
really  afford  cars  and  don't  really  need  ca jj 
he  says.  "If  they  had  them,  it  would  be. 
environmental  disaster." 

The  problem,  as  Kamen  knows,  is  til 
many  of  those  same  people  also  don't  h 
ready  access  to  electricity— no  small  ob 
cle  for  an  electric  vehicle.  To  help  make 
Segway  a  viable  proposition  for  the  de 
oping  world.  Kamen's  wizards  are  work: 
on  another  audacious  product:  a  porta 
nonpolluting  engine  that  can  run  for  yt. 
without  maintenance  on  almost  any  font 
fuel.  "It's  kind  of  like  a  refrigerator  co 
pressor,"  Kamen  says,  except  "it  runs  I 
propane,  kerosene,  natural  gas,  charcoal 
husks,  cow  dung— anything  that  burns." 
device  is  known  as  a  Stirling  engine,  afu 
Scottish  minister  named  Robert  Stirling,  v 
first  proposed  the  concept  back  in  1816. 

The  Stirling  engine  is  the  primary  p  I 
ect  at  Kamen's  New  Power  Concepts  c< 
pany.  In  the  nearly  two  centuries  since 
Reverend  Stirling's  initial  stroke  of  insp 
lion,  every  effort  to  construct  a  market; 
incarnation  of  his  engine— and  there  h 
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en  many— has  ended  in  failure,  but  Kamen 
ilieves  his  engineers  have  finally  cracked 
e  code.  They  have  produced  two  proto- 
[pes,  one  the  size  of  a  shoebox,  the  other 
e  size  of  a  breadbasket,  and  Kamen  hopes 
introduce  them  as  commercial  products 
the  next  two  years. 

There  are  many  observers  who  think  that 
Kamen's  people  have  actually  cracked  the 
)de  their  Stirling  engine  could  wind  up  be- 
ig  far  more  revolutionary  than  their  electric 
iperscooter.  Kamen  doesn't  disagree,  but 
*  sees  the  projects  as  two  parts  of  a  single, 
lified  master  plan.  The  plan,  it  turns  out, 
is  yet  another  element— one  whose  details 
I  remains  a  bit  guarded  about.  In  tandem 
ith  the  Stirling  project,  Ka- 
ten's  team  is  developing  a  ^^^^^ 
nail  water-purification  sys- 
m  that  would  use  the  en- 
me's  waste  heat  to  zap  con- 
minated  H:0  and  render 
I  drinkable.  According  to 
.amen,  equipping  the  Seg- 
tay  with  a  Stirling  engine 
•ould  in  effect  turn  it  into  a 
portable,  personal-sized  elec- 
fic  power  plant— you  ride 
round  on  it  all  day,  then 

"  Ike  it  home  and  plug  your 
ouse  into  it."  Adding  the 

« rater  purifier  would  turn  the 

!  iiachine  additionally  into 

p  i  "rolling  waterworks— you 

ii  0nnect  it  to  your  well  and 

(  gives  you  potable  water." 

Ii  "What  are  the  three  big- 
it  est  problems  in  the  emerg- 

iig  world?"  Kamen  asks. 

»l  They  don't  have  clean  wa- 

0  pr,  they  don't  have  transpor- 
aiition,  and  they  don't  have 
e  lower.  If  we  engineer  this 

ling  right,  we  can  give  them 

1  111  three." 
k| 
In  W~  amen  doesn't  appear  to 

c!|\.be  the  sort  of  fellow  who  would  spend 
Icnuch  time  fretting  about  the  plight  of  the 
ik  iTiird  World.  He  lives  on  a  hill  outside  Man- 
at'hester,  in  a  hexagonal,  30,000-square-foot 
«e  louse  he  designed  himself.  The  house  is  a 
mtrutting  monument  to  high-tech  idiosyn- 
crasy, with  an  aesthetic  that  mixes  the 
is  imithsonian  with  Pee-wee's  Playhouse.  It 
Has  a  16-ton  antique  steam  engine  in  the 
loyer,  a  machine  shop  and  foundry  in  the 
basement,  hidden  passages  in  the  walls,  a 
uvind  turbine  that  supplies  power  to  the 
6  louse  (Kamen  sells  the  surplus  electricity 
pio  the  state  of  New  Hampshire),  and  a  fully 
co it  baseball  diamond  out  in  the  backyard. 
e  n  addition  to  his  helicopters,  he  owns 
ip'ind  flies  a  jet,  and  in  the  1980s  he  bought 
uiimself  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Con- 
huecticut.  He  calls  it  North  Dumpling  and 
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considers  it  a  sovereign  state.  It  has  a  flag, 
an  official  motto  ("The  only  100  percent 
science-literate  society"),  and  its  own  cur- 
rency; one  bill  has  the  value  of  pi.  "You 
can't  make  change  for  it,"  Kamer:  says.  "It's 
a  transcendental  function." 

"Dean  is  a  combination  of  a  little  boy 
and  a  mad  scientist,"  Jeff  Bezos  tells  me. 
But  Kamen  is  less  blissed-out  on  whimsy 
than  his  toys  and  hobbies  can  make  him 
seem.  "If  I'm  awake,  I'm  working,"  he  likes 
to  say.  He  doesn't  sleep  much.  His  total  im- 
mersion in  the  business  of  invention  has  ren- 
dered him  unworldly  to  a  radical  degree.  A 
few  years  ago,  he  returned  from  a  dinner  at 
the  White  House  and  asked  friends  if  they'd 
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Kamen's  framed  Segway-related  pages 

from  Women's  Wear  Daily,  with 

drawings  by  various  fashion  designers; 

the  New  Yorker  cover  by  Barry  Blitt  showing 

Osama  bin  Laden  and  his  cohorts  making 

a  getaway;  and  newspaper  comics. 


heard  of  two  nice  people  who'd  sat  at  his 
table— Shirley  MacLaine  and  Warren  Beat- 
ty.  A  lifelong  bachelor,  he  has  worked  his 
way  through  a  sequence  of  girlfriends,  who 
seem  to  have  tired  of  his  mechanical  obses- 
sions. Rattling  around  his  giant  house  at 
night,  he  seems  lonely,  vaguely  haunted. 
"Over  time,  he  has  lost  some  of  the  joy  of 
youth,"  Bob  Tuttle  tells  me.  "He  gets  more 
morose  than  he  did  when  he  was  younger." 
Kamen  grew  up  middle-class  in  Rock- 
ville  Centre,  on  Long  Island.  He  didn't  play 


sports,  didn't  have  many  friends,  and  wor- 
ried he  wasn't  very  bright.  Intensely  curious 
about  how  the  physical  world  works,  he  was 
fascinated  in  particular  by  gyroscopes  and 
tops,  and  often  dreamed  about  flying  on  a 
magic  carpet.  He  drove  his  teachers  crazy 
by  rejecting  rote  learning  and  assailing  them 
with  questions  about  the  underlying  rules 
governing  physics  and  math.  He  failed  class- 
es and  was  nearly  held  back.  "I  didn't  like 
school,"  he  says,  "and  school  didn't  like  me." 
His  father  was  forced,  to  make  ends  meet, 
to  abandon  his  career  as  a  cartoonist— in  the 
1940s  and  1950s  he  drew  for  EC  Comics 
and  Mad  magazine,  among  others— and  take 
up  commercial  art.  The  younger  Kamen  re- 
solved that  he  would  never 
be  anyone's  employee. 

Luckily,  his  entrepreneur- 
ial instincts  were  early  in  ev- 
idence, and  so  was  his  knack 
for  engineering.  As  a  teen- 
ager, he  built  control  systems 
for  audiovisual  shows  at 
Manhattan's  Hayden  Plane- 
tarium and  the  Museum  of 
the  City  of  New  York;  he 
proposed  automation  of  the 
New  Year's  Eve  ball  drop  in 
Times  Square.  Before  he 
graduated  from  high  school, 
he  was  earning  $60,000  a 
year,  and  he  had  turned  his 
parents'  basement  into  a  full- 
scale  machine  shop.  When 
the  basement  got  too  small 
for  the  machinery  he  want- 
ed—a 3,000-pound  lathe, 
say— he  sent  his  parents  on 
a  cruise,  hired  an  architect 
and  a  bulldozer,  and  exca- 
vated the  backyard.  In  the 
expanded  basement,  he  in- 
vented the  drug-infusion 
pump,  after  listening  to  his 
brother,  a  doctor,  complain 
about  the  difficulties  of  de- 
livering reliable  doses  to  patients.  He  formed 
a  company  around  his  invention,  dropped 
out  of  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  moved 
the  firm  to  New  Hampshire  ("I  saw  the  li- 
cense plates  that  read,  live  free  or  die,  and 
that  sounded  pretty  good  to  me"),  and  sold 
it  a  few  years  later  for  an  undisclosed  sum. 
The  sale  made  Kamen  a  millionaire  several 
times  over.  It  was  1982;  he  was  30  years  old. 
Kamen  founded  deka  shortly  thereafter, 
and  for  the  past  20  years  he  and  his  engi- 
neers have  been  inventors  for  hire.  General- 
ly, their  projects  are  funded  by  major  health- 
care concerns,  which  provide  the  money  for 
research  and  development  in  return  for  the 
worldwide  rights  to  manufacture  and  market 
the  resulting  products.  Many  deka  projects 
have  been  successful,  others  have  failed  (no- 
tably an  attempt  to  create  an  automated  bed- 
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side  pharmacy),  but  most  of  them  have  an 
element  in  common:  conflict  between  the 
iconoclastic  Kamen  and  the  buttoned-up 
firms  paying  for  deka's  services.  "Some  of 
Dean's  biggest  successes  have  come  despite 
his  backers."  Tuttle  tells  me,  citing  the  proj- 
ect to  build  the  first  portable  dialysis  ma- 
chine for  Baxter  International.  "Left  to  their 
own  devices,  Baxter  would  have  killed  that 
project.  But  once  Dean  had  proved  them 
wrong,  they  all  jumped  on  board,  and  it  was 
billed  as  a  great  collaboration  throughout." 

One  day  in  Kamen's  office,  I  ask  about 
his  scratchy  relations  with  deka's  corpo- 
rate patrons.  The  source  of  the  problem  is 
twofold,  he  says.  On  the  client  side,  there  are 
the  "mid-level  bureaucrats"  Kamen  frequent- 
ly finds  himself  dealing  with.  The  bureau- 
crats are  timid,  they  are  too  often  meddle- 
some, and  when  projects  bog  down— when, 
as  he  puts  it,  "we  get  to  the  nitty-gritty  and 
discover  we  need  a  few  miracles  in  the  mid- 
dle"—they  are  prone  to  lose  faith  in  Kamen's 
schemes.  On  deka's  side,  meanwhile,  the 
problem  is,  well,  Kamen.  "My  own  father, 
who  I  assume  likes  me,  has  referred  to  me 
as  a  human  irritant,"  he  says  with  a  hint  of 
self-satisfaction.  He  directs  my  attention  to  a 
cartoon  on  the  wall.  Its  inscription  reads, 
"When  you  ask  a  wild  pig  to  go  into  the 
woods  and  shit  golden  eggs,  you'd  better 
stand  back  while  he's  doing  it." 

Kamen  is  someone  who  not  only  observes 
imperfections  in  the  world  we've  con- 
structed around  ourselves  but  feels  compelled, 
even  obligated,  to  remedy  them.  Perhaps  the 
most  dramatic  example  of  this  tendency  oc- 
curred around  1990,  in  downtown  Manches- 
ter, when  Kamen  noticed  a  young  man  in 
a  wheelchair  struggling  mightily  to  negoti- 
ate a  curb.  "1  became  fixated  on  how  un- 
reasonable that  condition  was,"  he  recalls. 
"I  thought.  There  must  be  something  we 
can  do  about  that." 

Nine  years  later,  Kamen  unveiled  the 
IBOT— a  motorized,  six-wheeled  wheelchair 
that  not  only  hops  curbs  but  climbs  stairs 
and  zips  easily  through  mud,  snow,  and 
sand.  It  also  has  a  feature  called  "standing 
mode."  in  which  the  machine  rises  up  on 
its  wheels  and  lifts  its  occupant  to  eye  level 
while  maintaining  perfect,  stable,  unshak- 
able balance.  When  Kamen  started  testing 
the  IBOT  (which  is  now  in  the  final  stage  of 
F.D.A.  approval),  he  realized  that  standing 
mode  was  the  real  revolution.  "Each  person 
we  took  up  the  stairs  said,  'Great,'"  he  told 
the  wheelchair-bound  journalist  John  Hock- 
enberry.  "But  when  we  stood  them  up  and 
made  them  eye  level  with  another  person, 
and  they  could  feel  what  it  was  like  i 
ance,  every  single  one  of  them  started 


ing."  "I  felt  exactly  that,"  Hockenberry  wrote 
in  Wired.  "My  brain's  own  sense  of  balance 
seemed  to  instantly  merge  with  the  ma- 
chine  It  was  truly  extraordinary." 

The  IBOT  convinced  Kamen  that  bal- 
ancing machines  were  a  Big  Idea,  and  one 
with  applications  far  beyond  the  disabled: 
"We  realized  we  could  build  a  device  using 
very  similar  technology  that  could  impact 
how  everybody  gets  around."  Having  nick- 
named the  IBOT  Fred  Upstairs,  after  Fred 
Astaire,  Kamen  says  it  was  only  natural  to 
name  its  smaller,  lighter,  more  graceful  part- 
ner Ginger. 

Though  Kamen  has  the  air  of  a  solitary 
genius,  his  reputation  has  turned  deka  into 
a  kind  of  mecca  for  mechanical  engineers. 
Mostly  young,  mostly  male,  they  are  gradu- 
ates of  the  best  schools,  refugees  from  the 
best  companies,  who  shuffle  around  in 
jeans  and  T-shirts.  What  Kamen  provides 
them  is  a  reasonable  salary  and  a  bonus- 
no  promise  of  quick  riches,  as  in  Silicon 
Valley— and  a  chance  to  work  on  projects 
undertaken  nowhere  else.  Few  applicants 
survive  the  first  interview,  in  which  Kamen 
and  his  senior  staff  subject  them  to  a  with- 
ering process  of  "technical  hazing."  The 
questions,  says  Doug  Field.  Ginger's  chief 
engineer,  "are  specifically  designed  so  you 
get  the  answer  wrong  at  first— so  we  can  see 
how  you  react  when  you  get  yourself  in 
trouble.  The  theory  is,  if  you're  going  to  run 
an  organization  that  operates  on  the  limits 
of  knowledge,  you  better  have  people  with 
the  capacity  to  be  humble." 

Field  is  a  36-year-old  veteran  of  Ford  and 
Johnson  &  Johnson  with  a  baby  face  and 
wispy  brown  hair.  For  him  and  the  rest  of 
the  Ginger  team,  humility  was  unavoid- 
able. "Working  on  this  was  like  being  in  the 
Wright  brothers'  garage,"  he  says.  "If  you  ran 
into  a  problem,  all  of  a  sudden  you  realized 
that  no  one  in  the  world  had  ever  solved 
that  problem  before."  Patience,  it  turned  out, 
was  also  essential.  Throughout  the  1990s. 
Kamen  insisted  that  work  on  Ginger  be  held 
in  abeyance  until  the  IBOT  was  nearly  fin- 
ished, for  he  believed  that  "the  disabled 
population's  immediate  needs  were  infinitely 
greater."  But  all  along.  Field  recalls,  he  was 
champing  at  the  bit.  "I  knew  that  someday  I 
could  make  this  product,  a  product  I  could 
own."  In  the  end.  Ginger  would  be  almost 
as  much  his  as  Kamen's. 

By  1998,  Ginger's  development  was  fully 
under  way,  and  Kamen  was  leaning  toward 
starting  a  new  company  to  build  the  ma- 
chine. His  inclination  was  based  in  part  on 
his  experience  with  the  IBOT,  which  had 
been  funded  by  Johnson  &  Johnson;  though 
less  annoying  than  others  in  the  past,  the 
company's  bureaucrats  had  still  gotten  under 
Kamen's  skin.  But  a  greater  factor  was  his 
awareness  of  Ginger's  potential, 
isn't  just  a  product,  it's  a  whole  new 


industry,"  he  recalls  thinking.  "Giving  it 
would  be  like  getting  off  before  the  ride 
even  started." 

If  Kamen's  technical  ambitions  are  ab  I 
ted  by  his  gang  of  engineers,  his  financ 
solvency  is  a  matter  left  strictly  to  Bob  T 
tie.  When  they  first  met,  in  the  mid-197i 
Tuttle  was  the  deputy  chief  financial  offic 
for  a  division  of  Raytheon.  "Dean  had  alm< 
no  business  experience,  and  I  was  a  numb 
guy  who  started  life  as  an  engineer,"  Tut 
remembers.  "So  I  passed  that  test."  0\ 
time,  Tuttle  morphed  into  Kamen's  co  ) 
mercial  alter  ego  and  opposite  numbei 
taciturn,  pragmatic,  purposefully  silent.  9 
men  describes  Tuttle  as  a  "silicon-based  li 
form."  He  means  it  as  a  compliment. 

Tuttle  saw  risks  in  launching  a  start-u 
deka  had  no  experience  at  that  sort  | 
thing.  But  after  a  while  he  came  aroun 
"Dean  had  a  sense  that  Ginger  was  in  a  d  ' 
ferent  league  from  other  things  he'd  invei 
ed,"  Tuttle  says.  "I  bought  in  because  the 
was  no  obvious  partner  that  would  give 
an  instant  market.  In  fact,  the  compani 
that  would  give  us  an  instant  market— ■ 
car  companies,  the  companies  that  ma,i 
motorcycles,  scooters,  A.TV.'s— were  like 
to  see  this  thing  as  a  threat  and  bury  it." 

With  Tuttle's  assent,  the  decision  was  I 
nal:  the  wild  pig  would  keep  hold  of  his  l;i; 
est  golden  egg.  Now  it  was  time  to  go  mec 
some  venture  capitalists. 


In  Kamen,  the  venture  capitalists  confroin 
ed  a  hard  case:  an  entrepreneur  withh 
nearly  finished  product  and  a  blatant  disn 
gard  for  the  conventions  of  finance.  Not  si  i 
prisingly,  things  did  not  go  smoothly.  F<; 
two  years  a  parade  of  East  Coast  vent™ 
capitalists  and  investors  trekked  up  to  Mai 
Chester.  Almost  to  a  man,  they  were  keen 
cut  a  deal.  And  yet,  in  the  end,  no  one  w;*1 
willing  to  submit  to  Kamen's  demands. 

Kamen's  demands  were  exceptionally  d 
manding:  he  was  seeking  a  $50  million 
$100  million  infusion  but  would  give  up  it 
more  than  15  percent  of  his  nascent  firm. 
the  venture  capitalists'  way  of  thinking,  tfl 
implied  a  valuation  of  more  than  $500  m 
lion,  which  would  require  an  initial  publO 
offering  of  historic  proportions  to  produce 
significant  return  on  their  investment.  B» 
Kamen  regarded  their  way  of  thinking  as  a 
surd;  "They  would  do  this  trivial  piece  of  i  J 
gebra  and  say,  'Dean,  you're  telling  us  this 
worth  $500  million?'"  he  says.  "No,  I  nevi 
said  that.  I  won't  say  that.  And  I  don't  eve; 
believe  it's  true.  I'm  saying.  Here's  this  tec  ' 
nology,  and  this  is  how  much  money  v1 
need  to  finish  it.  If  we  fail,  it's  worth  not] 
ing.  If  we  succeed,  it's  worth  a  lot  more  tha 
that.  And  if  you  don't  believe  me,  I  don 
want  your  money." 

"Inside  the  head  of  every  entreprenei 
there  is  a  horse  race  being  run  between  fee 
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d  greed,"  says  Bill  Sahlman,  a  Harvard 
isiness  School  professor  and  Kamen  confi- 
nt  who  is  a  small-scale  investor  in  Segway 
,L.C.  In  Kamen's  case,  explains  one  ven- 
re  capitalist,  "his  fear  was  that  his  compa- 
i  would  be  overrun  by  capital— maintaining 
ntrol  was  his  big  issue."  As  for  greed,  his 
intention  that  money  was  irrelevant  to  him 
is  met  by  the  moneymen  with  knowing 
ickers.  "He  was  dead  set  on  keeping  an 
itremely  large  chunk  of  the  company  for 
mself  personally,  around  75  percent,"  an- 
her  financier  says.  "It's  the  founders  who 
.1  you  they  don't  care  about  money  who 
;  usually  the  greediest  ones  of  all." 
I  Kamen,  naturally,  sees  it  differently.  "I've 
ver  had  a  job  in  my  life,"  he  says.  "I  can't 
plain  why,  but  if  you  said  to  me,  'Dean, 
y  shoes  are  untied,  I  have  a  stiff  back, 
)uld  you  please  help  me?,'  I'd  be  happy  to 
nd  down  and  tie  your  shoes.  But  if  you 
id,  'I'm  the  richest  god  in  the  world,  ass- 
>le,  go  tie  my  shoe,'  you  don't  have  enough 
iOney  to  get  me  to  [do  it].  I  realize  that 
Drking  for  somebody  isn't  equivalent  to 
eaning  their  boots,  but  ...  I  don't  want  the 
prception  in  my  own  head  that,  Jesus,  this 
the  investors'  company  and  I'm  working 
r  them." 

ate  in  1999,  with  Kamen's  need  for  cash 
|U  growing  increasingly  urgent,  Ray  Price 
.,  president  of  the  Economic  Club  of  New 
3rk,  introduced  him  to  Jack  Hennessy, 
uairman  of  the  private  equity  group  at 
iredit  Suisse  First  Boston.  Hennessy,  in 
rn,  sent  him  to  see  Michael  Schmertzler, 
Credit  Suisse  managing  director  who 
j/ersaw  investment  pools  worth  $3  billion, 
phmertzler  listened  to  Kamen's  pitch— "It 

,s,  'I'm  not  going  to  do  this,  I'm  not  go- 
g  to  do  that,  I'm  not  going  to  do  the  oth- 

thing,'"  he  recalls— but  instead  of  being 
lit  off  he  was  thoroughly  intrigued.  "A 
t  of  people  come  to  Wall  Street  and  string 
^gether  a  bunch  of  technical  baloney  to 
azzle  us,  on  the  assumption  we  won't 
fiderstand  what  they're  talking  about,"  he 
^ys.  But  Schmertzler  could  see  that  Ka- 
en  was  for  real,  and  he  was  impressed 
.at  Ginger  was  a  sibling  of  the  IBOT.  "In 
ly  mind,"  he  says,  "that  took  away  an  aw- 
i  lot  of  the  risk." 

At  50,  Schmertzler  is  sprightly  and  soft- 
)oken,  with  a  calm  demeanor  and  wry 
:nse  of  humor  that  mask  a  sharp  intellect 
[id  an  even  sharper  competitive  streak. 
e  also  has  a  fetish  for  financial  arcana, 
hich  made  him  ideally  suited  to  negotiate 
ith  Tuttle.  In  the  deal  they  worked  out, 
chmertzler  says.  Credit  Suisse  agreed  to 
.amen's  price  but  also  secured  certain 
/rms  of  "downside  protection."  "It  was  un- 
>ually  complicated,"  Schmertzler  explains, 
put  we  found  a  way  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
yeen  Dean's  expectations  and  what  I  felt 
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was  necessary  to  protect  our  investment." 
Before  the  ink  was  dry,  however,  the  situ- 
ation became  even  more  complicated.  On  a 
trip  to  California,  Kamen  ran  into  the  ven- 
ture capitalist  John  Doerr  and  inv;ted  him  to 
Manchester.  Doerr  asked  why,  but  all  Ka- 
men would  offer  was  a  one-sentence  tease: 
"There's  something  we're  working  on  you 
really  oughta  see."  Doerr  flew  out  in  his  pri- 
vate jet  and  quickly  determined  that  he 
wanted  in,  and  big.  "This  falls  into  the  cate- 
gory with  broadband,  the  Web  browser,  the 
first  P.C.,"  Doerr  says.  Like  everyone  else, 
he  was  taken  aback  by  "Dean's  breathtaking 
ambitions  for  the  valuation  of  the  company." 
But  timing  was  on  Kamen's  side.  It  was  the 
spring  of  2000,  at  the  peak  of  the  Internet 
boom,  before  the  implosion  of  the  nasdaq, 
and  Kleiner  Perkins,  Doerr's  company,  had 
just  enjoyed  the  most  lucrative  year  in  its 
30-year  history.  After  some  fruitless  hag- 
gling, Doerr  capitulated  to  Kamen's  de- 
mands, agreeing  to  invest  on  the  same  terms 
as  Credit  Suisse.  For  $38  million  apiece,  the 
firms  each  got  7  percent  of  the  company. 
It  was  the  largest  check  Kleiner  Perkins  had 
ever  written. 

"Dean  will  tell  you  he's  not  a  finance 
guy,  but  he  struck  an  extraordinary  deal, 
where  he  was  able  to  get  an  awful  lot  of 
money  without  ceding  very  much  control," 
Harvard's  Bill  Sahlman  says.  "Kleiner  and 
Credit  Suisse  are  in  foreign  territory  here." 

Doerr  didn't  mind  being  in  foreign  terri- 
tory; what  bothered  him  was  that  the 
landscape  was  pocked  with  potholes.  Doerr 
is  50  years  old  and  a  billionaire.  He  has  a 
rail-thin  frame,  a  toothy  grin,  fine  blond  hair, 
and  a  baritone  that  makes  him  sound  like  a 
radio  D.J.  In  his  22-year  career  in  venture 
capital,  he  has  backed  a  wide  constellation 
of  high-tech  stars:  Compaq,  Lotus,  Sun  Mi- 
crosystems, Amazon,  Google.  (He  was  also 
behind  the  biggest  bomb  of  the  Internet  era, 
Excite@Home.)  Though  Doerr  is  proficient 
as  a  pure  financier,  his  triumphs  have  owed 
more  to  his  status  and  skill  as  a  magnet  for 
talent;  he  made  his  reputation  in  1995  by 
persuading  Jim  Barksdale,  the  highly  regard- 
ed president  of  AT&T  Wireless  Services,  to 
become  C.E.O.  of  a  tiny  software  start-up- 
Netscape.  "John  is  the  originator  in  Silicon 
Valley  of  the  talent  theory  of  moneymaking, 
as  opposed  to  the  monopoly  theory  or  the 
brand  theory  or  the  brains  theory  or  the 
money  theory,"  says  his  Kleiner  Perkins  part- 
ner Will  Hearst.  "He's  the  originator  of  the 
it's  the  people,  stupid'  theory." 

Doerr  and  Kamen  were  a  match  made 
both  in  heaven  and  in  hell.  In  some  ways, 
they  are  strikingly  similar— amped-up,  talky, 
proudly  quixotic.  "We're  both  nuts,"  Doerr 
says.  (At  Doerr's  50th-birthday  party,  Ka- 
men presented  him  with  a  Plexiglas  nut 
the  size  of  a  football  that  Kamen  had  hand- 


tooled  in  his  basement  machine  shop.)  But 
Doerr's  defining  feature  is  his  manic  impa- 
tience; decisive  and  abrupt,  he  never  lingers 
long  in  any  one  place.  Kamen  is  the  oppo- 
site—a man  who  describes  himself  as  a 
"slow,  plodding,  careful  guy"  and  behaves 
as  if  procrastination  were  the  mother  of  in- 
vention. "They  are  from  different  planets," 
Sahlman  says.  "Men  and  women.  Venus  and 
Mars.  They  literally  don't  speak  the  same 
language." 

When  Doerr  arrived  on  the  scene  in  Man- 
chester, he  found  that  Kamen's  "greatest 
weaknesses  lie  in  the  things  he  hasn't  done— 
especially  that  he's  never  built  a  global- 
scale  enterprise,"  he  tells  me.  A  year  earlier, 
Kamen  had  started  building  the  enterprise 
around  Ginger  by  hiring  a  middle-aged  ex- 
ecutive by  the  name  of  Tim  Adams,  who 
had  an  impressive  track  record  in  the  trans- 
portation industry;  his  previous  job  was 
president  of  Chrysler  Europe.  In  Kamen's 
infant  company,  Adams  again  assumed  the 
title  of  president,  but  it  was  widely  believed 
that  he  would  eventually  succeed  Kamen 
as  C.E.O.  Together  Adams  and  Kamen  hired 
a  three-person  marketing  team,  which  was 
led  by  Mike  Ferry,  a  former  marketeer  in  the 
paper-products  division  of  Procter  &  Gam- 
ble. Adams  and  Ferry  were  Serious  Ameri- 
can Executives;  it  was  easy  enough  to  see 
why  Kamen  had  brought  them  on. 

Doerr,  however,  was  deeply  unimpressed. 
"From  when  I  got  involved,  we  were 
technology-rich  and  marketing/sales/general- 
management-poor,"  he  says.  That  was  put- 
ting it  diplomatically.  According  to  someone 
familiar  with  his  thinking,  Doerr  believed 
Kamen  "had  taken  on  a  president  who  was 
a  bureaucratic  guy  who  hadn't  seen  the  ball 
since  before  kickoff,  and  who'd  assembled 
some  classic  consumer-marketing  people 
who  were  nice  and  well-meaning  but  no- 
where near  up  to  the  job."  (Efforts  to  contact 
Adams  and  Ferry  for  this  story  were  un- 
successful.) 

Doerr  drew  up  a  list  of  potential  C.E.O. 's, 
at  the  top  of  which  were  Jim  Barksdale  and 
George  Fisher,  the  former  C.E.O.  of  both 
Kodak  and  Motorola.  "We  were  building 
this  organization  from  the  bottom  up,  which 
is  not  how  I  like  to  do  it,"  Doerr  says.  "I'd 
rather  have  a  Barksdale  or  a  Fisher  on  board 
right  at  first,  and  then  everything  else  falls 
into  place." 

Kamen  chafed  at  Doerr's  assertiveness, 
but  wondered  if  he  was  right.  From  the 
moment  Adams  turned  up,  the  clash  of 
cultures  was  all  too  apparent:  Adams  was 
accustomed  to  flying  first-class;  deka  was 
the  land  of  the  coach  supersaver.  Privately, 
Tuttle  and  Schmertzler,  both  of  whom  of- 
ten shared  Doerr's  perspective  but  were 
wont  to  take  a  less  confrontational  tack, 
questioned  whether  Adams  was,  in  Tuttle's 
words,  "overmatched  by  the  challenge."  And 
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Ginger's  engineering  team  had  doubts  about 
him.  too.  "He  had  basically  run  stable,  ma- 
ture organizations,"  Doug  Field  says.  "We 
were  neither." 

Kamen  was  torn.  "Dean  has  a  great  sense 
of  loyalty  to  people  he's  hired,"  Doerr  says. 
"But  he  had  the  uneasy  feeling  that  some- 
thing was  wrong." 

In  mid-December  2000,  Doerr  arranged 
for  Gingers  management  team,  along  with 
Schmertzler,  Tuttle.  Sahlman.  and  Vern 
Loucks  Jr.  (the  former  C.E.O.  of  Baxter  In- 
ternational and  now  a  Segway  board  mem- 
ber), to  come  to  California  for  a  meeting 
with  Steve  Jobs  and  Jeff  Bezos.  Jobs  and 
Bezos  were  friends  of  Doerr's.  He  had  in- 
troduced them  to  Kamen  earlier;  both  had 
been  interested  in  investing  in  Ginger.  (In 
fact.  Jobs  had  offered  to  buy  the  whole 
company.)  Kamen  declined,  but  he'd  asked 
them  to  be  members  of  an  informal  advi- 
sory board.  Officially,  this  was  the  board's 
first  meeting;  unofficially,  it  was  a  wicked 
little  piece  of  Doerr-inspired  Kabuki. 

The  meeting  took  place  in  a  basement 
ballroom  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  opposite  the 
San  Francisco  airport.  At  8:30  a.m..  Jobs 
ambled  into  the  ballroom  wearing  a  black 
turtleneck  and  a  pair  of  torn  jeans.  Accord- 
ing to  Steve  Kemper's  book  proposal  and 
several  participants  in  the  meeting.  Jobs 
proceeded  to  rip  the  management  team  to 
shreds.  As  Adams  and  Ferry  laid  out  their 
manufacturing  and  marketing  plans.  Jobs 
let  fly:  Why  were  they  planning  to  build 
their  own  factory?  Where  were  they  plan- 
ning to  build  this  factory?  Why  should  the 
company  even  build  the  machine  itself,  as 
opposed  to  outsourcing  the  manufacturing? 
There  was  talk  of  launching  Ginger  in  a 
limited  way,  maybe  on  a  handful  of  college 
campuses.  Bad  idea,  said  Jobs;  a  splashy, 
mass-market  introduction  could  generate 
$100  million  worth  of  free  publicity.  "I  un- 
derstand the  appeal  of  a  slow  burn,  but  per- 
sonally I'm  a  big-bang  guy,"  he  said. 

Glancing  up  at  a  slide  of  Ginger,  Doerr 
asked,  "What  does  everyone  think  about 
the  design?" 

"What  do  you  think?"  said  Jobs,  firing 
the  question  at  Adams  like  a  poison  dart. 

"1  think  it's  coming  along."  Adams  ten- 
tatively replied. 

"I  think  it  sucks!"  Jobs  shot  back.  "There 
lesign  firms  out  there  that  could  come 
up  with  things  you'i  e  never  thought  of,  things 
thati    «uld  mak(  you  shit  in  your  pants." 

It  went  on  like  this  for  the  next  90  min- 
utes. At  one  point,  Aileen  Lee,  a  young 
Harvard  M.B.A.  who  worked  with  Doerr  at 
Kleiner  Perkins,  asked  Mike  Ferry  to  de- 
scribe Ginger's  "value  proposition":  if  cell 


phones  allowed  for  wireless  communication, 
and  the  fax  machine  let  you  send  documents 
over  phone  lines,  what  was  the  unique  bene- 
fit Ginger  provided?  Ferry  was  dumbstruck. 
Another  question  concerned  regulation:  if 
the  laws  treated  Ginger  as  a  motor  vehicle— 
and  it  was  hard  to  deny  that  it  was  a  vehicle 
with  a  motor— and  it  was  banned  from  side- 
walks, the  venture's  potential  would  be  se- 
verely undercut.  "You  have  a  product  so  rev- 
olutionary that  you'll  have  no  problem  selling 
it,"  Bezos  said.  "The  question  is,  are  people 
going  to  be  allowed  to  use  it?" 

Kamen  flew  back  to  New  Hampshire  in  a 
funk.  A  few  days  later,  according  to  Kemper, 
Jobs  called  and  delivered  his  verdict  in  his 
own  inimitable,  understated  style.  "They're 
buttheads,"  Jobs  said.  "That  marketing  guy 
should  be  selling  Kleenex  at  a  discount  store 
in  Idaho.  And  that  C.E.O.!  Where  did  you 
find  an  old-line  butthead  like  him?"  Kamen 
tells  me  more  tactfully,  "It  was  becoming 
clear  that,  even  if  we  had  some  world-class 
marathoners.  I  had  made  a  mistake  because 
we  really  needed  sprinters." 

Just  around  Christmas  2000,  after  talk- 
ing the  situation  over  a  final  time  with  Tut- 
tle, Kamen  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Adams  and  Ferry  had  to  go.  And  then,  two 
weeks  later,  all  hell  broke  loose. 

One  of  the  more  remarkable  things 
about  Ginger  was  that  Kamen  had 
managed  to  keep  it  secret  for  so  long.  He 
had  achieved  this  through  the  application  of 
rigorous  paranoia.  He'd  been  highly  selec- 
tive about  whom  he  allowed  to  take  a  peek 
at  Ginger;  even  some  engineers  building  the 
machine  had  accepted  their  jobs  without 
seeing  it  first.  And  everyone  who  had  seen 
Ginger  had  been  required  to  sign  a  confi- 
dentiality agreement  that  was  sweeping  and 
airtight,  with  penalties  just  shy  of  capital 
punishment.  Kamen  was  a  bear  when  it 
came  to  these  agreements.  He  made  no  ex- 
ceptions: when  Jobs  balked  at  signing.  Ka- 
men's  response  was  "No  problem— I'm  leav- 
ing." As  for  Gingerland.  it  was  about  as  ac- 
cessible as  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 
Without  these  measures,  Kamen  believed, 
word  would  get  back  to  the  titans  of  the 
$300  billion  transportation  industry.  In  an 
E-mail  to  Kemper,  he  explained,  "If  these 
huge  organizations  get  wind  of  the  project, 
they  could  use  their  massive  resources  to 
erect  obstacles  against  us. . .  .  I  prefer  to 
hide  from  the  giants  for  as  long  as  we  can." 
Considering  all  this,  it  seems  incredible 
that  Kamen  would  have  invited  an  aspiring 
author  to  penetrate  his  sanctum.  But  that 
was  exactly  what  he'd  done  with  Kemper.  A 
contributor  to  The  Hartford  Courant,  Kem- 
per had  written  an  admiring  profile  of  Ka- 
men in  the  Smithsonian  Magazine  in  1994. 
He  signed  Kamen's  agreement  and  started 
ing  around  Gingerland  in  the  summer 


of  1999.  Doerr  and  Schmertzler  had  tl  j 
doubts,  but  Kamen  was  adamant.  He  trus  j 
Kemper.  He  relished  the  notion  of  hav 
the  story  of  his  invention  set  down  betwi 
hard  covers.  And,  like  so  many  journali 
subjects  before  him,  he  had  no  idea  h 
much  mischief  a  reporter  could  cause. 

Or,  for  that  matter,  a  reporter's  agent, 
early  January,  after  selling  the  U.S.  rig 
to  Kemper's  book  to  the  Harvard  Busir 
School  Press  for  $250,000,  Rafe  Sagal 
head  of  the  Sagalyn  Agency,  in  Wa 
ington,  D.C.,  started  shopping  the  be 
proposal  in  foreign  markets.  Whether 
E-mail  of  Sagalyn's  went  astray  or  a  r 
publisher  leaked  Kemper's  precis  intenti 
ally  remains  a  mystery.  But  whatever 
source,  an  electronic  version  of  the  cL 
ument  was  soon  circulating  like  samiz 
in  the  publishing  world,  and  inevita 
found  its  way  to  Inside.com,  which  p 
lished  its  story  on  January  7— and  spar] 
a  worldwide  conniption  in  the  press  1 
on  the  Web.  In  a  futile  attempt  to  do 
the  fire,  Kamen  released  a  statement, 
have  a  promising  project,  but  nothing  j 
the  earth-shattering  nature  that  people 
conjuring  up."  it  said.  "The  leaked  be 
proposal  quoted  several  prominent  te.i 
nology  leaders  out  of  context,  without  tl 
doubts,  risks,  and  maybes  included.  Tl  I 
together  with  spirited  speculation  ab'i 
the  unknown,  has  led  to  expectations  t| 
are  beyond  whimsical."  Well  beyond, 
cording  to  armchair  Kamenologists  at  l 
time.  Ginger  could  have  been  anything  fni 
a  hydrogen-powered  hovercraft  to  a  bai 
pack  helicopter. 

To  this  day.  opinions  differ  widely  am<i 
the  Ginger  crowd  about  whether  the  l't 
caused  any  appreciable  harm.  Schmert 
tells  me.  "When  the  story  broke,  my  \\ 
were  cornered  on  the  playground  and  li 
ally  had  to  be  rescued  by  a  teacher";  tij 
apart,  he  believes  the  damage  was  minir  . 
Doerr.  for  his  part,  thinks  "the  leak  actui| 
had  an  enormously  salutary  effect  on  j 
business."  To  help  deal  with  the  hubb  . 
Kamen  contacted  Harold  Burson,  chairr  l 
of  the  public-relations  behemoth  Burs 
Marsteller,  who  later  introduced  him  to 
other  Burson  client,  the  United  States  Pc 
Service— potentially  a  blue-chip  customer \ 
Ginger.  Other  prospective  buyers,  too,  gc 
touch  with  Kamen  to  find  out  what  the 
was  about.  "I  wouldn't  have  advised  an 
tentional  leak,"  Doerr  says,  "but  it  ma 
upset  me  in  that  it  upset  Dean." 

The  leak  did  more  than  upset  Kamei \ 
turned  his  life  into  something  of  a  cm 
On  Web  sites  devoted  to  Ginger  gossip, 
men's  travels  were  monitored;  he  was 
lowed  around  Manchester  by  Ginger  st 
ers;  he  found  snoopers  with  binocu 
perched  in  his  trees.  It  was  all  pretty  ere 
Yet  what  bothered  him  most  was  the  pc 
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lity  that  the  leak  had  raised  expectations 
^  'out  Ginger  far  too  high.  Months  later,  in 
J  ,  office  at  DEKA,  Kamen  told  me,  "I'm 
4>rried  that  because  our  device  won't 

am  you  to  Mars,  or  turn  lead  into  gold. 
'•  ople  are  going  to  find  it  a  letdown."  It 

is  late  at  night,  and  a  fog  as  thick  as  chow- 
"lr  enveloped  the  windows.  "I  can't  think 

I  anything  good  about  that  event.  It  was 
single  worst  thing  that  has  ever  hap- 

i  ;ned  to  me  in  business." 

I*  )y  the  late  summer  of  2001,  Kamen  and 

)his  investors  had  decided  to  launch  Gin- 

r  in  two  phases.  For  the  first  year,  they 
\  >uld  sell  exclusively  to  corporations,  uni- 

rsities,  and  government  agencies,  in  order 
'  establish  it  as  a  safe,  useful,  serious  prod- 

t— not  a  toy.  After  that,  toward  the  end  of 
'*li02,  they  would  take  the  plunge  into  the 
P  ore  turbulent  waters  of  the  consumer  mar- 
<i  tplace.  The  plan  sounded 

'nsible,  but  it  was,  at  that 

oment,  a  shot  in  the  dark. 

)r  all  the  talk  in  the  tech- 

)logy  business  about  the 

w  new  thing,  most  of  the 
I"  'oducts  spit  out  by  Silicon 
'*  illey  represent,  at  best,  in- 

emental  innovations;  they 

e  more  of  the  same,  only 

ster  and  cheaper.  Ginger, 

I I  contrast,  was  a  genuinely 
:w  machine,  and  one  that 
id  been  kept  so  tightly  un- 
:r  wraps  that  Kamen  and 
s  people  were  essentially 
ueless  about  whether  cus- 

™=mers  would  actually  be 
iterested  in  purchasing  it. 

rt^here  had  been  no  field- 
sting,  and  precious  little  market  research. 

li  \  the  months  after  the  leak,  in  fact,  Kamen 
kd  grown  even  more  vigilant  about  secrecy. 

i"Dnly  a  select  few  prospective  customers— 
le  postmaster  general,  the  National  Park 
fervice,  the  Pentagon,  Federal  Express— 

*  ad  been  permitted  to  cross  deka's  closely 

niUarded  threshold.  Now,  with  the  launch 
hly  a  few  months  away,  the  time  had  clear- 
come  to  show  a  little  leg. 


gers  through  their  paces  on  a  makeshift  tor- 
ture track— shooting  up  and  down  ramps, 
thumping  over  speed  bumps,  splashing 
through  water,  scrabbling  across  gravel.  The 
cops  are  captivated  by  these  daudevil  an- 
tics. "Do  you  need  special  training  to  do 
that?"  one  of  them  asks  Doug  Field.  Point- 
ing to  an  especially  Evel  Knievelesque  rider. 
Field  replies,  "See  that  guy  with  the  pony- 
tail?  He  was  hired  yesterday." 

When  all  the  cops  have  had  their  turns, 
we  retire  to  the  deka  boardroom  for  Danish, 
coffee,  and  a  debriefing  with  Kamen.  One 
cop  says  he  likes  that  Ginger  runs  quiet,  "be- 
cause we're  still  in  the  business  of  sneaking 
up  on  people  sometimes."  Another  compares 
it  favorably  to  riding  a  bike  on  the  beat: 
"Bicycles  aren't  very  maneuverable,  and  by 
the  time  you  get  off  after  chasing  some- 
one, you're  so  fatigued  that  you  can't  think 
straight."  Kamen  can  hardly  contain  his  glee. 


KAMEN  ISLAND 

The  lighthouse  on  North  Dumpling,  the 

inventor's  private  island  in  Long  Island 

Sound.  Kamen  considers  North  Dumpling  a 

sovereign  state;  it  even  has  its  own  currency, 

with  one  bill  having  the  value  of  pi. 


if  pV  n  a  cool  October  morning,  a  half-dozen 
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cops  from  the  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment come  trundling  into  deka.  They  are 
ig  men  with  buzz  cuts  and  sunny  disposi- 

M  ons.  The  first  one  to  climb  on  top  of  a  Gin- 
r  is  a  black  man  with  a  mustache  and  a 

ier|ody  like  a  cannonball.  He  wears  an  extra- 

iKirge  helmet  on  his  XXL  head;  it  looks  a  lit- 
e  like  a  plastic  yarmulke. 
We  are  standing  around  on  the  ground 

tloor  of  Gingerland,  in  a  cavernous  space 
itted  out  like  an  obstacle  course.  As  the 

fetannonball  man  rolls  slowly  back  and  forth. 

pongineers  whiz  all  around  us,  putting  Gin- 


"Did  you  hear  that?  Did  you  hear  that?"  he 
whispers,  leaning  over  to  me.  "It's  just  what 
I  thought." 

Another  cop  asks  Kamen  how  fast  Gin- 
ger goes.  As  fast  as  you  want,  Kamen  re- 
plies; with  the  right  kind  of  battery,  maybe 
30  miles  per  hour.  "You  wouldn't  want  to 
go  that  fast— you  really  wouldnt."  he  adds. 
"But  you  could."  Kamen  explains  that  the 
company  would  gladly  customize  machines 
especially  for  police.  "If  you  wanted  the 
machine  to  go  fast  enough,  say,  that  after 
one  block  you'd  be  no  more  than  10  feet  be- 
hind the  fastest  sprinter,  we  could  program 
it  to  give  you  that.  And,  of  course,  no  one 
can  sprint  at  full  speed  for  more  than  20 
seconds  or  so." 

"What  happens  if  a  tire  punctures?"  the 
cannonball  man  asks.  Kamen  explains  that 


Ginger's  tires  are  custom-built;  there  hasn't 
been  a  puncture  yet.  "I'm  sure  that's  true," 
says  the  cannonball  man.  "But  never  under- 
estimate the  resourcefulness  of  the  Boston 
Police.  If  there's  a  way  to  puncture  a  tire, 
we'll  find  it." 

The  next  day,  Kamen  and  his  people  en- 
tertain another  contingent— four  urban 
planners  from  the  city  of  Atlanta.  Earlier  in 
the  year,  right  after  the  leak,  one  of  the 
men  from  Atlanta  wrote  a  letter  to  Kamen 
that  said,  in  effect:  We  don't  know  what 
you're  up  to,  but  we've  got  a  mess  of  trans- 
portation troubles,  and  we'd  be  interested  in 
hearing  if  you  have  something  to  help. 

They  turn  up  at  lunchtime  and  spend  the 
next  hour  riding  Gingers  around  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  Kamen's  estate.  The  afternoon  sun 
throws  pale  light  on  the  trees,  which  are 
turning  from  gold  to  burnt  orange  and  red. 
A  plane  passes  overhead,  and 
someone  says,  "Hey,  Dean, 
it's  the  guys  from  Honda." 
Kamen  doesn't  laugh.  "I 
hate  to  be  paranoid,  but  air- 
planes make  me  nervous." 

Upstairs  in  the  dining 
room,  the  group  settles  in 
for  a  lengthy  powwow.  Ka- 
men begins,  "Part  of  the  rea- 
son we  think  we  might  be 
able  to  get  out  of  the  gate 
fast  and  make  a  big  impact 
on  cities  is  that  we  don't  re- 
quire you  to  bulldoze  any- 
thing. We  don't  require  you 
to  build  anything.  We  don't 
require  you  to  change  one 
zoning  law.  We  just  give  you 
the  machines  and  say,  Put 
'em  in.  And  if  you  don't  like  'em,  take  'em 
out.  It's  that  simple." 

One  of  the  men  from  Atlanta  remarks 
that  public-health  advocates  may  quail  at 
Ginger.  A  device  that  reduces  the  need  for 
walking  isn't  likely  to  strike  them  as  a  bril- 
liant idea.  Kamen  shakes  his  head  wearily. 
"Just  because  I  give  kids  calculators  doesn't 
make  them  stupider,"  he  says.  "People  won't 
walk  less.  If  this  thing  has  the  kind  of  im- 
pact we're  hoping  for,  cities  will  become 
pedestrian-only.  There  will  be  more  walking." 
"You  can  surely  try  to  spin  it  that  way," 
someone  cracks,  and  everyone  laughs. 

Another  Atlantan  speaks  up.  "What  I 
worry  about  is  the  regulatory.  Are  you  go- 
ing to  be  allowed  on  sidewalks  or  not?  Are 
you  considered  a  motor  vehicle?"  Kamen 
turns  the  floor  over  to  Brian  Toohey,  his 
regulatory-affairs  maven.  Towering  and 
stocky,  with  a  booming  bass  voice  and  a 
ruddy  complexion,  Toohey  is  in  his  early 
30s.  When  he  was  younger,  he  spent  several 
years  working  for  Motorola's  doom-struck 
satellite  venture,  Iridium,  persuading  gov- 
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ernments  around  the  world  to  allow  Mo- 
torola to  operate  in  their  airspace.  Now 
Toohey 's  job  is  to  keep  Ginger  from  being 
banished  from  sidewalks.  He  explains  that, 
at  the  federal  level,  he  has  already  con- 
vinced officials  that  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  and  not  the  Nation- 
al Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 
should  regulate  Ginger— that  the  machine 
should  be  treated  as  a  consumer  product, 
that  is,  and  not  a  motor  vehicle.  But  his 
next  task,  he  says,  is  more  formidable:  go- 
ing state  by  state  and  persuading  them  to 
do  the  same. 

Kamen  interrupts.  "The  reality  is,  it's 
going  to  be  decided  de  facto  by  what  mer- 
chants want,  by  what  cops  do,  by  what  be- 
comes standard  practice,"  he  says.  "If  we 
have  cops  and  mail  carriers  riding  on  the 
sidewalks  for  a  year,  how  is  anyone  in  gov- 
ernment going  to  say,  'It's  O.K.  for  us  but 
not  O.K.  for  you'?" 

By  the  time  they  break  for  dinner,  the 
men  from  Atlanta  are  sold  on  the  notion  of 
hosting  a  Ginger  pilot  project  in  their  fair 
city.  Atlanta,  they  tell  Kamen,  is  a  happen- 
ing place.  One  of  them  says  excitedly,  "We've 
got  the  Final  Four  next  year." 

"The  Final  Four.  That's  great,"  says  Ka- 
men—and  then,  sotto  voce.  "Which  sport  is 
that?" 

In  the  weeks  leading  up  to  Ginger's  De- 
cember debut,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
Kamen's  company  occupied  a  strange  place 
in  the  pantheon  of  start-ups.  By  the  time 
most  new  Silicon  Valley  firms  begin  their 
attempt  to  foist  a  novel  technology  on  the 
world,  they  have  an  array  of  executives,  a 
bevy  of  marketeers,  a  phalanx  of  publicists, 
and  a  squadron  of  salesmen.  But  typically 
their  products  are  still  mostly  vapor.  Ka- 
men's outfit  represented  a  perfect  inver- 
sion of  this  phenomenon:  its  product  was 
not  only  more  fact  than  fiction  but  also  fully 
operational,  an  engineering  marvel.  The 
company  itself,  however,  was  still  largely 
hypothetical. 

Over  lunch  one  day  in  early  November,  I 
asked  Michael  Schmertzler  if  he  shared  this 
impression.  His  response  was  measured, 
but  betrayed  a  trace  of  worry.  "Put  it  this 
way:  we  don't  have  a  head  of  sales  yet,"  he 
said.  "Actually,  we  don't  have  any  salesmen 
yet."  Hard  to  believe,  but  this  was  true.  The 
person  handling  sales  was  Brian  Toohey, 
who'd  never  sold  anything  commercially  in 
his  life.  (Toohey  shrugged:  "I'm  making  it 
up  as  I  go  along.")  ["he  marketing  team 
was  in  only  marginal!)  better  shape.  Al- 
though Kamen  had  final:  -one 
to  fill  Mike  hi;  shoes— a  tor:  I 
executive  named  Garj  Bridge— the   ■ 
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keting  chief  was  basically  a  one-man  band. 
In  toto,  the  company  had  only  around  85 
employees.  ("How  many  should  there  be? 
About  200,"  snorted  Doerr.)  And  11  months 
after  the  departure  of  Tim  Adams,  there 
was  still  no  replacement  on  the  horizon. 
When  I  asked  if  the  absence  of  a  C.E.O. 
bothered  Schmertzler,  he  replied.  "Well, 
the  standard  template  for  how  to  start  a 
company  would  be:  you  have  one.  What's 
hard  about  that  question?"  Schmertzler 
laughed.  "But  we  do  have  a  C.E.O.,  and 
that's  Dean." 

It  would  be  an  understatement  of  epic 
proportions  to  say  that  Kamen's  style  as  a 
chief  executive  was  unencumbered  by  the 
urgency  endemic  to  most  start-ups.  His 
meetings  were  long,  his  conversations  end- 
less, and  even  rudimentary  decisions  re- 
quired days,  if  not  weeks,  of  ponderous  de- 
bate. One  morning  I  ran  into  Gary  Bridge 
as  he  was  emerging  from  an  extended  ses- 
sion in  Kamen's  office.  He  wore  a  blank, 
defeated  look,  as  if  he'd  just  sat  through  a 
lecture  on  the  intersection  of  transportation 
policy  and  quantum  physics,  or  been  beat- 
en with  a  stick.  The  new  head  of  marketing 
said,  "I  start  the  day  at  6:30  a.m.  with  a 
list  of  things  to  do.  I  finish  the  day  at  9:30 
p.m.  with  my  list  less  than  halfway  done, 
and  I  wonder  why.  That  was  why." 

Since  his  arrival.  Bridge  had  at  least 
managed  to  bring  to  closure  one  long- 
running  debate:  what  should  the  new  ma- 
chine's official  name  be?  The  most  popular 
option  was  to  stick  with  Ginger,  but  that 
had  been  ruled  out  by  the  Church  of  Christ, 
Scientist,  which- partly  controls  the  estate 
of  its  former  adherent  Ginger  Rogers  and 
the  "right  of  publicity"  over  her  name. 
Segway.  though,  was  a  plausible  second 
choice— a  double-edged  pun  that  could  be 
used  as  a  verb  (to  segway  from  place  to  place) 
or  as  a  noun  (bikeways,  walkways,  highways, 
and  segways). 

But  while  the  product  and  the  company 
now  had  a  name,  they  still  lacked  an- 
other ingredient  vital  to  the  launch:  cus- 
tomers. A  deal  with  the  Postal  Service  had 
been  in  the  works  for  months,  but  still  hadn't 
been  nailed  down.  The  same  was  true  of  Fed- 
eral Express.  In  fact,  with  Thanksgiving  ap- 
proaching, the  only  firm  commitment  was 
from  the  National  Park  Service.  There  were 
many  reasons  for  the  dearth  of  customers, 
but  perhaps  the  most  mind-boggling  was 
that  Kamen  had  yet  to  decide  how  much 
to  charge  for  the  Segway.  Sometimes  he 
said  the  price  for  the  industrial  model 
would  be  $5,000;  sometimes  $8,000,  or  even 
$10,000.  More  often,  however,  he  simply 
ducked  the  question,  leaving  would-be  buy- 
ers baffled.  "Dean  has  decided  he's  not  go- 
ing to  talk  about  price,"  Schmertzler  told 
me,  rolling  his  eyes.  "The  value-added  of 


the  product  is  so  much  greater  than  whaj 
ever  he  is  going  to  charge— it  aggravate 
him  no  end.  And  it  can  make  him  beha^ 
unreasonably." 

The   continued   presence   of  a   C.E.( 
prone  to  such  flights  of  irrationality  was  gi 
ing  John  Doerr  a  splitting  headache.  Bac 
in  the  spring,  after  Adams  left.  Doe 
helped  rustle  up  a  former  Motorola  exec  i 
tive  whom  he  saw  as  promising  C.E.O.  mi 
terial.  The  man  from  Motorola  had  com 
to  Manchester  for  a  two-month  trial  ru 
but  had  failed  to  cut  it  with  Kamen  and  hJ 
team.  "The  body  rejected  the  transplant  c 
gan,"  Doerr  said.  Since  then,  Doerr  ha 
been  scrambling  to  find  someone  who  w,>i 
both  up  to  the  job  and  an  "impedan^ 
match  with  Dean."  But  every  Candida; 
Doerr  presented,  Kamen  found  wantin 
"I've  been  on  this  project  for  a  year  andi 
half  and  I  still  haven't  found  a  C.E.O— it 
embarrassing,  my  biggest  failure,"  Doc 
said  on  the  phone  one  night  in  Novembf 
"I'm  on  the  90-yard  line  at  fourth  dovj 
with  20  seconds  to  play,  and  I've  got  no  oui 
to  blame  but  me." 


Actually.  Doerr  did  have  someone  el 
to  blame,  for  the  truth  was  that  K\ 
men  was  in  no  hurry  to  find  a  new  C.E.((j 
he  made  it  no  secret  that  he  was  draggi:;i 
his  feet.  "A  tiny  little  start-up  doesn't  nec| 
a  general,  a  colonel,  a  sergeant,  everyboi 
with  a  job  and  a  description,"  he  told  rnt 
"When  there  needs  to  be  [a  C.E.O],  wi 
have  one.  Until  then,  one  more  persM 
mucking  around— no."  Kamen  assured  ril 
that  the  time  would  come  within  a  year 
assurance  that  caused  Doerr  to  shake  \\ 
head  and  groan.  "Mr.  Doerr  believes  it! 
more  important  to  get  there  fast  than  to  \\ 
there  right,"  Kamen  retorted.  "Mr.  Doc 
is  a  venture  capitalist.  He's  used  to  busincu 
where  you  put  people  in,  you  take  peor-j 
out.  you  sell  the  business,  you  buy  the  bii 
ness.  For  him,  companies  come  and  co 
panies  go.  But  I  don't  have  companies  coi 
and  go.  I've  been  in  my  company,  DEJ 
for  30  years.  It's  family." 

The  clash  between  strong-willed  found* 
and  hardheaded  venture  capitalists  is' 
persistent  start-up  leitmotif.  But  the  tt; 
sions  within  Segway  L.L.C.  are  more  dee;i 
rooted,  more  like  a  clash  of  contrasti  | 
capitalist  sensibilities.  As  a  technologi! 
Dean  Kamen  may  be  a  visionary,  but  a  | 
businessman  he  is  an  unrepentant  tra 
tionalist,  a  kind  of  forward-thinking  thrc 
back,  forever  railing  at  "venture-capi 
funny  money  and  dot-com  bullshit."  Ev< 
company  Kamen  has  ever  run  has  beei  j 
mom-and-pop  shop— small,  privately  he 
accountable  to  no  one  but  Kamen,  w 
runs  these  firms  as  benevolent  dictat 
ships.  In  his  eyes,  Doerr  and  Schmertzler 
the  financiers  from  another  planet.  Tl 


e  bone-deep  modernists,  apostles  of  the 
ith  in  professional  management,  whose 
tiling  is  to  transform  small,  private  stan- 
ds into  big,  public  corporations— and  make 
killing  in  the  process.  Kamen  unreserved- 
shares  that  aspiration,  but  he  bridles 
the  changes  necessary  to  make  it  so.  As 
mg  as  that  remains  true,  the  tug-of-war 
;tween  him  and  his  investors  is  destined 
i  continue— with  Kamen  possessing  the 
oper  hand. 
"The  Segway  is  Dean's  invention,  his 
iby,  and  he  has  financial  wherewithal  and 
ie  ownership  stake  to  exercise  his  will," 
:hmertzler  concludes.  "He  will  absolutely 
tject  any  idea  about  how  to  run  this  com- 
lany  just  because  it's  written  in  some  text- 
Dok  or  because  it's  been  someone's  experi- 
lce  that  it's  the  way  to  do  things.  This  is 
Dt  a  statistical  experiment  for  Dean.  This 
his  company." 


r: 


he  morning  of  the  launch  arrives.  Mon- 
day. December  3.  At  daybreak,  Kamen 
rises,  leaves  his  hotel  in  Midtown  Manhat- 
in,  and  sets  off  across  the  city  to  kick-start 
is  revolution.  His  first  stop  is  the  set  of 
iood  Morning  America. 

Kamen  is  nervous.  In  return  for  a  pack- 
ge  deal  with  ABC's  Prime  Time  Live—a 
eal  refused  by  NBC  for  Today  and  Date- 
tie—  Gary  Bridge  has  granted  Good  Morn- 
»g  America  a  televised  exclusive,  and  the 
now  has  been  promoting  the  segment  re- 
t  mtlessly  for  a  week.  The  producers  have 
( Sdden  the  Segway  behind  a  sheer,  backlit 
i  rhite  curtain,  a  setup  Kamen  considers  dis- 
i  ressingly  "cheesy."  When  the  curtain  goes 
l|p,  his  worst  fears  come  true:  "I'm  tempted 
I )  say.  That's  it?"  moans  Diane  Sawyer.  For 
|  |ie  next  half-hour  on  live  television,  Ka- 
il lien,  Sawyer,  and  her  co-host,  Charlie  Gib- 
i!  on,  cruise  around  Bryant  Park  on  Segways. 
Respite  her  initial  reaction.  Sawyer  has  a 
ii  all,  performing  a  variety  of  unnatural  acts 
j  throwing  one  leg  over  the  handlebars  while 
Hiding  with  no  hands,  for  instance)  that  near- 
it  '  give  Kamen  a  coronary. 

Exiting  the  show,  Kamen  has  no  idea 
iiiow  the  spectacle  went  over.  But  later  he 
is  arns  that  the  Good  Morning  America  Web 
Kite  has  registered  more  than  a  million  hits 
s|!n  the  Segway  story,  and  that  the  broad- 
ti  ast  gave  the  show  a  rare  ratings  victory 
piver  Today,  prompting  the  producers  to 
assk  Kamen  for  an  encore  performance  two 
a  ays  later. 

10'  On  Wednesday  morning,  Kamen  heads 
I  ack  to  New  Hampshire,  where  he  is  greeted 
ty  a  passel  of  state  politicians,  including  the 
governor,  pledging  to  pass  legislation  de- 
claring the  Segway  sidewalk-legal.  The  next 
*  ay,  Kamen  and  his  engineers  gather  in 
itiJingerland,  saddle  up  35  machines,  and 
rake  them  out  en  masse  for  a  first-ever 
pin  through  downtown  Manchester.  The 
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moment  is  sweet— a  small  but  gratifying 
reward  for  all  the  years  of  secrecy.  "It  was 
just  like  I'd  imagined  it,  in  the  movie  in  my 
head ,"  Kamen  tells  me.  "It  was  an  extrave- 
hicular experience." 

While  the  Segway  marketeers  and  public- 
relations  hands  consider  the  launch  an  un- 
alloyed success,  Doerr  and  his  allies  are 
less  ecstatic.  Doerr  had  always  envisioned 
the  launch  as  an  extravagant  big  bang— a 
bunch  of  big,  established  customers  plac- 
ing big,  impressive  orders,  standing  up  next 
to  Kamen  onstage  somewhere  and  singing 
the  Segway 's  praises.  In  the  end,  however, 
there  was  no  stage,  just  a  bare-bones  press 
release  listing  the  launch  partners:  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  Michelin  North  America, 
G.E.  Plastics,  the  National  Park  Service, 
the  city  of  Atlanta,  Amazon.com.  (The 
Boston  Police  would  come  on  board  a  few 
days  later.)  In  truth,  the  list  was  even  thin- 
ner than  it  looked.  Michelin  and  G.E.  were 
suppliers  to  the  firm;  although  they  would 
indeed  buy  some  Segways,  they  weren't 
proper  customers.  And  most  of  the  others 
were  purchasing  only  a  few  machines. 
Meanwhile,  the  long-brewing  deal  with 
Federal  Express  had  fallen  by  the  wayside 
at  the  last  minute,  partly  due  to  Kamen's 
continued  cloudiness  regarding  the  Seg- 
way's  price. 

"John  was  very  upset  about  the  launch 
not  being  together,"  Schmertzler  tells  me 
later.  "But  you  can't  judge  it  that  way.  This 
wasn't  a  launch;  it  was  a  reveal.  It  was  just 
to  tell  the  world  what  we're  about." 

In  any  event,  Doerr  can  never  stay  upset 
with  Kamen  for  too  long— maybe  because 
he  recognizes  that  they  are  cut  from  the 
same  cloth.  Certainly  that's  how  it  seems 
the  following  week,  when  Kamen  and  his 
team  arrive  in  California  for  a  West  Coast 
press  tour.  One  afternoon  I  track  them 
down  at  San  Francisco's  City  Hall.  The 
next  hour  is  filled  amusingly  by  the  sight  of 
Mayor  Willie  Brown— in  a  chocolate-brown 
Brioni  suit,  suede  oxfords,  and  a  Segway 
baseball  cap— suavely  poised  on  one  of  the 
machines.  ("I  love  it,  I  love  it,"  the  mayor, 
mugging  madly,  says  to  no  one  in  particu- 
lar.) Afterward,  the  Segway  boys  have  a  lit- 
tle time  to  kill,  and  Kamen  has  an  idea 
about  how  to  kill  it:  by  taking  a  Segway 
joyride  on  Lombard  Street.  Gary  Bridge 
considers  this  an  ill-conceived  idea— but  be- 
fore he  has  a  chance  to  say  why,  Kamen 
and  Doerr  are  off  and  running,  cackling 
like  schoolkids  on  a  mission  to  hot-wire  the 
family  cat. 

When  they  get  to  the  top  of  Lombard 
Street,  Kamen  sees  that  it  has  no  sidewalks. 
Since  riding  on  the  street  would  be  unfor- 
givably off-message,  he  decides  that  nearby 
Hyde  Street  is  steep  enough  for  him,  and 
zooms  off  downhill  toward  Fisherman's 
Wharf.  A  few  minutes  later,  Kamen  re- 


appears, gliding  uphill  past  some  struggling 
cyclists— and  there,  close  behind  him.  is  a 
billionaire  venture  capitalist,  trailing  on  foot 
with  a  video  camera.  Doerr  reaches  the 
summit  in  f>  etate  <"f  disarray:  out  of  breath, 
soaked  in  sweat,  shirttail  aflutter.  I  am  not 
sure  I  have  ever  seen  a  man  look  happier. 
Pointing  to  his  camcorder,  he  grins  and 
says,  "I  got  it." 

Dean  Kamen  is  regularly  compared  to 
Thomas  Edison.  The  comparison  is 
worth  pondering.  Edison  is  regarded  as  the 
greatest  inventor  of  his  time,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  of  any  time.  But  Edison  was  also  an 
entrepreneur,  starting  dozens  of  companies 
to  commercialize  his  inventions— almost  ev- 
ery single  one  of  which  failed,  often  miser- 
ably. Brilliant  as  Edison  was,  his  career 
provides  powerful  evidence  that  commercial 
genius  and  technical  genius  are  different  an- 
imals, and  that  they  rarely  coexist  in  a  sin- 
gle person.  All  of  which  may  help  explain 
why  Kamen's  hero  isn't  Edison  but  Albert 
Einstein. 

It's  the  week  before  Christmas,  late  in 
the  evening,  and  I  am  sitting  in  Kamen's 
wood-paneled  study,  looking  up  at  the  paint- 
ing of  Einstein  that  hangs  above  the  fire- 
place. (It  is  one  of  many  Einstein  portraits, 
all  by  his  father,  in  Kamen's  house  and  of- 
fice.) The  weather  outside  is  foul,  the  sky 
a  filthy  stew  of  sleet  and  snow  and  freez- 
ing rain.  With  the  launch  now  history,  I  ask 
Kamen  for  his  considered  assessment.  "I 
think  it  was  great  because  nothing  terrible 
happened,"  he  says  without  smiling.  "If  there 
hadn't  been  the  nonsense  a  year  ago.  it  would 
have  been  even  better— without  all  the  crazy 
expectations." 

Kamen  will  be  lucky  if  dashed  expecta- 
tions are  the  Segway's  biggest  worry.  Most 
of  those  who  felt  grievously  let  down  were 
Ginger  chat-site  habitues— hardly  a  main- 
stream crowd.  And  while  others  have  dis- 
missed the  Segway,  they  are  almost  invari- 
ably people  who  haven't  ridden  it.  (Some 
of  the  dismissiveness  has  been  admittedly 
hilarious;  a  mock  ad  in  The  Onion  listed 
the  Segway's  key  features:  "Upright  handle- 
bars ergonomically  designed  to  maximize 
loss  of  dignity,"  "Can  reach  speeds  of  up  to 
100  mph  with  a  special  tow  rope,"  "Safety 
sign  at  base  reads  keep  back  100  feet  from 

GAY  LITTLE  SCOOTER.") 

When  the  Segway  consumer  model,  priced 
around  $3,000,  finally  hits  the  market,  the 
obstacles  it  faces  will  be  many  and  daunt- 
ing. There  is  regulation:  will  it  be  permit- 
ted on  sidewalks  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad? 
There's  safety:  no  matter  how  well  designed, 
injuries  are  inevitable.  There's  litigation:  will 
the  deep  pockets  behind  this  product  attract 
trial  lawyers  like  bees  to  a  hive?  There's  com- 
petition: knockoffs  that  are  less  sophisticat- 
ed but  less  costly  (a  three-wheeled  version, 
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say)  are  likely  to  be  cooked  up  overseas. 
Then  there  are  the  vagaries  of  consumer 
taste:  Is  it  cool?  Is  it  fashionable?  Is  it  too 
expensive?  Too  expensive  compared  with 
what?  The  first  personal  computers  ran 
$3,000  to  $5,000  and  were  bought  by  peo- 
ple eager  to  be  part  of  a  revolutionary  van- 
guard. Will  a  similar  kind  of  cachet  attach 
itself  to  the  Segway? 

"We  just  don't  know,"  Jeff  Bezos  says. 
"We  don't  know  if  people  will  want  to  ride 
them  by  the  millions.  And  you  can't  ask 
people,  because  often  they  don't  know  they 
want  something  until  you  give  it  to  them. 
That's  the  story  of  the  Walkman.  It's  also 
the  story  of  the  World  Wide  Web." 

The  other  great  imponderable,  in  the 
end,  is  Kamen.  In  the  technology  industry, 
where  the  phrase  "change  the  world"  has 
been  rendered  all  but  meaningless  by  pro- 
miscuous overuse,  Kamen  is  one  of  the 
few  individuals  who  can  accurately  be  de- 
scribed as  trying  to  do  just  that.  His  ideal- 
ism is  indisputable,  and  so  is  his  willing- 
ness to  take  on  problems  that  are  large, 
consequential,  and  sometimes  intractable. 
Yet  the  zealousness  and  messianism  that 
underlie  all  this,  and  that  were  indispensa- 
ble to  making  the  Segway  possible,  are 
qualities  that  exist  less  comfortably  inside 
a  stable,  mainstream  business.  Not  only 


are  they  not  essential,  they  may  even  prove 
to  be  handicaps. 

Kamen  is  making  efforts  to  be  more 
accommodating.  In  mid-March  it  even 
seemed  possible  that  he  might  soon  acqui- 
esce to  the  hiring  of  a  new  C.E.O.— or,  more 
likely,  a  new  president.  Yet  anyone  who 
takes  up  either  post  may  find  that  cop- 
ing with  Kamen  is  every  bit  as  challenging 
as  managing  Segway  L.L.C.  "I've  told  ev- 
ery candidate  that  I  want  something  that's 
unrealistic,"  he  says.  "I  want  to  be  like  a 
grandparent.  I  want  someone  to  come  in 
and  make  sure  the  kids  are  eating  their 
broccoli  and  doing  their  homework,  and 
I  want  to  come  play.  But  I've  also  told 
them,  You  can  never  forget  that  I'm  not 
just  a  grandparent,  and  I'm  not  just  one 
member  of  the  board  of  directors.  I  own 
most  of  this  company.  That's  not  an  acci- 
dent and  it's  not  a  coincidence."  Will  let- 
ting go  of  the  company  be  traumatic  for 
Kamen?  "I've  already  let  go,"  he  says.  "I 
don't  feel  too  much  of  the  nitty-gritty  as  we 
sit  here  now.  And  I've  got  a  bunch  of  other 
things  I'm  doing." 

At  the  top  of  Kamen's  to-do  list  is  New 
Power  Concepts,  the  deka  spin-off  that 
houses  the  Stirling  engine  and  clean-water 
projects.  Kamen  has  been  dickering  for 
more  than  a  year  with  various  potential  in- 
vestors—notably, John  Doerr  and  Michael 
Schmertzler.  The  whole  thing  reeks  of  deja 
vu.  except  this  time  the  moneymen  are 


driving  a  harder  bargain.  Or,  rather,  the.j 
are  trying  to:  Kamen  has  so  far  rejecte 
their  every  offer. 

As  he  sits  in  his  study  surrounded  t| 
his  books,  the  money  minuet  seen 
far  from  Kamen's  mind;  for  the  momen 
he  is  caught  up  in  the  thrill  of  his  next  i: 
vention.  Hopping  up  from  his  chair,  \< 
disappears  for  a  minute  and  returns  wil 
both  hands  full.  In  one  hand  he  holds 
miniature  Stirling  engine— a  contraptic 
the  size  of  a  Kleenex  box,  made  of  stet 
wood,  and  glass,  with  a  crankshaft  in  tkl 
center  connected  to  a  pair  of  pistons.  1 
the  other  hand  he  holds  a  steaming  coffi 
cup,  which  he  places  beneath  the  engine ! 
base.  In  a  few  seconds,  the  pistons  start   . 
pump,  slowly  at  first,  then  picking  U 
speed.  "All  you've  got  to  do  is  keep  or 
end  hot,"  Kamen  explains.  "And  notice, 
makes  no  noise,  it  has  no  intake,  no  e 
haust,  no  ignition,  no  valves,  no  combi 
tion,  and  no  muffler.  And  if  I  leave  it  s 
ting  here  on  top  of  this  cup  of  coffee, 
will  just  keep  pumping  faster  and  faster  ; 
night  long." 

It  is  well  past  midnight  now.  and  the  p' 
tons  are  pumping,  and  Kamen  keeps  tal. 
ing,  and  I  can't  help  but  wonder  if  he  ea 
gets  tired.  "I  do,"  Kamen  says,  staring 
the  ceiling.  "But  then  I  remember  that  I 
running  out  of  time.  And  there's  still  a 
of  things  I've  got  to  get  done."  □ 


Kirsten  Dunst 


continued  nu)\i  page  174  figured  Raimi 
must  have  called  her  earlier— she  was  such 
an  obvious  choice,  he  felt— so  he  hadn't  even 
mentioned  her. 

Dunst  knocked  on  Raimi's  hotel  door  at 
the  end  of  a  day  that  had  started  at  five  a.m. 
She  found  the  three  inside  with  a  video  cam- 
era set  up  to  shoot  her  right  in  the  room. 
Maguire,  still  sick,  looked  miserable.  Dunst 
could  only  imagine  how  poor  the  chemistry 
would  be  between  them,  but  she  did  her 
best.  She  was  so  nervous  that  when  the  read- 
ing was  over  she  left  her  CD  case  behind. 
But  no  one  in  the  room  looked  the  least  bit 
displeased  when  she  returned  for  it  in  acute 
embarrassment.  "The  moment  she  got  in 
the  room  with  Tobey."  Raimi  recalls,  "you 
saw  it  happen.  They  both  just  came  to  life." 

Raimi,  a  quirky  director  who  started  with 
cult  horror  films  such  as  Vie  Evil  Dead  ( 1982) 
and  Army  of  Darkness  1 1993)  and  segued  into 
the  supernatural  with  2000's  The  Gift,  had 
grown  up  loving  Spidei-  Isin- 

clined  to  mess  with  the  icon  t!  la      w  les 

of  Marvel  comics  artists  had  port  ayed.  .  ic  , 
for  him  the  dark  personal  phantasi 
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director  Tim  Burton's  1989  Batman.  Raimi's 
Spider-Man  would  be  bright  and  fresh  in  its 
look,  set  in  contemporary  Manhattan,  with 
duly  bright  and  fresh  young  co-stars.  But  the 
director  "tweaked"  the  backdrop  with  digital 
tricks.  "There's  no  building  in  our  film  that 
doesn't  exist  in  Manhattan,"  he  says.  "There 
just  wouldn't  be  as  many  unique  and  fantas- 
tic buildings  on  one  block." 

Against  this  backdrop,  Maguire  and  Dunst 
(reborn  as  a  redhead)  enact  a  classic  coming- 
of-age  story,  albeit  one  with  a  lot  of  spider- 
like jumping  around  and  web-weaving  aerial 
gymnastics.  Spider-Man  is  an  impetuous 
lad  who  has  to  learn  how  to  use  his  powers 
wisely.  He  also  has  to  find  a  way  to  get  the 
girl  he's  always  loved— the  girl  who  finds  Pe- 
ter Parker  a  bore;  the  girl  he  can't  date  as 
Spider-Man  either,  because  that  would  put 
her  in  danger.  Mary  Jane,  for  her  part,  has 
to  realize  she's  drawn  to  the  wrong  guys— the 
rich  but  shallow  ones— and  that  Parker  is 
the  true  love  for  her.  Throughout  the  film, 
her  only  inkling  that  Parker  may  actually  be 
Spider-Man  is  the  result  of  a  memorable 
moment  that  everyone  on  the  set  would  re- 
fer  to  as  the  Upside-Down  Kiss. 

"He  notices  these  two  guys  following  me," 
t  explains  of  Peter  Parker.  "They  look 


like  robbers.  He  quickly  changes.  Meanwhi1 
it  starts  to  rain.  They  catch  up  with  me,  I 
starting  to  battle  them  off.  And  then  Spid ^ 
Man  appears— whisk,  whisk—down  his  spkt 
thread,  and  beats  them  up."  So  quickly  r 
Parker  changed  that  his  mask  is  not  in  plai' 
so  he  whisks  off,  with  Mary  Jane  crying.  "Ww 
wait!"  Mask  secured,  he  descends  back  ii 
view,  upside  down,  and  the  two  share  a  kl! 
in  the  pouring  rain  that  feels,  for  Mary  Ja  | 
oddly  like  a  kiss  Peter  Parker  plants  on  1 
lips  not  long  after.  "That,"  says  Laura  Zisl« 
mischievously,  "is  when  we  said,  'I  wonde 
there's  something  going  on  between  them. 

Despite  tabloid  rumors,  Dunst  says  1 
co-star  is  just  a  friend,  one  she  so. 
came  to  admire  for  his  instant  access  to  ; 
emotion.  "Tobey  can  cry  just  like  that,"  : 
marvels.  "Whenever  I  have  a  crying  seem 
have  to  listen  to  sad  music,  put  my  he 
phones  on  and  kind  of  zone  out."  Magi 
found  Dunst 's  own  emotional  range  am 
ing.  "She's  very,  very  talented,"  he  sa 
"She's  very  appealing  and  beautiful.  She 
a  womanly  quality,  but  also  a  very  fun 
quality,  an  innocence.  [And]  there's  no  v 
ity  in  her  acting.  She  just  commits  a 
goes  for  it."  Also,  Maguire  says  admiri  j  i 


"in  the  end,  she  had  it  tougher  than  me." 
The  fact  is  that  while  Spider-Man  has  his 
are  of  aerial  moments,  thread-suspended 
a  hot,  body-molded,  spandex  suit  ("which 
:  hated!"  giggles  Dunst),  Mary  Jane  Wat- 
n  is  forever  the  damsel  in  distress.  If  Dunst 
asn't  hanging  off  balconies,  she  was  falling 
i)  feet  in  a  hidden  harness.  ("They  come  to 
lite  dramatic  stops,"  observes  Raimi  of  ac- 
rs  put  in  such  contraptions.)  Jeff  Habber- 
ad,  the  movie's  stunt  coordinator,  con- 
fins  that  Dunst  did  things  that  a  lot  of  ac- 
rs  wouldn't  do.  "There's  scenes  where  she's 
lling  off  the  Queensborough  Bridge;  in 
mes  Square  she  falls  off  a  15-story  balcony, 
i  some  of  these  shots,  as  a  result,  you  actu- 
ly  see  her  falling  quite  a  ways."  Dunst,  says 
:abberstad,  did  it  all  without  com- 
bining. "She  was  a  trouper,"  says 
e  gruff  veteran  of  many  a  stunt 
11  himself.  "And  believe  me,  I 
ouldn't  say  it  if  it  wasn't  true." 
i  Dunst  says  the  scene  that  nearly 
•oke  her  wasn't  a  fall.  It  was  a  chilly, 
ghtlong  shoot  for  the  upside-down- 
ss  scene  in  unremitting  Hollywood 
:in.  "It  was  January,  freezing,  and 
/eryone  else  was  in  a  warm  coat," 
I'unst  recalls.  "I  was  in  a  skimpy 
jtfit  with  water  up  to  my  ankles." 
bit  sheepishly,  the  director  con- 
rms  this.  "You  can  imagine  what 
's  like  in  a  cold  rain  for  an  hour," 
aimi  marvels.  "But  this  was  a  12- 
our  shoot!  She'd  be  shivering  un- 
■  ontrollably  between  the  takes.  Then 
le'd  muster  the  will  and  dispense 
i :  ith  the  shivers— and  then  deliver  a 
I  erformance  as  though  she  was  per- 
i  fctly  warm." 

i  I  Raimi  ended  up  as  much  a  fan 
t|i  Bogdanovich.  "She  has  a  com- 
plexity when  you  get  the  camera 
lin  close,"  he  says  of  Dunst.  "She's 
jpry  intelligent,  and  there's  a  lot  going  on 
kehind  the  eyes. ...  I  couldn't  even  tell 
a  pu  what  color  they  are.  It's  about  what's 
loming  from  behind  them." 

si 

ei'A  t  the  Dunst  family's  Valley  home,  the 
i,  ^_  doer  is  likely  to  be  opened  by  Kirsten's 
lother,  Inez,  a  big,  garrulous  woman  who 
(^defines  the  stage-mom  type:  passionate 
oither  than  hard-edged,  proud  rather  than 
aushy.  On  one  side  of  her  is  Kirsten's  twinkly- 
syed  and  impish  grandmother— Inez's  mom. 
i)n  the  other  is  happily  obedient  Kirsten. 

All  three  generations  of  these  women 

Jce  to  have  fun,  so  they  seize  a  holiday  like 

lalloween  and  go  to  town  with  it.  Last  fall 

constant  stream  of  trick-or-treaters  braved 

|ie  open  coffin  and  skulls  in  the  front  yard, 

lie  blasts  of  smoke  from  a  bay  window, 

nd  the  sight  of  two  black-robed,  pointy- 

atted  witches  at  the  front  door— Inez  and 

n|er  mother— to  reach  their  tiny  hands  into 
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huge  baskets  of  candy.  Holding  the  basket 
was  Kirsten  as  Gilligan  of  Gilligan's  Island, 
in  round-brimmed  white  hat  and  red  shirt. 
Occasionally  one  of  the  older  trick-or-treaters 
would  nudge  his  buddies  and  whisper,  "Hey, 
that's  Kirsten  Dunst!"  But  through  the  long 
evening  she  remained,  like  Mary  Jane  Wat- 
son in  Spider-Man,  the  ail-American  girl 
next  door. 

Kirsten  bought  this  house  for  her  family 
so  recently  that  it  remains  only  partly  fur- 
nished. Up  a  curving  wood  stairway,  her 
bedroom  is  a  jumble  of  boxes  soon  to  be 
moved.  The  Philippe  Starck  sofa  sits  in  the 
hall  outside,  also  awaiting  transportation. 
Out  back  is  a  gorgeous  view  of  hills  and 
water,  unusual  for  L.A.  Another  young  ac- 
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MORE  THAN  A  WOMAN 

Despite  tabloid  rumors,  Dunst  says 

Tobey  Maguire,  her  Spider-Man  co-star,  is 

just  a  friend.  Of  her,  Maguire  says, 

"She's  very  appealing  and  beautiful.  She  has 

a  womanly  quality,  but  also  a  very  fun 

girl  quality,  an  innocence." 


tor  might  swagger  a  bit  at  this  show  of  her 
role  as  family  breadwinner.  Kiki,  as  she's 
known  to  her  family  and  friends,  is  simply 
delighted.  It's  her  contribution  to  a  history  of 
hard  work  among  the  family  that  traces 
back  at  least  to  her  great-grandmother's  farm 
in  Minnesota. 

Kirsten's  grandmother  is  a  midwestern 
Swede  who  grew  up  doing  barnyard  chores 
before  moving  east  to  the  Jersey  Shore. 
Along  with  that  lineage,  Kirsten  has  German 
blood  from  her  father,  whom  her  mother  met 
when  the  two  were  in  college  at  Carnegie 
Mellon  University;  despite  marrying  at  20, 


Inez  worked  for  years  in  fashion  design  and 
as  a  flight  attendant  for  Lufthansa.  Eventu- 
ally, she  had  the  first  of  her  two  children 
with  Klaus  Dunst,  began  raising  her  daugh- 
ter in  Bricktown,  New  Jersey,  and  became, 
to  her  own  surprise,  a  stage  mother. 

"She  would  be  in  the  carriage  when  we 
were  grocery  shopping,"  Inez  explains  of 
Kirsten  at  age  three,  "and  she  was  very  ani- 
mated. People  would  say,  'You  should  have 
her  audition  for  commercials.'"  Neither  Inez 
nor  Klaus,  a  medical-services  executive,  had 
any  connections  to  the  entertainment  world, 
but  Inez  resolved  to  try.  "We  went  into  a 
[New  York]  modeling  agency  and  that  was 
that.  You  usually  need  an  appointment,  but 
when  they  saw  her  on  my  husband's  shoul- 
ders, they  pretended  she  had  one." 

The  agency  was  Ford,  which  di- 
rected Inez  to  take  Kirsten  to  a 
first  commercial  audition— a  cattle 
call  with  hundreds  of  kids— for  Kix 
cereal.  Kirsten  got  it.  She  had  the 
angelic  face,  the  Pre-Raphaelite  hair, 
and  an  uninhibited  charm.  "She  was 
a  ham,"  her  mother  says.  Eventual- 
ly, Kirsten  appeared  in  more  than 
100  commercials.  Inez  swears  she  let 
her  daughter  set  the  pace.  "There 
were  times  when  I'd  say,  'You  got  a 
birthday  party  and  a  callback,  which 
do  you  want  to  do?'  She'd  say,  'I'll  be 
late  to  the  birthday  party.'"  Kirsten's 
closest  childhood  friend,  Lindsay 
Schlisserman,  remembers  Kirsten  get- 
ting on  the  school  bus  some  morn- 
ings with  her  hair  up  in  pink  sponge 
curlers  in  preparation  for  an  after- 
school  audition  in  Manhattan.  "She'd 
get  teased  a  bit  for  that,"  Lindsay 
says,  when  the  girls  attended  the  pri- 
vate Ranney  School.  "But  she  was 
totally  O.K.  with  it."  Kirsten  herself 
recalls  riding  home  from  the  city  after  dark 
in  the  backseat  of  her  mother's  car,  doing 
her  homework  in  a  tiny  cone  of  light.  But 
she  was  O.K.  with  that  too. 

Kirsten  won  her  first  movie  role  at  sev- 
en—from director  Woody  Allen.  It  was  a  bit 
part  in  New  York  Stories  (1989).  "All  I  re- 
member is  that  we  were  doing  a  scene  at 
Tavern  on  the  Green,"  says  Kirsten,  "and  I 
remember  Woody  getting  ice  cream  for  his 
daughter  Dylan,  who  also  was  in  the  movie. 
He  got  ice  cream  for  Dylan,  but  not  for  me 
and  this  other  kid.  And  I  remember  Mia 
Farrow  getting  angry  at  him  for  that."  Tom 
Hanks  was  nicer;  Kirsten  was  his  daughter 
the  following  year  in  Bonfire  of  the  Vanities. 
With  each  new  success,  the  need  for 
Kirsten  to  move  to  Hollywood  became  clear- 
er. Inez  took  the  plunge  in  1991;  her  husband 
stayed  behind. 

"When  it  started  to  get  serious,  it  was 
hard  for  my  dad,"  Kirsten  says  cautiously 
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over  lunch  at  a  little  French  bistro  of  her 
choice.  Her  father  was  always  supportive,  she 
says,  but  couldn't  imagine  anything  would 
come  of  her  efforts.  "He  was  just  surprised 
that  we  were  doing  so  well  with  it."  Surprised 
and,  perhaps,  marginalized,  though  tension 
over  Kirsten's  career  seemed  symptomatic  of 
deeper  problems.  "They  were  polar  oppo- 
sites,"  Kirsten  says.  "My  dad  is  very  strait- 
laced,  and  my  mom  is  very  vivacious— she  has 
a  lot  of  energy."  The  divorce,  when  Kirsten 
was  13,  merely  ratified  the  obvious.  "They 
were  never  really  happy  together,"  Kirsten 
says,  "so  their  divorce  never  really  affected 
me.  I'd  rather  have  them  be  happy  and 
apart."  Klaus  Dunst  is  remarried  and,  ironi- 
cally, now  lives  a  short  drive  away  in  Marina 
del  Rey,  where  Kirsten  sees  him  often. 

By  the  time  her  parents  were  divorced, 
Dunst  had  beaten  out  thousands  of  other 
young  actresses  for  her  role  in  Interview  with 
the  Vampire  as  an  innocent  corrupted  by  jad- 
ed ghouls  Tom  Cruise  and  Brad  Pitt.  She 
earned  a  Golden  Globe  nomination  for  it,  too. 
She  began  working  almost  without  pause:  as 
spoiled  daughter  Amy  in  the  1994  remake  of 
Little  Women;  as  the  orphaned,  prevaricating 
sister,  Judy,  in  Jumanji;  as  an  Albanian  refugee 
featured  in  fake  news  footage  in  Wag  the  Dog. 

Often  teen  actors  on  such  a  roll  become 
legally  emancipated  from  their  parents,  mak- 
ing them  adults  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  a 
move  which  gets  studios  off  the  hook  of  hir- 
ing on-set  baby-sitters  and  tutors  for  them, 
and  presumably  makes  them  more  appealing 
prospects.  Kirsten  remained  a  child  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law,  struggled  through  tutoring  to 
keep  up  on  schoolwork  during  months-long 
leaves  of  absence,  and  tried,  at  the  same  time, 
against  the  odds,  to  be  a  normal  kid. 

Having  a  kid  brother  helped:  Christian,  five 
years  her  junior,  kept  her  grounded.  So  did 
doing  chores.  Kirsten  still  loves  housecleaning, 
or  so  she  says.  She's  a  big  Windex  fan;  Lemon 
Pledge  is  another  favorite.  "I  think  when  I  get 
my  own  place  I'm  going  to  love  cleaning  there 
too,"  she  says.  Despite  her  long  absences, 
Kirsten  kept  close  friends  and  did  with  them 
what  all  teenage  girls  in  the  Valley  do:  go 
bowling,  make  prank  phone  calls,  put  pop- 
corn in  people's  mailboxes,  throw  rolls  of  toi- 
let paper  out  the  window,  and  go  trash-can 
bowling.  "You  hold  a  trash  can  out  the  win- 
dow and  drive  really  fast,"  Kirsten  explains, 
"and  then  you  crash  the  trash  can  you're  hold- 
ing into  another  trash  can:  you  let  the  first 
one  go,  and  it  crashes  into  the  second  one." 

Few  actors  of  any  age  handle  comedy  and 
drama  with  equal  aplomb,  but  Dunst  did  it 
with  her  first  leading  roles.  Drop  Dead  Gor- 
geous (1999)  cast  i  i  dark  c">med>  of 
teenage  beauty  paj  Jt  On 


she  made  cheerleading  funny.  For  grown-ups 
as  well  as  teens,  there  was  the  comic  and  orig- 
inal Dick  ( 1999),  with  Dunst  as  one  of  two 
wide-eyed  girls  who  have  a  crush  on  President 
Nixon  and  get  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  Wa- 
tergate. ("I'd  heard  of  Watergate,"  Dunst  ven- 
tures, "but  I  didn't  know  a  lot  about  it.")  In 
that  same  busy  year,  Dunst  also  starred  in  The 
Virgin  Suicides,  based  on  Jeffrey  Eugenides's 
lugubrious  novel  of  five  sisters  who  commit 
suicide,  for  first-time  director  Sofia  Coppola. 
And  in  2001  she  became  Nicole  Oakley,  the 
disaffected,  drug-using  rich  girl  in  the  under- 
rated high-school  drama  Crazy/Beautiful. 

For  The  Virgin  Suicides,  Dunst  agreed, 
cautiously,  to  a  lovemaking  scene  in  which 
she's  all  but  fully  dressed  (on  a  football  field 
at  night).  But  she's  on  record  as  vowing  nev- 
er to  act  even  partially  nude.  "Nobody  is 
ever  going  to  see  my  body,"  she  says.  She 
doesn't  think  it's  ever  necessary.  She's  just 
as  discreet  about  real-life  romance:  no  talk 
of  a  boyfriend  on  the  set  in  Tlie  Cat's  Meow, 
or  anyone  else.  With  those  elegant  fingers, 
Dunst  pantomines  zipping  her  lips. 

About  nearly  anything  else  in  regard  to 
her  person,  Dunst  is  cheerfully  candid. 
She  thinks  she  has  a  fat  face  on-screen  and 
smiles  too  much;  she  also  thinks  her  head 
is  too  big  for  her  body.  She  wears  makeup 
to  meetings  "to  hide  the  dark  rings"  under 
her  eyes.  She  eats  whatever  she  wants  and 
never  goes  to  the  gym,  though  she's  noticed 
she  can't  quite  get  away  with  anything  the 
way  she  once  did— when  she  was  "young." 

Most  actors  are  cagier  about  their  job 
prospects  than  their  personal  lives.  Not  Kir- 
sten. She's  gone  five  months  without  doing  a 
movie  when  we  first  meet,  and  she's  about  to 
tear  her  hair  out.  "I'm  so  antsy  right  now!  I 
have  to  open  my  own  store  or  my  own  restau- 
rant, because  when  I'm  not  working  I  go 
crazy.  I'm  sort  of  busy  now  with  getting  the 
house  and  furnishing  it,  but  still  . . .  Right 
now  I'm  so  dying  to  work  that  I  know  the 
next  movie  I  do  I'll  put  so  much  energy 
into  it."  By  the  time  we  talk  again,  she's  up 
in  Montreal  filming  Levity,  a  small-budget 
drama  starring  Billy  Bob  Thornton,  Morgan 
Freeman,  and  Holly  Hunter.  "Yes,"  she  says, 
"it  is  so  good  to  get  back  to  work." 

One  thing  she  won't  do,  besides  nudity,  she 
says  adamantly,  is  go  to  college.  "My  friends 
in  college,  they  don't  know  what  they  want 
to  do;  I  do!  And  I  love  what  I  do;  college 
would  just  keep  me  away  from  it."  There  are 
other  reasons  to  go  to  college,  obviously,  but 
Dunst  waves  off  the  thought.  "I'd  like  to  take 
classes,"  she  concedes,  "but  I'd  like  to  do  it 
on  my  own  time.  College  is  so  not  for  me." 

Strong  words,  but  Dunst  is  old  enough  to 
make  her  own  way— in  every  way.  She's  not 
even  a  teenager  anymore.  As  of  April  30, 
he's  20. 

Leading  ladies,  look  out.  □ 
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Cover:  Kirsten  Dunst's 

Tom  Ford  for  Gucci  dress  am 
shoes  from  selected  Gucci 
stores;  Saraiane  Hoore  for 
Vernon  Jolly. 

Page  58:  Sharon  Schieffer 
styled  by  Kim  Debus  for  Jam 
Arts;  shirt  by  Ralph  Lauren 
Black  Label  from  selected 
Ralph  Lauren  stores;  earrings  by  Gabnelle  Sanchez 
from  Apropo,  NY.C. 

Page  132:  Kate  Spade's  J.  Mendel  mink  from 
J,  Mendel,  NYC.;  Kate  Spade  purse  from  Kate  Spac 
NYC.;  Terry  Rodgers  &  Melody  earrings  from  the 
Manhattan  Art  &  Antiques  Center,  NYC;  for  Davi 
Yurman  ring,  from  the  David 
Yurman  flagship  store,  NYC,  ca 
877-226-1400;  Kim  Meehan  for 
Walter  Schupfer  Management. 
Page  136:  Andy  Spade's 
Brooks  Brothers  tuxedo,  tie,  and 
cuff  links  from  Brooks  Brothers, 
NYC;  Ralph  Lauren  shirt  and 
shoes  from  selected  Polo  Ralph 
Lauren  stores,  NYC.  Kate  Spade's  Kate  Spade  shoo 
from  Kate  Spade,  NYC;  Terry  Rogers  &  Melody 
bracelet  from  the  Manhattan  Art  and  Antiques 
Center;  Tiffany  &  Co.  bracelet  from  Tiffany  &  Co.,  NW 
Page  138:  Kate  Spade's  Barneys  New  York  sweats 
and  Ann-Louise  Roswald  skirt  from  Barneys  New 
York,  NYC;  Kate  Spade  purse  and  shoes  from  Ka  i 
Spade,  NYC;  Terry  Rodgers  &  Melody  bracelets    j 
from  the  Manhattan  Art  &  Antiques  Center, 
NY.C  Andy  Spade's  Jay  Kos  suit  from  Jay  Kos, 
NYC;  A.P.C.  shirt  from  A.P.C,  NY.C;  Jack  Spade 
tie  from  Jack  Spade,  NYC;  Alden  shoes  from 
Alden  Shoes,  San  Francisco. 

Page  153:  Bart  Freundlickl 
Tom  Ford  for  Gucci  shirt 
and  suit  from  Gucci  stores 
nationwide;  Michael  Nash  f 
Oliver  Piro. 

Page  160:  Dick  Clark  styl 
by  Estee  Stanley  for  Fred 
Segal  Beauty;  sweater  by  Pc 
Sport  from  selected  Polo  Ra> 
Lauren  stores;  shoes  by  Cesare  Paciotti  from 
Cesare  Paciotti,  NY.C. 

Page  171:  Kirsten  Dunst's  Tom  Ford  for  Gucci 
bodysuit  and  bikini  from  selected  Gucci  stores; 
Calvin  Klein  shoes  from  selected  Neiman  Marcus 
stores. 

Pages  1 72-73:  Tom  Ford  for  Yves  Saint  Laurent 
Rive  Gauche  dress  from  selected  Yves  Saint  Laurei 
Rive  Gauche  boutiques. 

Pages  174—75:  Tom  Ford  for  Gucci  dress  from 
Gucci,  NYC  and  Beverly  Hills;  Eres  panties  from  E 
NY.C;  Balenciaga  "Le  Dix"  by  Nicolas  Ghesquiei 
shoes  from  selected  Barneys  New  York  stores. 
Pages  188-89:  For  James   f 
Franco's  Louis  Vuitton  suit 
and  shirt,  call  866-VUITTON; 
Charvet  tie  from  Bergdorf 
Goodman,  Saks  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  Neiman  Marcus  stores 
nationwide. 
Pages  194-95:  For 
Norman  Vaughan's  vintage 
parka  by  Lydia  Gordon,  call  212-673-8228. 
Pages  196-97:  Brian  Jones  and  Bertrand 
Piccard  styled  by  Fanta  Fofana.  Jones's 
lacket  by  Canada  Goose  from  Citadium,  Paris; 
for  jeans  by  Levi's,  call  800-USA-LEVI;  for 
boots  by  Timberlond,  go  to  www.timberland.com 
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sweater  by  Mu|i,  from 
Muji,  Pans.  Piccard's 
vintage  |acket  from 
Surplus  Doursoux;  for 
leans  by  Levi's,  call 
800-USA-LEVI;  for 
boots  by  Timberland, 
[  to  www.timberland.com;  for  sweater  by  Lacoste, 
800-4-LACOSTE. 

AUTY  AND  GROOMING 

ver:  Kirsten  Dunst's  hair  styled  with  Aveda 
9-Fume  Brilliant  Universal  Styling  Creme,  Custom 
ntrol,  (A  Little)  Self  Control,  Pure-Fume  Brilliant 

lollient  for  Hair, 

Inata  Firm  Hold  Hair 

I' ay,  and  Phomollient 
ing  Foam.  Aveda 
ducts  available  at 
da  stores  nationwide; 
more  information,  go 

www.aveda.com  or  call  800-AVEDA-24.  James 
wn  for  Van  Michael  Salon.  All  moisturizer,  makeup, 
i  nail-enamel  products  by  Chanel,  available  at  fine 
xjrtment  stores  and  boutiques  nationwide,  or  go  to 
lw.gloss.com  or  call  800-550-0005;  on  her  face, 
i  Conscience  Total  Health  Oil-Free  Moisture  Fluid 
15,  Eye  Lift,  Visage  Parfait  Correction  Perfection 
:e  Kit,  Teint  Fluide  Universel  in  Cameo,  and  Natural 
sh  Pressed  Powder  in  Translucent  2;  on  her  eyes, 
feet  Brows,  Intensites  d'Ombre  Basic  Eye  Colour  in 
inyon,  Liquid  Eye  Lines  in  Onyx,  On-the-Double  Eye 
ayon  in  Kohl  Noir  and  Kohl  Beige,  and  Sculpting 
jscara  Extreme  Length  in  Black;  on  her  cheeks, 
ats  Solaires  Bronze  Perfection  Face  Palette,  Perfecting 
nze  Powder,  and  Holiday  Aqualumieres  Multi-Effect 
Wer  Palette;  on  her  lips,  Holiday  Aqualumieres 

Effect  Water  Palette;  on  her  nails,  Le  Ve,  nis  Nail 
jlour  in  Vamp  and  Quick  Shine  Top  Coat  in  Quick 
at.  Knsti  Jones  for  Cloutier/Orly. 
ge  58:  Sharon  Schieffer's  hair  and  makeup  by 
•dre  Drykin  for  Halley  Resources. 
ge  71:  Philippe  Starck's  grooming  by  Nathalie 
^bs  for  the  Brigitte  Hebant  Agency,  Pans. 
ge  86:  Hot  Looks:  Vera  Wang's  Parfum,  0.5  fl.  oz., 
0,  and  I  fl.  oz.,  $300;  Eau  de  Parfum  Spray,  1.7  fl.  oz., 
0,  and  3.4  fl.  oz.,  $85;  available  at  Bloomingdole's 
res  nationwide.  Annick  Goutal's  Le  Chevrefeuille 
u  de  Toilette,  1.7  fl.  oz.  Natural  Spray,  $55;  available  at 
imeys  New  York,  NYC  and  LA  Calvin  Klein's  Sheer 
osession  Eau  de  Parfum,  17  fl.  oz.,  $38;  call 
0-715-4023.  Oscar  de  la  Renta's  Intrusion  Eau  de 
?frfum  Vaponsateur,  1.6  fl.  oz.,  $60,  and  3.3  fl.  oz.,  $85; 
jilable  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  stores  nationwide, 
jrolina  Herrera's  Chic  Eau  de  Parfum,  1.7  fl.  oz.,  $54, 
t  d  2.7  fl.  oz.,  $72;  available  at  selected  Macy's  stores. 
ic  Posen's  grooming  by  George  Kynakos  for  Hair 
rC  Cindy  Greene's  hair  by  Gerald  DeCock  for  I 
oup/Aveda;  makeup  by  Angela  Di  Carlo. 

112:  Helene  Macaulay  for  Artists  by  Timothy  Priano. 
Page  132:  Kate  Spade's 
makeup  products  all  by 
Prescriptives,  available  at  fine 
department  stores  nationwide, 
or  go  to  www.gloss.com;  on  her 
face,  Makeup  Plus  in  Soft  Gold 
and  Soft  Beige;  on  her  eyes,  Pick 
2  Eyeshadow  in  Drumroll  and 
Venus,  with  Softlming  Pencil  in 
It;  on  her  cheeks,  Sunsheen  Bronzing  Gel;  on  her  lips, 
luxe  Lip  Pencil  in  Garnet  and  Lip  Shine  in  Dreamer. 
;  Omoto  for  Garren  Agency.  Kate  Spade's  and 
idy  Spade's  hair  styled  with  Frederic  Fekkai  Smooth 
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Hair,  available  at  Frederic  Fekkai,  NYC  and  Beverly 

Hills;  for  more  information,  go  to  www.fredencfekkai.com. 

Robert  Sherman  for  Frederic  Fekkai. 

Page  153:  On  Bart 
Freundlich's  face,  Almay 
Hypo-Allergenic  Blotting 
Powder;  on  his  lips,  Kiehl's  Lip 
Balm  No.  I.  Almay  products 
available  at  drugstores 
nationwide;  for  more  information, 
go  to  www.almay.com.  Kiehl's 
products  available  at  Neiman 

Marcus  stores  nationwide,  or  call  800- KIEHLS-I. 

Losi  for  www.thewallgroup.com. 

Page  160:  Dick  Clark's  grooming  by  Brett 

Freedman  for  Cloutier. 

Pages  168-75:  See  credits  for  cover. 

Pages  188—89:  James  Franco's  hair  styled  with 

Kerastase  Nutri-Liss;  for  more  information,  call 

877-748-8357  Debra  Ordway  |fg 

for  Onbe  Salons.  On  his 

face,  Lancome  Photogenic 

Sheer  Loose  Powder,  available 

at  fine  department  and 

specialty  stores  nationwide, 

or  go  to  www.lancome.com. 

Regine  Thorre  for  3  Arts. 

Page  201:  Sylvia  Earle's 

hair  and  makeup  by  Kathryn  Murphy. 
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PLANETARIUM 


Michael  Lutin  gives  Tauruses  the  secret  to  life:  spend  less! 


m    Sarah  Hughes  TAURUS       APRIL  20-MAY  20 

im-  W  When  Venus  and  Mars  pass  through  Taurus,  your  appetite  for  sam- 
pling the  pleasures  this  world  has  to  offer  is  noticeably  heightened. 
While  we  all  respect  and  admire  your  phenomenal  ability  to  slurp  down  all 
31  flavors  of  Baskin-Robbins  ice  cream  in  one  big  gulp,  you  should  be  aware 
that  some  tense  moments  are  in  store  as  the  personal  planets  transit  your  2nd 
house  and  run  smack  into  a  Saturn-Pluto  opposition.  Therefore,  you  would 
be  well  advised  to  tighten  your  belt  and  look  demurely  down  when  tasty  temp- 
tations appear  before  your  eyes.  And  they  will. 


GEMINI       MAY   21-JUNE   21  Liom  Neeson 

Why  do  you  continually  insist  on  driving  yourself  mad  over  budgets 
and  money  issues  when  you  know  that  at  the  end  of  the  day  it's  just  a 
passing  downturn  and  not  worth  the  energy?  If  the  recent  12th-house  transit 
of  Mars  has  been  making  you  paranoid,  rest  assured  that  within  a  couple  of 
months  you  will  be  in  control  once  more  and  back  on  the  offensive.  Then 
again,  considering  the  monkey  business  that  has  been  going  on  behind  your 
back,  it  may  turn  out  that  some  of  your  fears  were  justified.  In  that  case  your 
rage  will  likely  be  hard  to  control.  Control  it  anyway. 


Billy  Groham 


SCORPIO      OCT.    24-NO' 


2+s  Successful  people  know  the  recipe  for  prosperity.  Just  blend  a 
measure  of  self-discipline  with  powerful  connections.  On  the 
hand  you've  got  to  stay  focused  long  enough  to  do  your  homework  and 
temptation,  while  keeping  in  mind  that  you  go  nowhere  if  you  are  not 
to  people  and  the  opportunities  they  bring.  Current  6th-,  7th-,  and  8th-l 
transits  of  the  personal  planets  together  with  the  coming  opposition  of  S 
to  Pluto  will  show  you  how  much  you  need  contact.  Always  be  sure, 
ever,  not  to  reveal  how  hungry  you  really  are. 


1 


SAGITTARIUS       NOV.22-DEC.2l  Jane  Austen 

You  don't  need  a  doctorate  in  quantum  physics  to  know  that  the 
most  financially  stable  people  are  those  who  can  work  consistently, 
stick  to  a  job  until  it  is  done,  and  avoid  getting  sidetracked  by  distrac 
or  undermined  by  self-centered  fantasies.  With  the  ruler  of  your  6th  1 
in  a  dignified  position,  you  are  making  a  noble  effort  to  be  present  i 
here  and  now,  even  if  you're  not  feeling  particularly  bright-eyed  or  b 
tailed  and  have  to  use  all  your  concentration  just  to  keep  your  balance . 
ing  up  a  flight  of  stairs. 


CANCER      J  U  N  E   2  2  -  J  U  LY   2  2 


^F^^k    M°'Y  Bal>er  Eddy 

~  /^J  If  you  are  lucky  enough  and  manipulative  enough  to  have  kept  your 
"9  private  fantasies  and  fetishes  from  eroding  your  friendships,  you'll 
have  people  to  turn  to  whenever  the  trials  of  daily  living  get  to  you.  As  it  has 
for  the  past  year,  the  Jupiter  transit  serves  to  prop  up  your  mood  and  en- 
hance your  sociability.  At  the  same  time,  however,  there  exists  a  darker,  more 
somber  side  of  your  nature,  which  few  people  are  privy  to.  and  which  is  be- 
ginning to  cry  out  for  liberation  from  the  box  you've  put  yourself  in.  All  in 
good  time. 


f> 


LEO       JULY23-AUG.22  Whitney  Houston 

When  Venus  culminates  at  the  midheaven  of  your  solar  chart, 
you  usually  fall  in  with  the  rich,  the  powerful,  and  the  beautiful, 
and  find  yourself  hanging  out  with  individuals  who  have  the  clout  and  the 
money  to  make  your  grandiose  dreams  come  true.  All  that  would  be  peachy 
if  it  were  not  for  an  approaching  Saturn-Pluto  opposition,  when,  no  matter 
how  attractive  and  seductive  the  offers  may  seem  at  first,  you  won't  be  able  to 
forget  that  you  are  destined  to  prove  to  the  world  that  your  freedom  means 
more  to  you  than  a  fancy  position.  It's  that  damned  integrity  thing  again. 


John  McCain 


VIRGO      AUG.     23-SEPT.     22 


\  hen  you  get  through  cruising  down  the  Nile  and  checking  out  the 
^•L'  pyramids,  and  you've  had  your  fill  of  enjoying  sunsets  on  tropical 
islands,  don't  forget  that  you've  got  an  approaching  conjunction  of  Mars 
and  Saturn  at  your  solar  midheaven.  The  marketplace  in  old  Tangier  might 
be  thrilling  and  an  expedition  to  Antarctica  awfully  chilling,  but  after  you've 
written  all  your  postcards  and  bought  souvenirs  for  the  kids,  remember  that 
you  are  still  a  working  Virgo.  Before  you  even  think  about  sleeping,  there  are 
miles  to  go  and  oodles  of  promises  to  keep. 


LIBRA      SEPT      23-OCT.     23  Niels  Bo 

Nobody  is  questioning  vour  right  to  indulge  your  naughty  cravings, 
longings,  and  sensual  desires.  You  wouldn't  be  a  card-carrying  human 
being  if  you  didn't  get  turned  on  once  in  a  while,  especially  now  that  Venus, 
your  ruling  planet,  is  wading  in  the  torrid  waters  of  the  8th  house.  If  you 
must,  revel  in  pleasure  until  you  tire  of  it,  which  you  probably  will  when  the 
3rd-9th  axis  of  your  solar  horoscope  kicks  in  later  in  the  month  and  your 
conscience  gi\  ilar,  instinctual  self  a  good  old-fashioned  spank- 

ing. That  can  be  fun,  too. 


Nicolas  Cage 


CAPRICORN       DEC.    22-  JAI 


One  doesn't  usually  think  of  Capricorns  as  late-night  party. 
types.  In  fact,  members  of  your  sign  are  usually  tucked  into  bet 
before  the  11-o'clock  news  comes  on  TV.  Many  of  you,  however,  haveJ 
going  against  your  conditioning  recently  and  leading  your  version  of  :1 
bohemienne,  When  your  5th  house  is  glittering  with  the  planets  of  love  and  ; 
sion,  as  it  is  now,  what  else  can  you  do  but  stay  up  till  all  hours  and  folio 
music?  Bleary-eyed  and  exhausted  as  you  may  be.  though,  you're  still  gc 
have  to  sober  up  and  get  to  work. 


i 


AQUARIUS       JAN.20-FEB.I8  Rosa  Parks 

Over  the  next  several  weeks  you  need  to  fulfill  the  following  two 
disparate  sets  of  needs:  ( 1 )  the  4th-house  urge  to  forge  deep  bonds  ^ 
of  familial  or  professional  loyalty,  maintain  long-term  relationships  withn 
with  whom  you  live  and  work,  and  beautify  the  place  you  share  with  1 
and  (2)  the  5th-house  desire  to  depart  from  traditional  family  values,  j| 
your  own  creative  or  emotional  outlets,  and  put  your  own  goals  for  pet 
development  above  conservative  moves  toward  security.  In  plain  English 
ily  life  can  get  really  boring. 

L  _M  Esther  Canadas  PISCES      FEB.    19-MARcJ 

Mr-yM  If  you  wish  to  feel  stable  and  contented,  just  look  ai  lite  throu 
Iff      ^  Venus-Jupiter  sextile  in  your  3rd  and  5th  houses  and  take  corr:| 
|T  )  the  knowledge  that,  because  you  are  loving,  you  will  alw 

loved.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  you're  one  of  those  on-the-edge,  chain-smi 
neurotic  Pisceans  who  get  off  on  danger,  just  focus  on  your  12th-.i 
Uranus  and  4th-house  Saturn.  That  way  your  teeth  can  keep  chattering 
eyes  can  continue  darting  this  way  and  that,  and  you  can  go  on  wonu 
Oh  my  God,  now  what? 

ARIES      MARCH    21-APRIL    19  Harry  Houdini   f 

It's  a  great  feeling  to  pass  by  a  store  window,  see  something  you 
forgot  you'd  wanted,  and  be  able  to  walk  in,  plop  down  your  credit  I 
card,  and  say,  "I'll  take  it!"  The  2nd  house  is  the  2nd  house,  after  a 
when  your  desires  for  material  gratification  are  kindled,  you've  just 
have  what  you  long  for.  however  shallow  and  decadent  it  may  be.  Fii 
stability  is  a  luxury  reserved  for  those  whose  restlessness  doesn't  p 
them  from  staying  in  one  place  long  enough  to  earn  big  money  or 
them  to  throw  it  all  away. 
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To  hear 
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it  what's  happen!!  >  in  vour  horoscope— and  everyone  else's— listen  to  Michael  Lutin  weekly  by  calling  1-900-28V-FAIF 
eh    >ne  phone.  Cost:  $1.95  per  minute.  If  you  are  under  18,  you  need  parental  permission. 
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Breast  cancer  is  the  most  common  form  of  cancer  (after  skin  cancer)  found  in 
women  today  m  the  United  States,  in  2002,  approximately  203,500  new  cases 
of  invasive  breast  cancer  wffl  be  diagnosed.  Someone  you  know  may  be  affected. 
We  amtrest  until  we  win  the  batik  against  breast  comer. 


|br  more  information  or  to  make  a  donation,  call  toll-free  1-866-FIND-A-CURE.  Or  visit  us  at  www.bcrfcure.org  to 
larn  more  and  make  a  donation  through  our  secure  server.  By  mail  return  the  coupon  below  with  your  check  or  money  order 
lyable  to  The  Breast  Cancer  Research  Foundation,  Box  9236  GPO,  New  York,  NY  10087-9236. 

fe  are  proud  to  say  at  least  85%  of  your  contribution  goes  directly  to  breast  cancer  research. 
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not-for-profit  organization. 


Agency:  badalato  I  gmsberg,  inc. 


THE  BREAST  CANCER 
RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 

A  CURE  IN  OUR  LIFETIME 
Evelyn  H.  Lauder,  Founder  &  Chairman 


PROUST    QUESTIONNAIRE 


DONNA  KARAK 

From  her  student  days  at  Parsons 

to  her  stint  at  Anne  Klein  to  her  rise  to 

the  top  of  the  fashion  world,  Donna  Karan 

has  become  the  archetypal  designer  of 

sophisticated  but  wearable  clothes  which 

are  embraced  by  women  of  all  ages, 

including  celebrity  friends  such  as  Barbra 

Streisand.  With  French  luxury-goods 

giant  LVMH  recently  purchasing  her 

com  and  the  opening  of  a  new, 

Zen-inspire.  enue  store,  Karan 

pauses  brief!)  private  planes, 

the  Dalai  L  reativelife 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

Time  off— no  deadlines. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 

Isadora  Duncan. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

The  Dalai  Lama. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

Laziness. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

Private  planes. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  overrated  virtue? 

Beauty  and  patience. 

What  do  you  dislike  most  about  your  appearance? 

My  hips  and  aging  face. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  despise? 

I  do  not  despise  anyone. 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

Not  spending  enough  time  with  my  family. 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

My  husband  and  children. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

The  day  I  met  Steve  and  the  day  Gabby 
was  born. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

To  continue  to  grow  personally  and 
professionally. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

My  family,  my  photos,  and  my  creative  desire. 

What  do  you  regard  as  the  lowest  depth  of  misery? 

My  husband's  death. 

What  is  your  favorite  occupation? 

Creating  something  from  nothing. 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

Passion. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  man? 
His  body  and  soul. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  woman? 

Warmth  and  aliveness. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction? 
ET. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

Oprah,  Hillary  Clinton,  Liz  Tilberis,  my  husband, 
the  Dalai  Lama,  and  Mother  Teresa. 

What  are  your  favorite  names? 

Gabrielle. 

What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 

Boredom. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

In  the  arms  of  someone  I  love. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"Create  something  to  make  a  difference  in  this  world." 
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*  \.  I     As  feSee  It,  #3  in  a  series 
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1    .  '  ,'  i     The  Kafhryn™  Ensemble 

•    .      'x         in  Black  Black.  Lavatory 
v        '     '  »'       console  and  toilet  with  black 
•  .       marbleized  seat.  Everything 
else  pales  in  comparison. 

1-800-4-KOHLER,  ext.  WG4 
kohler.com/kathryn 
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>2001  GM  Corp.  All  rights  reserved.  Cadillacs  Cadillac  badge,.  CTS,. 


ALTERING  PERCEPTIONS  ONE  SECOND-GLANCE  AT  A  TIME 
%  CADILLAC  CTS 

Born  of  cutting-edge  vision.  Direct  further 
glances  to  cadillac.com  or  call  800  333  4CAD. 
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uHUy,  woman  16,  a  Uiea6u»ie,; 
a  beauty,  16,  a  pou>efi.." 

-GEORGE  MEREDITH 
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Where  are  the  cars  we  were  promised? 


uiimaaitmtiimwiifmt 


They're  closer  than  you  think. 


rl6  nGW  Infinitl  G35.  For  decades  we've  been  seduced  with  visions  of 
the  cars  of  tomorrow.  Well,  tomorrow  has  arrived.  Introducing  the  new  2003  G35.  A  rear- 
wheel-drive  sport  sedan  that  incorporates  a  jet  fighter-inspired,  drive-by-wire  throttle  for 
swift  acceleration.  Race-inspired,  zero-lift  aerodynamics  and  a  .26  drag  coefficient,"  so  it 
can  knife  through  the  wind  and  stay  glued  to  the  road.  And  a  satellite-based  DVD  navigation 
system  with  a  pop-up  screen,  so  you're  never  lost."  It  also  has  an  award-winning  and 
class-leading  260-horsepower  V6  that  delivers  260  Ib-ft  of  torque!  Step  on  the  accelerator 
and  suddenly  the  future  is  closer  than  you  think.  To  see  the  G35  today,  visit  your  Infiniti 
Dealer  for  a  test  drive,  or  accelerate  onto  the  information  superhighway  at  infiniti.com. 
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HALF  ART.  HALF  SCIENCE. 

PRESCRIPTION   TECHNOLOGY-  OAKLEY.COM/RX 


Where  are  the  cars  we  were  promised? 


Where  are  the  cars  with  shapes 


we'd  seen  only  in  our  dreams? 


The  land-based  rocket  ships? 


With  cockpits  full  of  computers 


and  video  screens? 


The  cars  that  know  where  you're  going 


better  than  you  do? 


The  cars  that  see  everything? 


Thecarsyoucantalkto 


and  that  wilt  respond? 
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PRESCRIPTION   TECHNOLOGY-  OAKLEY.COM/RX 
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Liz  can  no  longer  bank  on  20%  annual  returns  in  her  retirement  portfoli 


MERRILL  LYNCH 

WEALTH  management 


As  an  investor  concerned  with  her  retirement  portfolio,  Liz  Welch  isn't  relying  on  a  return  to  the  heady  days  of  the  '90s. 
Neither  is  her  Merrill  Lynch  Financial  Advisor,  Margaret  Baldwin.  Instead  of  focusing  solely  on  the  stock  market,  Margaret 
is  helping  Liz  with  her  protected  growth  instruments,  fixed  income  and  tax  minimization  strategies  to  optimize  her 
overall  financial  performance.  These  are  the  sophisticated  solutions  Merrill  Lynch  uses  to  help  Liz  invest  for  a  comfortable 
retirement.  Is  your  Financial  Advisor  doing  the  same? 


CONTACT  A  MERRILL  LYNCH  FINANCIAL  ADVISOR 


1-800-MERRILL  OR  VISIT  ASKMERRILL.ML.COM 

llent's  name  and  story  are  fictitious  and  intended  to  be  an  illustration  of  services  available  through  Merrill  Lynch.  It  may  not  be  representative  of  the  experience  of  every  client. 
,:002  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce.  Fenner  S,  Smith  Incorporated.  Member,  SIPC. 


That's  why  her  money  has  made  other  plans. 


Merrill  Lynch  Financial  Advisor  Margaret  Baldwin 
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MIKIMOTO  PRESENTS 

the  Princess  Grace  Neckuv 

AN  EXQUISITE  STRAND  OF  CULTURED  PEA 
AVAILABLE  AS  A  LIMITED  EDITION  COLLEG 
CREATED  AS  AN  HOMAGE 
TO  THE  PERSONA  OF  A  PRINCESS... 
HER  LUMINOUS  BEAUTY, 
POLISHED  PRESENCE  AND  CLASSIC  ELEGA'l 
ARE  CHARACTERISTICS  ALSO  SHARED! 
BY  THE  WORLD'S  MOST  EXCEPTIONAL 
CULTURED  PEARLS. 


a  portion  of  sales  from  the 

Princess  Grace  Collection 
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BELLE  DU  JOUR  Reese  Witherspoon  went  to  the  head  of 
the  Hollywood  class  as  a  Prada-clad  Harvard  law  student  in 
Legally  Blonde.  Her  next  test:  matching  accents  with  a  formidable 
British  cast  (Judi  Dench.  Colin  Firth.  Rupert  Everett)  in  Oliver 
Parker's  adaptation  of  Oscar  Wilde's  The  Importance  of  Being 
Earnest.  Krista  Smith  finds  that  there's  very  little  this  southern    ' 
beauty  can't  do.  from  raising  a  two-year-old  to  mastering 
aerial  cartwheels.  Photographs  by  Herb  Ritts I/Zij 

THE  BATTLE  FOR  HEWLETT-PACKARD 

This  past  fall,  when  Hewlett-Packard  chairman  and  C.E.O. 
Carly  Fiorina  announced  her  plans  to  merge  the  faltering 
computer  giant  with  Compaq,  she  ignited  one  of  the 
most  passionate  debates  Silicon  Valley  has  ever  seen.  In  the 
ensuing  boardroom  brawl,  proxy  vote,  and  legal  challenge, 
Fiorina  has  gone  head-to-head  with  Walter  Hewlett,  eldest  son 
of  the  company's  co-founder.  As  Vicky  Ward  discovers, 
Hewlett-Packard  will  never  be  the  same I8CI 

CHELSEA'S  OXFORD  WHIRL  There's  an  ocean 
of  difference  between  Chelsea  Clinton's  awkward,  protected 
First  Daughterhood  and  the  Versace-sleek,  club-hopping 
young  woman  she's  become.  Nancy  Jo  Sales  catches  up  with 
the  new  darling  of  the  British  tabloids,  who  combines  her 
Oxford  studies  with  star-studded  London  evenings,  and 
doesn't  care  if  the  whole  world  knows  she's  in  love. 
Portrait  by  Harry  Benson loci 


HAWAII  THREE-O  Sante  D'Orazio  and  Evgenia 
Peretz  spotlight  producer  Brian  Grazer's  upcoming  movie. 
Blue  Crush,  about  the  adventures  of  a  trio  of  surfer  girls  . . .  . 
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TWO  MEN  AND  A  TIME  SLOT  When  the  news 
broke  that  ABC  hoped  to  lure  CBS's  late-night  Uber-hosU 
David  Letterman.  to  the  time  slot  occupied  by  Ted  Koppel's 
Nightline.  sides  were  taken  and  loyalties  questioned. 
David  Margolick  reveals  the  secrets  of  "Project  Gap-Tooth" 
in  an  unfolding  farce  that  featured  two  of  television's  biggest 
talents  and  some  of  its  most  powerful  executives 
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Cool  JbitenJioixk 

REESE  WITHERSPOON  IN  LOS  ANGELES  ...  172 


PACIFIC  STANDARD  The  sequel  to  Andre  Balazs's 
affordably  sexy  Standard  hotel  on  Sunset  Boulevard  opens  this 
month,  in  the  Superior  Oil  building  in  L.A.'s  empty-after- 
dark  Downtown.  On  an  exclusive  tour.  Todd  Eberle  captures  the 
power-meets-pleasure  vibe  as  Matt  Tyrnauer  encounters 
marbled  splendor,  exhibitionist-friendly  shower  stalls,  and 
poolside  decadence.  Here  comes  the  neighborhood! IV! 

THE  IVY  LEAGUE'S  ANGRY  STAR  The  clash 
between  Cornel  West,  Harvard's  celebrated  Afro-American- 
studies  professor,  and  Lawrence  Summers,  the  university's 
tough-talking  new  president,  proved  that,  even  in  enlightened 
academe,  race  still  matters  a  great  deal.  So  what  exactly  happened 
in  the  explosive  meeting  that  led  West  to  storm  off  to  Princeton 
six  months  later?  As  Sam  Tanenhaus  discovers,  it  depends 
on  who's  talking.  Portrait  by  Jonathan  Becker tUI 
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Celebrate  your  life  together  with  the  Three  Stone  Anniversary  Ring.  Three  diamonds         &:-jfeW'-W& 
for  your  past,  present  and  future.  Visit  the  Design  Gallery  at  adiamondisforever.  com  "*£&$  f\j$iJ  ''&* 
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THE  LAST  ICON  Through  five  decades  of  epic  social 
upheaval  and  increasing  public  exposure,  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
has  been  Britain's  reliably  wise  and  graceful  head  of  state. 
Marking  her  Golden  Jubilee.  William  Shawcross  sheds  new  light 
on  an  extraordinary  reign:  the  intimate  weekly  meetings  with 
prime  ministers  from  Churchill  to  Blair,  the  quiet  triumphs 
of  leadership,  and  the  tragedies  behind  palace  doors 2041 
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30  DAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CULTURE 

;  I  iva  la  revolution!— Fidel's  Cuba  in  Havana:  The  Revolutionary 
Moment;  Hot  Reels:  Emma  Forrest  on  Jill  Sprecher*s  Tliirteen 
Conversations  About  One  Thing;  Anderson  Tepper  on  the  Indian 
import  Lagaan;  Coming  Attractions:  Walter  Kirn  decodes 
W'indtalkers.  Elissa  Schappell's  Hot  Type.  Lisa  Robinson's  Hot 
Tracks.  Michael  Shnayerson  on  the  Hamptons-book  season: 
Kevin  Sessums  reviews  Laura  Jacobs's  Women  About  Town. 
Hot  Looks:  the  best  and  brightest  in  sun  care 63; 


Columns 


NEXT  STOP,  THE  WHITE  HOUSE?  John  Edwards, 
North  Carolina's  Democratic  senator,  has  a  skeleton-free 
closet,  a  passing  resemblance  to  Robert  Redford.  and  a  history 
of  fighting  for  justice.  Oh.  and  his  name  keeps  popping  up 
for  2004.  Christopher  Hitchens  assesses  Edwards's  presidential 
potential.  Portraits  by  Norman  Jean  Roy /0 

U.S.  CONFIDENTIAL  Since  the  founding  of  TheNational 

Enquirer  in  the  1950s,  the  tabloids  have  faithfully  reflected 
America's  juicier  obsessions,  from  blood  and  gore  to  celebrity 
diets  and  White  House  sex  scandals.  James  Wolcott  argues 
that  Dumpster-diving  has  its  value oOl 

GLAMOROUS  WHISPERS  What  could  be  more 
of  a  circus  than  Hollywood  during  Oscar  week?  The  start  of 
Michael  Skakel's  murder  trial.  Dominick  Dunne  covers 
both— dazzle,  dirt,  and  Kennedys  included 


102 


ROMANCING  THE  C.E.O.  In  her  year  and  a  half 
as  editor  of  the  Harvard  Business  Review,  Suzy  Wetlaufer 
tried  to  shake  up  the  venerable  magazine.  She  succeeded  only 
too  well  this  spring,  when  the  media  learned  of  her  affair 
with  Jack  Welch,  the  lionized  former  C.E.O.  of  G.E.  Suzanna 
Andrews  documents  a  dangerous  liaison Il< 

THE  GIRLS  AT  THE  FRONT  There's  a  small  band  of 

female  reporters  who  are  sure  to  be  found  in  the  world's  hottest 
war  zone,  be  it  Bosnia.  Afghanistan,  or  the  West  Bank. 
Evgenia  Peretz  talks  to  Christiane  Amanpour.  Marie  Colvin. 
Janine  di  Giovanni,  and  others  about  living  and  loving 
in  the  line  of  fire.  Portraits  by  Gavin  Bond It-' 
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The  true  test  of  a  haircolor  is  the 
lasting  life  of  its  color  and  shine. 

Now,  Patented  Fade-Resistant  colorants 
and  conditioner  give  you  more  shining 
color  on  day  one. 

New  built-in  shine  magnifying  conditioning 
assures  the  life  of  your  color  and  shine, 
keeping  it  more  brilliant  week  after  week. 

Plus,  six  weeks  of  deep  conditioning 
keep  color  luminous. 

43  brilliant,  fade-resistant  shades. 
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A  LITTLE  NIGHT  MAGIC  On  Oscar  night,  A-list 
Hollywood  limo  drivers  heard  two  words:  "Mortons,  please!" 
Krista  Smith  was  at  Vanity  Fair's  ninth  annual  Academy 
Awards  party,  where  it  seemed  that  every  radiant  star  in  town 
was  caught  by  the  magazine's  team  of  top  photographers 1361 

INVESTIGATING  ImCLONE  Sam  Waksal,  the 
socially  ambitious  C.E.O.  of  ImClone  Systems,  made  biotech 
history  last  year  when  Bristol-Myers  Squibb  bet  $2  billion 
on  his  company's  potentially  revolutionary  cancer  treatment. 
Now.  after  being  challenged  by  the  ED. A.,  Waksal  faces 
three  federal  investigations  and  a  rash  of  lawsuits,  Alex 
Prud'homme  writes,  while  desperate  patients  plead  for  what 
may  or  may  not  be  a  magic  bullet 144 

PRIVATE  RYAN  George  Wayne  gossips  with  Hollywood's 
leading  ladies'  man,  Tony  Curtis.  Intelligence  Report: 
Hamptons  wedding.  Andy  Borowitz  sees  into  Mike  Ovitz's 
future  (it  doesn't  look  good);  Night-Table  Reading; 
Out  &  In:  "It  girls"  are  out,  asterisks  are  in,  and  Harvey 
Weinstein  meets  Snowflake 163. 
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ADVERTISING     AND     PROMOTION     •    EVENTS    AND     OPPORTUNITIES 


From  left  to  right:  Susan  Greenleaf  of  Banana  Republic  and  Daryl  Hannah. 

WHITE  NIGHT 

On  Friday,  March  22  at  a  historic  estate  in  Los  Angeles,  Banana 
Republic  and  Vanity  Fair  hosted  the  White  Shirt  Party  to  benefit 
the  Entertainment  Industry  Foundation  (EIF).  Overlooking  the 
magnificent  L.A.  skyline,  650  guests — including  celebrities 
Picabo  Street,  Tori  Spelling,  Garcelle  Beauvais-Nilon,  and 
Kylie  Bax — enjoyed  cocktails  and  hors  d'oeuvres  as  they  listened 
to  a  live  performance  by  artist  John  Mayer.  The  event  was 
co-sponsored  by  Hdagen-Dazs,  Turning  Leaf  Coastal  Reserve, 
Pro-Keds,  and  Vox  Vodka. 


NEW  ON  DVD 

Now  on  DVD  and  videocassette:  The 
Vagina  Monologues.  The  stunning 
theatrical  phenomenon  comes  to  the 
small  screen,  capturing  Eve  Ensler's 
unique  performance  of  her  own  work. 
"Entertaining  and  provocative,"  says 
The  New  York  Times.  Available  wher- 
ever videos  are  sold. 


ROCK  THE  CASBAH 

On  Monday,  March  18  at  Les  Deux  Cafes  in 
Hollywood,  Bebe  and  Vanity  Fair  hosted  the 
Rock  the  Casbah  event.  More  than  400 
guests — including  celebrities  Amy  Smart, 
Brad  Rowe,  Bill  Maher,  Kevin  Richardson, 
Jennifer  Love  Hewitt,  and  Wendie  Malick — 
mingled  with  belly  dancers  and  Moroccan 
drummers  as  they  enjoyed  the  musical  stylings 
of  Sky  Nellor.  Actresses  Melissa  Joan  Hart 
and  Jenna  von  Oy  were  outfitted  in  Bebe 
clothing.  Sponsored  by  Bebe,  Skyy  Vodka, 
Aveda,  and  Lincoln,  the  Rock  the  Casbah 
event  benefited  the  Environmental  Media 
Association. 


FORD  MEETS  FASHION  FOR  A  NIGHT  OF 
INSPIRED  DESIGN 

On  February  13,  Ford  Thunderbird,  Conde  Nast  Publications,  and  Fairchild 
Publications  hosted  one  of  Fashion  Week's  most  talked-about  events  at  the 
Hammerstein  Ballroom  in  New  York  City.  Members  of  the  press,  industry 
insiders,  and  other  luminaries  gathered  to  view  the  2002  Ford 
Thunderbird  and  designs  inspired  by  the  car,  created  by  John  Bartlett, 
Diane  von  Furstenberg,  Carolina  Herrera,  Marc  Jacobs,  Lambertson 
Truex,  Gene  Meyer,  Oliver  Peoples,  William  Reid,  and  Jack  Spade. 
The  event  benefited  New  York  Fashion  Cares,  a  fashion 
community  coalition  that  raises  funds  for  charitable  and  philanthropic 
programs.  For  more  information  on  New  York  V  Fashion  Cares,  visit 
www.newyorkfashioncares.org  or  call  9I7-342-OOI4. 


From  left:  Bebe  President  John  Parros,  actress  Lacey 
Chabert,  and  Sally  Kruteck,  Director  of  Public  Relations 
and  Marketing. 


VANITYFAIR.COM 

Visit  www.vanityfair.com  for  monthly 

updates  about  the  most 

exclusive  on-line 

promotions  and  opportunities. 


From  left:  Ford  Chief  Designer  Doug  Gaffka  and  designer  Diane  von  Furstenberg. 


Ultra-moisturizing  formula,  with  apricot  extract, 
melts  away  dryness  for  all  day  hydration. 
Photo-Flex™  Complex  re-focuses  light,  so  skin  looks 
its  luminous  and  flawless  best.  Reinforced  with 
Vitamin  C,  skin  glows  with  healthy-looking  radiance. 

RESULT:  Dry  skin  looks  and  feels  picture  perfect 
in  every  light.  ^^^^ 
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EDITORS    LETTER 


It's  a  Volatile  World  After  All 


Change  in  the  Northeast  was 
happening  all  over  the  place 
this  spring.  One  week  it  was 
overcoats  and  mufflers.  The 
next  it  was  a  sweltering  94  de- 
grees and  sidewalks  crammed 
with  girls  in  summer  dresses.  One  week 
Cornel  West  was  Harvard's  academic 
star.  The  next  week  he  made  headlines 

when  he  decamped  for  Princeton.  General  Electric's  former  C.E.O. 
Jack  Welch  was  interviewed  by  the  editor  of  the  Harvard  Business 
Review.  Before  you  knew  it,  Welch  had  up  and  left  his  wife  for  the 
editor.  (The  editor,  by  the  way,  is  a  woman— it  wasn't  that  dramatic 
a  change.)  One  week  David  Letterman  appeared  to  be  leaving  his 
late-night  perch  at  CBS  for  another  at  ABC.  Some  ego  massaging,  a 
few  key  contractual  elements  settled,  and  a  reported  $31.5-million- 
a-year  salary  later,  he  decided  to  sit  still.  As  you  might  expect,  this 
being  an  editor's  letter  and  all,  we  have  stories  on  each  of  these  de- 
velopments—with the  exception  of  the  weather  part.  (We  have  other 
reports  in  the  issue  as  well,  and  I'll  get  to  those  in  a  moment.) 

V.F.  contributing  editor  David  Margolick's  "Two  Men  and  a 
Time  Slot,"  on  page  192,  conveys  the  almost  comic  circus  that  con- 
sumed the  stars  and  executives  of  two  networks— ABC  and  CBS— 
as  each  tried  to  win  the  hand  of  Letterman.  In  "Romancing  the 
C.E.O.,"  on  page  113,  contributor  Suzanna  Andrews  provides  a 
compelling  case  study  (to  borrow  a  Harvard  Business  School  ex- 
pression) on  the  perils  of  mixing  business  and  full-out  passion.  If 
Suzy  Wetlaufer.  the  editor  in  question,  becomes  the  third  Mrs. 
Welch,  she's  not  going  to  have  to  worry  about  her  earnings  poten- 
tial—she better  like  golf,  though. 

In  the  hoo-ha  surrounding  academic  star  Cornel  West,  there  was  a 


complicating  factor:  race.  One  line  of' 
thought  had  it  that  Harvard's  Afro" 
American-studies  professor  had  bees: 
pampered  because  he  was  black.  Oi 
was  it  that  he  was  being  punished  be- 
cause  he  was  black?  Contributing  editor 
Sam  Tanenhaus  went  to  Cambridge  tc 
find  out.  His  story,  "The  Ivy  League's* 
Angry  Star,"  on  page  200,  shows  how 
much  racial  issues  still  plague  an  institution  with  (as  newly  installed 
Harvard  president  Larry  Summers  puts  it)  "a  longstanding  com- 
mitment to  diversity,"  and  how  easily  they  distort  public  perception,  j 
For  instance,  as  Tanenhaus  notes,  the  "rap"  CD  on  which  West  was 
supposedly  frittering  away  time  that  should  have  been  devoted  to 
his  teaching  duties  was  a  spoken-word  sermon  on  black  heritage 
and  pride.  "I'm  not  naive,"  West  told  him.  "I  know  that  my  associ- 
ation with  Al  Sharpton,  my  association  with  hip-hop  culture,  does 
not  sit  well  among  my  conservative  fellow  Harvardians." 

On  to  things  that  don't  change  much  at  all.  Queen  Elizabeth  ILlI 
for  example.  She's  outreigned  nine  prime  ministers  and  10  U.S. ' 
presidents.  And  as  William  Shawcross  writes  in  "The  Last  Icon,"  oik! 
page  204,  she  has  proved  herself  a  rock  of  stability  and  wisdom  for. 
the  last  half-century.  With  "Glamorous  Whispers,"  on  page  102.' 
Dominick  Dunne  demonstrates  once  again  that  he  is  one  of  the: 
most  gifted  diarists  of  our  age.  This  month  he  writes  about  the: 
week  he  spent  in  L.A.  before  and  after  the  Oscars.  Speaking  ol 
which.  Vanity  Fair's  ninth  annual  Academy  Awards  party,  organized 
by  this  magazine's  incomparable  director  of  special  projects,  Sarai 
Marks,  was  as  good  as  past  years'.  Change  that— I'm  being  overly 
modest  here.  To  my  mind  it  was  the  best  Oscar  party  ever.  And  on< 
page  136  we  have  the  pictures  to  prove  it.     -GRAYDON  CARTER 


ON  THE  COVER 

Reese  Witherspoon  wears 

a  shirt  by  Philosophy  di 

Alberta  Ferretti.  Hair  products 

and  nail  enamel  from 

L'Oreal.  Makeup  products 

from  Clarins.  Hair  by  Serge 

Normant.  Makeup  by 

Paul  Starr.  Manicure  by  Lisa 

Jachno.  Props  styled  by 

Di  Wood.  Styled  by  Sarajane 

Hoare.  Right,  top  and  skirt 

by  Sportmax.  Photographed 

exclusively  for  V.F.  by 

Herb  Ritts  in  Los  Angeles  on 

March  19  and  20,  2002. 
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THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVE 

The  sixth   annual   Ultimate   Drive  is  the  result  of  a 

partnership  between  BMW  of  North  America  and 

the  Susan  G.  Komen  Breast  Cancer  Foundation.  Two 

fleets  of  BMWs  will  drive 

across  America  from  April 

through  October,  making 

pit-stops    in    more    than 

200  cities.    BMW  dealers 

in  selected  cities  will  host 

fundraising   events   where 

every       test-drive       mile 

results  in  a  SI  donation  to 

the    Komen    Foundation. 

BMW    has    raised    $5    million    in    five    years    and 

plans  to  raise  another  $1  million  this  year.  Log  onto 

www.bmwusa.com    or   call    877-4A-DRIVE   to    see 

when  the  program  will  drive  through  your  town. 


ILM  FESTIV 
JUNE  4-9 

Now  in  its  fifth  year,  The  Newport  International  Film  Festival  is  a 
six-day  extravaganza  of  screenings  and  parties  that  attract  more 
than  12,000  filmmakers,  celebrities,  journalists,  and  distinguished 
guests  from  around  the  world.  Less  frenzied,  less  commercial,  and 
more  film  friendly  than  other  festivals,  it  has  quickly  distinguished 
itself  as  an  event  where  art  ranks  above  commerce.  For  information, 
visit  www.newportfilmfestival.com  or  call  866-444-NIFF. 

Sponsored  by:  Vanity  Fair,  Hotel  Viking,  The  New  York  Times,  Nortek, 
Element  Productions,  Cox  Digital  Cable,  IFC,  Newport  Marriott,  XL 
Graphics,  Clarke  Cooke  House,  The  Newport  Daily  News,  Amtrak, 
JF  Media,  Kodak,  Park  South  Hotel-NYC,  Providence  Phoenix,  Grey 
Goose  Vodka,  Residential  Properties  Ltd.,  Turning  Leaf  Coastal 
Reserve,  Nantucket  Nectars,  and  Stella  Artois. 


CALLING  ALL  FILM  FANS 

Amelie,    Fat    Girl,    No    Man's    Land,    Lantana,    and    The    Devil's 
Backbone — among    the    most    critically-acclaimed    films    of    the 
year — all  had  their  North  American  or  world  premieres  at 
*^V        the  2001  Telluride  Film  Festival.  The  festival  program — 
which  is  kept  secret  until  opening  day — showcases  new 
features,  documentaries,  shorts,  animation,  and  more 
from  today's  most  talented  and  respected  filmmakers, 
in  a  breathtaking  mountainside  setting.  A  truly  unique 
movie-going    experience,    the    Telluride    Film    Festival    is 
first    to    show    the    films    that    everyone    will    be    talking 
about.    For    i;  ation    on    the    2002    Telluride    Film    Festival, 

August    30-Septer    ier    2,    visit    wwv/.fe||urjde(ilmfestival.com    or 
call  603-433-9202 


rh 


SEX  AND  THE  CITY®: 

THE  COMPLETE  THIRD 

SEASON 

Now  on  DVD  and  videocasserte: 
Sex  and  the  City.  The  Complete 
Third  Season.  All  18  uncut,  half- 
hour  episodes  for  you  to  rent  or  own.  Available 
wherever  videos  are  sold. 


LUXURY  IN  THE  PARK 

With  spectacular  views  of  scenic  Bryant 
Park  and  the  Empire  State  Building,  the 
Bryant  Park  provides  its  guests  with  every 
imaginable  luxury.  From  the  cashmere 
blankets  and  the  custom-designed  B+B 
Italia  furniture,  to  the  Molton  Brown 
amenities  and  the  high-tech  fitness  center, 
to  the  famous  Ho  restaurant  and  Cellar 
bar,  the  Bryant  Park  is  the  premier  hotel 
in  Manhattan.  Weekend  rates  from 
$219  including  Continental  breakfast 
and  valet  parking.  Call  212-869-0100 
or  visit  www.thebryantpark.net. 
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GET  TIED  TO  THE  CAUSE 

This  spring,  show  everyone 
your  style  conscience.  Join 
Susan  Sarandon  (above)  and 
support  the  fight  against  breast 
cancer  with  the  2002  Ford 
bandanna— created  by  the  last 
word  on  accessories,  designer 
Kate  Spade.  Pick  up  yours  (it's 
free!)  at  the  Ford  tent  at  Susan 
G.  Komen  Breast  Cancer 
Foundation  Race  for  the  Cure® 
events  across  the  country.  You 
don't  have  to  run  to  be  a  hero — 
wear  the  bandanna  as  a  symbol 
of  your  support  while  you 
run,  walk,  or  simply  cheer 
from  the  sidelines.  For  informa- 
tion and  Race  dates  visit 
www.fordvehicles.com/fordforce. 


GET  CARRIED  AWAY 
SWEEPSTAKES 

This  season,  Ford  invites  you  to 
spring  into  style.  Enter  the  Get 
Carried  Away  Sweepstakes 
for  a  chance  to  be  one  of  50 
people  to  win  a  classic  leather 
handbag  by  designer  Kate 
Spade.  Paired  with  the  Ford  ban- 
danna, it's  the  coolest  way  to 
make  the  season's  most  impor- 
tant fashion  statement.  To  enter 
and  for  complete  rules,  visit 
www.fordvehides.coro/Wdforce. 


NO  PURCHASE  NECESSARY.  Or,t 
who  hove  internet  access  as  of 
Void  where  prohibited. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


For  contributing  editor  Sam  Tanenhaus,  reporting  on  the  falling-out  between  Harvard 
president  Larry  Summers  and  star  professor  Cornel  West  was  not  only  more  disturbing; 
than  he  had  expected  but  also  more  difficult.  "Both  West  and  Summers,  I  think,  saw 
their  disagreement  as  a  private  matter  that  escalated  into  a  political-ideological-racia! 
cause  celebre  neither  wanted,"  says  Tanenhaus.  "I  was  troubled  by  how  much  bad  faithl 
there  was  among  the  media  and  academics,  who  resorted  to  cheap  stereotypes."  Pinnini 
down  the  exact  nature  of  the  rift  proved  challenging.  "I  realized  I  was  staring  at  a  classic 
Rashomon  story,"  he  says.  "Only,  the  opposing  versions  of  the  truth  came  from  two 
of  the  most  gifted,  brilliant,  and  influential  men  of  their  generation." 


According  to  contributing  editor 
Vicky  Ward,  the  story  of  the 
bitter  internecine  battles  at  Hewlett- 
Packard  is  a  kind  of  Barbarians  at  the 
Gate  for  the  Internet  Age.  "It's  a 
very  complicated  business  saga."  says 
Ward,  whose  story  starts  on  page  180, 
"but  it's  essentially  about  the  clash 
of  cultures,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  this 
extraordinary,  fascinating  character, 
Carly  Fiorina."  Also  for  this  issue, 
Ward  edited  Alex  Prud'homme's  article 
about  the  biotech  company  ImClone— 
another  personal  drama  buried  within 
a  business  story.  Ward,  whose  piece 
about  Capitol  Hill  interns  appeared  in 
the  December  2001  issue  of  V.F.,  came 
to  the  magazine  from  Talk,  where 
she  was  executive  editor.  Before  that 
she  had  served  as  features  editor 
at  the  New  York  Post. 

CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    48 
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For  her  story  on  page  113  about  former 

Harvard  Business  Review  editor  Suzy 

Wetlaufer's  fall  from  grace  (with  a  little 

help  from  G.E.'s  former  C.E.O.  Jack  Welch). 

contributing  editor  Suzanna  Andrews 

found  herself  in  uncharted  waters.  "Most 

of  the  stories  I've  done  have  been  about 

men  behaving  badly,"  says  Andrews. 

"You  almost  never  see  prominent  women 

behaving  as  recklessly  as  Suzy  Wetlaufer— 

they've  worked  too  hard  to  get  where 

they  are."  Ultimately,  Andrews  had  mixed 

feelings  about  her  subject.  "I  was  riveted 

by  Wetlaufer's  confidence  and  sheer 

chutzpah,  but  I  was  also  pained  by  the 

desperation  that  underlies  this  story— 

basically  the  tale  of  a  woman  who  had 

achieved  so  much  but  couldn't  control 

her  inner  Monica  Lewinsky." 


West  Coast  editor  Krista  Smith  has 

written  countless  celebrity  spotlights 

and  has  been  instrumental  in  putting 

together  the  past  eight  Hollywood 

issues,  but  this  month  she  writes  her 

first  cover  story,  on  rising  star  Reese 

Witherspoon.  "Reese  is  a  hybrid  of  Jodie 

Foster  and  Holly  Hunter,"  says  Smith. 

"She  is  a  quirky  southern  girl  with 

fierce  talent."  Like  Witherspoon,  who 

achieved  true  leading-lady  status  with  last 

year's  Legally  Blonde,  Smith  has  taken 

to  the  upgrade  with  ease.  "Because 

this  was  my  freshman  run  as  a  writer 

and  her  first  solo  Vanity  Fair  cover, 

Reese  and  I  both  realized  that  we  were 

in  this  together,  and  I  couldn't  have 

imagined  a  more  terrific  start." 

CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    50 


William  Shawcross,  whose  piece 
on  Queen  Elizabeth's  50th  jubilee 
begins  on  page  204,  observed  the 
monarch  at  length  while  serving 
as  presenter  and  associate  producer 
of  Queen  and  Country,  a  four-part 
BBC  documentary.  "In  public, 
it's  not  often  evident  that  she  can 
be  quite  funny,"  he  says.  "In  private,;] 
she  laughs  a  lot."  Shawcross  believes,' 
the  monarchy  has  come  through 
the  turbulence  of  Princess  Diana's  I 
divorce  and  death.  "The  public's 
underlying  affection  was  clear  in 
the  massive  crowds  that  turned  out  I 
when  the  Queen  Mother  died  a 
few  weeks  ago."  Shawcross  wrote 
an  accompanying  volume  for  Queen  > 
and  Country  (Simon  &  Schuster). 
A  previous  book.  Deliver  Us  from 
Evil,  focused  on  U.N.  peacekeeping.: 
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VANITY  FAIR  AGENDA 

ADVERTISING   AND   PROMOTION 
EVENTS   AND    OPPORTUNITIES 


SIDEWALKS  OF 

NEW  YORK 

ON  DVD  AND  VHS 

From  She's  the  One  and 
The  Brothers  McMu//en  writer/ 
director  Edward  Burns  comes  a 
comedy  about  finding  love  in  the 
big  city.  Rent  it  on  DVD  and  VHS 
starting  May  21.  DVD  special 
features  include  commentary  with 
the  director  and  an  in-depth 
documentary  on  the  making  of 
the  film.  Also  available  to  own  on 
DVD.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.paramount.com/homevideo. 


Availability,    dale,    and    special    features    sub|ect    to 
change  without  notice.  TM.  ®  &  Copyright  €  2002 
by  Paramount  Pictures.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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"My  work  this  month  reminded  me 

why  I  so  love  contributing  to  Vanity  Faiv," 

says  photographer  Jonathan  Becker, 

whose  pictures  in  this  issue  range  from 

the  forefront  of  academia  to  the  glamour 

of  Hollywood.  First,  Becker  traveled 

to  Boston,  where  he  photographed 

Harvard  University  professor  Cornel 

West,  one  of  America's  most  important 

African-American  scholars.  Then  it  was 

on  to  Hollywood,  where  Becker  (here 

with  Wendy  Stark  and  Anjelica  Huston) 

captured  the  stars  at  V.F.'s  Oscar 

party.  Meanwhile,  this  spring  brings 

the  publication  of  his  books  Studios  by 

the  Sea  (a  collaboration  with  special 

correspondent  Bob  Colacello  about 

Hamptons  artists,  which  began  as  a 

V.F.  article)  and  Bright  Young  Things: 

London,  with  Brooke  de  Ocampo. 


Herb  Ritts's  career  has  spanned 

two  decades  and  has  extended  into 

music  videos  and  commercials,  but  it's 

always  a  pleasure  returning  to  his 

first  love— celebrity  portraiture— 

especially  with  someone  as  carefree  as 

Reese  Witherspoon.  "She  made  it  all 

worthwhile,"  says  Ritts,  who'd  wanted  to 

shoot  her  since  witnessing  her  charms 

at  this  year's  Golden  Globes.  "As  an 

actress,  she's  only  scratched  the  surface 

of  her  talent,  and  I  like  being  able  to 

work  with  someone  at  that  beginning." 

It  reminded  him  of  his  experience  with 

another  rising  star  whom  he  photographed 

near  the  start  of  his  own  career,  in  the 

early  80s.  "Madonna  didn't  even  know 

what  was  happening  to  her,  but  she  walked 

into  the  shoot  with  a  confidence  and 

style  all  her  own,  much  like  Reese  did." 


Despite  many  years  spent  covering 
the  music  scene,  contributing  editor 
Lisa  Robinson  still  has  plenty  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  music.  Robinson, 
who  considers  over  250  CDs  (and 
listens  to  about  100)  before  reporting 
on  noteworthy  new  albums  in  her  Hot 
Tracks  column,  says,  "Even  though  it 
was  an  ungodly  hour  of  the  morning, 
when  I  heard  music  from  Eminem's  newv 
record  I  was  so  excited  that  for  days 
afterwards  I  was  practically  stopping 
strangers  in  the  street  to  tell  them  about 
it."  Contrary  to  those  who  feel  that 
there  is  no  good  music  anymore, 
Robinson,  who  is  instrumental  in  putting  | 
together  V.F.  s  music-issue  cover  and 
portfolio,  says,  "There's  a  lot  of  great 
new  music  out  there— as  long  as  you 
don't  listen  to  it  with  old  ears." 


CONTINUED   ON    PAGE    52 
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VANITY  FAIR  AGENDA 

ADVERTISING    AND    PROMOTION 
EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNITIES 

THE  POND'S 
"SKIN  DEEP"  CONTEST 

OFFICIAL  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 


NO  PURCHASE  NECESSARY 
This  contest  is  open  to  legal  residents  of  the  50  United 
States  and  Distnct  of  Columbia  who  are  18  years  or  older 
as  of  date  of  entry, 

HOWTO  ENTER  Send  an  essay  of  175  words  or  less,  nom- 
inating o  fnend,  coach,  mentor,  boss  or  loved  one  who  has 
inspired  you  with  the  value  she's  brought  to  her  family, 
fnends,  iob  or  community  (i)E-matl  method;  send  an  e- 
mail  with  your  essay  along  with  o  photograph  of  your 
nominee,  your  nome,  complete  address,  daytime  tele- 
phone number  with  area  code,  your  nominee's  name, 
complete  address,  daytime  telephone  number  with  area 
code  to  pondsskindeep@condenast.com  dunng  entry 
penod.  (ii)Wnte-m  method:  Mail  us  your  essay  along  with 
a  photograph  of  your  nominee,  your  name,  complete 
address,  daytime  telephone  number  with  area  code,  your 
nominee's  name,  complete  address,  daytime  telephone 
number  with  area  code  and  the  words  "Skin  Deep"  to: 
Pond's  Skin  Deep  Contest,  c/o  Conde  Nost  Publications, 
PO.  Box  10242  Fairfield,  NJ  07004  Mailed  entnes  must  be 
postmarked  by  06-26-02  and  received  by  07-02-02. 
Email  entries  must  be  received  by  11:59  PM  El  on  06-26- 
02.  One  entry  per  person/e-mail  address. 

CONDfTlONS  OF  ENTRY:  Limit  one  entry  per  household. 
Sponsors  reserve  the  nght  to  disqualify  entrants  who  violate 
the  rules  or  interfere  wrth  the  promotion  in  any  manner  If 
disqualified,  Sponsors  reserve  the  nght  to  terminate 
entrant's  eligibility  to  participate  in  the  sweepstakes. 
Incomplete  and/or  multiple  entnes  submitted  by  a  single 
entrant  are  void.  By  entennq,  entrants  acknowledge  com- 
pliance with  these  officer  rules,  including  all  eligibilrty 
requirements  All  entnes  become  the  property  of  the 
Sponsors  and  will  not  be  returned.  Entrants  hereby  release 
Unilever,  Conde  Nast  Publications,  CondeNet  and  their 
respective  affiliates,  subsidianes,  divisions,  retailers,  adver- 
tising and  promotion  agencies  in  connection  wrth  any  fail- 
ure to  receive  entry  information  for  any  reason  ond  in  con- 
nection with  mail  that  is  lost,  late,  misdirected,  stolen, 
incomplete,  illegible,  or  postage-due. 

CRITERIA  OF  ENTRY:  Judges  will  use  the  following  catena 
to  review  each  essay:  I  Uniqueness  of  nominee's  story,  2 
Significance  of  nominee's  accomplishment,  3.  Level  of 
inspiration. 

Five  finalists,  selected  from  oil  entnes  by  a  |udgmg  panel  of 
Pond's  and  Conde  Nost  representatives  based  on  cntena, 
will  appear  on  wvvwjpondsskindeep  com  from  07-18-02 
through  09-07-02  The  winning  essay  and  photo  will  be 
voteaon  by  users  of  the  CondeNet  site  via  online  ballots. 
Ballot:  will  be  cost  from  07-18-02  to  09-07-02.  Ballots  will 
be  tallied  on  or  about  09-B-02  In  the  event  of  a  tie, 
Sponsors  will  select  the  grand  pnze  winner  based  on  the 
cntena  listed.  The  winner  will  be  notified  by  certified  mail 
and  may  be  required  to  complete  an  affidavit  of  eligibility 
and  copynght  release  and  winner  and  guest  may  be 
required  to  execute  o  Release  or  Lability /Publicity  Release 
which  must  be  returned  within  14  days  of  issuance  of  notifi- 
cation. Finalists  and  nominees  may  be  required  to  sign  an 
affidavit  and  permission  release.  Failure  to  return  docu- 
ments may  result  in  the  winner  being  disqualified  and  an 
alternate  winner  being  selected  All  decisions  of  the  judges 
are  final. 

PRIZE  DETAILS:  (I)  Grand  Pnze  winner:  the  sublet/nomi- 
nee of  the  most  compelling  essay  and  a  guest  will  receive 
round  -trip  coach  airfare  from  the  mapr  commercial  air- 
port m  the  U.S.  nearest  to  the  Winner's  home  to  New  York 
City  ond  hotel  accommodations  (double-occupancy)  at 
the  W  New  York  for  three  days/two  nights.  In  oddition,  the 
Winner  ond  o  guest  will  be  given  a  makeover,  including 
hair  styling  and  makeup  at  Butterfly  Studio  The  winner  will 
also  receive  a  $1,000  shopping  spree,  a  session  with  a 
photographer  and  o  choice  of  one  photograph  for  a 
framed  portrait  Total  Approximate  Retail  Value  of  the  pnze 
package:  $5,000,  depending  on  date  of  tnp  and  point  of 
ongin.Tnp  must  be  taken  and  completed  by  06-22-03, 
Income  and  other  taxes  are  the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
winner.  There  is  no  transfer  of  pnzes  by  winner  or  cash 
equivalent.  No  substitution  for  pnze  except  by  Sponsor  in 
which  cose  o  prize  of  equal  or  greater  value  will  be  substi- 
tuted. 

(5)  Runner-up  pnzes  Four  finalists/nominees  will  eoch 
receive  a  gift  basket  filled  with  Pond's  products  after  09-13- 
02.  Approximate  Retail  Value  of  each  gift  basket  is  $100. 
One  odditionol  pnze  will  be  given  to  the  person  who  nom- 
inates the  Grand  Pnze  winner  If  the  nominator  is  chosen  to 
accompany  the  winner,  he/she  will  receive  a  $500  shop- 
ping spree  in  New  York  City  If  the  nominator  is  not  chosen 
as  the  guest  to  accompany  the  winner,  he/she  will  receive 
a  spa  treatment  at  a  local  spa,  valued  at  $500 

All  entrants  agree  to  indemnify  and  hold  harmless  Unilever, 
Conde  Nast  Publications,  CondeNet  and  their  respective 
partners,  affiliates,  subsidianes,  directors,  officers  and 
employees,  agents,  retailers,  advertising  and  promotion 
from  and  against  ony/oll  loss/in|ury/damages 
now  and  in  the  future  as  o  result  of  acceptance,  use/misuse 
of  any  pnze  that  may  be  won  and/or  participation  in  the 
contest.  By  accepting  pnze,  winner,  finalists  and  nominators 
agree  to  Sponsors'  use  of  their  names/likenesses  and  entry 
for  advertising,  promotional  or  other  purposes  without 
additional  compensation,  except  where  prohibited  by  law. 

ELIGIBILITY:  Employees  and  their  immediate  families 
{including  household  members)  of  Unilever,  Conde  Nost 
Publications,  CondeNet  and  their  advertising  and  promo- 
tion agencies  and  website  provider  are  not  eligible.  This 
contest  is  sub|ect  to  all  federal,  state  and  local  laws.  Void  in 
Puerto  Rico,  outside  the  United  States  and  where  prohibit- 
ed or  restricted  by  law.  U.S  law  governs  this  contest. 
Sponsors  are  not  required  to  enter  into  correspondence 
with  entrants,  including  e-mail. 

RULESAMNNERS  LIST.  For  a  copy  of  the  rules  or  winner 
information  (after  09-20-02),  send  a  self- addressed 
stomped  envelope  to:  "Pond's  Skin  Deep",  c/o  Conde 
Nast  Publications,  4  Times  Square,  llth  Floor,  Attention'  S 
Nissenbaum.  New  York,  NY  10036-6561. 

SPONSOR  &  PROMOTER   The  Sponsors  of  H  i 

are  Unilever  (800  Sylvan  Avenue,  Enqlewooa 
07632)  and  Conde  Nast  Publications  (Corporate  Soles,  J 
Times  Square,  New  York,  New  York  10036).  the  Promoter  is 
Conde  Nast  Publications. 
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Assistant  art  director  Lisa  Kennedy, 

a  Washington,  D.C.,  native  and  a 

graduate  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 

has  been  on  the  V.F.  staff  for  almost 

five  years.  Responsible  for  designing 

Fanfair,  the  arts-and-culture  section  of  the 

magazine,  Kennedy  comes  from  a  long 

line  of  design-  and  publishing-oriented 

people.  Her  great-grandfather  was  the 

publisher  of  the  Medford  Mail  Tribune  (an 

Oregon  newspaper  for  which  he  won  a 

Pulitzer  Prize).  Her  grandmother  was  on 

staff  at  Life  magazine  for  its  first  years. 

Her  grandfather  was  an  architect, 

and  her  uncle  works  in  advertising. 

"Altogether,  design  has  certainly 

been  strongly  encouraged  in  my 

family,"  says  Kennedy. 


Contributing  editors  Richard  Rushfield 

(left)  and  Adam  Leff  return  to  the 

Hamptons  with  this  month's 

Intelligence  Report,  on  page  168.  The 

Los  Angeles-based  duo  keep  on  top 

of  East  Coast  developments  through 

their  "constant  tracking  of  the  174 

identified  National  Trends,"  which  allows 

them  to  "assess  these  things  without 

ever  leaving  the  Coffee  Bean."  Their  trend 

consultancy.  Monkey  Zero  L.L.C., 

was  relaunched  in  March  despite  the 

work  of  their  enemies,  who  include, 

they  report,  "the  staff  of  the  Cultured 

Class  frozen-yogurt  house,  the 

maitre  d'  at  Le  Dome,  and  the 

diabolical  Christina  Ricci." 


Notables  as  varied  as  Eartha  Kitt, 
Robert  Evans,  Ben  Stiller,  Kathleen 
Turner,  Philip  Johnson,  and  the 
Rock  have  gone  mano  a  mano  with 
contributing  editor  George  Waynei 
and  have  lived  to  tell  the  tale.  "The 
best  interviews  are  when  the  subjects 
are  game  for  the  outrageous  badinage 
those  adept  at  the  art  of  parry  and 
the  no-holds-barred  give-and-take," 
says  the  Jamaican-born  Wayne. 
"And  the  inimitable  T.C.  [that's  Tony) 
Curtis,  this  month's  Q&A  subject] 
was  one  such  class  act.  It's  one 
reason  why  he's  truly  a  legend  of 
Hollywood."  Wayne's  reputation  for 
leaving  no  question  unasked  is 
what  has  made  him  a  V.F.  contribute 
for  almost  10  years.  "I  hope  to 
serve  for  20  more,"  he  says. 
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INVENTING  ENRON 


All  you  ever  wanted  to  know  about  the  new  Mrs.  Skilling  s  resume; 

an  "It  girl"  for  the  ages;  Film  Producing  101,  by  Art  Linson;  the  Sapersteins' 

French  connection;  throw  Coaster  a  bone;  and  more 


read  your  article  "The  Enron  Wars" 
[by  Marie  Brenner,  April]  with  great 
disappointment.  Not  only  does  it 
reflect  the  kind  of  shoddy  journal- 
ism that  has  come  to  symbolize  the 
media's  coverage  of  the  En- 
ron matter,  but  it  contains 
gross  factual  errors.  You 
could  have  spared  yourself 
the  embarrassment  of  mak- 
ing these  egregious  errors 
had  you  taken  the  time  to 
call  us,  the  attorneys  for 
Mr.  Jeffrey  Skilling  and  Ms. 
Rebecca  Carter,  or  their 
spokesperson. 

You  allege  that  "Jeff  Skil- 
ling had  left  his  wife  and 
taken  up  with  Rebecca 
Carter,  whom  he  promoted 
to  company  secretary  and 
who  earned  more  than 
$600,000  last  year."  To  put 
this  accusation  in  context,  it 
was  preceded  by  "Enron 
was  hermetic  and  pulsing 
with  sexuality.  Ken  Lay  had 
married  his  secretary."  Your 
allegations  relating  to  Mr. 
Skilling  and  Ms.  Carter 
could  not  be  further  from 
the  truth. 

This  account  is  absolute- 
ly false  on  at  least  three 
fronts.  First,  Mr.  Skilling 
did  not  leave  his  wife  for 
Ms.  Carter.  His  divorce  be- 
came final  in  June  1997. 
Mr.  Skilling  and  Ms.  Carter 
began  dating  at  the  end  of 
March  1998. 

Second.  Ms.  Carter  was 
not  a  secretary.  She  was  the  corporate 
secretary  of  Enron— a  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  company  with  a  range  of 
executive  functions.  Had  you  bothered 
to  consult  even  the  most  basic  treatise 
on  corporate  law,  you  would  have  dis- 
covered that  the  corporate  secretary  is 
not  an  administrative  assistant  but  rather 
a  senior  executive  of  the  corporation. 
One  telephone  call  to  Enron  is  all  it 
would  have  taken  to  confirm  this. 
Your  implication  that  Ms.  Carter  was 


unqualified  for  a  senior  executive  job  at 
Enron  is  equally  unfounded.  She  holds  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  psychology  and  a 
master's  degree  in  accounting,  both  from 
the  University  of  Houston.  From  1986  to 


testifi 


THE  MAN  WHO  COULDN'T  RECALL 

Former  Enron  president  and  CEO.  Jeffrey  Skilling 
es  on  Capitol  Hill  before  the  House  energy-and-commerce 
oversight  subcommittee  on  February  7,  2002. 


1990  she  was  an  auditor  with  Arthur 
Andersen.  From  1990  to  1992  she  worked 
at  Enron  in  the  financial-reporting  de- 
partment. From  1992  to  1996  she  was 
a  senior  member  of  Enron's  investor- 
relations  team,  and  from  1996  to  1998 
she  served  as  vice  president  and  chief 
control  officer  of  Enron  Corporation. 
Thus,  she  had  risen  to  that  position  be- 
fore she  and  Mr.  Skilling  had  any  per- 
sonal involvement. 
Third,  your  allegation  that  Mr.  Skilling 


promoted  Ms.  Carter  to  this  position  is 
ludicrous.  When  she  was  promoted  to 
corporate  secretary,  the  board  of  direc- 
tors had  to  elect  her  to  this  position.  In  it, 
she  reported  to  Jim  Derrick,  Enron's  gen- 
eral counsel,  and  Ken  Lay, 
Enron's  chairman.  She  did 
not  report  to  Mr.  Skilling. 
Furthermore,  because  of 
their  personal  relationship, 
Mr.  Skilling  recused  himself 
from  her  annual  review  by 
leaving  the  room  during  any 
discussions  regarding  Ms. 
Carter's  compensation  or 
performance  evaluation. 

These  baseless  allega- 
tions are  troubling  not  only 
because  they  are  false,  but 
also  because  they  are  of- 
fensive. Your  article  is  ill- 
informed  and  reflects  sexist 
assumptions  that  were  con- 
verted into  "facts"  without 
any  support. 

ELIZABETH  BAIRD 

O'Melveny  &  Myers  L.L.P. 

Washington,  D.C. 

MARIE  BRENNER  REPLIES: 
Both  the  Vanity  Fair  research 
team  and  I  attempted  to  contact 
Mr.  Skilling  and  his  associates  on 
numerous  occasions.  Our  calls  were 
never  returned.  As  Mr.  Skilling  s 
lawyer's  letter  makes  clear,  the 
problem  with  office  romances  and 
office  promotions  is  that  one  can 
never  he  completely  separated  from 
the  other,  however  impressive  the 
new  Mrs.  Skilling  s  resume' is.  This 
letter  would  be  laughable  were  it 
not  for  the  many  innocent  victims  of  the  Enron 
delusion  and  the  larger  unanswered  questions  that 
remain  about  Mr.  Skilling's—andfor  that  mat- 
ter Ms.  Carter's—  role  in  the  financial  death  spi- 
ral of  their  company. 

THANK  YOU  FOR  exposing  the  illegal- 
ities that  were  committed  by  Enron  exec- 
utives. Recently,  the  media  seem  to  be 
focusing  on  my  employer,  Arthur  An- 
dersen. While  I  don't  believe  we  were 
bullied,  the  article  shows  that  Ander- 
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sen  is  not  worthy  of  the  sole  indictment. 
I  only  hope  that  in  the  coming  months 
the  true  cheaters,  liars,  and  criminals 
are  brought  to  justice  in  a  timely  man- 
ner. Andersen  employees'  livelihoods 
have  already  been  put  in  jeopardy  with 
one  quick  judgment. 

AMY  R.  CARR 

Chicago,  Illinois 

WHILE  MANY  OF  THE  DETAILS  di- 
vulged in  Marie  Brenner's  excellent  En- 
ron article  are  by  now  grist  for  public 
consumption,  a  few  things  jumped  out 
at  me.  First,  as  a  U.S.  Army  officer,  I 
am  dismayed  and  disgusted  by  the  con- 
duct displayed  by  Kenneth  Lay  and 
John  Wing.  Wing,  after  leaving  the  mili- 
tary, seemed  to  waste  no  time  in  sub- 
verting the  motto  of  his  alma  mater,  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  (West 
Point),  from  "Duty,  Honor,  Country"  to 
"Money,  Ego,  Me." 

I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  think  that  it 
is  inherently  wrong  for  a  former  mili- 
tary officer  to  make  a  few  bucks,  or 
that  all  officers  are  bound  by  a  person- 
al code  and  moral  compass.  It  must  be 
said,  however,  that  the  likes  of  Mr. 
Wing  are  thankfully  in  the  minority 
among  military  officers.  I  am  glad  he  is 
a  civilian,  so  that  his  arrogance  can  be 
diluted  by  an  enormous  workforce  and 
competent  subordinates,  rather  than 
serving  among  the  much  smaller  num- 
bers in  the  armed  forces,  where,  God 
forbid,  he  would  be  setting  a  dubious 
example  for  thousands  of  dedicated 
young  Americans. 

Equally  saddening  is  the  example  set 
by  Kenneth  Lay.  One  would  think  that 
Mr.  Lay  could  have  managed  not  to  flush 
two  versions  of  Enron  down  the  toilet. 
It  takes  a  certain  breed  of  man  to  de- 
stroy two  corporations  with  such  a  daz- 
zling combination  of  arrogance,  hubris, 
and  lunkheaded  stupidity. 

Finally,  for  a  man  who  has  been  laud- 
ed by  the  Harvard  School  of  Business 
for  his  mental  acuity,  Mr.  Skilling  sure 
doesn't  seem  to  know  much  about  his  or 
anyone  else's  business  models  or  prac- 
tices. Yet  another  reason  to  support  "no 
name"  state  schools. 

JOHN  BRYAN 

Olympia.  Washington 

AS  MUCH  AS  MARIE  BRENNER'S  article 
tries  to  portray  Jan  Avery  as  the  heroine, 
it  seems  to  me  that  she  is  as  guilty  as 
the  rest  of  them.  If  the  numbers  had  not 
seemed  "right"  since  1993,  why  was  she 
still  playing  her  bosses'  game?  For  eight 
years  she  took  part  in  Enron's  so-called 


accounting  methods,  and  it  was  not  until 
she  was  fired  that  she  started  blowing  the 
whistle. 

JENNIFER  OKIN 
London,  England 


STILL  DARLING 

THANK  YOU  for  the  gorgeous  photo  of 
Julie  Christie  [by  Herb  Putts]  in  your 
April  edition.  I'm  glad  to  see  the  most 
beautiful  woman  ever  to  work  in  film 
being  honored  as  the  Hollywood  roy- 
alty she  is.  As  a  28-year-old  who  has 
watched  her  my  entire  life,  I  say  she  still 
turns  the  fire  on  like  no  woman  half  her 
age  can.  Hollywood  is  filled  with  beau- 
tiful young  actresses,  but  how  many  will 
still  be  as  captivating  after  four  decades 
on  the  screen? 

FRANK  RODASKY 

Victorville,  California  it 


TWO  GUYS  AND  A  BEAR 

I'VE  BEEN  MAKING  MOVIES  in  Holly- 
wood for  15  years,  yet  no  one  outside! 
the  industry,  including  my  own  family, 
really  understands  what  I  do.  Although 
there  are  countless  books  about  motion- 
picture  producing— some  entertaining,! 
some  informative— Art  Linson's  article, 
"Ah,  Wilderness!"  [April],  was  one  offl 
the  most  vivid  and  engaging  testimoni- 
als I  have  come  across.  In  an  amiable . 
style,  he  tersely  captured  the  full  spec- 
trum of  emotions  one  can  feel  during  j; 
the  process  of  making  a  movie— froml 
anticipation  to  frustration,  from  celebra- 
tion to  humiliation. 

I  wish  I  could  forget  the  countless  gut- 
wrenching  walks  I  have  made  to  an  ac- 
tor's trailer  to  explain  why  the  mufl 
tache,  green  hair,  fake  teeth,  pierced  jl 
eyebrow,  or  British  accent  was  not  go-j- 
ing  to  work  for  his  or  her  role.  This  arti-|j 
cle  should  be  presented  to  every  filmji 
student  before  he  or  she  endeavors  top 
walk  in  Mr.  Linson's  shoes. 

RODNEY  LIBER  < 

Santa  Monica,  California 

ART  LINSON'S  story  of  how  a  moviej 
gets  made  was  the  most  honest  and  au-; 
thentic  tale  to  ever  come  out  of  Holly- 
wood. Not  only  was  it  hilarious,  it  was 
also  the  first  true  glimmer  of  how  these 
"dreams"  are,  in  fact,  manufactured. 

CONNIE  STEWART 
Nelson,  British  Columbia 

THANK  YOU  SO  MUCH  for  your  thought- 
ful, humorous  take  on  the  development 
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hell  of  "the  bear  movie."  As  one  of 
the  three  people  who  loved  the  film,  I 
would  just  like  to  say  that  your  efforts 
were  not  in  vain.  I  always  look  forward 
to  seeing  anything  David  Mamet  writes 
or  directs.  Although  the  movie  was 
thought  to  be  a  failure  by  box-office 
standards,  I  have  seen  it  at  least  three 
times.  I  feel  certain  that,  in  time,  audi- 
ences will  appreciate  The  Edge  as  I  do, 
the  horrible  title  notwithstanding. 

SASHA  STONE 
Woodland  Hills,  California 

SO,  LET  ME  SEE  if  I've  got  this  straight: 
a  savvy  and  successful  movie  producer 
sets  up  a  relationship  with  the  new  head 
of  a  struggling  studio.  Studio  head  in- 
vites movie  producer  to  bring  him  fresh 
ideas.  Movie  producer  calls  one  of  the 
best  writers  in  the  business.  Writer,  like  all 
writers,  loves  cash  and  asks  movie  pro- 
ducer for  his  fresh  ideas.  Movie  producer 
racks  his  savvy  and  successful  brain  for 
all  of  two  minutes  and  comes  up  with  . . . 
two  guys  and  a  bear.  Writer  whips  some- 
thing up.  Movie  producer  gets  studio  head 
to  spend  about  $30  million  on  . . .  two 
guys  and  a  bear.  Two-guys-and-a-bear 
movie  opens  and  studio  head  is  pouty 
because  movie  does  only  so-so  business. 

Hello? 

There's  a  reason  movie  producer  can- 
not remember  the  title  of  movie  about 
two  guys  and  a  bear.  Movie  is  not  about 
romance,  intrigue,  espionage,  conquest, 
fulfillment,  or  anything  even  vaguely  in- 
teresting to  any  age  group.  Hell,  no! 
Movie  is  about  . . .  two  guys  and  a  bear. 
Ya  gotta  love  this  town! 

TOM  OLEARY 

Hollywood.  California 


NOW  IT'S  PERSONAL 

IT  WAS  REFRESHING  to  learn  from 
James  Wolcott's  fine  article  "The  Execu- 
tioners" [April]  that  as  America  fights 
terrorism  there  are  signs  that  audiences 
will  give  the  lone  avenger  his  comeback 
call.  Asa  Vietnam  vet,  I  am  relieved  that 
America  has  the  mettle  to  create  the 
next  warrior  class.  Deep  down,  it's  as 
George  Patton  said:  "Americans  love  a 
good  fight."' 

.  ^  DALE  SANTOS 
Adelanto,  California 

TO  lump  and  DUMl  irsese's 

Taxi  Driver  with  such  one 

Dirty  Harry,  Death  H  i 

Tall  is  an  abomination. 

complex  themes  of  loneliness,  medj 


THE  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING 

David  and  Suzanne  Saperstein,  photographed  by  Helmut  Newton  in  the  reception  hall 
of  Fleur  de  Lys,  in  Holmby  Hills,  California,  on  New  Year's  Eve,  2001. 


nipulation,  political  sloganeering,  and 
child  abuse.  Wolcott  reduces  it  to  nothing 
more  than  a  television  news  report  on 
the  old  Times  Square. 

H.  TANZIL 

New  York.  New  York 


CHATEAU  SAPERSTEIN 

YOU  HAVE  TO  GIVE  the  Sapersteins 
credit  for  being  unashamedly  nouveaux 
riches  ["Versailles  on  the  Pacific,"  by 
Matt  Tyrnauer,  April].  It's  a  novelty  to 
see  the  label  so  enthusiastically  em- 
braced. And  there's  something  charm- 
ing about  people  who  will  pose  with  a 
harp. 

It's  too  bad,  though,  that  they  had  to 
give  their  new  digs  so  many  square  feet. 
The  neighborhood  was  never  a  repository 
derstated  architecture,  but  any  more 
>f  these  small  palaces  and  Holmby  Hills 
may  sink  under  the  collective  weight  of 


imported  stone  facades.  Even  by  Ange- 
leno  standards,  it's  starting  to  look  silly. 

CHRISTIAN  GULLIKSEN 

Malibu,  California 

I  WONDER  IF  the  Sapersteins,  in  their  30- 
odd  research  trips  to  France,  ever  heard 
the  story  of  Vaux-le-Vicomte,  after  which 
Fleur  de  Lys  is  patterned.  It  was  built  by 
Nicolas  Fouquet,  the  ambitious  finance 
minister  of  the  young  King  Louis  XIV 
When  invited  to  the  "housewarming,"  the 
Sun  King  took  one  look  at  the  ostenta- 
tious chateau  and  subsequently  had  Fou- 
quet arrested  and  then  imprisoned  for  life. 

SYLVIA  GAUSSEN 
London.  England 


MADCAP  ANGEL 

THE  HOLLYWOOD  ISSUE  is  my  favorite 
and  none  more  so  than  this  year's  edition, 
which  included  the  article  "The  Wizard 
of  Roz"  [by  William  Frye,  April].  Ros- 
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THE  ARTISTS  RIGHTS 
FOUNDATION 

Founded  in  1991  by  the 
Directors  Guild  of  America, 
the  Artists  Rights  Foundation 
brings  together  some  of  the 
industry's  foremost  creative 
leaders  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve film  heritage.  Through  a 
variety  of  approaches  includ- 
ing grassroots  educational 
programs,  international  part- 
nerships, legal  efforts,  and 
special  events — the  Artists 
Rights  Foundation  seeks  to 
safeguard  the  rights  of  film 
artists,  protect  film  works 
from  alteration,  and  ensure 
that  an  artist's  vision  remains 
intact  for  future  generations 
to  enjoy.  For  more  informa- 
tion, please  contact  the 
Artists  Rights  Foundation 
office  at  323-436-5060  or 
visit  www.artistsrights.org. 


THE  SILVER  LINING 
SILVER  LAKE 
FOUNDATION 

The  Silver  Lining  Silver  Lake 
Foundation  is  a  non-profit 
fundraising  organization  that 
was  created  to  bring  together 
artists  and  musicians  in 
events  that  inspire  benevo- 
lence and  goodwill  in  com- 
munities across  the  country. 
From  its  wildly  successful 
annual  music  festival — which 
last  year  featured  Elton  John, 
Sting,  and  The  Red  Hot  Chili 
Peppers — to  its  silent  auctions 
of  works  by  such  artistic  lumi- 
naries as  Jeff  Koons  and 
Bruce  Weber,  the  Foundation 
provides  valuable  awareness 
and  funds  for  organizations 
in  need.  For  information,  visit 
www.silverliningsilverlake.com. 


MAME  ATTRACTION 

Rosalind  Russell  in  a  publicity 

photo  for  the  1958  hit  film  Auntie 

Mame.  Two  years  earlier,  she 

ad  become  the  toast  of  Broadway 

'aving  the  same  role  onstage. 


alind  Russell  was  one  of  my  all-time  fa- 
vorite actresses,  and  only  your  magazine 
would  have  the  discernment  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  this  somewhat  overlooked  but  irre- 
placeable star.  I  loved  the  article  because 
William  Frye  was  a  true  friend  of  Ms. 
Russelfs,  and  he  confirmed  my  belief  that 
she  was  as  charismatic,  vital,  and  genuine 
offscreen  as  she  was  on. 

MARIANNE  GRILLO 
Fair  Oaks.  California 


JOE  KENNEDY  AND  THE 
GOLDEN  FLEECE 

IN  HER  ARTICLE  "The  Mogul  in  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy" [April],  Cari  Beauchamp  noted  of 
Kennedy's  associates  that  "more  than  one 
secretary  thought  'they  looked  like  gang- 
sters' when  they  walked  into  the  room." 
That's  because  they  were,  as  was  their 
rum-running  boss,  Joseph  P.  Kennedy. 

In  painting  a  picture  of  a  ruthless 
businessman,  Beauchamp  stopped  short 
of  revealing  just  how  ruthless  his  busi- 
ness actually  was. 

Joe  Kennedy  was  a  real-life  Vito  Cor- 
leone  without  the  olive  oil  or  the  charm. 
His  second  son  may  have  made  good  in  a 
way  that  Mario  Puzo  didn't  even  dare  to 
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write  into  the  role  of  Michael,  but  the  faa 
ther  was  in  the  same  league  as  Al  Caponed 
a  thief,  plain  and  simple. 

GREG  BEL2i 

Memphis.  Tennesse«l 


DECONSTRUCTING  ED 

NOT  SINCE  the  Apollo  astronauts  droppec 
Walter  Frisbee  on  the  press  as  a  high-eno 
goof  has  someone  such  as  Edwin  Coaster 
seen  the  light  of  day.  No  photos,  please* 
We  don't  even  need  an  illustration.  He's 
perfect  as  is.  a  rampant  embodiment  oil 
all  our  character  defects.  If  you  throw  hirffl 
an  occasional  profile  (he  could  have  donei 
the  Hilton  sisters,  for  example),  we  won'tf 
fault  you. 

BRIAN  AUSTIN ' 
Marin  County,  Californiai 

Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  electronic 
cally  with  the  writer's  name,  address,  and  day-, 
time  phone  number  to  letters@vf.com.  Letters 
to  the  editor  will  also  be  accepted  via  fax  at  212*] 
286-4324.  All  requests  for  back  issues  should 
be  sent  to  FAIR@neodata.com.  All  other  que-: 
ries  should  be  sent  to  vfmail@vf.com.  Thii 
magazine  reserves  the  right  to  edit  submit 
sions,  which  may  be  published  or  otherwise^ 
used  in  any  medium.  All  submissions  become 
the  property  of  Vanity  Fair. 
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Yonn 

Arthus-Berfrond' s 

aerial  photos  of, 

right,  a  flock  of  red 

ibis  and,  far  right, 

a  worker  resting  on 

bales  of  cotton. 


Tony  Awards. 
Backstage:  stagehand 
expresses  relief  that 
this  year's  reduced 
Julie  Taymor  presence 
will  keep  dressing 
rooms  from  becoming 
"puppety,  fetid." 


C.F.D.A.  Fashion 
Awards.  Alice  Roi 
spends  afternoon 
ripping  cocktail 
napkin  into  small 
pieces. 


Lenox, 

Massachusetts: 
interior  designers' 
installations  for  the 
Mount,  Edith 
Wharton's  former 
home,  go  on  display. 
Ethan  frame:  The 
Breakfast  Nook. 
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Boston's  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts 
exhibits  Dutch  art 
from  Boston 
collections 
starting  this 
week.  Love  those 
Ruisdael 
landscapes- 
serene  but 
churning. 


5 

Lake  Placid  Film 
Forum.  Local  paper 
reports  first-ever  use  of 
term  "Altmanesque" 
in  Lake  . 
Placid 


Houston  beholds 
the  ballet  version 
of  Don  Quixote, 

.x  that  rare 
confluence 

'  of  windmills 

and  toe 

shoes. 

<  > 
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N.Y.C:  Photos  by 
Rankin,  celebrity 
photographer  and 
co-founder  of  Dazed 
&  Confused,  include 
a  shot  of  Damien 
Hirst  covered  in 
bacon:  another 
reason  not  to  eat 
Damien  Hirst,  ^f 


Rory  Kennedy 
and  Liz  Garbus's 
documentary 
Sixteen,  on 
Oxygen,  shows 
what  if  s  like  to  be 
1 6  for  girls  of 
different 
backgrounds. 
(We're  thinking: 
Not  sweet.) 


23 

Outdoor  exhibition, 
in  Chicago's 
Millennium  Park,  of 
Yann  Arthus- 
Bertrand's  huge 
aerial  photographs  of 
the  earth.  Plein  air,  en 
plein  air, 

photographed  from 
an  airplein. 
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"Gustav  Klimt 
Landscapes"  at 
Williamstown, 
Massachusetts' s 
Clark  Art  Institute. 
"So  lovely  and 
moving— I'm  getting 
all  ver-klimt." 


The  Thomas  Eakins 
show  wings  in  from 
Paris,  landing  at 
N.Y.C. 's  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art. 
Nineteenth-century 
surgeons  and 
rowers,  slightly 
jet-lagged. 


* 
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Wimbledon. 
Ball  boy  to  attendee 
in  first  r->w: 
"Mind  yer  'ed, 
guvnoh." 


25 

Chicago:  world 
premiere  of  Twylo 
Tharp's  musical 
based  on  Billy  Joel 
songs. 

Unsurprisingly,  the 
musical  inspired  by 
Mr.  "I  don't  wa:    no 
clever  convers        i" 
bears  no 
playwriting 


13 

New  York  City 
Ballef  s  resident 
choreographer, 
Christopher 
Wheeldon,  unveils 
a  new  work  at 
Lincoln  Center. 
Skittering,  tulle. 


20 

N.Y.C.'s  Whitney 
mounts  the  first  full- 
scale  retrospective 
of  Abstract 
Expressionist 
Joan  Mitchell  since 
her  death  in  1992. 
Requiem  for  a 
painter. 


San  Francisco's 
Magic  Theatre 
presents  the 
West  Coast 
^y      premiere 
x~>  of  First 
Love,  by 
Charles  Mee,  who 
also  wrote  Big  Love 
and  True  Love,  but 
not  End/ess  Love. 


14 

L.A.'s  Stephen  Cohen 
Gallery:  photos  of 
Marilyn  Monroe  from 
Look  magazine. 
West  Hollywood 
starts  vibrating.  ^^^^ 


Hartford, 
Connecticut's 
Wadsworth 
Atheneum  exhibits 
masterpieces  of 
French  design, 
including  a  timepi 
from  Marie 
Antoinette's 
bathroom  in  Tuilerie 
Palace.  Les  ichoiMt 
du  paradis. 


Bizefs  Carmen  at 
San  Francisco's  War' 
Memorial  Opera 
House.  Doomed  low 
sonic-booming. 


15 

Austin,  Minnesota: 
the  new  Spam  Museu 
celebrates  the 
"unprecedented 
excitement  Spam  halt 
^  inspired."  (That's 

the  press  release 

talkin'.} 
Special  guest: 
Tom  Brokaw. 

< 


France's  21 -year-old, 
countrywide  music 
fair,  the  Fete  de  la 
Musique,  either 
debunks  or 
authenticates  the 
cliche  concerning 
ever  present 
accordion  music 
on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine. 


Sherman,  Barney, 
Frank,  Mark,  Opie: 
the  unstated  theme 
of  the  Whitney's  new 
photography  show 
seems  to  be 
photographers 
whose  last  names 
are  also  first  names. 


28 

Chicago's  Museum  of 
Contemporary 
Photography  exhibits 
work  by  Dutch 
photographer  Hellen 
van  Meene,  known 
for  her  staged  pics  of 
teenage  girls  and 
their  un-Britneylike 
imperfections. 


Next  week  at  San  "  j 
Francisco's  Museut 
of  Modern  Art: 
"Willem  de 
Kooning:  Tracing  * 
the  Figure."  (You'l 
telling  me  the 
father  of  Abstract 
Expressionism 
/raced  all  his 
»V  paintings?) 


29/30 


World  Cup 
championship 
weekend  in  Japan. 
Jerseys,  grunting. 


-BY  HENRY  ALFC 


Collection  Delices  de  Cartier,  Meli  Melo  necklace 
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FANFAIR 


Everyone  Falls  Apart 


c 

^J  keletal,  luminous,  and  strangely  beautiful.  Thirteen 
Conversations  About  One  Tiling  is  a  grown-up  Ghost  World  for  those 
of  us  who  find  Alan  Arkin  inherently  more  appealing  than  Thora 


JILL  SPRECHER'S  KARMIC  TRIP,  THIRTEEN  CONVERSATIONS  ABOUT  ONE  THING 


Birch.  Director  Jill  Sprecher  interweaves  several  connected  stories 
of  Karmic  retribution,  some  of  it  fair,  some  of  it  not.  Her  characters 
slide  either  from  good  to  bad  or  from  bad  to  worse,  the  "one  thing" 
being  disintegration  (or  as  the  college 
lecturer  played  by  John  Turrurro  tells  his 
class  before  leaving  his  wife  for  a  woman 
who  will  ultimately  leave  him:  "entropy"). 
With  no  real  marquee  star,  the  note-perfect 
cast  also  includes  Amy  Irving,  Clea  DuVall, 
Tia  Texada,  and  a  career-high  Matthew 
McConaughey  as  a  cocky,  son-of-a-bitch 
lawyer  who,  upon  receiving  his 
comeuppance,  literally  cannot  allow  his 
wounds  to  close.  But  it's  Arkin,  perhaps 
the  most  believable  Everyman  in  the 
history  of  cinema,  who  resonates  most 
strongly.  Jill  and  Karen  Sprecher's 
devastating  screenplay  has  all  the  ennui 
and  malaise  Hal  Hartley,  Todd  Solondz, 
or  Neil  LaBute  could  dream  of.  except 
that  the  Sprechers'  vision  is  ultimately 
uplifting.  This  is,  after  all,  a  film  in  which 
a  fired  man  comforts  the  man  who  fired 

him.  (Rating:  •  •••)  —EMMA  FORREST 


Hooray  for  Bollywood! 

INDIAN  BLOCKBUSTER  LAGAAN  COMES  STATESIDE 


If  American  audiences  were  somewhat  baffled  by  Baz  Luhrmann's  way-over-the-top 
Moulin  Rouge/,  what  will  they  make  of  a  Bollywood  spectacular  such  as  Lagoon? 
Nominated  for  a  best-foreign-film  Oscar  this  year  (India  chose  to  enter  it  instead  of  Mira 
Nair's  more  art-house  Monsoon  Wedding),  this  import  from  the  prolific  Hindi  film  industry 
in  Bombay  had  an  almost  seismic  effect  on  the  subcontinent  when  it  opened  last  year.  Lagoon 
takes  the  twin  popular  obsessions  of  India— movies  and  cricket— and  marries  them  with  an 
irresistible,  patriotic  story  line.  The  film  revolves  around  a  late- 19th-century  cricket  match 
between  a  patched-together  village  team  <led  by  heartthrob  Aamir  Khan)  and  the  village's 
British  colonial  rulers;  how  much  lagaon,  or  land  tax,  must  be  paid  hinges  on  the  victor.  But 
that's  just  a  sketch  of  this  nearly  four-hour-long  extravaganza.  Throw  in  a  few  love  interests,  a 

festival's  worth  of  colors,  and  some  showstopping 
song-and-dance  numbers  and  you  have  a  winning 
formula— at  least  in  India  you  do.  If  only 
Americans  could  learn  to  appreciate  exuberant, 
genre-mangling  films  such  as  Lagaon  and 
Moulin  Rouge!  (which  actually  included  a  Hindi 
number,  too),  we  might  have  a  lot  more  to 

celebrate.  (Rating:  •••!/)  -ANDERSON  TEPPER 


TEA  AND  SARI 
Above,  Aamir  Khan  in 
Lagaan.  Right,  Khan  and  Gracy  jj 
Singh's  pas  de  deux. 


Adam  Beach 
and  Nicolas  Cage 
in  Windtalkers. 


COMING 


iTlt  nVIl 


Trailer  of 
the  month: 

Windtalkers. 
Directed  by: 

John  Woo. 
Starring: 

Nicolas  Cage, 
Adam  Beach. 
Christian 

Slater.  Coming  to  a  theater  near  you:  June  14. 
The  gist:  Painful  dilemmas  in  the  Pacific  theater 
as  a  hardened  Marine  Corps  officer  (Cage)  is 
assigned  to  protect  a  newbie  Navajo  "code  talker" 
(Beach)  during  the  bloody  battle  for  Saipan. 
Cage's  mission:  Protect  the  precious  code  by  killing 
Beach  should  the  enemy  threaten  to  capture  him. 
A  John  Woo  film:  Symphonic  displays  of 
slow-motion  ultra-violence  shot  from  impossible 
aerial  points  of  view  and  emphasizing  the  actors' 
beefy  physiques.  The  line  that  Hollywood 
never  tires  of:  "Nooooo  ...  !"  (Beach).  Plot 
question  we  already  know  the  answer  to  but 
must  pretend  we  don't:  Will  Cage  follow  orders 
and  coldly  blow  away  his  loyal  and  spiritual  Native 
American  sidekick,  or  will  he  obey  the  promptings 
of  his  soul  and  turn  instead  on  his  callous 
commanding  officer?  (Rating:  •*•)  —WALTER  KIRN 
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"reak  out  your  Fred  Perrys  and  the 
red-white-and-blue  tube  top— it's  sum- 
mertime in  America!  Roger  Rosenblatt 
salutes  Where  We  Stand  (Harcourt), 
putting  forth  30  reasons  for  loving 
America.  In  commemoration  of  D-day, 
remember  Our  Finest  Day  (Chron- 
icle),  in  which   historian   Mark 
Bowden  marshals  the  troops  that 
stormed  Normandy's  beaches 
on  June  6,  1944.  Eric  Haney,  a 
founding  operator  of  the  highly 
specialized  elite  army  counter- 
terrorist  unit,  exposes  the  in- 
tense discipline  required  to 
get  Inside  Delta  Force  (Dela- 
corte).  Howell  Raines  and 
Janny  Scott  present  Por- 
traits 9/11/01,  the  collected  "Portraits  of 
Grief"  from  Vie  New  York  Times  (Times  Books). 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  journalist  and  V.F.  contributing  ed- 
itor David  Halberstam  immortalizes  the  firefighters  lost  in  Engine 
40,  Ladder  35,  on  September  11,  and  the  unspeakable  tragedy  their  families  en- 
dure every  day,  in  Firehouse  (Hyperion). 

Also  this  month:  Grand-slam  motormouth  John  McEnroe  backhands  his  critics 
and  the  contemporary  tennis  world  in  You  Cannot  Be  Serious  (Putnam),  with  line- 
judging  by  James  Kaplan.  Reynolds  Price  lays  it  down  old-school  in  Noble  Nor- 
jleet  (Scribner),  a  riveting  fictional  portrait  of  an  ex-army  medic  forced  to  revisit  the 
mysterious  death  of  his  entire  family  30  years  earlier.  The  hero  of  Thomas  Dyja's  Meet  John 
Trow  (Viking)  is  a  deranged  Civil  War  re-enactment  buff.  Highly  imaginative  historical  novel- 
ist Darin  Strauss  puts  up  his  dukes  in  Tlie  Real  McCoy  (Dutton),  the  story  of  the  turn-of- 
the-century  champion  boxer,  jewel  thief,  charlatan,  and  most  married  man  in  America. 
Madeline  heir  John  Bemelmans  Marciano  lets  loose  his  own  frisky,  bright-eyed  heroine, 
Delilah  (Viking),  a  tractor-loving  lamb.  First-time  novelist  Gary  Shteyngart's  Tlie  Russian 
Debutante's  Handbook  (Riverhead)  is  a  terrifically  charming  tale  of  a  young  Russian  immi- 
grant's capitalist  and  carnal  aspirations.  Grab  an  aisle  seat  for  Shoppers  (Perennial),  two  plays 
by  Denis  Johnson.  Prepare  to  be  ignited  by  the  base  female  desire  the  fearless  Catherine 
Millet  exposes  in  her  autobiography,  Tlie  Sexual  Life  of  Catherine  M.  (Grove).  Works  on 
Paper  (Counterpoint)  finds  the  peerless  biographer  Michael  Holroyd  attacking  his  craft— 
his  target:  the  ethics  and  values  of  nonfiction.  In  The  Old  Religion  (Overlook),  David 
Mamet  channels  Leo  Frank,  a  Jew  who  was  railroaded  into  a  life  sentence  for  a  murder  he 
didn't  commit,  then  abducted  from  prison  and  lynched.  Mambo  king  Oscar  Hijuelos  re- 
turns to  his  twin  passions— music  and  Cuba— in  A  Simple  Habana  Melody  (HarperCollins). 
Leslie  Brenner  goes  behind  the  swinging  doors  of  New  York's  elite  watering  hole  Daniel,  doc- 
umenting the  obsessive  Chef  Boulud's  quest  for  The  Fourth  Star  (Clarkson  Potter).  Francisco 
Matteoli  checks  into  Hotel  Stories  (Assouline),  a  photographic  pleasure  dome  featuring  hide- 
aways such  as  Garbo's  refuge  in  Berlin  and  the  Mexican  hacienda  where  Frida  Kahlo  trysted  with 
Trotsky.  Jessica  Helfand  is  Reinventing  the  Wheel  (Princeton  Architectural  Press),  the  slidable  information 
wheels  devoted  to  such  sciences  as  calculating  cocktails  and  charting  nuclear-bomb  blasts.  You'll  never  look  at  a 

Ritz  cracker  the  same— in  The  Silent  Takeover  (Free  Press) 
Noreena  Hertz  reveals  the  dangers  of  companies'  becoming 
more  powerful  than  government.  Write  this  down— Dr.  Gary 
Small's  Tlie  Memory  Bible  (Hyperion)  prescribes  strategies 
to  strengthen  the  brain  and  keep  it  young.  In  Sarah  Mower's 
Oscar  (Assouline),  style-setter  Oscar  de  la  Renta  muses  on  40 
years  of  glamming  up  women.  The  black-and-white  images  of 
photographer  Jerry  Dantzic's  New  York  (Edition  Stemmle)  are 
an  ode  to  the  city  in  the  1950s.  James  Gavin's  Deep  in  a 
Dream  (Knopf)  is  a  sad,  cool  riff  on  the  romantic  life  and  vi- 
olent death  of  Chet  Baker.  Let's  get  lost  . . . 


From  top:  Marie-  Helens  de  Rothschild  sunning  herself  on 
a  boat  in  the  mid- 70s,  from  Oscar;  matchbooks  from 
London's  Savoy  Hotel  and  Amsterdam's  Hilton;  an  information 
wheel  from  Reinventing  the  Wheel;  East  River  Raft, 
Brooklyn,  1958,  photographed  by  Jerry  Dantzic. 
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FANFAIR 


Where  do  I  go  from  here  /  And  is  it  far? 

—Kevin  Avers,  "Where  Do  I  Go  from  Here?" 


W. 


HOT  TRACKS 


LISA  ROBINSON 


hile  everyone  debates  the  Next  Big  Thing,  Eminem  arrives  with 
The  Eminem  Show,  the  new  CD  with  music  from  his  startlingly  com- 
pelling acting  debut  in  the  forthcoming  Curtis  Hanson  film,  8  Mile.  The 
song  "Cleaning  Out  My  Closet"  features  lyrics  worthy  of  Lenny  Bruce 
on  the  verses,  and  singing  like  early  Mick  Jagger  on  the  catchy  choruses. 

Something  old,  something  new:  On 
Heathen,  David  Bowie  has  made  a  real 
David  Bowie  album— his  first  collabora- 
tion in  20  years  with  producer  Tony  Vis- 
conti,  and  by  far  his  best  work  in  ages. 

DJ  Shadow's  The  Private  Press,  with  a  little  mood  here,  some  funk 
there,  and  all  the  irony,  attitude,  and  whatnot  we've  come  to  expect  from 
him,  does  not  disappoint.  Lauryn  Hill  releases  a  two-CD  set,  Lauryn 
Hill  MTV  Unplugged,  complete  with  all  the  soul-searching,  spiritual, 
socially  conscious  songs  from  the  TV  show  aired  last  March.  Paul 
Westerberg  is  just  the  kind  of  sensitive,  self-destructive  artiste  who 
would  put  the  best  song  ("Let  the  Bad  Times  Roll")  11th  on  his  new  CD, 
Stereo— his  strongest  record  since  the  Replacements  broke  up.  Fans 
of  90s  indie  rock  will  be  charmed  by  the  return  of  Kim  and  Kelley  Deal 
and  the  Breeders,  who  sound  as  alternative  as  ever  on  the  amusing- 
ly named  Title  TK. 
Wyclef  Jean  de- 
livers spiritual,  so- 
cially conscious  (but 

never  preachy),  groove-laden  songs  on  Masquerade. 
Trey  Anastasio  obviously  wanted  to  try  something  a 
bit  more  upbeat  than  the  jam-band  confines  of  Phish 
on  his  first,  self-titled,  solo  CD.  Singer-storyteller  Steve 
Earle  releases  the  fantastic  Sidetracks,  a  collection  of 
songs  he  describes  as  previously  "unreleased  or  under- 
exposed." Ralph  Stanley's  haunting,  eponymous  CD 
is  the  first  release  from  DMZ  Records,  the  new  label  run  by  the  Coen  brothers  and  Grammy  winner  T  Bone 
Burnett.  On  Halos  and  Horns,  Dolly  Parton  does  a  spiritual  cover  of  Led  Zeppelin's  "Stairway  to  Heaven." 
Something  borrowed:  In  addition  to  the  cheerfully  admitted  theft  of  other  people's  music,  sampled 
female  voices,  and  atmospheric  bits  and  pieces  taken  from  God  only  knows  where,  Moby's  friendship 
with  David  Bowie  has  served  him  well-several  songs  on  his  dreamy  new  18  sound  like  he's  channeling 
the  Thin  White  Duke.  On  Heathen  Chemistry,  Oasis  has,  once  again,  come  up  with  an  excellent  Bea- 
tles album  circa  the  Rubber  Soul-Revolver  period.  On  Verve  Remixed,  classic  tracks  from  the  great 
jazz  label's  vault  (Ella,  Dinah,  Carmen.  Billie)  have  been  revamped  by  contemporary  D.J.'s  to  sound 
like  a  night  in  the  Buddha  Bar. 

Something  blue:  Robert  Plant  reworks  songs  by  his  early  influences  (Bukka  White,  Arthur 
Crudup,  John  Lee  Hooker)  on  the  delightful  Dreamland.  For  those  who  know  her  only  from  that  Jaguar  com- 
mercial ("At  Last"),  check  out  Etta  James's  live  CD  Burniri  Down  the  House.  The  Jon  Spencer  Blues  Ex- 
plosion rocks  out  Jerry  Lee  Lewis-style  on  Plastic  Fang.  Pete  Seeger's  goddaughter  Toshi  Reagon's  powerful 
voice  shines  on  the  folk-blues  Toshi. 

Also  out:  Tift  Merritt's  impressive  debut.  Bramble  Rose:  rootsy  harmonies  from  Highway  9  on  What  in 

Samhill?:  U.K.  sensation  Gomel's  hard  rock  on  In 
Our  Gun:  Rosey's  seductive  Dirty  Child:  pop  punk 
on  Free  All  Angels,  from  Irish  rockers  Ash;  and 
strong  R&B  from  Kelly  Price  and  Musiq.  If  pre- 
cious British  pop  is  your  cup  of  tea,  new  ones  from 
Badly  Drawn  Boy  and  Pet  Shop  Boys  are  for 
you.  Records  from  the  late  Laura  Nyro,  the  late 
Dave  Van  Ronk,  and  live  Simon  &  Garfunlcel 
will  all  be  released.  Noteworthy  CDs  are  out  from 
newcomers  Loudermilk  and  Marc  Copely,  as 
well  as  CDs  from  Bryan  Ferry,  Silverchair, 
Roland  Gift,  Jarvis  Church,  Beth  Orton,  and 
Uncle  Kracker. 

The  best  news:  not  a  boy  band  in  sight. 
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Clockwise  from 

top:  David  Bowie; 

Lauryn  Hill  on 

MTV  Unplugged; 

Eminem  with 

co-star  Brittany 

Murphy  in 

a  scene  from 

8  Mile;  Wyclef 

Jean;  and  the 

Breeders. 
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Bohemia  by  the  Sea 

IT'S  THE  SEASON  FOR  BOOKS 
ON  THE  HAMPTONS 


M 


ore  people,  more 
cars,  more  houses— and 
now,  for  the  groaning 
Hamptons,  more  coffee- 
table  books,  three  in  a 
clump  just  in  time  for 
summer,  all  celebrating  the 
lure  of  these  onetime  potato- 
farming  towns  for  city-escaping 
artists.  Hamptons  Bohemia 
(Chronicle),  by  art-world  heavies 
Helen  A.  Harrison  and 
Constance  Ayers  Denne,  lays  in 
the  backstory  from  Indians  to 
whaling-era  portraitists,  to  the  1879 
trip  to  East  Hampton  by  Tile  Club 
members  (they  painted  ceramic  tiles),  whose 
rhapsodic  report  in  Scribner's  brought  easel-bearing 
hordes.  Most  fun  are  the  Abstract  Expressionists 
(Jackson  Pollock,  Robert  Motherwell, 
Willem  de  Kooning)  lumbering  out  after  World 
War  II  to  scatter  the  pastoralists  like  plover.  They 
remind  us  that,  along  with  fine  light  and  farm-field 
landscapes,  what  the  Hamptons  offered  were 
cheap  digs.  Now,  as  playwright  Edward 
Albee  wryly  observes  in  his  preface,  the  only  poor 
artists  in  East  Hampton  are  bused  in  from  his  Montauk  foundation. 
Today's  Hamptons  artists,  sumptuously  photographed  by  Vanity  Fair's  Jonathan 
Becker  in  Studios  by  the  Sea  (Abrams),  with  a  smart  introduction  by  V.F.'s  Bob  Colacello, 
are  as  wealthy  as  their  collectors.  April  Gornik  lives  in  a  10,000-square-foot  North  Haven  house,  Polly 
Kraft  lives  in  the  exclusive  Georgica  Association,  and  William  Rayner  has  an  oceanfront  tower  studio. 
No  Pollock-like  paint-dripping  here!  Is  it  coincidence  that  these  artists,  cosseted  in  their  plush  private  realms,  seem 
not  to  influence  one  another's  work  as  their  forebears  did?  Julian  Schnabel  pops  up  in  all  three  books,  but  in 
In  the  Spirit  of  the  Hamptons  (Assouline),  by  Kelly  Killoren-Bensimon,  he's  flanked  by  Sean  "P.  Diddy" 
Combs  and  Sarah  Jessica  Parker:  the  artist  as  just  another  celeb.  Hamptons  spirit,  indeed.  If  Killoren-Bensimon's 
book  shows  just  how  much  Hamptons  art  has  been  subsumed  by  money,  it's  still  an  irresistible  page-turner  for 
the  guest-bedroom  bedside  table.  Of  the  three,  it  also  smells  the  nicest.  -MICHAEL  SHNAYERSON 


SPLENDOR  IN  THE  CRABGRASS 

From  top:  Peter  Beard  in  his  Hamptons  studio;  Jackson  Pollock  and  James  Brooks,  1950;  sailboats  in  Amagansett. 


WORLD  BEAT 


The  coolcAt  new  >ie&tauftant  In.  London's  WcaI  end  i&.  TTlaftket  Place  (11  TTlaftket  Place). . . .  Take,  la  the  irieur 
of  Sydney  Uafthoft.  (and  an.  elegant  cocktail)  f»iOfa  the  glaAA,-enclo4ed  $a&mine  Baft.  (155  Vlctoftia  Stfteet).... 

Paris's  TTiftvana  (3  ilvenue  lTkirigrum)  offeftA.  focd,  dftink,  dancing.,  and  good  Kaftma. 
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Jacobean  Drama 

LAURA  JACOBS'S  WOMEN  ABOUT  TOWN  SHOWS  MOXIE 


omen  are  too  complicated,  caught  in  limbo  between  a  rich  poeticized  past 
and  the  meaningless  postmodern  moment,"  writes  Vanity  Fair  contributing 
sditor  Laura  Jacobs  in  another  of  her  roles,  dance  critic  for  The  New  Criterion. 
Though  she  was  describing  the  feminine  component  of  Twyla  Tharp's  The  Elements,  she 
could  have  also  been  crystallizing  her  thoughts  for  her  upcoming  novel.  Women  About 
Town  (Viking).  Indeed,  it  is  the  kind  of  line  one  of  the  book's  two  main  characters,  Lana 
Burton,  could  have  written  in  her  own  job-she  is  a  cultural  critic,  and  Jacobs  entertains 
the  reader  with  Burn  avigation  of  New  York  City's  treacherous  publishing 

terrain.  Iris  Biddle,  the  book's  other  female  lead,  is  on  a  parallel  artistic  path,  as  a  lamp- 
shade couturiere.  Each  of  these  women  is  also  on  a  romantic  search,  and  Jacobs  lyrical- 
ly records  their  failings  in  ]  ■  -Inmate  successes.  Women  About  Town  is 
elegant  and  witty  and  chart  ".mists  (damsels  on  their  way  to  dame- 
hood),  who  have  taler,  rial  ning  Manhattan  characteristic:  moxie. 
Laura  Jacobs  is  our  new  Dawn  Powell,  but  with  a  more  generous  heart,    -kevin  sessums 


MANHATTAN  ON 

HER  MIND 

Laura  Jacobs, 

photographed 

at  home  in 

New  York  City. 
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nee  upon  a  time,  having  a  tan  meant  you  spent  your  days 
herding  sheep.  In  the  1920s,  Coco  Chanel  returned  from  vacation  on  the 
Riviera  golden  brown.  Suddenly,  being  fabulous  meant  having  nothing  but 
time  on  your  hands  to  lie  there  and  broil.' Since  then,  just  about  everyone 
has  been  wanting  to  get  a  tan.  But  the  craze  has  had  some  downsides- 
witness  the  rise  in  skin  cancer,  and  Tara  Reid. 

As  the  Antarctic  melting  accelerates,  no  one  thinks  it's  safe  to  go  pool- 
side  or  to  the  beach  without  S.P.F.  protection  from  UV 
rays— except  maybe  George  Bush.  You  know  those  new 
Versace  ads?  Even  those  kids  are  probably  wearing  it. 
With  that  in  mind,  Kiehl's  and  Estee  Lauder  are  of- 
fering new  lines  of  sunblock  this  summer,  ranging  from 
S.P.F.  15  to  30.  Also  new  is  La  Plage  Firming  Body  Lotion 
with  S.P.F.  15  from  Geomer.  The  Geomer  people  are 
major  divers,  and  they  have  collected  all  kinds  of  things 
from  the  sea— kelp,  seaweed,  special  seawater— ingre- 
dients, apparently,  which  help  us  look  like  eighth-graders.  S.P.F.  has 
made  its  way  into  makeup  too,  including  Trucco  foundation.  New  from 
the  Sebastian  hair  people,  Trucco  S.P.F.  15  comes  in  nine  shades,  can 
be  used  by  everyone,  and  has  a  cool  pump.  Clarins  hasn't  forgotten 
that  some  of  us  go  to  the  beach  so  we  can  swim  too.  Its  new  line  of  eye 
makeup  is  completely  water-resistant. 

As  everyone  knows  by  now,  due  to  self-tanners  and  bronzers,  you 
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SUNNY  SIDES  UP 

can  get  a  tan  these  days  while  lying  B<jthing  beautje$  from  the 

on  the  sofa  and  watching  Friends.  1960s,  as  pictured  in  California 
Tragically,  the  rise  of  self-tanning  has  Fashion,  out  this  summer 

...  ,  from  Harry  N.  Abrams. 

resulted  in  too  many  orange  people 

(come  visit  the  Conde  Nast  cafete- 
ria). This  summer  brings  a  slew  of  products  that  help  regulate  such 
disasters.  First,  for  the  face.  With  the  exception  of  MAC  and  Bobbi 

Brown,  whose  new  bronzers  are  the  only  matte  ones      | 

on  the  market,  the  key  word  here  is  "glow."  Leading      »• 
this  trend  is  Yves  Saint  Laurent.  Over-the-top  label-     g 
lovers  will  get  into  Versace's  surprisingly  creamy  face 
powder  (compact  emblazoned  with  Medusa,  powder      « 
itself  has  word  "Versace"  imprinted  over  and  over),      t 
Chanel  offers  something  a  little  different  with  Sun  lllu-      \ 
minator  (a  light  gel)  and  Brilliance  Pur  (a  light  cream). 
As  for  self-tanning  the  body,  this  art  form  has  gone  way 
beyond  labor-intensive  creams:  Calvin  Klein  has  come  up  with  some-      | 
thing  called  Liquid  Crystals,  a  kind  of  Jean  Nate  for  the  glow  genera-      5 
tion,  while  Lancdme  has  gone  the  mousse  route,  for  a  fake,  yet  even,      < 
tan  in  less  than  an  hour.  « 

z 

But  there  will  always  be  trailblazers.  Thanks  to  Dior's  new  line,  Snow,      5 
which  literally  brightens  the  skin,  turning  white  is  not  just  for  Michael 
Jackson  impersonators  anymore.  >- 
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NEXT  STOR 
THE  WHITE  HOUSE? 

If  you  designed  a  perfect  politician, 

the  result  might  be  John  Edwards. 

North  Carolina's  increasingly  high-profile 

Democratic  a  former  top  trial 

lawyer,  has  art  ipioningthe 

underdog,  a  whip  ife,  and  a 

personal  tragedy  he  rely  >es  to  exploit 


ne  of  the  five  flanks  of  the 
Pentagon  was  burning  out 
of  control  on  September  11 
last,  and  the  fragile  dome 
of  the  Capitol  might  have 
(without  the  fortitude  of 
some  random  American 
heroes  in  the  sky  some- 
where over  Pennsylvania)  been  smashed 
like  a  skull  or  an  eggshell,  when  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Police  called  at  the  house  of  Sena- 
tor John  Edwards,  Democrat  of  North  Car- 
olina. They  informed  him  that  he  had  to 
proceed  under  guard,  at  once,  to  a  secure 
and  undisclosed  location.  Having  hurried 
home  to  see  to  his  wife  and  small  children, 
who  had  only  recently  moved  to  the  city, 
Edwards  inquired  what  was  to  be  done  for 
them.  The  cops  had  no  instructions  on  this 
point,  doggedly  repeating  that  a  United 
States  senator,  and  a  member  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee,  was  expected  to  obey 
orders.  Quite  a  test  for  a  freshman.  What 
Edwards  calls  "higher  authority"  was  then 
put  on  the  phone  and  told  him  to  get  with 
the  program,  but  absent  any  provision  for 
his  family,  the  Senator  decided  to  stick 
around  under  the  open  skies,  and  after  an 
interval  the  sirens  died  away. 

There  is  the  shadow  government  and 
the  government  that  you  can  see,  and  this 
may  possibly  be  the  beginning  of  a  story 
that  illustrates  the  difference  between  them. 
If  you're  from  North  Carolina,  you  are 
invited,  any  week  that  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 
sion, to  a  "Tar  Heel  Thursday."  There,  you 
can  meet  and  question  the  state's  junior 
senator,  and  get  your  picture  taken  with 
him  if  you  like,  which  most  people  do.  It's 
a  nice  big  caucus  room  in  the  Russell 
Building  with  plenty  of  seats  and  a  sort  of 
horseshoe-shaped  podium  at  the  front. 
On  the  day  I  show  up  there  are  some  80 
rank-and-file  Tar  Heels  in  attendance.  (Be- 
fore you  ask,  the  name  supposedly  comes 
from  the  renowned  ability  of  North  Car- 
olina soldiers  to  stand  their  ground  as  if 
they  were  stuck  to  it.  Some  say  the  com- 
pliment was  paid  by  General  Robert  E.  Lee;  others— maybe 
wishing  to  be  more  "inclusive"— say  that  the  term  dates  from  the 
Revolutionary  War.) 

There's  a  school  group  present,  and  a  delegation  from  the 
North  Carolina  Soft  Drink  Association,  some  ladies  with  a  child- 
care  agenda,  and  a  sprinkling  of  the  curious  and  the  passing- 
through.  Polite  young  aides  circulate  and  take  note  of  requests 
and  concerns.  Just  after  the  stroke  of  noon,  Senator  John  Edwards 
enters  and  hits  his  mark  right  between  the  podium  and  the  seats. 
I'm  already  prejudiced  against  Edwards  because  I've  read  in  Al 
Hunt's  Wall  Street  Journal  column  that  he  is  "the  Robert  Redford 
of  politics,"  and  at  first  sight  he  even  looks  a  bit  like  Redford  in 
Tlte  Candidate:  a  boyish  smile  (he  can  pass  for  younger  than  his 
48  years),  bright  blue  eyes,  and  light-brown  floppy  locks,  which  I 
later  learn  are  sculpted  by  Ian  McWilliams  of  Bravado  Hair  De- 
sign (also  coiffeur  to  Clinton,  Gore,  Daschle,  and  Edwards's  jog- 
ging pal  Indiana  senator  Evan  Bayh). 

Without  preamble  he  thanks  the  folks  for  coming  and  gets 
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Turning  heads 
day  and  night 


Alvin  Goldfarb 
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305  Bellevue  Way  NE  •  Bellevue,  WA  98004 

(425)  454-9393 


Reverso 
Duetto 

When  day 
turns  to  night, 
an  elegant 
woman  turns  her 
Reverso  Duetto's 

case,  to  conceal  its  day- 
time grace,  and  reveal  its 
sparkling  evening  beauty.  It 
is  a  magical  moment  that 
others  love  to  share,  The 
Reverso  has  always  turned 
heads,  and  never  more 
beautifully  than  now. 
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When  Lexus  engineers  set  out  to  build  the 
SC  430  hardtop  convertible,  they  weren't 
just  building  a  convertible.  They 
were  building  a  Lexus.  This 
is  no  small  distinction. 
You  see,  your  traditional 
ragtop  may  offer  the  thrill 
of  an  open  sky,  but  it's  hardly 
a  bastion  of  comfort.  Ragtops  are 
noisy  They  have  been  known  to  leak  both  air 
and  water.  Now  that's  not  very  Lexus-like,  is  it? 


NOTHING  ABOUT 

"RAGTOP" 

SEEMED    VERY 

>     LEXUS.     . 


c 


No,  a  Lexus  convertible  would  have  to  retain 
the  requisite  luxuries  of  its  brethren.  Enter 
the  ingenious,  elegant  SC  430 
hardtop  convertible.  Simply 
press  one  button  and  the 
SC  430s  hardtop  raises 
or  lowers  itself  gracefully. 
In  25  seconds,  no  less. 
When  the  top  is  up,  the  SC  430 


is  transformed  into  a  secure,  weatherproof  sport 
coupe.  Put  the  top  down  and  it's  you,  the  open 


•Lexus  Vehicle  Sk.d  Control  (VSC)  is  an  electronic  si  s    :  Tumi.,,,,  vehicle  control  under  adverse  conditions.  It  is  not  a  substitute  for  safe  driving  practices.  Factors  inclu< 

tire  wear  than  conventional  tires.  Tire  life  may  be  substantia!!;  ,   tlj,  tlrc  technology  is  designed  for  limited  emergency  use  only.  If  air  pressure  is  lost,  vehicle  speed  rn 

Division  of  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A.,  Inc.  Lexus  reminds  you  to  wear  seatbelts,  secure  children  i 


skv  and  its  potent  4.3-liter,  300-hp  V8  engine. 
To  keep  all  this  power  under  control,  the  SC  430 
is  equipped  with  Vehicle  Skid  Control  (VSC),* 
Traction  Control  (TRAC)  and  anti-lock  brakes 
(ABS).  And  huge  18-inch  alloy  wheels*  with 
available  run-flat,  low-profile  tires/  hug  the  road 
and  further  announce  its  sport  coupe  intentions. 
Yet,  if  the  SC  430  performs  like  a  sports  car, 
the  experience  behind  the  wheel  is  remarkably 
refined.  A  windshield-high  cockpit  cowling  and 


rear-wind  deflector  reduce  wind  drafts.  Intuitive 
Climate  Control  senses  and  then  automatically 
regulates  cabin  temperature,  even  in  the  face  of 
a  changing  sun.  Hand-stitched  fine  leather  trim 
caresses  eye  and  skin  and  is  accented  by  burled 
walnut  or  bird's-eye  maple  trim.  Both  front  seats 
are  power-adjustable  and  heated. 

In  short,  the  SC  430  stands  uncompromised. 
And  while  this  might  not  be  very  common  in  a 
convertible,  it  is  quite  common  in  a  Lexus. 


Can  an  automobile  delight,  comfort,  fascinate  and  energize  you?  'lake 
lexus.com  for  a  test  drive  and  find  out.  The  Passionate  Pursuit  of  Perfection. 


©«■ 


ms  and  driver  steering  input  can  all  affect  whether  VSC  will  be  effective  in  preventing  a  loss  of  control-  '  18  x  8.0-in  wheels  with  low-profile  245/40ZR18  tires  .ire  expected  to  experience  greater 
les  per  hour;  cornering,  braking  and  accelerating  must  be  done  with  extreme  caution;  and  the  tire  should  be  replaced  within  100  miles-  See  your  Lexus  dealer  for  details.  ©2002  Lexus, 
id  laws  and  drive  responsibly  For  more  information,  call  800-USA-LEXUS  (800-872-5398). 
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straight  into  a  breezy,  fluent  talk  on  the  McCain-Feingold  bill  on 
campaign-finance  reform  and  the  progress  of  the  patients'  bill  of 
rights.  After  only  three  years  in  the  Senate,  he  is  already  one  of  his 
party's  point  men  on  both  of  these  crucial  and  popular  matters. 
He  doesn't  talk  for  too  long  before  inviting  questions.  As  he  selects 
upraised  hands,  I  notice  without  really  noticing  that  he  moves 
gradually  nearer  to  the  front  rows. 

The  questions  vary  from  the  parochial  to  the  global.  A  high- 
school  student  announces  that  she's  from  "a  town  outside 
Winston-Salem,"  so  to  laughter  the  Senator  asks,  "Yeah,  but 
where  are  you  really  from?,"  and  when  she  tells  him  Yadkinville, 
he  says  he  knows  the  place.  To  everybody's  surprise  her  question 
is  about  bioterrorism,  and  he's  right  on  it.  (His  time  on  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee  hasn't  been  wasted;  he  was  also  on  the  first 
senatorial  plane  to  Afghanistan.)  He  knows  the  issue,  can  give 
her  a  copy  of  the  bill  he's  working  on  . . .  Then  it's  Social  Securi- 
ty, Medicare,  and  tax  cuts,  and  by  the  time  he's  into  these  he's 


he  oughta  be  president.  Damn,  he's  lucky."  North  Carolina  Re- 
publicans are  no  wimps  when  it  comes  to  opposition  research,  but 
this  man  was  in  mock  despair.  "We  tried  everything.  Best  we 
could  do  was  that  his  literature  said  he  was  a  'native'  of  Robbins, 
North  Carolina,  when  he  was  born  in  Seneca,  which  is  in  South 
Carolina."  That's  it?  "Well,  he  said  he  worked  his  way  through  col- 
lege when  he  did  maybe  five,  six  months  unloading  U.P.S.  trucks." 
Uh-huh.  'Well,  he  kinda  swung  both  ways  on  partial-birth  abor- 
tion ..."  By  the  time  his  antagonist  was  telling  me  how  the 
G.O.P.'s  own  focus  groups  had  enthused  while  watching  a  30- 
second  Edwards  ad,  I  was  ready  to  vomit  from  sheer  bipartisanship. 
Anyway,  the  Gore  campaign  had  checked  out  every  possible  neg- 
ative before  short-listing  the  boy  wonder  for  the  vice-presidential 
nomination.  Talk  about  lucky:  not  only  did  Edwards  dodge  the 
foundering  calamity  of  that  loser  campaign,  but  he  has  been  cata- 
pulted onto  five  critical  Senate  committees— health,  commerce, 
small-business,  intelligence,  and,  thanks  to  the  defection  of  Senator 
Jim  Jeffords,  judiciary.  The  party  loves  him.  The  Sunday  talk  shows 


It  is  said  by  some  of  Senator  John 
Edwards's  friends  that  the  loss  of  his  son 
motivated  him  to  run  for  office. 


can't  seem  to  get  enough  of  him.  In  the  span  of  just  a 
few  weeks  earlier  this  year,  he  humbled  Bush's  lame 
judicial  nominee,  Charles  Pickering,  shepherded  the 
campaign-finance  legislation,  and  stood  up  for  the 
right  of  patients  to  sue  their  lousy  H.M.O.'s. 


T 


halfway  down  the  aisle  be- 
tween the  seats.  I  suddenly  get  it.  North  Carolina's  most  successful 
trial  lawyer  is  putting  on  his  Tar  Heel  Thursdays  in  the  Senate 
room  that's  most  like  a  courtroom.  He's  doing  what  he  does  best: 
talking  to  a  jury  and  moving  from  the  well  of  the  court  to  lean  on 
the  box.  His  little  son's  middle  name  is  Atticus,  as  in  the  learned 
classical  friend  of  Cicero  the  litigator,  and  as  in  Atticus  Finch  from 
To  Kill  a  Mockingbird.  But  a  better  comparison  might  be  to  the 
southern  world  of  John  Grisham,  where  attorneys  are  not  small- 
town crusaders  but  big-name  players  in  their  own  right. 

Edwards  has  a  few  disarming  mannerisms:  when  he  doesn't 
know  the  answer  to  a  question,  he  doesn't  mind  saying  so, 
drawling  while  he  fesses  up.  And  he  has  one  giveaway  tactic:  his 
easiest  answer  is  to  say,  "There  are  no  easy  answers."  Still,  he  is 
pretty  open  and  quite  persuasive.  Also  well  briefed.  Afterward,  I 
go  for  a  ladylike  cocktail  with  some  of  the  child-care  activists. 
They  are  natural  Democrats,  but  it  is  plain  that  they  purely  loved 
their  ne"  ,.  .  \  happen  to  mention  how  interesting  it  was 
that  all  but  one  of  the  questioners  were  female.  One  of  the  ladies 
looks  at  aie    •  lass.  "Honey,  he  called  on  the  women." 

And  so  he  about  it.  Gender  gap?  He's  proba- 

bly got  that  lii 

One  of  his  polil  s  back  home  was  almost  lyrical 

when  I  reached  bin  n't  quote  me,  but  I  think 

he  may  have  a  messiati  .  m  he  was  a  lawyer,  other 

lawyers  would  come  to  court  j  tiis  closing  arguments. 

He  never  seemed  to  lose  a  case.  e  gets  to  run  for    enate 

and  wins  right  off.  Now  he's  on  all  i.  ■ ,  v  sav 
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he  Republicans  used  to  think  they  had  him  there 
too.  Of  course  he  wants  lawsuits.  He's  a  trial  lawyer, 
isn't  he?  And  the  masses  despise  shyster  suits  and 
ambulance  chasers,  don't  they?  True  enough,  but  there 
were  maimed  and  broken  children  inside  the  ambu- 
lances that  Edwards  tracked  down.  And,  as  he  told  me, 
"people  hate  insurance  companies  more  than  they  hate  lawyers." 
In  his  years  at  the  personal-injury  bar,  he  evolved  an  entire  practice 
on  that  simple  principle.  Infants  harmed  at  birth,  a  teenager  tossed 
out  of  a  psychiatric  hospital  who  then  commits  suicide  . . .  Gregory 
Peck  wouldn't  have  been  ashamed.  Then  how  would  you  feel  if 
you  were  the  parents  of  Valerie  Lakey,  who  was  five  years  old  when 
she  frisked  around  a  North  Carolina  wading  pool  in  1993  and  was 
pulled  into  the  drain?  So  strong  was  the  suction  that  it  tore  out  the 
little  girl's  intestines,  which  have  since  (you  will  be  glad  to  know) 
been  partially,  if  painfully,  repaired.  Her  life,  though,  is  a  continual 
misery  of  feeding  tubes.  Now,  how  would  you  feel  if  you  discovered' 
that  the  firm  that  built  the  drain,  a  Wisconsin  concern  named  Sta- 
Rite,  knew  of  13  previous  incidents  involving  children  caught  in  its 
machinery?  Edwards's  tactic  during  trial  was  to  refuse  all  of  Sta- 
Rite's  out-of-court  offers  and  interim  settlements,  to  lay  out  the  ev- 
idence, and  in  response  to  the  company's  eventual  question  What 
do  you  want?  to  reply.  What  have  you  got?  The  jury  hit  them  for 
$25  million,  to  roars  of  applause  and  a  national  award  from  the 
Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America.  The  Lakey  girl's  parents 
volunteered  to  help  in  Edwards's  1998  Senate  run,  when  he  came 
from  behind  to  unseat  Lauch  Faircloth,  a  Helms  clone  without  the 
easy  charm,  whose  main  boast  was  that  he  owned  300,000  hogs. 
It  does  not,  for  lawyers  or  for  politicians,  get  much  better  than  this. 
But  lucky?  Not  so  fast.  Edwards's  life  and  career  were  a  blended 
version  of  the  American  Dream  until  1996.  Born  to  a  humble  fam- 
ily from  the  textile  mills;  first  in  his  lineage  to  attend  college;  suc- 
cessful at  the  law  school  in  Chapel  Hill;  married  to  his  tough- 
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minded  and  bright  law-school  sweetheart;  two  clever  and  charm- 
ing children;  a  terrific  law  practice  which  included,  among  some 
lighter  cases,  a  defense  of  someone  sued  by  RCA  for  unauthorized 
possession  of  an  Elvis  recording.  Yet,  call  no  man  lucky,  said  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  until  he  is  dead.  In  1995,  John  Edwards  climbed 
Mount  Kilimanjaro  with  his  firstborn  son,  Wade,  as  his  companion. 
("He  was  my  best  friend,"  Edwards  says,  simply.)  The  next  year, 
the  boy  placed  well  in  a  national  essay  contest  and  was  invited  to 
the  White  House  to  receive  recognition  from  the  then  First  Lady. 
He  was  16.  I've  now  read  the  essay.  It  was  good.  A  few  weeks  later, 
in  April  1996,  Wade's  Jeep  Cherokee  was  casually  flipped  over  by 
the  high  and  mighty  winds  that  govern  the  approach  to  the  barrier 
islands  of  North  Carolina,  where  the  family  had  a  beach  house.  His 
death  was  cruel  and  capricious.  There  was  nobody  to  sue. 

Before  he  accompanied  his  son,  John  Edwards  had  only  been 
to  the  White  House  once.  If  he  ever  gets  there  in  his  own 
right,  it  will  be  because  he's  running,  and  living,  for  two.  In 
his  lapel,  he  still  wears  the  boy's  Outward  Bound  pin.  It  is  said  by 
some  of  Edwards's  friends  that  the  loss  motivated  him  to  run  for 
office.  (Wade's  finalist's  essay  was  about  going  with  Daddy  to  the 
voting  booth  on  Election  Day  and  seeing  that  everybody  was 
equal  when  they  pulled  the  lever;  this  theme  finds  a  place  in  most 
Edwards  speeches.)  Other  friends  remember  him  talking  about 
taking  a  shot  at  politics  before  that.  This  may  be  a  distinction 

The  Republicans  nationally  and  locally 
to  call  Edwards  "Clinton  Lite,"  because 
potential  for  triangulation. 


like 
of  his 


without  a  difference;  it's  very  plain  that  his  motivation  in  politics, 
as  in  law,  has  to  do  with  vindicating  the  younger  generation.  He 
and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  were  left  with  one  daughter,  Cate,  after  the 
tragedy.  (She  is  now  at  Princeton.)  They  decided  that  the  only 
means  of  real  recovery  was  to  go  for  parenthood  again.  Elizabeth 
Edwards  abandoned  her  own  law  practice  in  bankruptcy  litigation, 
and  aware  of  the  risk  of  "replacement  child  syndrome,"  which  can 
create  a  lonely  remaining  child,  she  began  a  course  of  hormone 
shots  and  gave  birth  to  Emma  Claire  when  she  was  48.  (Elizabeth 
is  four  years  older  than  her  husband.)  She  produced  John  Atticus 
when  she  was  50.  For  some  time  Edwards  was  the  only  senator  to 
have  his  children  in  the  Senate  day-care  center.  These  were  the 
ones  not  invited  to  the  bunker  on  September  11.  "You  can  imag- 
ine," Edwards  says,  "what  Elizabeth  was  like  at  that  point." 

By  now  I  can  imagine,  because  by  now  my  wife  and  I  have 
seen  a  certain  amount  of  the  Edwardses.  The  Elizabeth  factor  is 
clearly  a  determining  one  here.  Extremely  bookish  and  learned 
(and  smart,  which  isn't  at  all  the  same  thing),  with  an  English 
major,  she  found  the  high  point  of  the  dismal  2000  election  to 
be  the  moment  when  John  was  described  as  "an  intellectual." 
This  description  he  cheerfully  repudiates,  and,  indeed,  it  is  re- 
ported by  colleagues  that  he  seldom  carries  a  book  on  the  flight 
back  to  Raleigh-Durham.  He  prefers  verbal  briefings,  too,  from 
his  staff.  Our  get-acquainted  dinners  were  off  the  record,  but 
having  seen  the  Edwardses  a  quatre  in  Washington,  and  among 
their  friends  in  North  Carolina,  I  can  tell  you  this  much:  They 
have  a  fabulous  home  off  Embassj  Row,  within  hailing  distance 
of  the  Rodham-Clinton  man  rds's  personal  wealth  is 

estimated  in  the  tens  of  million    a  of  his  triumphs  in 

personal-injury  suits;  he  was  able  to  g  :tte  cam- 

paign $6  million.)  The  furniture  is  some  t  heavy,  and  from 
North  Carolina.  Elizabeth  worries  that  t  n't  child- 


friendly  enough,  but  it  seemed  pretty  child-friendly  to  me:  I  saw 
Emma  Claire  and  John  Atticus  having  their  bath,  and  they  are 
as  cute  and  towheaded  as  could  possibly  be.  There  is  a  bust  of 
Wade  on  a  desk,  and  I  didn't  have  to  wonder  whether  I  should 
mention  it,  because  both  parents  talk  easily  and  seriously  about 
this  near-annihilating  earthquake  in  their  lives.  They  do  this, 
however,  in  private.  There  will  be  no  excruciating  Gore-like  mo- 
ment of  public  exploitation. 

The  Republicans  nationally  and  locally  like  to  call  Edwards 
"Clinton  Lite,"  because  of  his  immense  charm  and  his  youth,  his 
evident  ambition  and  his  potential  to  triangulate  a  moderate 
"southern  strategy"  for  the  Democrats.  It's  true  that  Edwards's 
first  major  Senate  speech  was  against  the  impeachment  of  Clin- 
ton, where  he  impressed  even  the  hard  right  with  his  lawyerly  but 
eloquent  presentation  (having  caught  the  eye  of  Tom  Daschle). 
But  there  is  none  of  our  Bill's  sleaziness  or  selfishness,  and  no 
distraught  family  background  or  record  of  shady  and  evasive  an- 
swers. Edwards  has  also  had  a  career  outside  professional  politics. 
In  any  case,  it's  clear  that  the  Senator  has  a  role  model  of  his  own. 
Let  me  put  it  like  this:  he  was  delighted  to  find  that  his  Senate  of- 
fice had  once  belonged  to  Teddy  Kennedy. 

We  talk  a  bit  about  the  senior  senator  from  Massachusetts, 
who  has  been  "mentoring"  Edwards  over  the  past  three  years 
and  freely  mentioning  his  name  as  a  possible  presidential  nomi- 
nee. We  slightly  skate  around  the  junior  senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, who  is  also  reasonably  handsome  and  pos- 
sessed of  both  an  impressive  wife  and  (if  only  as  a  • 
result)  deep  pockets.  Rather  gallingly,  perhaps,  Sen- 
ator John  Kerry's  middle  initial  is  F.  People  keep 
"mentioning"  him  too.  But  it's  been  a  long  while 
since  the  Democrats  won  with  a  candidate  from 
the  Northeast.  The  Gore-Lieberman  ticket  carried  I 
exactly  no  states  of  the  former  Confederacy;  many 
are  the  party  strategists  who  already  think  that  Ed-  ■ 
wards  could  have  made  the  difference  in  2000,  let  alone  next  t 
time.  Edwards  sees  a  good  deal  of  Bob  Shrum,  who  crafted  Ted- 
dy's "Dream  Shall  Never  Die"  oration  at  the  New  York  Demo- 
cratic convention  in  1980.  And,  having  said  that  he  disapproved  I 
of  pacs,  Edwards  has  inaugurated  one  of  his  own.  Its  name  is 
New  American  Optimists.  I  think  I  have  an  idea  of  the  strategy 
for  2004.  It  was  road-tested  during  a  visit  to  Iowa  in  March  of  I 
last  year.  Before  an  audience  that  had  barely  heard  of  him,  Ed-  - 
wards  made  a  virtue  of  being  a  lawyer.  He  presented  himself  as 
the  advocate  that  everybody  needs,  the  man  who  can  alter  the  | 
odds  in  favor  of  the  little  guy  and  gal.  He'd  won  a  big  settlement 
for  a  kid  named  Ethan  Bedrick,  who  had  been  denied  insurance : 
care  for  a  cerebral-palsy  condition.  "I  see  on  one  side  a  little  boy. 
named  Ethan  Bedrick  and  on  the  other  side  piles  of  money  and  I 
power  and  lobbyists,"  he  said.  Hats  in  the  air.  Get  ready. 

J|f  the  Democratic  National  Committee  had  any  brains,"  saidl 
I  Ralph  Nader,  "they  would  take  Johnnie  Edwards's  presentation  j 
I  in  North  Carolina  for  regular  people  and  send  it  to  every, 
candidate  all  over  the  country."  Edwards's  Senate  seat  is  up  in 
2004  (it  has  changed  hands  in  every  election  since  1974),  and  a 
Republican  state  senator  named  Patrick  Ballantine  has  tried  and 
failed  to  pass  a  law  he  termed  the  "John  Edwards  amendment," 
to  prevent  the  Senator  from  running  for  the  Senate  and  the  White 
House  at  the  same  time.  The  happy  result  of  this  is  that  all  his 
office's  new  Internet  domain  names  containing  the  word  "Ed- 
wards" and  the  figure  "04"  can  be  read  two  ways.  Meanwhile,  he 
has  managed  to  visit  every  one  of  North  Carolina's  hundred  coun- 
ties. Taken  together  with  his  TV  appeal,  this  has  been  described  as 
following  an  air  war  with  a  ground  war. 

"Southern  strategy"  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  Dixiecrats  and  the 
Democratic  Leadership  Council:  a  set  of  compromises  and  retreats 
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of  the  sort  that  don't  enthuse  the  party  base.  But 
here  again,  political  fate  has  been  kind  to  Edwards. 
He  has  been  able  to  position  himself  as  a  sort  of 
anti-Helms.  Not  so  much  by 
fighting  against  the  old 
right's  Prince  of  Darkness, 
who  is  finally  issuing  his 
lengthy,  complex,  withdraw- 
ing roar.  More  by  being  his 
polar  opposite.  Don't  laugh 
at  North  Carolina,  with  its  somewhat  protracted 
speech  rhythms,  its  incubation  of  Billy  Graham,  its 
lengthy,  complex  wrestle  with  the  problem  of  indoor 
plumbing,  its  historic  quarrel  over  the  definition  of 
barbecue,  and,  until  recently,  its  two  antediluvian 
senators.  The  state  that  sometimes  claims  Andrew 
Jackson  has  been  transformed  in  the  past  two 
decades.  Its  population  has  grown  by  37  percent, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  Yankee  immigration  as 
well,  and  its  industries  have  shifted  from  textiles,  to- 
bacco, and  furniture  to  pharmaceuticals,  banking, 
and  biosciences.  The  shiny  symbol  of  this  is  the 
burgeoning  "Research  Triangle"  of  clinics,  labo- 
ratories, and  telecommunications  plants  around 
Raleigh-Durham  and  the  traditionally  liberal  en- 
clave of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  This  is  Edwards  country  locally  and,  it  could 
well  be,  nationally. 

We  join  a  large  group  of  the  Edwardses'  friends 
at  a  very  smart-but-casual  Raleigh  restaurant  one 
weekend  evening.  Young  couples  predominate:  edu- 
cated professionals,  emphasis  on  legal  eagles,  a  few 

For  some  time  Edwards  was  the  only  senator  to 
have  his  children  in  the  Senate  day-care  center. 


beards,  and  some  cigars.  The  Senator  is  good  in  a  context  like 
this;  he  has  an  infectious  laugh  and  a  talent  for  anecdote.  Raleigh 
is  an  area  where  the  name  of  the  late  stock-car  gladiator  Dale 
Earnhardt  still  has  totemic  power,  and  Edwards  tells  of  meeting 
a  man  at  a  gas  station  up  in  the  hills  right  after  September  11. 
"Real  bad  year,"  said  the  man.  The  Senator  solemnly  concurred. 
"Yeah,"  said  the  guy.  "First  Dale  and  now  this  shit."  Edwards 
somehow  manages  to  relate  the  story  without  condescension. 

He  then  tells  me  the  counterpart  of  the  focus-group  account 
I'd  had  from  the  Republican.  "They  get  people  in  a  room  and 
get  them  to  react  to  clips  of  you,  and  the  strategist  guy  can 
watch  them  without  them  knowing  it,"  he  says.  "I  was  told  that 
all  the  Helms  fans  really,  really  liked  me.  I  asked  how  that  could 
be— I  had  nothing  in  common  with  old  Jesse.  'Well,  first,'  said 
the  focus-group  guy,  'it  means  you're  gonna  win.'"  It  turned  out 
that  the  voters  liked  Edwards  for  saying  what  he  meant.  The  classic 
case  down  here  was  the  flag-burning  amendment,  which  had  enor- 
mous local  popularity.  Edwards— the  first  feasible  candidate  not 
to  have  faced  the  Vietnam  dilemma— came  out  against  any  such 
meddling  with  the  Constitution,  and  repeatedly  told  conservative 
audiences  that  he  didn't  mind  about  the  polls.  They  could  respect 
that.  (It  is,  incidentally,  the  reverse  of  Clintonism.)  He  gives  me  a 
look  as  he  finishes  the  story,  and  says,  "You  know,  I  really  do  be- 
lieve that.  I  think  that  you  must  never  in  fool  people."  I  sud- 
denly see  how  effective  he  might  be  with  I  also  notice,  up 
closer  this  time,  that  he  has  a  large  mole  on  1   -  upper  lip  that  a 


vainer  man  might  have  had  removed.  "Oh, 
yeah,"  he  says,  noticing  my  noticing.  "That's  the 
other  feedback  we  got.  'What's  that  thing  on  his 
lip?' "  A  few  days  later  another  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal article  reverses  the  A  Hunt  line,  confronting 
"this  hegemony  of  the  handsome"  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  Edwards  ought  to  campaign  "fully  veiled."  But  by 
this  point  I've  gotten  over  my  Robert  Redford  irritation.  (It  re- 
vived in  early  April  when  Lynne  Wasserman,  daughter  of  Lew 
and  Edie,  threw  yet  another  big  Beverly  Hills  reception  to  intro- 
duce Edwards  to  the  Hollywood  set.) 

We  are  in  Raleigh  because  the  Edwardses  have  set  up  a  local 
learning  laboratory  in  memory  of  Wade,  with  a  fully  equipped 
computer  room  for  afterschool  students  who  don't  have  a  P.C.  at 
home.  (Elizabeth  was  annoyed  to  find  that  some  teachers  give 
extra  credit  for  printed-out  work,  because  students  without  this 
capability  are  automatically  at  a  disadvantage,  and  the  social 
implications  are  obvious.) 

The  learning  lab,  which  has  a  Web  site  and  hopes  to  generate 
emulators,  is  attached  to  the  Broughton  High  School  in  Raleigh, 
where  both  Wade  and  Cate  were  students.  On  the  morning  after 
our  dinner,  the  Senator  visits  the  school  to  help  launch  his 
School  Service  Act.  Entering  a  well-lit  and  well-stocked  library, 
he  is  politely  adored  by  the  staff  and  by  the  kids.  The  proposed 
bill  is  a  simple  one:  enhanced  federal  grants  for  states  and 
schools  that  require  "service"  from  their  high-school  students. 
One  by  one,  having  introduced  himself,  Edwards  calls  upon  boys 
and  girls  who  have  volunteered  to  work  in  hospices  or  hospitals 
or  with  overseas  charities.  The  atmosphere  is  suffused  with 
warmth:  it's  almost  too  nice.  And  the  setting  is  small-town  and 
intimate.  However,  without  using  up  too  much  imagination  I  can 
hear  the  building  future  cadence  of  "Ask  not  what  your  country 
c  >n  do  for  you  . . .  "  D 
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nty-two  years,  eleven  films,  a  great  friendship  is  a  beautiful  thing. 
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In  the  March  26  issue  of  the  Globe, 
the  ugly  sister  of  the  Big  Three 
gossip  mags  (the  other  two  being 
the  more  presentable  National  En- 
quirer and  the  Star),  Celine  Dion, 
the  Canadian  singer  with  the  in- 
tensely dramatic  personal  life, 
made  a  profound— yes,  profound- 
observation.  Asked  why  she  chose 
to  change  her  son's  diapers  rather  than 
have  nannies  do  the  honors,  Dion  re- 
plied that  it  was  the  best  way  to  moni- 
tor the  child's  health  and  well-being. 
"The  poop  says  it  all,"  she  proclaimed. 
"When  you  want  to  know  the  truth, 
look  to  the  poop." 

Look  to  the  poop— that's  the  guid- 
ing principle  of  the  supermarket  tab- 
loid. Granted,  the  tabloids  cater  to  a 
slob  mentality  that  one  associates  with 
mullet  haircuts  and  muumuus.  Their 
editorial  policy  often  combines  the 
ethical  standards  of  Watergate  bur- 
glars with  the  prissy  hypocrisy  of 
horny  preachers.  They  invade  privacy, 
pay  informants,  misquote,  exaggerate, 
distort,  fabricate,  set  up  honey  traps 
(such  as  the  gotcha  stings  that  am- 
bushed Frank  Gifford  and  political  ad- 
viser Dick  Morris),  fish  through  med- 
ical records,  and  punch  up  grainy  spy 
photographs  that  make  stars  look 
bloated,  ravaged,  or  demented  (V 
ney  Houston  with  her  mouth  unhinged 
as  if  in  mid-primal  scream).  Ano 
to  experienced  gold  prospectors,  bi  i 
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The  tabloid  age  began 
in  the  50s  with  Generoso 

Pope  s  gore-spattered 

National  Enquirer,  and  his 

obsession  with  Jackie  0. 

touched  off  a  celebrity 

hunt  that  would  culminate 

in  Princess  Diana's  death. 

But  through  mayhem 

and  martyrdom,  the  scandal 

sheets  have  reflected 

America  s  gamy  id, 

breaking  news  from  the 

national  gutter 


somewhere  in  those  clumps  of 
bogus  quotes  and  contrived  hys- 
teria (REGIS  QUITS!;  JENNIFER  ANI-  j 
STON  NUDE  PHOTO  SCANDAL— BRAD'S 
FURY  OVER  HIS  TOPLESS  WIFE!)  is  a 

truth  about  America's  mayhem  en- 
tertainment and  political  culture 
that  you  won't  find  reading  the  edi- 
torial pages  or  listening  to  public  ra- 
dio. Whether  it's  O.  J.  Simpson's 
Bruno  Magli  shoes  or  Monica  Lew- 
insky's stained  dress,  Mike  Tyson 
toking  up  or  Mariah  Carey  melting 
down,  the  tabloids  present  a  com- 
posite photorealist  portrait  of  aj 
country  as  wealthy,  powerful,  and 
fixated  on  spectacle  as  Rome  in  its 
imperial  prime  regularly  and  irra-  | 
tionally  spazzing  out.  It  isn't  the  i 
whole  picture  of  America,  but  nei- 
ther is  Robert  Altman's  or  Don 
DeLillo's.  What  the  tabloids  give  us 
is  thermal  imagery  of  the  mass 
libido. 

Cultural-declinists  who  bemoan  \ 
the  "dumbing  down"  of  America  i 
often  fail  to  observe  how  so  much 
of  what  was  once  septic  and  sub- 
moronic  in  the  media  slowly  be- 1 
comes  house-trained,  gentrified.  An-| 
gling  and  aspiring  to  a  better  class 
of  sleaze— that,  too,  is  the  Ameri- 
can way.  Supermarket  tabloids, 
which  once  polluted  newsstands 
like  inkblot  squirts  from  warped 
psyches,  their  blatantly  doctored 
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photos,  genuine  atrocity  shots,  gruesome 
headlines,  and  leering  text  leaving  a 
grimy  residue,  have  spiffed  themselves  up 
in  recent  years  to  appeal  to  a  more  so- 
phisticated sucker.  They  now  dish  a  mild- 
ly deodorized  dirt,  the  pastel  colors  of 
the  papers  evoking  an  artificial  bouquet 
of  floral  accents.  Instead  of  Dumpster- 
diving  solely  into  celebrity  garbage,  as  in 
the  past,  the  tabloids 
have  taken  to  foraging 
into  the  affairs  of  Belt- 
way players,  breaking 
page-one  stories  that 
the  serious  news  out- 
lets can't  ignore,  no 
matter  how  much  it 
gnaws  at  them.  (I  can 
see  Bernard  Kalb  of 
CNN's  Reliable  Sources 
staring  at  the  ceiling 
now,  ruing  another  journalistic 
erosion.)  It  was  The  National  En- 
quirer that  busted  the  news  that 
the  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson  had 
been  a  bad  bunny  with  an  em- 
ployee of  his  Rainbow/pusH  Co- 
alition, and  that  went  full  throttle 
investigating  the  Clinton  pardon 
giveaway.  To  some,  this  cam- 
paign for  respectability  and  polit- 
ical impact  has  come 
at  a  cost.  Like  a  seedy 
carnival  converted  into 
a  theme  park,  the  tabs 
aren't  as  much  tawdry 
fun  as  they  used  to 
be— their  animal  spirits 
have  become  corpora- 
tized.  "Today's  National 
Enquirer  is  the  Las  Ve- 
gas of  journalism,"  wrote 
the  cultural  reporters  Jane 
and  Michael  Stern.  "You 
know  it  was  built  on  dirty  money  and 
bad  taste,  but  it  is  now  clean  and  safe 
for  the  whole  family." 

What  Bugsy  Siegel  was  to  the  creation 
of  Las  Vegas,  another  shady  vision- 
ary was  to  the  invention  of  the  su- 
permarket tabloid.  In  1952  a  25-year-old 
former  C.I. A.  employee  named  Generoso 
Pope  Jr.  purchased  a  sorry  excuse  for  a 
Sunday  paper  called  the  New  York  Enquir- 
er. Pope's  father  was  the  kingpin  owner  of 
the  nation's  largest  Italian-language  paper, 
//  Progresso  Italo- Americano,  whose  pages 
enthusiastically  barked  the  praises  of  Fas- 
cist dictator  Benito  Mussolini.  Pope  Sr. 
was  also  pals  with  Mob  boss  Frank  Costel- 
lo,  whom  he  asked  to  be  Gene  junior's 
godfather.  According  to  Bill  Sloan's  valu- 
able history  of  tabloids,  . 
Hog  Eat  My  Baby!,  Costello  also  served  as 
godfather  in  the  Mario  Puzo  sense,  back- 


ing Pope's  bid  for  the  New  York  Enquirer 
and  providing  frequent  infusions  of  cash. 
As  Sloan  notes,  the  murky  alliance  of 
Mafia  money  and  vague  C.I.A.  connec- 
tions has  fed  a  lot  of  conspiracy  theories 
over  the  decades  regarding  the  tabloid's 
possible  role  as  a  sewage  outlet  for  disin- 
formation and  influence  peddling.  (There's 
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POPE  IMPIOUS 

Above,  National  Enquirer  kingpin 
Generoso  Pope  Jr.  at  his  desk, 
Lantana,  Florida,  June  1975; 

left,  Enquirer  backer  and  reputed 

mobster  Frank  Costello. 


little  debate  that  historically  the 
tabs  have  shown  greater  relish  skinning  the 
hides  of  liberal  Democrats  the  Kennedys, 
the  Clintons,  Jesse  Jackson,  Gary  Condit— 
than  they  have  conservative-Republican 
corn  dogs.) 

Inspired  by  the  ogling  he  once  saw 
caused  by  a  car  crash.  Pope  converted  the 
New  York  Enquirer  from  an  anemic  also- 
ran  into  a  splattered  intersection  of  sex, 
gore,  and  gossip  where  the  readers  were 
the  rubberneckers.  Like  Robert  Harrison, 
who  founded  the  celebrity  rap  sheet  Confi- 
dential the  same  year  the  New  York  En- 
quirer was  sold  (and  was  the  subject  of 
one  of  Tom  Wolfe's  best  early  profiles, 
"Purveyor  of  the  Public  Life"),  Pope  took 
Weegee's  snapshot  sensationalism  and 
Walter  Winchell's  rat-a-tat  spiel  so  far 
down-market  you  couldn't  see  sunlight. 
(Compared  with  the  film  noir  high  con- 
trasts of  Weegee's  best  work,  the  pictures 
in  the  old  i  iquirer  looked  like  coffee 
grounds.)  It      as  in  the  50s  and  early 


60s,  as  the  Enquirer  gradually  went  na- 
tional (changing  its  name  in  1954),  that  it 
earned  the  trashy  notoriety  it  has  since 
struggled  to  outgrow.  Headlines  such  as  I 
CUT  OUT  HER  HEART  AND  STOMPED  ON  IT! 
and  TEENAGER  TWISTS  OFF  CORPSE'S  HEAD 

. . .  TO  get  GOLD  teeth  hollered  from  cov- 
ers of  issues  pocked  with 
photos  of  tortured  ani- 
mals, starved  children, 
mutilated  corpses,  and 
grotesque  human  defor- 
mities. Published  on 
the  cheap,  The  National 
Enquirer  made  a  mint. 
Copycats  sprang  up 
from  the  slimepool, 
managing  to  be  even 
cruder  than  the  origi- 
nal (evolution  in  reverse).  Some 
of  the  shock-horror  stereotyping  is 
now  laughably  quaint,  such  as  the 
fixation  on  slam-bam  lesbians  (ac- 
tual headlines:  mate  swapping 
at  a  lezzie  love  camp;  lesbian 
gang  attacks  beauty  queen) 
and  the  itchy  excitement  over  in- 
terracial sex  (white  men  like  it 
black:  a  negro  beauty  tells 
why),  but  the  absence  of  style, 
even  the  kind  of  punk  style  that 
Tom  Wolfe  christened  the  "aesthe- 
tique  du  schlock,"  gives  the  early 
tabloids  a  flophouse  dinginess  that 
no  degree  of  pop-cult  nostalgia  can 
make  sparkle.  The  morbid  voyeurism  they 
practiced  was  delivered  as  a  jab  to  the  eye, 
bypassing  civilized  defenses  and  aesthetic 
distance.  The  emaciated  victims  in  some  of 
these  photos  seem  caged  by  the  camera, 
pet  food  for  the  tender  imaginations  of  se- 
rial killers  and  the  director  John  Waters. 

The  Enquirer  and  its  competition  tried  so 
hard  to  outdo  one  another  in  the  hacked- 
limbs,  boiled-baby  buffet  that  newsstands 
looked  as  if  they  were  hosting  cannibal 
parties.  Despite  the  boom  in  sales  in  the 
late  50s,  the  trend  couldn't  last,  and  not 
only  because  the  gore  was  reaching  flood 
levels.  The  landscape  was  shifting.  The 
corner  newsstand  was  becoming  a  disap- 
pearing relic  of  city  life,  like  the  trolley  car 
and  the  Superman  phone  booth.  Thou- 
sands of  local  newsstands  and  family- 
owned  shops  boarded  up  in  the  mid-60s 
as  major  chains  branched  into  the  neigh- 
borhoods. Generoso  Pope  Jr.  had  the  sen- 
sibility of  a  snail,  but  he  did  possess  the 
cunning  agility  to  see  around  the  next  cor- 
ner and  radically  adjust  course.  He  under- 
stood that  the  only  way  tabloids  could 
thrive  as  their  urban  habitat  declined  was 
by  being  sold  in  supermarkets,  and  that 
supermarkets  wouldn't  stock  a  tabloid  as 
long  as  it  printed  spew.  Choosy  grocery 
shoppers  tend  to  shun  butchered  corpses 
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greeting  them  on  the  magazine  rack  at  the 
checkout  line.  It  was  time  to  give  the 
tabloid  a  scrub  job.  As  Bill  Sloan  puts  it, 
Pope  Gene,  as  he  was  known,  "issued  the 
most  sweeping  'papal  decree'  of  his  ca- 
reer: No  more  gore!"  The  Enquirer  was 
going  to  become  as  blue-sky  inspirational 
as  Reader's  Digest.  Out  with  the  sideshow 
geeks  and  mad  slashers,  in  with  Little 
Timmy  valiantly  battling  leukemia  and 
feisty  grandmas  fending  off  muggers  with 
their  purses. 

The  Enquirer's  staff  was  aghast.  It  was 
like  asking  an  experienced  team  of  grave 
robbers  to  take  up  gar- 
dening. Rival  tabs  and  in- 
dustry onlookers  viewed 
this  as  a  staggering  mis- 
calculation that  would 
lose  the  old  faithful, 
who  would  defect  to  the 
racier  titles,  and  fail  to 
lure  a  new  flock.  The 
naysayers  felt  vindicat- 
ed as  the  Enquirer's  cir- 
culation took  an  imme- 
diate dive,  its  sales  dropping  by  about 
250,000  copies— one-quarter  of  its  paid 
readership.  This  wasn't  a  circulation  fall- 
off:  it  was  a  form  of  mass  suicide.  How- 
ever, Pope  proved  the  farsighted  victor: 
urban  newsstands  continued  to  vanish, 
the  shakier  tabloids  folded,  and  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  profits  that  had  padded 
the  Enquirer's  bottom  line  during  its  first 
gallop  of  success  bought  it  enough  time, 
marketing  talent,  and  leverage  to  imple- 
ment a  mass-distribution  strategy  that 
would  make  The  National  Enquirer  as  in- 
dispensable to  every  American's  bath- 
room library  as  TV  Guide  and  crossword 
puzzles. 

Pope  was  also  a  content-visionary,  the 
first  idea  merchant  to  seize  and  exploit 
the  boundless  love-hate  fascination  with 
Jackie  Onassis.  After  a 
snippy  tell-all  cover  story 
in  which  a  former  nanny 
disparaged  Jackie's  child- 
rearing  practices  sent 


newsstand  sales  through  the  roof.  Pope 
unleashed  packs  of  high-paid  hyenas  on 
the  trail  of  her  and  her  Greek  tycoon  hus- 
band. Aristotle.  The  Enquirer's  lust  for  the 
Jackie  O.  money  shot  escalated  into  a 
rolling  orgy  as  every  other  tabloid  and  Eu- 
rotrash  magazine  joined  the  mad  pursuit. 
The  pesky  motor-scooter  paparazzi  of 
Fellini's  La  Dolce  Vita  multiplied  and  mo- 
bilized into  convoys  of  cutthroat  oppor- 
tunists bankrolled  with  bribe  money  to 
tickle  the  palms  of  nannies,  maids,  bell- 
hops, busboys,  window  washers,  hospital 
staff,  valet-parking  attendants,  and  other 
helpful  snitches.  Jackie  couldn't  sunbathe 
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without  a  1.000-mm.  lens  taking  aim  from 
the  bushes.  She  was  eventually  able  to  set- 
tle into  a  life  and  career  of  relative  normal- 
cy in  Manhattan,  but  others  weren't  so 
lucky.  It  was  open  season  on  the  world- 
famous,  and  open  season  never  closed. 
The  ferocity  and  velocity  of  these  scav- 
enger hunts  would  converge  and  crescen- 
do in  a  traffic  tunnel  in  Paris  on  a  sum- 
mer night  in  1997  as  the  furies  unleashed 
by  the  Jackie  phenomenon  finally  claimed 
a  sacrificial  bride.  Princess  Diana. 

In  1974.  Pope's  National  Enquirer  faced 
the  first  heavyweight  challenge  to  its  su- 
permarket hegemony:  the  arrival  of  the 
National  Star,  published  by  Rupert  Mur- 
doch, whose  London  scandal  sheet  News 
of  the  World  had  in- 
spired Pope's  ongo- 
ing makeover  of  the 
Enquirer.   The   pub- 
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fishers  Pope  had  bested  before  were  in- 
significant scroungers  who  thought  small— 
this  was  different.  Murdoch's  entry  into  the 
field  was  like  having  Bigfoot  show  up  on 
your  welcome  mat.  His  News  Corporation 
had  the  resources,  willpower,  experience, 
and  jugular  instinct  to  trade  thunder  with 
an  entrenched  brand  name,  and  could 
draw  upon  its  roster  of  tabloid  dailies  to 
staff  the  Star  with  a  ferret  colony  of  Aus- 
tralian and  British  hacks.  Murdoch  intro- 
duced the  National  Star  (its  name  later 
shortened  to  the  Star)  with  an  expensive 
ad  campaign  that  was  like  the  first  round 
of  a  major  arms  race.  The  Enquirer  coun- 
terattacked with  a  brilliant  ad 
campaign  whose  catchy 
tag  line  was  "Enquiring 
minds  want  to  know." 

Not  since  the  tabloid 
heyday  of  the  30s,  when 
Menckenesque  cynics 
and  ambulance  chasers 
turned  reporting  into  a 
contact  sport,  had  there 
been  such  a  scramble  for 
red  meat  that  would  sell 
copy.  (Lysa  Moscowitz- 
Mateu,  one  of  the  co-authors  of  the  tabloid 
memoir  Poison  Pen,  describes  sneaking 
into  a  hospital  to  interview  the  actor  Ray 
Sharkey,  who  was  dying  of  AIDS,  and  rat- 
ting out  acquaintances  from  12-step  pro- 
grams.) And  because  the  Enquirer  and  the 
Star  had  more  money  to  lavish  than  met- 
ropolitan dailies  in  the  Depression,  some 
of  the  competitive  stunts  turned  into  sick 
extravaganzas.  When  Princess  Grace  died 
in  a  car  crash  in  1982,  a  team  of  nine  En- 
quirer reporters  flew  on  the  Concorde  to 
Paris  (other  sources  say  it  was  a  chartered 
Learjet).  where  they  linked  up  with  nine 
stringers  summoned  from  different  parts 
of  Europe  and  Africa.  Then  they  swarmed 
Monaco,  where  they  locked  up  exclusive 
rights  to  the  accident  scene  by  paying 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  gar- 
dener in  whose  backyard  Princess  Grace's 
car  landed.  The  Enquirer  then  bought 
the  exact  make  and  model  of  her 
car  and  continued  on  page  99 1 
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GRIME  SCENE 

Q:  What  was  black  and  white 

and  read  all  over?  A:  Tabloids 

before  they  went  legit. 


A  Special  Advertising  Sect 


GLORIA  REUBEN 

Well  before  her  40th  birthday,  Gloria  Reuben  seeii 
have  left  no  stone  unturned.  Already  an  accomplis 
actor,  singer,  dancer,  model,  and  classical  pianist,  she  feels 
like  she's  just  now  beginning  to  hit  her  stride.  While 
acting  has  always  taken  center  stage  (made  famous  by^L 
memorable  role  on  ER),  Gloria  keeps  coming  back  to 
music.  She  kicked  off  the  millennium  on  a  high  note. 
"Being  onstage,  singing  backup  for  Tina  Turner,  was  a 
Ohce-in-a-lifetime  experience.  It  was  incredible  to  take  a 
chance  and  follow  my  passion."  Two  years  later,  she  still 
cant  shake  the  beat  that's  pulsing  through  her  veins.  She's 
currently  writing  and  co-producing  her  debut  album. 
"I  feel  totally  at  peace  with  myself  because  I'm  doing 
exactly  what  I  want  to  be  doing.  My  face  has  changed — 
I  look  more  like  myself  than  ever." 


,MATIC  RESULTS  PRESENTS 


They  say  that  beauty  is  only  skin  deep.  But  these  women:Ja>eg  to  differ.  And  with  each 

passing  year,  they  challenge  that  notion  with  a  growing  roster  of  extraordinary  achievements. 

Every  success  story  shows  all  over  their  faces.  And  they've  never  looked  better. 

Here,  they  reveal  to  Pond's  just  how  they  earned  their  lines. 


LAURA  HILLENBRAND 

Thirty-five-old  author  Laura  Hillenbrand  has  | 
to  appreciate  the  occasional  gray  hair  and  ever 
one  of  her  little  lines.  "I've  completely  revised 
idea  of  what's  beautiful.  I  used  to  think  that  I 
something  with  the  passage  of  time.  Now  I  he 
all  these  things  are  the  signs  of  living  a  full  li 
Few  people  cherish  each  day  as  does  Laura,  wl 
will  to  live  has  been  challenged  by  a  debilitarij 
case  of  Chronic  Fatigue  Syndrome.  Despite  yt 
ncapacitating  exhaustion  and  vertigo,  she  fou 
the  inspiration  to  go  on  in  Seabiscuit:  An  Awe- 
Legend,  the  triumphant  best-seller  she  spent  k 
years  writing  from  the  confines  of  her  bedroa 
gave  every  last  ounce  of  energy  I  had  to  reseat 
and  writing  this  book.  I've  been  defined  for  1 
years  by  this  illness;  this  was  a  way  to  give  ray 
new  meaning  and  reconnect  with  the  world.* 


WOLCOTT 


continued  from  paoe  9;  re-staged  the 
accident  for  a  cover  photo.  The  bill  for 
the  entire  Princess  Grace  production  came 
to  $150,000  ($281,000  in  today's  money), 
but  it  was  worth  it— the  issue  sold  close 
to  six  million  copies. 

The  mid-70s  to  the  late  90s  were  the 
hallelujah  days  of  the  supermarket 
tabloid.  (At  their  peak  in  the  early 
80s,  they  had  an  estimated  readership  of 
43  million  per  week.)  So  much  fame,  fol- 
ly, and  reckless  excess— it  was  a  monu- 
mental bonfire  of  the  vanities,  a  remake 
of  It's  a  Mad,  Mad,  Mad,  Mad  World  with 
an  all-star  cast  of  Cher,  Elvis,  Madonna, 
Michael  Jackson,  Brooke 
Shields,  Frank  Sinatra, 
Rock  Hudson,  Elizabeth 
Taylor,  Joan  Collins,  Rose- 
anne,  Brett  Butler,  Kelsey 
Grammer,  Shannen  Do- 
herty,  Vanna  White,  Oprah 
Winfrey,  O.  J.  Simpson, 
Nicole  Brown  Simpson, 
Bruce  Willis,  Demi  Moore, 
Farrah  Fawcett,  Ryan 
O'Neal,  John  McEnroe, 
Tatum  O'Neal,  Heidi  Fleiss,  Charlie 
Sheen,  Jack  Nicholson,  Liz  Hurley,  Drew 
Barrymore,  Gwyneth  Paltrow,  Brad  Pitt, 
Tom  Cruise,  Nicole  Kidman,  Regis  Phil- 
bin,  Kathie  Lee  Gifford,  Maury  Povich, 
Connie  Chung,  Mickey  Rourke,  Russell 
Crowe,  Robert  Downey  Jr.,  Pamela  An- 
derson, and  a  supporting  unit  teeming 
with  strippers,  prostitutes,  personal  train- 
ers, porn  stars,  drug  dealers,  cult  mem- 
bers, Price  Is  Right  hostesses,  and  tattooed 
trailer-park  tramps  from  Jerry  Springer's 
greenroom.  Even  tabloids  that  made  no 
pretense  of  mirroring  reality  prospered. 
The  Weekly  World  News,  a  forerunner  to 
The  Onion  that  specialized  in  surrealistic 
news  flashes  (such  as  the  discovery  of  a 
WW  II  bomber  lodged  in  a  moon  crater), 
won  a  loyal  wiseass  following  with  its 
pointy-eared  mascot.  Bat  Boy— who  later 
became  the  hero  of  an  Off  Broadway 
musical— and  the  foaming-at-the-mouth 
tirades  of  fictional  superpatriot  Ed  Anger. 
(Ed's  answer  to  school  violence:  arm  the 
students!) 

The  time  capsule  that  celebrates  and 
preserves  the  cubic-zirconium  glamour  of 
the  tabloid  era  is  The  National  Enquirer: 
Thirty  Years  of  Unforgettable  Images  (Talk 
Miramax),  a  large,  glossy  coffee-table 
scrapbook  of  the  paper's  most  famous  and 
notorious  photos.  Some  reviewers  consid- 
ered this  deluxe  presentation  a  betrayal  of 
the  pastework  aesthetic  that  gives  the 
tabloids  their  cruddy  pseudo-authenticity. 
And  too  many  of  the  pictures  are  routine 
publicity  stills— more  Life  magazine  than 
louche.  But  the  best  shots  from  the  En- 


quirer, blown  up  and  shown  full-frontal, 
achieve  a  Helmut  Newton-ish  sheen  of 
narcissistic  damnation.  A  topless  Nicole 
Simpson  lounging  by  the  pool  ratifies 
Camille  Paglia's  insight  that  "it  was  the 
tabloids  alone  who  brought  Nicole  Brown 
Simpson  back  as  a  real  personality,  who 
gave  her  new  life  as  a  charismatic  pres- 
ence [and],  by  showing  her  sexual  power, 
helped  illuminate  the  turbulent  obsessions 
and  power  games  that  escalated  into  her 
brutal  murder."  The  full-page  shot  of  Jon- 
Benet  Ramsey,  tarted  up  in  white  tulle, 
painted  toenails,  and  hoop  earrings,  is  a 
portrait  of  sexual  projection— a  Hallmark 
card  for  pedophiles.  Michael  Jackson  ly- 

The  tabloids  present  a  composite  photo-realist 
portrait  of  a  country  as  wealthy,  powerful, 

and  fixated  on  spectacle  as  Rome  in  ib  impend 
prime  regularly  and  irrationally  spanmg  out. 


HOLY  MOLARS! 

With  his  Spock  ears  and 
cute  fangs,  Bat  Boy  became 
a  tabloid  star  in  1999 — 
and  a  theater  inspiration. 
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ing  in  a  hyperbaric  oxy- 
gen chamber,  Ted  Dan- 
son  in  Sambo  blackface 
joking  at  the  dais  of  a 
Friars  Club  roast  as 
then  girlfriend  Whoopi 
Goldberg  chortles, 
Larry  King  striking  a 
disco  pose  in  a  Saturday  Night  Fever  out- 
fit, the  layout  of  celebrity  mug  shots  (in- 
cluding the  famous  one  of  Hugh  Grant 
following  his  arrest  for  looking  for  love  in 
all  the  wrong  places)— you  stare  at  these 
pictures  and  think,  Our  showbiz  culture  is 
completely  Fruit  Loops.  We're  humoring 
their  hallucinations. 


/  maintain  that  every  death  today  is 
violent.  That  is  the  nature  of  human  death 
in  our  time,  whether  it's  splattered  all 
over  TV  or  remains  invisible  to  all  hut  the 
unbelieving  consciousness  of  the  victim  . . . 
—Seymour  Krim,  "Notes  Towards  My 
Death,"  from  What's  This  Cat's  Story? 
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ith  the  morgue  shots  of  Elvis  and 
River  Phoenix  in  their  coffins,  the 
snaps  of  a  decrepit  Dean  Martin 
climbing  out  of  a  car,  a  puffy  Liza  Min- 
nelli  without  makeup,  and  a  strung-out 
Dana  Plato  (the  child  star  from  the  sit- 
com Different  Strokes  who  died  of  an  over- 


dose in  1999),  the  National  Enquirer  book 
hints  at  something  that  smacks  the  reader 
in  the  face  each  week  in  the  papers  them- 
selves—the probing,  mocking  emphasis  on 
decay,  disease,  and  mortality.  The  tabloids 
traffic  in  vile  bodies,  delighting  in  spreads 
on  fading  stars  who  have  dilapidated  due 
to  drugs,  booze,  anorexia,  or  binge  eating. 
Weight  fluctuations  make  the  tabs  giddier 
than  Joan  Rivers  in  a  sea  of  fashion  vic- 
tims. The  only  thing  they  get  off  on  more 
than  celebrity  skinnies  (grab  Calista 
Flockhart  by  the  ankles  and  make  a  wish) 
are  celebrity  chubbies— they'll  actually  run 
helpful  arrows  pointing  to  the  cottage- 
cheese  deposits  of  cel- 
lulite.  And  God  help 
any  sex  symbol  or  even 
modest  cutie  who's 
had  the  bad  taste  to 
age  ungracefully— the 
tabloids  take  glee  in 
juxtaposing  photos  of 
the  smooth,  radiant 
features  of  their  youth 
with  the  geological 
ruins  that  they've 
(  become.  No  wonder 
some  Hollywood  stars 
spend  their  sunset  years 
in  seclusion,  not  want- 
ing to  have  the  disparity 
between  then  and  now 
flung  in  their  faces.  Oh, 
the  tabloids  will  do  the 
occasional  "Fifty  and  Fab- 
ulous!" feature  to  showcase 
former  TV  babes  who  are 
still  filling  their  leotards  just 
fine,  but  it's  Anna  Nicole 
Smith  annexing  the  sur- 
rounding area  with  her  hips 
or  Elizabeth  Taylor  being  car- 
ried out  on  a  stretcher  that  really  flips 
their  switch. 

Age  has  crept  up  on  the  tabloids  them- 
selves, eroding  their  grip  on  shoppers.  Cir- 
culation has  trended  down  since  the  deliri- 
ous highs  of  the  70s  and  80s.  "In  1994, 
The  National  Enquirer  had  a  circulation  of 
more  than  3.1  million  readers,"  the  Ameri- 
can Journalism  Review  reported.  "In  1999, 
it  had  2.1  million  readers.  Star's  circula- 
tion dropped  from  nearly  2.8  million  in 
1994  to  1.8  million  in  1999."  It's  no  mys- 
tery what's  been  biting  the  tabs.  Their  suc- 
cess spawned  a  litter  of  clones  that  whit- 
tled away  their  base.  Tabloid  print  begat 
tabloid  TV  with  Murdoch's  A  Current 
Affair  (1987),  whose  broadcast  coups  in- 
cluded bootleg  videotapes  of  "rough  sex" 
killer  Robert  Chambers  tearing  the  head 
off  a  doll  and  Rob  Lowe  doing  X-rated 
push-ups  atop  an  under-age  girl.  A  Cur- 
rent Affair  was  a  synergistic  fit,  hyping  the 
Star  s  cover  stories  and  providing  face  time 
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for  Murdoch's  top  gunslingers  from  the 
Star  and  New  York  Post  (such  as  Steve 
Dunleavy  and  his  fabulous  pompadour). 
Tabloid  TV  exploded  in  syndication  and 
before  long  the  monkey-see-monkey-do 
networks  were  defacing  the  memory  of 
Edward  R.  Murrow  with  magazine  pro- 
grams that  covered  tabloid  subjects  with 
an  aerosol  foam  of  sickly  sweet  sentimen- 
tality and  phony  solicitude.  Interviewers 
adopted  the  tender  tone  of  grief  coun- 
selors as  they  tried  to  tweeze  every  sliver 
of  sadness  out  of  widows  and  orphans. 
A  similar  solemnity  afflicted  print.  Once 
prim  newsweeklies  increasingly  poached 
on  tabloid  turf  by  classing  up  the  same 
subjects  with  a  smart  coating  of  pop  so- 
ciology (O.J.  as  racial  Rorschach  test. 
Madonna  as  postmodern  shape-shifter— 
that  sort  of  thing). 

As  social  taboos  lost  their  stigma,  the 
tabloids  lost  their  power  to  intimi- 
date. It's  difficult  to  ruin  reputations 
when  reputations  have  become  so  fungi- 
ble. Giggly,  hung-over  actors  and  rock 
stars  blurt  out  indiscretions  to  Howard 
Stern  that  celebrities  in  the  past  hired  pub- 
licists to  hush  up.  Since  the  90s,  public 
disgrace  has  become  a  good  career  move, 
the  springboard  to  rehabilitation  and  ac- 
ceptance. You  check  into  Betty  Ford,  do 
penance  on  Oprah  or  Primetime  Live, 
choke  up  at  the  right  poignant  moment, 
and  wait  for  the  ratings  to  come  in  to 
count  the  sympathy  vote.  Even  going  after 
closeted  stars  is  no  longer  the  trophy  hunt 
it  once  was.  Stars  now  "out"  themselves 
and  stage-manage  the  official  announce- 
ment. (Rosie  O'Donnell  got  two  hours  of 
prime  time  on  ABC  to  state  the  obvious.) 

A  pivotal  event  for  the  tabloids  was 
the  death  of  Princess  Diana  in  1997. 
Whether  or  not  the  paparazzi  racing  af- 
ter her  and  Dodi  Fayed  were  culpable  for 
the  fatal  crash,  the  reports  of  the  photog- 
raphers' frantic,  boorish  behavior  before 
and  after  triggered  a  wave  of  revulsion 
from  which  the  tabloids  have  never  fully 
recovered.  The  history  of  the  supermarket 
tabloid  is  demarcated  by  an  ever  more 
climactic  series  of  car  accidents:  the  one 
that  inseminated  Generoso  Pope  Jr.'s 
idea  for  the  New  York  Enquirer;  Princess 
Grace's,  which  turned  tabloid  publishers 
into  spectacle  producers;  and  Princess 
Diana's,  which  seemed  to  lay  bare  the 
destructive  wish  fulfillment  lurking  in  the 
hysteria  of  celebrity  worship  all  along— 
the  malevolence  under  the  exploitation. 
Her  tragic  crack-up  was  the  last  in  an  un- 
holy trinity.  As  with  Elvis  and  the  Ken- 
nedys, the  tabloids  persist  in  resurrecting 
her  image,  unable  to  let  go.  That's  one 
of  the  problems  with  tabloids  today— too 
many  ghosts. 


While  tabloidization  has  spider-veined 
throughout  the  media  culture,  the 
supermarket  tabloids  themselves 
have  become  a  monopoly  power  supply. 
Since  the  death  of  Generoso  Pope  Jr.  in 
1988  and  the  sale  of  Murdoch's  Star  in 
1990,  a  byzantine  series  of  buyouts  and 
consolidations  have  resulted  in  all  of  the 
major  tabloids'  being  published  by  Ameri- 
can Media  Inc.,  owned  by  Evercore  Capi- 
tal Partners.  All  of  the  papers  are  based  in 
Florida  and  overseen  by  David  Pecker, 
John  Kennedy  Jr.'s  former  partner  at 
George  and  a  man  given  to  grand  Pooh- 
Bah  posturing.  A  title  queen,  he's  listed  on 
the  National  Enquirer  masthead  as  "Chair- 
man, President  &  Chief  Executive  Officer," 
and  no  one  else  is  allowed  to  speak  on  be- 
half of  American  Media  under  penalty  of 
exile.  The  dirty  tricks  that  once  typified  the 
tabloid  scene  are  no  longer  tolerated,  as 
competition  has  given  way  to  play-nice 
cooperation.  Blockbuster  stories  are  now 
divvied  up  rather  than  fought  over.  "If  a 
big  Hollywood  story  breaks,"  Pecker  told 
the  American  Journalism  Review,  "then  the 
Enquirer  would  do  the  investigative  stories, 
the  Star  would  cover  the  impact  to  the  ce- 
lebrity's career,  and  the  Globe  would  really 
do  the  spicy  parts  of  the  story."  This  is  why 
the  Globe  has  long  been  the  taste  choice  of 
discerning  tabloid  connoisseurs  like  myself. 
Pecker's  dream  to  make  American  Me- 
dia the  Conde  Nast  of  Laundromat  litera- 
ture became  more  of  an  uphill  climb  after 
anthrax  claimed  the  life  of  one  employee 
and  forced  the  evacuation  of  the  editorial 
headquarters  in  Boca  Raton  last  October, 
the  first  known  post-9/11  act  of  bioterror- 
ism.  It's  still  unclear  why  its  offices  were 
targeted,  although  its  proximity  to  a  flight 
school  used  by  the  terrorists  and  the  tab- 
loids' attacks  on  Osama  bin  Laden  led  con- 
spiracy buffs  to  suspect  payback.  But  in 
the  teeth  of  dwindling  circulation  and  poor 
morale.  Pecker  and  American  Media  aren't 
retrenching,  like  so  many  print  titles— they're 
ramping  up.  The  Enquirer  and  Star  in- 
creased their  pages  in  March,  promising 
supersized  portions  of  the  celebrity  poop: 
"more  news,  more  information,  more  exclu-i 
sive  interviews,  more  entertaining  photos— 
and  more  FUN!"  Sounds  exhausting,  but  in 
the  tabloids  continue  to  falter,  no  one  can  say 
they  didn't  go  down  fighting.  For  all  their  in- 
trusions and  idiocy,  the  tabs  serve  as  useful, 
wild-card  deflators  of  the  sham,  hypocrisy, 
and  All  About  Eve  intrigues  of  America's 
entertainment  culture,  which  has  become 
the  world's  entertainment  culture.  At  their 
best,  they  read  like  rough  drafts  of  a  James 
Ellroy  novel— contemporary  history  in  thd 
gamy  raw.  They  may  often  be  guilty  of 
practicing  "gutter  journalism,"  but  the  last 
50  years  have  taught  us  there's  a  lot  going 
on  in  the  gutter.  It's  where  secrets  swim.  □ 
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Glamorous 
Whispers 

Hard  on  the  dizzying  whirl  of 

parties  during  Hollywood's  Oscar  week, 

the  author  joined  the  circus  at  the 

Skakel  trial.  Here's  what  he  learned  about 

the  Kirk  Kerkorian  paternity  suit, 

the  delayed  arrest  of  Robert  Blake  for 

murder,  the  Safra  case, 

and  the  Kennedy  offensive 


left  Los  Angeles  and  moved  back  to  New  York  22 
hen  11  iv  movie  career  ended  and  my  writing  career  be- 
gan, but  I  .  returning  to  L.A.,  whether  it's  to  cover  a  tri- 
al o:  just  friends  1  made  during  the  quarter-century  I 
lived  in  Be\  erly  ]  ;  me.  Oscar  week  is  the  best  time  of  the 
year  to  be  in  H  Ii  festive  the  way  Mardi  Gras  is  in  New 
Orleans.  The  movie  h  ii  the  one  1  hang  out  with, 
talks  of  nothing  v  all  use  just  first  names- 
Russell,  Denzel,  Nico  tonstop  parties,  and 


many  of  them  are  q 
which  ends  the  festivitie 
night.  On  the  preceding  nig/ 
er  affairs,  including  the  Miraim. 
at  the  Mondrian  Hotel.  Miramax  . 
tions  this  year  for  ///  the  Bedroom 
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swarmed  around  Judi  Dench  and  Sissy  Spacek  to  wish  them  luck. 
I  also  went  to  the  New  Line  party,  hosted  by  co-C.E.O.  Robert 
Shaye  at  his  spectacular  hilltop  house.  New  Line  had  a  total  of  14 
nominations,  for  Lord  of  the  Rings:  Fellowship  of  the  Ring  and  I  Am 
Sam,  and  Ian  McKellen,  between  dances,  was  being  wished  good 
luck  on  all  sides.  At  the  glamorous  outdoor  lunch  party  hosted  by 
media  mogul  Barry  Diller  and  his  wife,  Diane  Von  Furstenberg, 
some  of  the  prettiest  people  I  ever  saw  were  strolling  over  the  man- 
icured lawns.  I  went  to  the  party  given  annually  by  ICM  supera- 
gent  Ed  Limato,  who  represents  such  high-voltage  stars  as  Denzel 
Washington  and  who  lives  in  a  beautiful  house  with  Hollywood 
history:  Dick  Powell  lived  there  during  his  marriage  to  Joan 
Blondell,  and  George  Raft  lived  there  during  his  affair  with  Betty 
Grable.  The  lobby  of  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel,  where  all  of  us  from 
Vanity  Fair  were  staying,  was  a  scene  of  continual  excitement  with 
all  the  new  arrivals  and  greetings,  and  the  hotel  pool  was  the  hot 
spot  for  lunch.  One  day,  I  had  lunch  at  the  Hotel  Bel-Air  with 
my  old  friends  Nancy  Reagan  and  Betsy  Bloomingdale.  Although 
the  subject  didn't  come  up,  for  obvious  reasons,  I  later  discov- 
ered that  they  had  dined  the  night  before  at  a  party  given  by 
Mrs.  Edmond  Safra  at  L'Orangerie  on  La  Cienega  Boulevard. 
In  town  to  attend  the  Academy  Awards,  Lily  Safra  was  staying 

on  the  top  floor  of  the  Regent 
Beverly  Wilshire,  with  guards 
around  the  clock. 

Wendy  Stark,  a  contributing 
editor  of  this  magazine,  and  I 
stopped  briefly  at  one  lunch 
party  that  looked  like  a  scene 
from  The  Great  Gatsby.  You 
drove  through  gates  and  up 
a  hill  to  a  courtyard  in  front 
of  an  enormous  mansion  in 
the  Spanish  style.  I  realized 
immediately  that  I  had  been 
there  before— in  the  late 
50s,  it  must  have  been— when 
Marion  Davies,  the  movie- 
star  mistress  of  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  lived 
there.  The  current  owner, 
Leonard  Ross,  a  Los  Ange- 
les business  tycoon,  has  re- 
stored the  house  to  look 
exactly  as  it  did  in  Hearst's 
time.  In  the  library  is  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  Davies, 
dressed  all  in  pink,  which 
was  used  in  one  of  her 
movies.  The  pool  at  the  far  end  of 
the  garden  is  as  magnificent  as  the  pool  at  Hearst's  famous  cas- 
tle. San  Simeon,  where  the  popular  and  witty  Marion  Davies  ruled 
as  chatelaine.  She  was  a  far  more  talented  actress  and  comedi- 
enne than  Orson  Welles  portrayed  her  as  being  in  his  masterpiece, 
Citizen  Kane,  in  which  he  changed  her  to  a  failed  opera  singer. 

I  was  always  fascinated  by  Marion  Davies.  Back  in  the  30s,  her 
sister  Rose  had  been  the  mistress  of  my  wife's  grandfather.  He  died 
during  an  amorous  encounter  with  Rose  on  his  yacht  off  Miami, 
and  she  had  to  be  spirited  away  so  that  there  would  be  no  scandal. 
His  widow,  my  wife's  grandmother,  married  again  the  next  day  and 
traveled  from  California  to  Chicago  with  her  new  husband  to  at- 
tend her  late  husband's  funeral.  It  was  a  front-page  story  in  its  day. 
During  my  years  in  Hollywood,  I  became  friends  with  the  late 
Charles  Lederer,  a  screenwriter  from  the  30s  to  the  60s,  who  was 
the  nephew  of  Marion  Davies.  Charlie  Lederer  kept  scrapbooks  of 
party  pictures  taken  at  San  Simeon  and  at  the  enormous  beach 
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house  Hearst  built  for  Davies  in  Santa  Monica.  Knowing  of  my 
remote  connection.  Charlie  got  me  invited  to  a  party  at  Davies's 
house.  Hearst  was  dead  by  then,  and  the  Hearst  sons  had  frozen 
Davies  out.  On  the  day  Hearst  had  died,  the  company  stopped 
delivering  the  first  edition  of  its  afternoon  paper.  Tlie  Herald  Exam- 
iner, to  her  front  door,  something  it  had  done  all  through  the  years 
of  their  long  romance.  Davies  later  married  someone  else.  She  was 
old,  a  bit  blowsy,  and  a  little  drunk  the  day  I  went  there,  but  you 
could  still  see  that  she  had  been  a  beauty.  She  was  sitting  on  a  sofa 


tests  by  collecting  a  swab  of  saliva  from  Kerkorian's  adult  daughter, 
telling  her  that  it  was  for  her  teenage  son's  science  project,  and 
then  submitting  it.  together  with  a  sample  of  Kerkorian's  DNA,  to 
a  lab  in  Seattle.  Bonder  responded  to  her  old  friend  Darrien  by 
calling  her  "an  opportunistic  social  climber"  who  "would  do  any- 
thing to  ingratiate  herself  to  Kirk."  Kirk  Kerkorian.  meanwhile,  had 
submitted  strands  of  his  and  Kira's  hair  for  DNA  testing,  which 
proved  conclusively  that  he  was  not  the  child's  father. 

The  sympathy  of  the  crowd  on  Marion  Davies's  old  terrace  was 


I  wrote  to  Cardinal  Law  saying  I  thought  he  should  resign. 


SCANDALS 

Above,  Marion  Davies, 
mistress  of  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  in  a 
boat  in  her  garden, 
1954.  Right,  Cardinal 
Bernard  Law,  of 
Boston,  under  fire  for 
protecting  pedophile 
priests  in  the 
Catholic  Church. 


holding  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne, and  two  of  her  great 
friends.  Mary  Pickford.  the 
silent-film  star,  and  Hedda 
Hopper,  the  Hollywood  gos- 
sip columnist,  were  prop- 
ping her  up.  taking  care  of 
her.  It  was  like  a  scene  from 
Sunset  Boulevard. 

Tt  was  the  big-money 
crowd,  as  opposed  to  the 
movie  crowd,  who  were 
at  the  party  on  Ross's  terrace, 
having  drinks  before  lunch, 
and  the  most  frequent  topic 
of  conversation  was  Holly- 
wood financier  Kirk  Kerkorian,  the 
84-year-old  multibillionaire  who 
had  become  involved  in  a  paternity 
suit  of  epic  proportions  with  a  37- 
year-old  former  tennis  pro  named 
Lisa  Bonder,  which  was  being  cov- 
ered in  vivid  detail  by  Ann  O'Neill 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Kerkori- 
an and  Bonder  had  had  a  five-year 
affair  and  she  had  become  preg- 
nant. Kerkorian,  whom  I  know,  scrupulously  avoids  pub- 
licity, and.  though  he  was  married  twice,  has  never  really  been 
the  marrying  kind.  He  never  had  any  intention  of  marrying  the 
tennis  pro.  who  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  named  Kira. 

According  to  Ann  O'Neill.  Kerkorian  was  extremely  generous 
to  Bonder,  giving  her  an  S8  million  house.  S3  million  for  renova- 
tions, and  an  allowance  of  S50.000  a  month  for  the  child.  Kira's 
first-birthday  party  at  the  Hotel  Bel-Air  cost  S70.000.  She  had 
three  nannies.  Bonder,  however,  wanted  her  daughter  to  have  the 
Kerkorian  name,  so  the  parents  worked  out  a  deal  whereby  they 
would  marry  for  a  month,  which  they  did  a  year  and  a  half  after 
the  birth  of  the  baby.  Then,  as  agreed  upon  in  advance,  they  di- 
vorced, but  now  little  Kira  was  Kira  Kerkorian  and  Lisa  Bonder 
was  Lisa  Bonder  Kerkorian.  But  Lisa  wanted  more.  She  took  Ker- 
korian to  court  to  raise  the  child's  support  to  S320.000  a  month, 
or  less  only  if  she  could  have  the  use  of  Kerkorian's  private  jet. 
Kerkorian  said  in  court  papers  that  she  had  engaged  in  a  six-year 
campaign  to  part  him  from  his  money.  He  referred  to  Kira  as  the 
"defendant's  daughter,"  not  as  his  own,  for  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  child  was  not  in  fact  his.  Bonder's  onetime  close 
friend  Darrien  Iacocca.  the  ex-wife  of  Lee  Iacocca,  former  head 
of  both  the  Ford  and  Chrysler  motor  companies,  testified  that 
Lisa  had  told  her  she  was  having  an  affair  with  a  writer-producer 
at  the  same  time  she  was  having  th  th  Kerkorian.  Iacoc- 

ca said  Bonder  had  told  her  that  bl  od  tests  proved  Kerkorian 
was  the  father,  but  it  later  developed  that  Bonder  had  faked  the 


completely  on  the  side  of  Kirk  Kerkorian.  As  I  was  leaving 
L.A.  a  few  days  later.  I  learned  that  the  judge  had  ruled 
that  Kerkorian  had  to  pay  nearly  half  of  Bonder's  S500.000 
legal  fees.  This  story  is  still  in  the  works. 

T'm  the  kind  of  Catholic  best  described  as  lapsed,  which 
means  I'm  not  a  regular  at  Sunday  Mass,  but,  at  the 
core  of  me.  I'm  very  much  a  Catholic,  brought  up  in 
the  kind  of  family  that  had  priests,  and  occasionally  a 
bishop  or  an  archbishop,  to  dinner.  In  fact,  my  brother 
the  writer  John  Gregory  Dunne  was  named  after  Arch- 
bishop John  Gregory  Murray,  who  had  married  my  par- 
ents. When  my  time  of  departure  from  this  life 
comes.  I'll  most  certainly  telephone 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  which  is 
close  to  where  I  live  in  New  York, 
and  ask  for  a  priest  to  come  over 
quick  and  administer  the  last  rites. 
But  what  about  this  church  pe- 
dophilia scandal?  I'm  horrified,  em- 
barrassed, and  ashamed  every  time  I 
hear  of  the  latest  episode  of  the  ram- 
pant sexual  molestation  of  children  by 
Catholic  clergy  that  has  been  front- 
page news  for  weeks  now,  shockingly 
dramatized  recently  by  the  suicide  of 
a  priest  against  whom  charges  were 
about  to  be  made  public.  I  watched  a 
kindly-looking  priest  on  television  be- 
ing taken  off  in  handcuffs  from  the  courtroom  to  jail.  He'd  been 
accused  of  molesting  as  many  as  130  young  boys.  What  is  worse 
for  me.  though,  is  the  fact  that  certain  cardinals,  particularly  Car- 
dinal Law  of  Boston  and  Cardinal  Egan  of  New  York,  have  partic- 
ipated in  cover-ups  of  known  molesters  by  having  them  transferred 
to  other  parishes  or  sent  for  brief  stays  in  psychiatric  institutes, 
and  in  payoffs  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars  in  order  to  buy 
the  silence  of  the  families  of  the  molested.  Is  that  where  the  mon- 
ey hardworking  people  drop  in  the  collection  basket  each  Sunday 
has  gone?  No  wonder  so  many  parochial  schools  are  falling 
apart  for  lack  of  repairs,  or  closing  down  altogether.  I  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  Cardinal  Law  saying  I  thought  he  should  resign,  a  week  be- 
fore Newsweek  put  him  on  its  March  4  cover  as  an  emblematic 
figure  in  the  scandal.  I  have  long  been  critical  of  Pope  John  Paul 
II  for  his  backward  stands  on  such  crucial  issues  as  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  women  in  the  priesthood,  gay  rights,  and  birth  control. 
Even  today.  Irish  Catholic  gays  are  not  allowed  to  march  as  a 
group  in  the  New  York  St.  Patrick's  Day  parade,  which  goes  past 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  on  Fifth  Avenue.  This  seems  to  me  the 
height  of  hypocrisy,  especially  after  I  heard  a  priest  on  Meet  the 
Press,  in  a  full  hour  Tim  Russert  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  cur- 
rent troubles,  say  that  between  30  and  50  percent  of  priests  are 
gay— a  statement  another  priest  on  the  show  promptly  challenged.  I 
hear  that  many  priests  have  stopped  wearing  their  Roman  collars 
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in  public,  in  order  to  avoid  rude  remarks  and  hostile  looks.  The 
Pope,  these  days,  looks  noticeably  weaker  each  time  he  is  pho- 
tographed, and  he  was  not  able  to  perform  some  of  his  usual 
functions  over  the  Easter  season  in  Rome.  My  fervent  hope  is  that 
the  College  of  Cardinals  has  enough  forward-thinking  members  to 
find  the  right  man  to  succeed  him. 

The  news  from  Monaco  is  not  good  for  Ted  Maher.  the  Amer- 
ican male  nurse  who  is  in  prison  in  connection  with  the 
death  by  asphyxiation  of  Edmond  Safra,  the  billionaire  banker 
who  mysteriously  perished  in  his  Monte  Carlo  penthouse  more  than 
two  years  ago,  along  with  a  nurse  named  Vivian  Torrente,  who  sup- 
posedly had  unexplained  marks  on  the  back  of  her  neck  when  their 
bodies  were  found  in  the  specially  constructed  bathroom  bunker, 
which  proved  to  be  an  inadequate  "panic  room."  A  new  development 
on  Vivian  Torrente"s  death  has  recently  come  to 
the  fore  in,  of  all  places,  the 
Bergen  Record  in  New  Jersey. 
Mrs.  Torrente  was  a  resident  of 
Bergenfield,  New  Jersey  What 
has  hitherto  never  been  report- 
ed is  that  her  widower  hus- 
band. Irineo  Torrente.  alleged- 
ly received  a  $2  million  out-of- 
court  settlement  from  the  Safra 
estate.  Irineo  Torrente  had  hired 
the  Fort  Lee,  New  Jersey,  law 
firm  of  Maggiano,  DiGiroIamo, 
and  Lizzi  to  represent  him  in  ne- 
gotiating with  the  Safra  lawyers. 
The  firm  initially  demanded  $10 
million  from  the  estate,  but  in  No- 
vember 2000,  Torrente  fired  the  law 
firm  and  began  negotiating  directly 
with  the  estate,  which  ultimately  paid 
him  the  52  million.  Now  Michael  Mag- 
giano has  filed  suit  against  Torrente  for 
his  share.  The  suit  asks  for  S540.969,  or 
27  percent  of  the  settlement,  for  the 
months  he  negotiated  with  Safra's  law- 
yers. Prior  to  the  law  firm's  part  in  the 
negotiation.  Maggiano  claims,  the  Safra 
estate  had  offered  Torrente  a  "negligible 
sum"  to  reimburse  him  for  the  cost  of  re- 
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weeks  ago  yet  another  New  York  butler  who  had  once  worked  for 
Edmond  Safra  opened  the  door  to  admit  me  to  a  New  York  party, 
recognized  me,  and  immediately  began  to  whisper  things  in  my 
ear.  It  even  happened  to  me  at  the  Vanity  Fair  Academy  Awards 
party.  I  was  seated  between  the  glamorous  Lynn  Wyatt  of  Houston 
and  the  South  of  France,  who  is  a  great  personal  friend  of  the  roy- 
al family  of  Monaco,  and  my  old  friend  Liz  Smith,  the  gossip 
columnist.  Also  at  our  table  were  the  newlyweds  Joan  Collins  and 
Percy  Gibson,  as  well  as  Barry  Humphries,  better  known  as  Dame 
Edna,  and  his  beautiful  wife.  Lizzie,  who  is  the  daughter  of  the  late 
British  poet  Stephen  Spender.  Completing  the  table  was  Nicky 
Haslam,  the  English  writer,  social  observer,  decorator,  man-about- 
town,  and  friend  of  the  famous  and  royal,  who  had  written  critical- 
ly about  Joan  and  Percy's  London  wedding,  and  had  now  been 
placed  next  to  Joan,  which  necessitated  last-minute  seating  adjust- 
ments. I  was  in  my  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  show,  writing  in 
my  green  leather  notebook  how  scruffy,  unshaven,  and  badly 
dressed  Tom  Cruise  looked  opening  the  show  on  Hollywood's 
most  glamorous  night  of  the  year,  when  a  jet-set  society  figure 
with  a  title  put  her  lovely  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  said  in  my 
ear  in  a  very  serious  voice.  "Dominick,  I  have  to  talk  to  you." 
I've  had  enough  such  experiences  since  Safra's  death  to  realize 
immediately  what  she  wanted  to  talk  about.  I  said,  very  polite- 
ly. "Not  now— I  want  to  watch  the  Academy  Awards."  Whoopi 
Goldberg  was  just  making  her  hilarious  entrance  on  a  swing, 
a  la  Nicole  Kidman  in  Moulin  Rouge.  As 
an  Academy  voter,  I  didn't 
want  to  miss  a  minute  of  the 
ceremony.  Exactly  four  hours 
and  34  minutes  later,  howev- 
er, as  Whoopi  was  saying 
good  night,  the  jet-set  figure 
was  at  my  side  again,  a  wom- 
an with  a  mission.  She  didn't 
waste  a  minute  on  Denzel 
Washington  and  Halle  Berry, 
who  had  moments  before  par- 
ticipated in  a  historic  Ameri- 
can moment,  but  got  right  to 
the  point.  She  said  that  I  had 
to  stop  writing  about  the  Safra 
case,  that  it  was  unkind  to  write 
disrespectfully  about  a  grieving 
widow.  I  reminded  her  that  the 


Torrente  allegedly  received  $2  million  from  the  Safra  estate. 


covering  his  wife's  body  and  attending  the  criminal  trial  of  Ted  Maher. 

Monaco  has  finally  closed  the  investigation  of  the  case.  Maher 's 
lawyers  were  notified  on  March  29  that  the  prosecutor  is  going  for 
the  top  charge  against  Maher,  voluntary  arson  causing  the  death 
of  two  persons,  when  the  case  goes  to  trial.  The  crime  carries  a 
sentence  of  20  years  to  life.  "I  am  neither  an  arsonist  nor  a  mur- 
derer-God is  my  witness,"  Maher  wrote  to  Monaco's  Prince 
Rainier,  in  a  plea  to  have  the  case  dismissed.  Maher's  family  is 
convinced  that  Monaco  is  using  Ted  to  preserve  its  image  as  a 
safe  haven  for  the  rich.  They  informed  me  that  results  of  DNA 
taken  from  Vivian  Torrente's  neck  and  from  skin  under  Safra's  fin- 
gernails—which was  not  Maher's  skin— will  not  be  introduced  at 
the  trial.  Neither  will  the  fire  report  that  described  a  flare-up  of 
flames  an  hour  after  Ted  Maher  was  taken  into  surgery.  "Pretty 
much  the  only  evidence  approved  by  the  courts  is  Ted's  forced 
confession,"  Heidi  Maher,  Ted's  wife,  wrote  to  me  recently. 

The  Safra  case  seems  to  have  become  a  part  of  my  life,  to  the 
point  where  I  sometimes  feel  as  if  I  am  a  magnet  for  it.  A  few 


grieving  widow  about  whom  she  spoke  was  at  that  very  moment 
leaving  the  new  Kodak  Theater  in  downtown  Hollywood,  where 
the  Academy  Awards  were  being  held  for  the  first  time,  and 
heading  off  to  Elton  John's  Oscar  party.  "Don't  shoot  the  mes- 
senger," she  snapped,  and  then  repeated  the  line,  adding,  "She 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Russian  Mafia."  I  told  her,  "I  never 
said  she  did."  And  I  hadn't.  The  chilly  conversation  ended  there, 
for  movie  stars  were  beginning  to  arrive  at  the  party.  In  an  earlier 
diary,  I  wrote  that  someone  in  New  York  had  warned  me  not  to 
write  about  the  Russian  Mafia.  Why  does  this  keep  coming  up? 
It's  a  fact  that  Edmond  Safra  had  collaborated  with  the  F.B.I,  in 
exposing  Russian  money-laundering. 

Billy  Wilder,  95,  a  specialist  in  bitter  comedy  and  drama, 
and  the  director  of  such  film  classics  as  Double  Indemni- 
ty, Sunset  Boulevard,  and  Some  Like  It  Hot,  among  about 
30  others,  died  on  March  27  at  his  home  in  Beverly  Hills,  with 
his  glamorous  wife  of  53  years,  Audrey,  a  onetime  big-band 
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singer,  at  his  side.  For  decades  the  Wilders  were  the  Hollywood 
couple  everyone  wanted  to  know.  Billy  had  the  unfailing  ability 
to  make  the  perfect  comment,  always  hilarious,  for  every  occa- 
sion. Once,  back  in  the  early  60s,  at  a  fancy  party  in  the  upstairs 
room  of  the  old  Bistro  restaurant,  Audrey,  in  black  sequins  and 
white  fox,  was  singing  with  the  band,  and  she  had  the  whole 
room  charged  and  yelling  for  more.  I  was  at  Billy's  table,  and  he 
said,  "Now  I  know  what  Sid  Luft  feels  like."  Luft  was  at  that 
time  married  to  Judy  Garland,  who  also  sang  at  parties.  To  have 
dinner  with  the  Wilders,  whether  at  their  apartment  on  Wilshire 
Boulevard  or  at  their  beach  house  in  Malibu,  was  invariably  a 
sublime  experience,  with  Audrey  cooking,  and  Billy  talking,  and 
people  such  as  Frank  Sinatra  and  Marlene  Dietrich  listening 
to  his  brilliant  wit.  He  had  a  reputation  for  being  a  curmud- 
geon, but  he  would  take  my  kids  for  walks  on  the  beach  when 
they  were  little,  and  they  loved  him.  I  sat  in  the  box  with  the 
Wilders  at  Christie's  when  Billy  auctioned  off  his  extraordinary 
art  collection,  which  was  an  exhilarating  and  sad  experience  for 
them.  Billy,  however,  never  could  stop  buying  art.  and  he  soon 
began  collecting  again.  I  talked  to  Audrey  the  day  after  he  died. 


They  said  it  would  never  happen,  but  it  has.  The  27-year-old 
murder  of  Martha  Moxley  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  in  1975, 
has  finally  come  to  trial  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  and  the 
defendant  is  Michael  Skakel,  Ethel  Kennedy's  nephew,  whose  broth- 
er, Tommy  Skakel,  was  the  prime  suspect  for  years,  until  Michael 
changed  his  story  about  his  whereabouts  on  the  night  of  the  crime. 
Michael  and  Martha  were  both  15  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  mur- 
der. One  of  the  things  I  have  noticed  over  the  years  in  writing  about 
the  rich  and  famous  in  criminal  situations  is  the  reluctance  of  peo- 
ple with  valuable  information  to  come  forward  even  though  they 
are  most  eager  to  have  the  crime  solved.  They  don't  want  to  go  to 
the  police  for  fear  of  being  called  as  witnesses  at  the  trial,  so  they 
contact  someone  like  me  instead.  "You  cannot  use  my  name,"  they 
always  say.  I  have  had  two  such  people  approach  me  in  the  last 
week.  With  the  trial  under  way,  I  can't  write  what  they  told  me,  and 
certainly  can't  understand  why  they  waited  so  long  to  speak  out. 
It's  an  odd  feeling  to  unexpectedly  hear  your  name  on  televi- 
sion. On  April  1,  the  day  before  jury  selection  started  on  the 
Skakel-Moxley  murder  trial,  I  was  watching  the  Today  show  at  my 
house  in  Connecticut  when  Matt  Lauer  asked  Mickey  Sherman, 


The  defense  strategy  to  clear  Skakel  is  beginning  to  emerge. 


"He  looked  so  peaceful,  and  then 
he  stopped  breathing,"  she  said. 
No  one  will  ever  forget  Billy.  His 
movies  will  be  playing  forever. 

For  an  actor  on  the  skids, 
Robert  Blake  got  the  superstar 
treatment  during  his  arrest  on 
April  18  for  the  murder  of  his  wife. 
Bonny  Lee  Bakley,  nearly  a  year  ear- 
lier. He  simply  took  over  the  news 
that  night  and  the  next  morning,  and 
his  name  was  on  every  television 
commentator's  tongue.  There  were  helicopters  over- 
head as  a  dozen  cops  walked  up  the  paved  driveway 
of  his  sister's  house,  where  he  had  been  living,  to 
take  him  into  custody,  handcuff  him  behind  his  back, 
and  drive  him  in  an  unmarked  police  car  down  the 
freeway  to  Parker  Center,  with  every  second  captured  on  video- 
tape, all  eerily  reminiscent  of  the  O.  J.  Simpson  arrest  eight  years 
ago.  For  months,  people  had  been  saying  that  the  trail  on  the 
case  had  gone  cold,  but  the  L.A.P.D.  was  playing  it  cool  this 
time,  not  wanting  to  repeat  the  debacle  it  had  made  of  the  Simp- 
son case.  Since  practically  the  day  after  the  murder.  Blake's  at- 
torney. Harland  Braun,  has  protected  his  client  by  damning  the 
victim  as  a  lowlife.  True,  she  was  a  petty  grifter  and  a  trouble- 
maker who  chiseled  a  lot  of  guys  out  of  relatively  small  amounts 
of  money,  and  who  got  Blake  to  marry  her  after  giving  birth  to  a 
daughter,  Rosie.  now  three,  by  proving  through  DNA  testing  that 
he  was  the  father.  The  world  was  not  a  sadder  place  for  Bonny 's 
loss,  but  Blake's  explanation  at  the  time  of  the  murder— that  he 
had  dined  with  his  wife,  walked  her  to  the  car,  remembered  that 
he  had  left  his  gun  in  the  restaurant  and  gone  back  for  it,  and 
then  found  her  shot  to  death  when  he  returned— got  laughs  on 
the  late-night  shows.  Nevertheless,  he  stuck  to  his  story.  At  the 
L.A.P.D.  press  conference  after  his  arrest.  Captain  Jim  Tatreau  of 
the  robbery-homicide  division  said  that  Blake  had  killed  his  wife 
after  twice  trying  to  hire  someone  to  do  it.  "He  had  a  contempt 
for  Bonny  Bakley.  He  felt  trapped  in  a  marriage  he  wanted  no 
part  of,"  Tatreau  said.  Blake's  bodyguard,  Earle  Caldwell,  who 
was  arrested  at  the  same  time  in  a  different  part  of  the  city,  is  be- 
ing charged  with  conspiracy  to  commit  murder.  Poor  little  Rosie. 
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THE  DEFENSE 

Attorney  Mickey  Sherman 

and  Michael  Skakel 

arrive  at  court,  April  2. 


Michael  Skakel's  high-profile  lawyer, 
what  sorts  of  questions  he  was  going 
to  ask  prospective  jurors.  Mickey  said 
he  was  going  to  ask  them  if  they  had 
read  Dominick  Dunne  on  the  case.  It 
gave  me  a  bit  of  a  jolt.  The  last  time  I 
had  seen  Mickey  was  at  Liza  Minnel- 
li's  wedding,  when  he  was  dancing  by 
Michael  Jackson's  table  with  a  beau- 
tiful girl  in  a  red  evening  gown. 

The  next  day  I  attended  the  first 
session  of  the  jury  selection,  and  for 
a  moment  I  thought  I  was  back  at 
Camp  O.J.,  the  media  city  across  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Courthouse,  during  the  O  J.  Simpson  crim- 
inal trial— that's  how  many  reporters  and  camera- 
men were  there.  It  will  be  an  even  bigger  circus 
when  Ethel  Kennedy  arrives  at  the  courthouse  in| 
support  of  her  nephew,  and  when  Paul  Hill,  the  suspected  I.R.A. 
member  imprisoned  in  England  as  a  terrorist  in  1975,  takes  the 
stand  as  a  witness  for  the  defense.  Hill,  who  served  15  years  for 
two  pub  bombings,  which  killed  seven  people,  was  declared  not 
guilty  in  1989  and  released.  The  film  //;  the  Name  of  the  Father, 
starring  Daniel  Day-Lewis,  was  based  on  him.  Hill  married  Court- 
ney Kennedy,  one  of  Ethel  Kennedy's  daughters,  during  the  time 
Ethel's  sister-in-law  Jean  Kennedy  Smith  was  the  U.S.  ambassador 
to  Ireland.  His  name  was  on  Mickey  Sherman's  witness  list 

The  defense  strategy  to  clear  Michael  Skakel  is  beginning  to 
emerge.  The  plan  seems  to  be  to  create  a  reasonable  doubt  that  hi 
committed  the  murder  by  pointing  a  finger  at  Kenneth  Littleton, 
the  live-in  tutor  who  had  just  been  hired  by  Rushton  Skakel,  Mi- 
chael's father.  Mickey  Sherman  has  requested  any  existing  forensic 
tests  or  examinations  of  Littleton's  blood,  hair,  saliva,  semen,  ana 
fingerprints,  as  well  as  any  psychological  interviews,  that  might  im- 
plicate him.  Littleton  has  had  a  checkered  life  since  the  murder,  but 
the  private-detective  firm  known  as  the  Sutton  Associates,  hired 
in  1991  by  Rushton  Skakel  to  remove  the  cloud  of  suspicion  from 
his  family,  worked  for  nearly  three  years  on  the  case,  ran  up  a 
bill  of  $750,000,  and  was  never  able  to  implicate  him.  In  fact,  in 
was  in  interviews  with  the  Sutton  detectives  that  Michael  SkakeM 
changed  his  original  story  about  his  whereabouts  on  the  night  ofl 
the  murder,  thereby  placing  himself  at  the  scene  of  the  crime.  Q 
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SAY  THE  MAGIC  WORD, 
AND  FEEL  SLIMMER  IN  YOUR  SWIMSUIT. 


The  word  is  faille.  (Say  it  "file")  And  the 
feel  is  amazing.  This  soft  ribbed  fabric  slims 
you,  shapes  you,  and  gives  you  a  real  feeling 
of  confidence  and  comfort.  Like  you  never 
thought  you  could  feel  in  a  swimsuit  again. 

It's  just  another  innovation  from  the  swim 
team  at  Lands'  Endf  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  Tugless  Tankf  tummy-taming  tankini,  online 
Swim  Finder  and  more. 

At  Lands'  End,  you'll  find  magical  faille  in  tanks, 
tankinis  and  separates  that  fit  perfectly  even  if 
you're  one  size  on  top,  another  on  the  bottom. 


Our  customers'  favorite  is  the  flattering 
Faille  Tankini  shown  above,  our  nomination 
for  swimsuit  of  die  year.  Seven  colors,  regular 
and  extended  sizes,  just  $58  and  up. 
Try  one  of  our  faille  suits  and  let  those 
stretchy  ribs  start  working  their  magic.  Call 
for  our  latest  catalog  or  click  onto  our  Web  site 
for  a  look  at  America's  best-fitting  selection 
of  swimsuits  —  over  one  hundred  styles. 

Then  do  your  season's  shopping  right  from  the 
comfort  of  your  own  home.  It's  the  way 
shopping  should  be. 


l -800-960-9429         CALL  OR  CLICK  24  HOURS  A  Day  LandsEnd.com 
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THE  TOTALLY  NEW  V6  NISSAN  ALTIMA.  THE  CURE  FOR  THE  COMMON  CAR. 
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'THE  NISSAN  ALTJIVIA.  Right  feet  prefer  performance  to  anemic  transit.  Hence,  the  new  Altima's  V6  powerplant:  precision-engir.     '  .. 
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atch  you  and  all  of  your  personal  belongings  in  item-scattering  time.  "0-60  mph  in  6.28  seconds."  (Motor  Trend)' 


DRIVEN. 


THE  AITIMA  BROCHURE. 
READ  AS  NEEDED  TO  REDUCE 
BURNING  CURIOSITy. 
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THE  TOTALLY  NEW  V6  NISSAN  ALTIMA.  THE  CURE  FOR  THE  COMMON  CAR. 

For  a  -more thorough  examination  of  the  totally  new  Nissan  Altima  and  its  remarkable  healing  powers, 
consult  NissanDriVen.toinl  o|  call  us  at  800-635-5039  for  a  full-strength,  full-color  brochure. 
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ROMANCING  THE  C.E.O. 

Talented,  seductive,  and  ambitious,  Suzy  Wetlaufer  took  the  reins  of  the  venerable 

Harvard  Business  Review  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  at  age  41.  Today  she's 

jobless-and  famous  for  all  the  wrong  reasons.  Her  liaison  with  Jack  Welch,  G.E.'s 

idolized  former  C.E.O.,  is  a  case  study  in  ethics  and  the  price  of  passion 

BY  SUZANNA  ANDREWS 


t  has  not  been  easy,  friends 
say,  for  Suzy  Wetlaufer  to 
hear  the  things  that  have  been  said 
about  her  during  the  past  weeks. 
"Serial  sexpot"  was  probably  the  rud- 
est way  in  which  the  42-year-old  Wet- 
laufer has  been  described  in  the  media 
recently.  Not  to  be  outdone,  the  New 
York  Post  treated  its  readers  to  a  vulgar 
cartoon  of  Wetlaufer  sitting  on  a  desk  with 
her  legs  splayed  and,  leering  at  her  from 
her  office  door,  a  long  line  of  men,  includ- 
ing Bill  Clinton  and  Ted  Kennedy.  It  was 
also  courtesy  of  the  New  York  Post  that 
Wetlaufer  learned  that  one  of  her  neigh- 
bors in  the  wealthy  Boston  suburb  of  Lex- 
ington, Massachusetts,  thought  her  behav- 
ior was  "disgusting."  Perhaps  more  painful, 


HarvardBusiness  Review 

Sg   February  2002  _  ^ 


DRIVE,  SHE  SAID 

Suzy  Wetlaufer  and  Jack  Welch  in  Boston  on 
April  24,  2002,  the  day  she  resigned  from  the 
Harvard  Business  Review;  the  February  2002 
H.B.R.,  which  had  an  interview  with  Welch 
replacing  the  one  conducted  by  Wetlaufer. 


in  some  ways,  were  the  remarks  of  the 
more  mainstream  press.  Newspapers  from 
the  London  Times  to  The  New  York  Ob- 
server took  issue  with  her  profession- 
alism. "Seedy"  and  "not  very  ethical" 
were  among  the  terms  used.  The  Los  An- 
geles Times  placed  its  three-column  story 
about  "ethical  concerns"  prominently, 
right  next  to  an  item  about  President 


Bush's  defense  of  his  nuclear  policy.  Even 
The  New  York  Times  weighed  in,  rais- 
ing an  august  eyebrow  on  its  editorial 
page. 

Until  the  morning  of  March  4,  2002, 
Suzy  Wetlaufer— Harvard  '81,  Harvard 
Business  School  '88,  novelist,  journal- 
ist, mother  of  four— had  been  one  of 
those  extraordinary  women  for  whom  no 
success  seemed  out  of  reach.  A  year  and 
a  half  ago,  Wetlaufer  was  named  editor 
in  chief  of  the  very  serious  and  much- 
vaunted  Harvard  Business  Review,  the 
bible  of  management  thinking  for  corpo- 
rate America.  Brilliant  and  charismatic, 
she  had  come  to  be  a  respected  figure 
in  the  business  world,  developing  friend- 
ships with  some  of  the  country's  best-known 
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C.E.O.'s.  And  then,  literally  overnight, 
Suzy  Wetlaut'er  became  a  national  joke. 

The  ostensible  reason,  as  it  was  first  re- 
vealed in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  on  March 
4,  was  that  Wetlaufer  had  become  romanti- 
cally involved  with  Jack  Welch,  the  recently 
retired  chairman  of  General  Electric.  More 
specifically,  it  was  because  her  relationship 
with  Welch,  who  is  66  and  married,  began 
shortly  after  she  interviewed  him  last  fall 
for  an  article  to  be  published  in  H.B.R.  On 
top  of  that,  it  was  reported  that  Wetlaufer 
had  not  withdrawn  the  article,  which  was 
edited  by  Welch  himself,  until  Jane  Welch, 
his  wife  of  13  years,  called  her  in  late  Decem- 
ber and.  according  to  Wetlaufer,  suggested 
that  she  might  have  a  conflict  of  interest 
if  the  article  were  published.  Wetlaufer 


"There  was  that  moment  when 
I  could  have  just  said,  'No, 
no,  this  isn't  right.'  But  I  didn't." 


pulled  her  interview  from  the  mag- 
azine and  recused  herself  from 
working  on  a  second  one,  which 
the  magazine's  editors  conducted 
with  Welch  on  December  31.  The 
story,  however,  did  not  die  there. 
Her  staff  mutinied;  there  were  leaks  to  the 
media;  the  news  broke  that  Jane  Welch, 
49,  planned  to  file  for  divorce.  And  on 
March  8  it  was  announced  that  Suzy 
Wetlaufer  would  no  longer  serve  as  the  edi- 
tor of  H.B.R.;  she  was  demoted  and  her 
pay— $277,000  last  year— was  cut.  Finally, 
on  April  24,  she  resigned  altogether. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  Wetlaufer 
has  been  made  into  something  of  a 
modern-day  Hester  Prynne,  forced  by 
the  media  to  wear  the  scarlet  letter.  Re- 
porters lay  in  wait  for  her  at  the  end  of  her 
driveway  in  Lexington,  gave  chase  in  rent- 
ed cars  as  she  sped  off  in  her  Lexus  or  her 
BMW  taking  her  kids  to  school  and  run- 
ning errands.  They  called  her  at  home  and 


unearthed  her  divorce  papers.  All  the  fuss 
has  horrified  her  friends.  "1  am  blown  away 
by  the  attention,  the  ongoing  attention.  I'm 
just  blown  away,"  says  Jeremy  Bromberg, 
a  friend  of  Wetlaufer's  since  their  high- 
school  days  at  the  elite  boarding  school 
Phillips  Exeter.  "I  think  of  Suzy  as  a  car- 
ing, loving,  smart,  and  great  friend.  This 
doesn't  fit.  It  isn't  right." 

"The  amount  of  venom  that  people  at 
H.B.R.  are  spewing,"  says  a  woman  who  is 
close  to  Wetlaufer.  "seems  to  be  way  out 
of  proportion  to  what  is  going  on  here." 
There  are  those,  however,  who  say  the  reac- 
tion has  been  very  much  in  proportion  to 
the  events  that  really  triggered  it.  The  story 
of  what  happened  to  Suzy  Wetlaufer  is, 
they  say,  much  more  complicated  than  it 
has  so  far  appeared.  It  is.  in 
fact,  a  story  in  which  little  is  as 
it  seems,  least  of  all  America's 
most  famous  business  execu- 
tive. Jack  Welch. 

It  all  began  innocently 
enough  early  last  fall,  when  the 
editors  of  H.B.R.  were  kicking 
around  ideas  for  the  magazine's 
February  2002  issue.  Someone 
suggested  trying  to  get  an  inter- 
view with  Welch,  and  everyone 
else  agreed  it  was  a  good  idea. 
The  man  was  an  icon,  lauded  in 
the  business  press  as  "the  C.E.O. 
of  the  century"  and  "the  most 
admired,  studied,  and  imitated 
C.E.O.  of  his  time."  In  his  20 
years  at  the  helm  of  G.E.,  he 
transformed  the  company  into 
the  most  valuable  corpo- 
ration in  the  world— shed- 
ding G.E.'s  old-fashioned 
industrial  businesses,  ex- 
panding the  company's 
presence   around   the 
globe,  moving  it  into  fi- 
nancial services  and  the 
media  business,  and.  in 
his  first  five  years  alone, 
firing  some  81.000  people. 

Above  all,  Welch  had  delivered  to  his 
shareholders.  Quarter  after  quarter  of  un- 
broken earnings  growth  had  endeared  him 
to  millions  of  investors  and  made  him  the 
closest  thing  to  a  rock  star  on  Wall  Street. 
Welch  made  a  lot  of  people  rich,  includ- 
ing himself.  As  Forhe.s  noted  in  a  story 
that  appeared  the  week  Suzy  Wetlaufer 
lost  her  job,  G.E.'s  board  paid  Welch  more 
than  $16  million  last  year,  $12.7  million  of 
it  as  a  bonus  given  just  before  his  Septem- 
ber retirement. 

Confident,  aggressive,  blunt,  egocentric, 
and  used  to  getting  his  wa>,  Welch  was  far 
from  uneasy  with  all  this  adulation;  in  fact, 
he  seemed  to  relish  it.  A  charismatic  man 
who  can  be  funny  and  quite  easygoing  in 


person,  he  had  become,  says  one  journalist 
who  interviewed  him  shortly  before  he  re- 
tired, "used  to  being  treated  like  a  god." 
Which  was  fine  with  the  editors  at  H.B.R., 
as  long  as  Welch  would  grant  them  an  in- 
terview. His  autobiography,  Jack:  Straight 
from  the  Gut,  for  which  Warner  Books 
paid  Welch  an  advance  of  $7.1  million,  was 
about  to  hit  the  bookstores.  H.B.R.'s  edi- 
tors were  sure  an  interview  would  attract 
attention,  and  there  was  no  doubt  about 
who  should  conduct  it— no  one  less  senior 
than  Wetlaufer,  the  editor  in  chief,  would 
be  appropriate. 

Wetlaufer  enjoyed  doing  C.E.O.  in- 
terviews. Confident— she  once  de- 
scribed herself  to  an  interviewer  as 
"ambitious,  gorgeous,  and  wild"— and  ex- 
tremely knowledgeable  about  business,  she 
approached  these  men  as  an  intellectual 
equal.  And  as  an  admirer.  Part  of  this  atti- 
tude came  with  her  job  description,  but 
much  of  it  was  heartfelt.  She  genuinely  liked 
"high-profile,  powerful  men,"  as  one  of  her 
editors  put  it,  and  they  liked  her.  She  was 
smart,  sassy,  and  flamboyant.  She  was  also 
funny,  sometimes  in  a  flirty  way;  once,  while 
dining  with  a  group  of  executives,  she  told 
them  that  if  she  weren't  the  editor  of 
H.B.R.,  "I  would  be  a  go-go  dancer."  Wet- 
laufer often  shared  these  stories  with  her 
staff;  it  was  part  of  the  office  camaraderie- 
hearing  her  C.E.O.  stories.  Sometimes  she 
couldn't  wait  and  called  the  office  from  her 
interview  sessions,  as  was  the  case  when 
she  was  meeting  with  Peter  Brabeck- 
Letmathe,  the  C.E.O.  of  Nestle.  "I'm  fly- 
ing over  the  Alps,"  she  trilled,  "drinking 
champagne  with  Peter  in  his  private  jet!" 
Wetlaufer  flew  to  New  York  to  interview 
Welch  during  the  first  week  of  October. 
According  to  people  who  read  the  tran- 
scripts, the  interview  was.  in  itself,  unre- 
markable—"typical,"  says  one,  "mundane." 
Wetlaufer,  however,  was  "exultant"  when 
she  returned  from  New  York,  says  one  staff 
member.  In  the  weeks  that  followed,  Wet- 
laufer and  Welch  spoke  often  by  phone  as 
they  edited  his  interview  together— a  stan- 
dard policy  at  H.B.R.  It  was  during  this  pe- 
riod, Welch  told  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
that  a  "friendship"  developed. 

The  two  argued,  often  loudly,  over  every- 
thing. He  hated  the  title  she  had  given  the 
article,  "Jack  Fights  Back,"  because  he 
thought  it  made  him  sound  defensive,  and 
he  threatened  to  burn  her  house  down  if 
she  didn't  change  it.  Wetlaufer  loved  that. 
"It  was  a  joke,  and  she  went  around  telling 
everybody,  'Jack  Welch  is  going  to  burn 
down  my  house,' "  recalls  one  of  her  staff. 
"But  she  really  stood  her  ground.  They 
fought.  She  was  really  very  professional  with 
him,"  this  person  says.  "And  I  think  he 
really  loved  her  spunk,  that  he  was  not  go- 
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ing  to  romance  her  that  easily.'*  Wetlaufer 
did  become  upset  at  one  point.  Welch  told 
the  Journal,  because  she  "felt  that  the  arti- 
cle was  written  by  me."  Nevertheless,  by 
the  time  the  editing  wrapped  up,  Wetlaufer 
was  "enamored."  one  person  recalls,  and 
talked  about  Welch  constantly.  Her  staff 
learned  that  he  was  taking  Cipro  as  a  pro- 
phylaxis for  anthrax.  They  heard  about 
how  funny  he  was  and  that  "he  really  does 
have  an  interior  life." 

At  the  end  of  November,  Welch  and 
Wetlaufer  met  again.  After  a  photo 
shoot  at  his  office  at  Rockefeller  Cen- 
ter they  went  to  '21'  for  a  lunch  that  last- 
ed nearly  three  and  a  half  hours.  When 
Wetlaufer  went  into  her  office  the  next  day, 
she  was  "giddy,"  says  one  staffer,  "like  a 
schoolgirl."  There  is  some  debate  as  to 
whether  Welch  and  Wetlaufer  began  their, 
hmm  . . .  affair  that  afternoon.  Some  be- 
lieve they  did,  a  perception  encouraged  by 
Wetlaufer  herself.  After  her  interview  with 
Welch  was  pulled  from  the  magazine,  Har- 
ris Collingwood,  then  a  senior  editor  at 
H.B.R.,  recalls,  Wetlaufer  said  to  him,  "I 
don't  know.  I've  thought  back  on  what 
I  could  have  done  differently,  and  I  sup- 
pose, yes,  there  was  that  moment  when 
we  were  standing  on  52nd  and  Fifth, 
when  I  could  have  just  said,  'No,  no, 
this  isn't  right."  But  I  didn't." 

Others  think  she  may  have  just  been 
saying  that  for  dramatic  effect— the  sort 
of  thing  she  sometimes  did— and  they 
are  certain  the  affair  didn't  begin  until  at 
least  a  few  weeks  later,  possibly  during  the 
early  part  of  December,  when  Wetlaufer 
made  repeated  business  trips  to  New  York. 
"She  flew  back  to  Boston  that  night  after  the 
lunch,"  says  a  friend.  "She  always  comes 
home  to  be  with  her  kids  at  night."  "She  is 
a  wonderful  mother,"  says  Bromberg. 

Wetlaufer  did  tell  a  few  people  at  H.B.R. 
that  she  was  falling  for  Welch.  "Fine,  what- 
ever," one  employee  is  said  to  have  told 
her.  "Just  don't  let  anything  happen  before 
[the  article]  runs."  Apparently,  it  was  only 
when  Jane  Welch  called  right  after  Christ- 
mas that  Suzy  Wetlaufer  realized  she  had 
a  problem.  What  Jane  Welch  said  to  her  is 
something  of  a  mystery,  although  Wet- 
laufer's  version— that  Welch  raised  con- 
cerns about  H.B.R.'s  objectivity— hardly 
seems  as  though  it  would  have  been  Jane 
Welch's  principal  worry.  Nevertheless,  after 
getting  the  call,  Wetlaufer,  on  December  26, 
phoned  her  boss,  Walter  Kiechel,  a  former 
managing  editor  of  Fortune  who  is  the  edito- 
rial director  of  the  Harvard  Business  School 
Publishing  company,  and  told  him  that  "the 
nature  of  her  relationship  with  Welch  had 
changed,"  as  Kiechel  recalls  it.  Finally 
aware  of  how  serious  the  situation  was,  Wet- 
laufer insisted  that  the  interview  be  killed. 


The  story  might  have  ended  right  then 
if  romantic  bad  timing  had  been  the  only 
problem.  But  there  had  been  trouble  long 
before  Welch  appeared  on  the  scene. 

Suzy  Wetlaufer,  people  say,  was  proba- 
bly the  best  editor  in  the  history  of 
H.B.R.  A  hugely  talented  manuscript 
editor,  and  a  gifted  writer,  Wetlaufer  was 
also  an  exciting  boss,  with  a  bold  vision  for 
H.B.R.'s  future.  She  joined  the  publication 
as  a  senior  editor  in  1996,  and  in  October 
2000  was  named  editor  in  chief. 

Founded  in  1922,  H.B.R.  has  always 
been  a  quasi-academic  journal.  Its  arti- 
cles, widely  read  among  business  execu- 
tives, focus  on  management  theory  and 
practice,  not  on  business  news.  The  only 
thing  journalistic  about  H.B.R.  is  that  it 
hires  journalists  and  pays  them  enormous 
amounts  of  money  to  edit  H.B.R.'s  arti- 
cles, many  of  which  are  written  by  man- 
agement consultants  peddling  their  latest 
ideas  to  the  review's  240,000  business  read- 
ers. While  H.B.R.  is  profitable,  there  have 
been  attempts  over  the  years  to  expand  its 
readership  by  making  it  a  livelier,  newsier 


"In  the  same  sense  of  putting  Suzy 
on  a  pedestal,  they  wanted 

more  than  for  her  to  fall." 


nothing 


publication.  Various  editors  had  tried  to 
do  that,  without  much  success. 

Wetlaufer  had  come  the  closest  to  suc- 
ceeding. During  her  campaign  to  transform 
the  magazine,  begun  even  before  she  got 
the  top  job,  she  brought  in  the  big  C.E.O. 
interviews,  with  men  such  as  Disney  chair- 
man Michael  Eisner  and  Ford  C.E.O. 
Jacques  Nasser,  and  published  some  fasci- 
nating, edgy  pieces,  notably  the  psychoan- 
alyst Michael  Maccoby's  article  "Narcis- 
sistic Leaders,"  in  which  Welch  was  cited 
as  an  example.  She  promoted  H.B.R.  heav- 
ily in  the  mainstream  press,  making  regular 
television  appearances  on  shows  such  as 
Nightly  Business  Report  and  ABC's  World 
News  This  Morning,  and  meeting  with  edi- 
tors at  magazines  as  far  afield  as  Oprah's 
O.  Her  biggest,  and  probably  most  con- 
troversial, change  came  in  early  2001,  when 
she  increased  the  number  of  issues  H.B.R. 
published  each  year,  from  6  to  10,  and, 
later,  to  12.  There  were  many  people  on 
her  staff  who  backed  her.  "We  felt  like 
we  were  on  this  exciting  mission,"  says 
Alden  Hayashi,  a  former  senior  editor. 
Others  did  not.  Given  the  magnitude  of 
the  changes  that  she  was  trying  to  make, 
Wetlaufer  was  in  no  position  to  take  risks 


with  her  job.  Especially  not  at  a  place 
like  Harvard  Business  School— "very  col- 
legiate, very  male,  very  highbrow,  and  very 
sterile,"  says  one  employee. 

Although  it  makes  money  dispensing 
management  advice,  Harvard  Business 
School  Publishing,  which  controls  H.B.R., 
is  known  in  the  business  world  for  its  less 
than  peaceful  management.  At  least  techni- 
cally a  nonprofit  subsidiary  of  Harvard 
University— it  "donates"  its  profits  to  the 
business  school,  an  amount  that  last  year 
totaled  nearly  $18  million— the  publishing 
company  has  always  been  run  with  more 
than  a  little  academic  eccentricity.  At  one 
point  in  the  90s,  H.B.R.  went  through  four 
editors  in  five  years— each  departure  ac- 
companied by  drama  and  gossip,  and,  over 
time,  a  little  backstabbing.  One  evening 
shortly  after  her  predecessor,  Nan  Stone, 
was  pushed  out,  the  story  goes,  Wetlaufer 
went  to  the  Charles  Hotel  for  a  drink  with 
one  of  her  bosses,  who  turned  to  her,  laugh- 
ing, and  said,  apropos  of  the  way  in  which 
Harvard  had  gotten  rid  of  Stone,  "How 
do  you  spell  'mindfuck'?" 

But  Wetlaufer  knew  what  she  was  get- 
ting into.  Shortly  after 
she  was  named  editor 
in  chief,  one  editor  re- 
calls, she  joked  with 
him  about    how   she 
would  probably  be  fired. 
"Everyone,"  she  said, 
laughing,  "gets  fired 
[here]."  It  is  "kind  of 
convenient,"  says  one 
person  who  worked  for  Wetlaufer,  "that 
some  people  who  are  now  in  leadership  are 
those  same  people  who  really  didn't  like 
the  place  the  magazine  was  going. . . .  For 
a  while,  everyone  was  just  starstruck  and 
mesmerized  by  Suzy.  But  in  the  same 
sense  of  putting  her  on  a  pedestal,  they 
wanted  nothing  more  than  for  her  to  fall." 

Looking  back,  some  H.B.R.  people  now 
wonder  if  the  problems  really  began  in 
June  of  2000,  some  four  months  be- 
fore she  was  named  editor.  That  was  when 
Eric  Wetlaufer,  Suzy's  husband  of  15  years, 
moved  out  of  their  $1.1  million  home  in 
Lexington.  For  Wetlaufer,  left  with  the 
couple's  four  children,  "it  was  just  shatter- 
ing," says  one  person.  "She  was  married 
for  a  long  time,  with  a  very  stable  life,  and 
all  this  stuff  falls  away." 

Suzanne  Spring  and  Eric  Wetlaufer,  who 
was  three  years  her  junior,  dated  in  high 
school.  He  went  to  Wesleyan.  She  went 
to  Harvard,  where  she  was  the  features 
editor  of  the  Crimson,  the  college's  famed 
newspaper.  After  graduation,  Eric  went 
to  work  as  a  money  manager,  and  Suzy 
went  to  work,  briefly,  at  The  Washington 
Post,  and  then,  for  two  years,  at  The  Mi- 
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ami  Herald.  In  1984  she  relumed  to  Boston 
to  work  for  the  Associated  Press,  and  they 
married  the  following  year.  In  1988,  Suzy 
graduated  with  highest  honors  from  Har- 
vard Business  School  and  took  a  job  at 
Bain  &  Company,  a  Boston  consulting 
firm.  She  left  a  year  later  to  have  her  first 
child  and  spent  the  next  several  years  at 
home,  raising  the  couple's  children,  now 
aged  7  to  13.  In  her  spare  time  she  wrote 
two  novels  and  edited  several  business 
books.  When  her  husband  left  her— citing 
an  "irretrievable  breakdown"  in  their  rela- 
tionship in  divorce  papers  he  filed  last  year— 
Wetlaufer  went  into  shock,  says  one  friend. 
"It  flattened  her  self-esteem." 

Staffers  say  that  she  began 
dating  Jacques  Nasser,  then 
the  C.E.O.  of  Ford,  in  the  fall 
of  2000,  a  few  months  after 
her  husband  left.  She  had  met 
Nasser,  who  is  now  54,  while 
interviewing  him  for  H.B.R. 
a  year  earlier,  but  few  people 
had  any  problems  with  that  relationship  be- 
cause, unlike  the  situation  with  Welch,  it 
started  long  after  the  interview  was  pub- 
lished. Wetlaufer's  colleagues  were  glad  to 
see  her  happy,  they  say  now.  Nasser  sent 
roses  to  Wetlaufer's  office  every  week;  he 
flew  her  around  in  his  private  jet.  But  even- 
tually she  tired  of  him.  "He's  getting  needy," 
she  told  one  of  her  editors.  Nasser  could 
not  be  reached  for  comment,  but  Wetlaufer 
told  people  that  one  of  the  last  things  he  had 
said  to  her  was  "Suzy,  get  rid  of  the  boy." 

The  "boy"  was  Joe  Maurer,  a  24-year- 
old  editorial  assistant  at  H.B.R. .  with  whom 
Wetlaufer  began  a  relationship  toward  the 
end  of  2000.  "It  was  a  midlife  crisis,"  says 
one  friend.  "Men  do  it  all  the  time.  He  was 
like  a  frat  boy.  A  fun-loving, 
funny,  noncommittal  guy." 
The  staff  was  aghast.  "They 
would  make  googly  eyes 
at  each  other,"  says  one. 
Only  a  few  people  actually 
saw  the  "lip-lock"  between 
them,  after  a  lavish  party  at 
the  Boston  Harvard  Club  in 
January  2001,  celebrating 
H.B.R.'s  launch  of  its  new, 
10-issue-a-year  schedule. 
But  the  story  spread  like  wildfire  around 
the  office.  As  did  the  stories  when  Wet- 
laufer at  one  point  had  Maurer  move  into 
her  basement  in  Lexington.  His  apartment 
had  been  flooded,  and,  says  one  friend, 
"Suzy  would  never  turn  her  back  on  some- 
one who  needed  help."  What's  more,  as  she 
freely  told  her  staff,  her  kids  loved  Maurer. 

To  say  the  staff  was  confused  is  putting 
it  mildly.  It  had  grown  accustomed  to  Wet- 
laufer's very  personal  way  of  managing. 
She  would  go  out  of  her  way  to  help  peo- 
ple if  they  needed  her,  running  errands  for 


staff  if  they  were  sick,  for  example.  She 
sang  to  her  editors  to  cheer  them  up  or 
make  them  laugh  in  the  midst  of  a  difficult 
edit.  She  told  people  she  loved  them.  "She 
was  very  nurturing,"  says  one.  Some  of  her 
staff  were  also  aware  that  her  childhood— 
her  father  was  a  professor  of  architecture, 
her  mother  an  artist— had  been  unhappy, 
although  she  rarely  talked  about  it.  What- 
ever the  case,  everything  about  her  was  fas- 
cinating and  larger  than  life.  She  could  be 
"manic  in  her  adoration  of  people,"  says 
one  friend,  and  "would  say  the  most  indis- 
creet things  to  get  you  to  pay  attention  to 
her,"  says  an  editor.  "It  was  as  though  if 
she  didn't  talk  about  it  to 
people  it  hadn't  happened," 
one  person. 


"The  visionary  leader,  the  one 
who'll  tab  the  company  to  the 
promised  land  . . .  Jack  Welch 
fulfilled  a  lot  of  fantasies." 
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ditors  at  The  Miami  Herald  still  re- 
member Suzanne  Spring  vividly,  for 
the  tremendous  drama  she  created 
when  she  worked  there.  Assigned  to  write 
a  story  about  drugs  in  schools,  she  came 
back  to  her  editors  with  the  story  of  a  16- 
year-old  boy  who,  after  she  had  promised 
him  anonymity,  had  confessed  to  murder- 
ing 12  people.  The  editors  were  flum- 
moxed: Was  it  true?  If  so,  should  they  get 
this  kid  to  the  D.A.?  As  it  turned  out,  re- 
calls Jim  Savage,  who  was  the  investigations 
editor  at  the  time,  the  boy's  story  broke 


down  quickly  when  the  novelist  Carl  Hiaa- 
sen,  who  then  worked  at  the  paper  as  an 
investigative  journalist,  began  asking  him 
questions.  Moreover,  a  polygraph  expert 
brought  in  to  interrogate  the  boy  immedi- 
ately concluded  he  was  making  up  the 
story  to  impress  Wetlaufer.  Years  later,  Wet- 
laufer told  an  interviewer  that  the  boy  had 
then  come  into  the  office,  sat  on  her  desk, 
leaned  over,  and,  of  all  things,  kissed  her. 
"I  felt  dirty  for  weeks,"  she  said. 

Wetlaufer  wrote  a  thriller  based  on  the 
experience.  Judgment  Call,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1992.  She  wrote  another  novel, 
which  was  not  published.  In  an  interview 
last  year,  she  said  that  her  editor  at  William 
Morrow  had  wanted  her  to  put  "much 
more"  violence  in  the  second  book,  but  that 
she  had  refused.  "A  messy  lawsuit  ensued. 
It  was  horrible.  Even  after  all  this  time,  it 
really  pains  me,"  she  said.  Liza  Dawson, 
who  edited  both  of  Wetlaufer's  books  and  is 
now  a  literary  agen.,  says  it  wasn't  violence 
she  had  requested,  but  a  real  thriller,  rather 
than  the  love  story  Wetlaufer  had  turned  in. 
"I  just  didn't  feel  it  was  a  good  follow-up 
to  Judgment  Call,"  Dawson  says.  "We  , 
canceled  the  contract.  It  just  went  away." 
There  was  no  lawsuit.  Wetlaufer,  through 
her  spokesperson,  now  says  she  misspoke. 

The  problem  with  Joe  Maurer,  however,    j 
went  beyond  Wetlaufer's  mixing  her 
personal  needs  with  her  business  life. 
He  was  "incompetent"  and  "insolent,"  says    I 
one  editor,  and  would  not  do  the  work  he 
was  hired  to  do.  "No  one  could  get  him 
to  do  anything,"  says  one  staffer.  Because 
of  his  relationship  with  Wetlaufer,  "he  was    i 
untouchable,  and  he  knew  it."  Finally,  last 
spring,  one  of  H.B.R.  s  editors  went  over    | 
Wetlaufer's  head  and  complained  about 
the  situation  to  the  management  of  the 
publishing  company.  Maurer  left  H.B.R. 
soon  after  that. 

When  contacted  by  Vanity  Fair,  Maurer 
responded  by  E-mail.  "I  don't  know  what    ] 
to  make  of  the  claims  that  I  wasn't  doing    ' 
my  job— they  are  new  to  me,"  he  wrote. 
"While  I  was  at  H.B.R.,  it  was  openly 
acknowledged  that  my  job  replaced  the   1 
work  done  by  two  former  full-time  em- 
ployees and  I  was  always  told  I  was  doing 
well  by  many  staffers,  including  many  se- 
nior editors."  Although  some  H.B.R.  staf- 
fers say  that  Maurer  was  asked  to  leave 
the  company,  he  disputes  this.  "I  was  nev-    , 
er  asked,  told,  or  pressured  into  leaving    i 
H.B.R.:'  he  says.  "I  left  H.B.R.  to  go    j 
back  to  school  and  become  a  doctor." 
Of  his  relationship  with  Wetlaufer,  Mau-    j 
rer  says,  "She  was  a  good  friend  and  al-  j 
ways  will  be,"  adding  that  "being  that   2 
close  to  someone  as  alive  as  Suzy  elicits   ] 
fear  or  wonderment. . . .  When  I  was  [at   j 
H.B.R],  I  saw  the  same  people  that  are   * 
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now  condemning  her  lauding  her  for  her 
spectacular  abilities." 

In  May  2001,  shortly  after  Maurer  left, 
colleagues  say,  Wetlaufer  had  a  brief 
fling  with  a  C.E.O.  who  was  a  contrib- 
utor to  H.B.R.  Again,  the  editors  who 
worked  for  her  were  stunned. 

"I  think  it  doesn't  really  reflect  all  that 
greatly  on  us,"  says  Collingwood.  "I  real- 
ize that  somebody  should  have  confronted 
her  about  [mixing  her  romantic  and  busi- 
ness life].  But,  you  know,  part  of  the  thing 
is  that  Suzy  is  a  tremendously  seductive 
person,  and  she  invites  you  to  make  these 
little  compromises  with  reality,  like  the  re- 
lationship with  Joe  Maurer  was  O.K.  If 
you  do,  the  rewards  are  actually  pretty 
great.  The  penalties,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  no  fun  at  all.  She'd  freeze  you  out, 
barely  say  hello  to  you,  or  pull  you  off  ar- 
ticles you'd  spent  months  developing."  "It 
was  not  our  responsibility  to  tell  her,"  says 
another  editor.  "We  were  not  her  bosses." 
Karen  Schwartzman.  Wetlaufer's  spokes- 
woman, denies  that  Wetlaufer  was  in- 
volved with  the  C.E.O.  or  with  Nasser, 
but  says  of  the  relationship  with  Maurer, 
"I  don't  think  Suzy  had  any  sense  that 
people  were  uncomfortable.  These  were 
people  she  thought  to  be  her  friends." 
"She  never  felt  she  was  doing  anything 
wrong."  a  friend  agrees. 

On  December  31.  Collingwood  and 
Diane  Coutu,  the  two  senior  editors 
assigned  to  re-interview  Jack  Welch, 
met  with  the  retired  C.E.O.  at  his  home 
in  Palm  Beach.  From  the  way  he  handled 
the  interview,  it  appeared  he  had  no  idea 
both  editors  knew  the  extent  of  his  in- 
volvement with  Wetlaufer.  "I  don't  know 
why  Walter  Kiechel  thinks  we  have  to 
re-do  this  interview,"  Welch  said  as  soon 
as  the  editors  walked  in  the  door.  "Hell,  I 
have  lunch  with  a  lot  of  reporters  after 
they  interview  me."  Collingwood  and 
Coutu  were  stunned  that  he  would  at- 
tempt such  a  deception,  as  Collingwood 
recalls.  The  interview  that  followed  was 
pure  Welch— feisty,  self-congratulatory,  at 
times  witty.  And  then  he  cut  it  off,  saying 
he  had  to  go  out  to  lunch  with  his  wife. 
At  which  point,  says  Collingwood,  he  and 
Coutu  could  barely  look  at  each  other, 
afraid  they  would  burst  out  laughing. 

For  most  of  his  working  life  Welch 
could  have  put  on  a  performance  like  this 
without  anyone  daring  to  even  think  of 
laughing.  What  he  said  was  taken  as  the 
gospel.  "No  one  could  ever  question  Jack. 
Shorthand  at  G.E.  became  'Jack  wants  it 
this  way,'  to  the  point  that  it  became  al- 
most ludicrous."  says  Thomas  O'Boyle, 
whose  1999  book,  At  Any  Cost,  is  one  of 
the  very  few  critical  works  written  about 
Welch.  It  was  much  the  same  with  the 


business  press  and  Wall  Street  analysts. 
"This  is  a  very  charismatic  guy,"  says 
O'Boyle,  "and  he's  been  able  to  get  people 
to  lose  the  sort  of  skepticism  they  should 
have  applied  naturally." 

A  man  accustomed  to  working  almost 
every  waking  moment  of  his  life,  to  being 
in  charge  of  some  300,000  people,  Welch, 
by  the  time  he  met  Wetlaufer,  had  sudden- 
ly found  himself  with  time  on  his  hands. 
He  had  filled  the  weeks  after  his  retire- 
ment with  speaking  engagements,  his  book 
tour,  golf,  and  some  television  appear- 
ances, but  he  was  restless.  He  had  also 
suffered  two  highly  publi- 
cized setbacks  in  the  previ- 
ous months:  the  spectacular 
collapse  of  his  $45  billion  at- 
tempt to  buy  Honeywell  for 
G.E.,  and  a  renewed  contro- 
versy over  his  tough  stance 


the  apotheosis  of  the  swaggering,  seeming- 
ly fearless,  macho  C.E.O.  she  adored.  In 
fact,  if  she  had  picked  a  less  mythic 
C.E.O.,  the  press  would  probably  never 
have  noticed,  and  people  would  not  have 
been  so  shocked.  "The  visionary  leader, 
the  one  who'll  take  the  company  to  the 
promised  land— he  doesn't  exist,  although 
people  wish  he  did.  Jack  Welch  fulfilled 
a  lot  of  fantasies,"  says  Susan  Webber,  a 
Wall  Street  adviser  who,  like  Wetlaufer, 
went  to  Harvard  College  and  Harvard 
Business  School.  "It  will  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore she  is  taken  seriously  again.  Mary  Cun- 


"I  have  had  such  a  hard  year, 
I've  been  through  so  much  pain. 
Don't  you  think  I  deserve  love?" 


to  avoid  dredging  the  Hud- 
son River  to  remove  pollu- 
tants put  there  by  the  com- 
pany—a controversy  which  has  since  caused 
G.E.  to  back  down  from  Welch's  combat- 
ive and  unpopular  stance.  The  mood  was 
shifting.  The  stock-market  swoon  and  En- 
ron had  taken  the  wind  out  of  America's 
C.E.O.  worship  and  raised  the  market's 
suspicions  about  corporate  earnings,  in- 
cluding G.E.'s. 

With  a  timing  that  was  almost  surreal, 
the  questions  that  had  long  been  whis- 
pered about  G.E.'s  performance  burst  to 
the  surface  on  March  21.  not  even  three 
weeks  after  Welch's  affair  with  Wetlaufer 
had  become  public.  In  a  scathing  report 
that  drove  G.E.'s  stock  price  down  by  3.4 
percent,  a  widely  respected  bond-fund 
manager  publicly  criticized  G.E.  for  prop- 
ping up  its  earnings  with  acquisitions  fi- 
nanced by  a  growing  mountain  of  debt. 
"GE  is  a  conglomerate  financed  by  a  mon- 
ey machine."  William  Gross,  the  fund 
manager,  wrote.  "It  grows  earnings  not  so 
much  by  the  brilliance  of  its  management 
or  the  diversity  of  their  operations,  as 
Welch  and  [his  successor  Jeffrey]  Immelt 
claim,  but  through  the  acquisition  of  com- 
panies." In  mid-April,  G.E.'s  stock  took 
another  beating,  dropping  more  than  9  per- 
cent, as  investors,  questioning  the  com- 
pany's first-quarter-eaniings  report,  dumped 
their  shares. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Welch  fell  for 
Wetlaufer— and  he  fell  hard,  people  say, 
telling  her,  as  she  later  told  a  colleague, 
"I  don't  want  you  to  give  me  any  space.  I 
want  you  to  be  all  over  me."  After  all, 
here  he  was,  in  the  fading  light  of  his  ca- 
reer, and  she,  an  intelligent,  adoring,  at- 
tractive woman  24  years  his  junior,  who 
hung  on  his  every  word.  It  is  no  harder  to 
understand  why  she  fell  for  him.  He  was 


ningham  is  still  doing  penance  for  running 
off  with  Bill  Agee  . . .  what  ...  20  years  ago," 
says  Webber,  recalling  the  former  Bendix 
C.E.O.  and  his  employee. 

"Suzy  is  such  a  love,  but  she  really 
needs  attention,"  says  a  friend.  "He  gave 
her  so  much  attention,  positive  attention." 

In  early  January,  Wetlaufer  called  a  staff 
meeting.  According  to  people  who  were 
there,  she  apologized  to  her  subordinates 
for  having  created  extra  work  for  them,  but 
instead  of  acknowledging  that  she  had 
made  a  mistake  of  any  kind,  she  appealed 
to  them  for  understanding.  "I  thought  you 
would  be  happy  for  me,"  people  recall  her 
saying.  "I  have  had  such  a  hard  year,  I've 
been  through  so  much  pain.  Don't  you 
think  I  deserve  love?"  Many  had  expected 
a  heartfelt  mea  culpa,  "but  the  opposite 
happened,"  says  one  staff  member,  "and 
that  upset  people  more  than  anything  else. 
We  were  thinking.  She  doesn't  get  it."  It 
didn't  help  matters  when  Wetlaufer  showed 
up  at  the  office  with  a  new  gold  bracelet 
Welch  had  given  her.  Because  it  exceeded 
H.B.R.s  $50  gift  limit,  Walter  Kiechel,  ac- 
cording to  staffers,  asked  her  to  return 
it.  Wetlaufer  is  said  to  have  argued  that  it 
was  "personal"  and  she  shouldn't  have  to 
return  it,  but  she  stopped  wearing  it  to  the 
office. 

By  this  time,  many  of  Wetlaufer's  senior 
staff  felt  that  they  could  no  longer  work 
with  her.  "She  had  lost  her  credibility,"  says 
one.  "We  didn't  trust  her  judgment."  Some- 
time in  February,  after  canvassing  the  staff, 
two  senior  editors  went  to  Wetlaufer  and 
asked  her  to  resign,  but  she  refused.  By  the 
middle  of  that  month,  six  H.B.R.  editors 
had  written  to  Kiechel,  complaining  bitterly 
about  Wetlaufer  and  asking  that  he  remove 
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LETTER    FROM    HARVARD 


now  condemning  her  lauding  her  for  her 
spectacular  abilities." 

In  May  2001,  shortly  after  Maurer  left, 
colleagues  say,  Wetlaufer  had  a  brief 
fling  with  a  C.E.O.  who  was  a  contrib- 
utor to  H.B.R.  Again,  the  editors  who 
worked  for  her  were  stunned. 

"I  think  it  doesn't  really  reflect  all  that 
greatly  on  us,"  says  Collingwood.  "I  real- 
ize that  somebody  should  have  confronted 
her  about  [mixing  her  romantic  and  busi- 
ness life].  But,  you  know,  part  of  the  thing 
is  that  Suzy  is  a  tremendously  seductive 
person,  and  she  invites  you  to  make  these 
little  compromises  with  reality,  like  the  re- 
lationship with  Joe  Maurer  was  O.K.  If 
you  do,  the  rewards  are  actually  pretty 
great.  The  penalties,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  no  fun  at  all.  She'd  freeze  you  out, 
barely  say  hello  to  you,  or  pull  you  off  ar- 
ticles you'd  spent  months  developing."  "It 
was  not  our  responsibility  to  tell  her,"  says 
another  editor.  "We  were  not  her  bosses." 
Karen  Schwartzman,  Wetlaufer's  spokes- 
woman, denies  that  Wetlaufer  was  in- 
volved with  the  C.E.O.  or  with  Nasser, 
but  says  of  the  relationship  with  Maurer, 
"I  don't  think  Suzy  had  any  sense  that 
people  were  uncomfortable.  These  were 
people  she  thought  to  be  her  friends." 
"She  never  felt  she  was  doing  anything 
wrong."  a  friend  agrees. 

On  December  31,  Collingwood  and 
Diane  Coutu,  the  two  senior  editors 
assigned  to  re-interview  Jack  Welch, 
met  with  the  retired  C.E.O.  at  his  home 
in  Palm  Beach.  From  the  way  he  handled 
the  interview,  it  appeared  he  had  no  idea 
both  editors  knew  the  extent  of  his  in- 
volvement with  Wetlaufer.  "I  don't  know 
why  Walter  Kiechel  thinks  we  have  to 
re-do  this  interview,"  Welch  said  as  soon 
as  the  editors  walked  in  the  door.  "Hell,  I 
have  lunch  with  a  lot  of  reporters  after 
they  interview  me."  Collingwood  and 
Coutu  were  stunned  that  he  would  at- 
tempt such  a  deception,  as  Collingwood 
recalls.  The  interview  that  followed  was 
pure  Welch— feisty,  self-congratulatory,  at 
times  witty.  And  then  he  cut  it  off,  saying 
he  had  to  go  out  to  lunch  with  his  wife. 
At  which  point,  says  Collingwood,  he  and 
Coutu  could  barely  look  at  each  other, 
afraid  they  would  burst  out  laughing. 

For  most  of  his  working  life  Welch 
could  have  put  on  a  performance  like  this 
without  anyone  daring  to  even  think  of 
laughing.  What  he  said  was  taken  as  the 
gospel.  "No  one  could  ever  question  Jack. 
Shorthand  at  G.E.  became  'Jack  wants  it 
this  way,'  to  the  point  that  it  became  al- 
most ludicrous,"  says  Thomas  O'Boyle, 
whose  1999  book,  At  Any  Cost,  is  one  of 
the  very  few  critical  works  written  about 
Welch.  It  was  much  the  same  with  the 


business  press  and  Wall  Street  analysts. 
"This  is  a  very  charismatic  guy,"  says 
O'Boyle,  "and  he's  been  able  to  get  people 
to  lose  the  sort  of  skepticism  they  should 
have  applied  naturally." 

A  man  accustomed  to  working  almost 
every  waking  moment  of  his  life,  to  being 
in  charge  of  some  300,000  people,  Welch, 
by  the  time  he  met  Wetlaufer,  had  sudden- 
ly found  himself  with  time  on  his  hands. 
He  had  filled  the  weeks  after  his  retire- 
ment with  speaking  engagements,  his  book 
tour,  golf,  and  some  television  appear- 
ances, but  he  was  restless.  He  had  also 
suffered  two  highly  publi- 
cized setbacks  in  the  previ- 
ous months:  the  spectacular 
collapse  of  his  $45  billion  at- 
tempt to  buy  Honeywell  for 
G.E.,  and  a  renewed  contro- 
versy over  his  tough  stance 
to  avoid  dredging  the  Hud- 
son River  to  remove  pollu- 
tants put  there  by  the  com- 
pany—a controversy  which  has  since  caused 
G.E.  to  back  down  from  Welch's  combat- 
ive and  unpopular  stance.  The  mood  was 
shifting.  The  stock-market  swoon  and  En- 
ron had  taken  the  wind  out  of  America's 
C.E.O.  worship  and  raised  the  market's 
suspicions  about  corporate  earnings,  in- 
cluding G.E.'s. 

With  a  timing  that  was  almost  surreal, 
the  questions  that  had  long  been  whis- 
pered about  G.E.'s  performance  burst  to 
the  surface  on  March  21,  not  even  three 
weeks  after  Welch's  affair  with  Wetlaufer 
had  become  public.  In  a  scathing  report 
that  drove  G.E.'s  stock  price  down  by  3.4 
percent,  a  widely  respected  bond-fund 
manager  publicly  criticized  G.E.  for  prop- 
ping up  its  earnings  with  acquisitions  fi- 
nanced by  a  growing  mountain  of  debt. 
"GE  is  a  conglomerate  financed  by  a  mon- 
ey machine,"  William  Gross,  the  fund 
manager,  wrote.  "It  grows  earnings  not  so 
much  by  the  brilliance  of  its  management 
or  the  diversity  of  their  operations,  as 
Welch  and  [his  successor  Jeffrey]  Immelt 
claim,  but  through  the  acquisition  of  com- 
panies." In  mid-April,  G.E.'s  stock  took 
another  beating,  dropping  more  than  9  per- 
cent, as  investors,  questioning  the  com- 
pany's first-quarter-earnings  report,  dumped 
their  shares. 


It  is  not  surprising  that  Welch  fell  for 
Wetlaufer— and  he  fell  hard,  people  say, 
telling  her,  as  she  later  told  a  colleague. 
"I  don't  want  you  to  give  me  any  space.  I 
want  you  to  be  all  over  me."  After  all, 
here  he  was,  in  the  lading  light  of  his  ca- 
reer, and  she,  an  intelligent,  adoring,  at- 
tractive woman  24  years  his  junior,  who 
hung  on  his  every  word.  It  is  no  harder  to 
understand  why  she  fell  for  him.  He  was 


the  apotheosis  of  the  swaggering,  seeming- 
ly fearless,  macho  C.E.O.  she  adored.  In 
fact,  if  she  had  picked  a  less  mythic 
C.E.O.,  the  press  would  probably  never 
have  noticed,  and  people  would  not  have 
been  so  shocked.  "The  visionary  leader, 
the  one  who'll  take  the  company  to  the 
promised  land— he  doesn't  exist,  although 
people  wish  he  did.  Jack  Welch  fulfilled 
a  lot  of  fantasies,"  says  Susan  Webber,  a 
Wall  Street  adviser  who,  like  Wetlaufer, 
went  to  Harvard  College  and  Harvard 
Business  School.  "It  will  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore she  is  taken  seriously  again.  Mary  Cun- 


"I  have  had  such  a  hard  year, 
I've  been  through  so  much  pain. 
Don't  you  think  I  deserve  love?" 


ningham  is  still  doing  penance  for  running 
off  with  Bill  Agee  . . .  what  ...  20  years  ago," 
says  Webber,  recalling  the  former  Bendix 
C.E.O.  and  his  employee. 

"Suzy  is  such  a  love,  but  she  really 
needs  attention."  says  a  friend.  "He  gave 
her  so  much  attention,  positive  attention." 

In  early  January.  Wetlaufer  called  a  staff 
meeting.  According  to  people  who  were 
there,  she  apologized  to  her  subordinates 
for  having  created  extra  work  for  them,  but 
instead  of  acknowledging  that  she  had 
made  a  mistake  of  any  kind,  she  appealed 
to  them  for  understanding.  "I  thought  you 
would  be  happy  for  me,"  people  recall  her 
saying.  "I  have  had  such  a  hard  year,  I've 
been  through  so  much  pain.  Don't  you 
think  I  deserve  love?"  Many  had  expected 
a  heartfelt  mea  culpa,  "but  the  opposite 
happened,"  says  one  staff  member,  "and 
that  upset  people  more  than  anything  else. 
We  were  thinking.  She  doesn't  get  it."  It 
didn't  help  matters  when  Wetlaufer  showed 
up  at  the  office  with  a  new  gold  bracelet 
Welch  had  given  her.  Because  it  exceeded 
H.B.R.  s  $50  gift  limit,  Walter  Kiechel,  ac- 
cording to  staffers,  asked  her  to  return 
it.  Wetlaufer  is  said  to  have  argued  that  it 
was  "personal"  and  she  shouldn't  have  to 
return  it.  but  she  stopped  wearing  it  to  the 
office. 

By  this  time,  many  of  Wetlaufer's  senior 
staff  felt  that  they  could  no  longer  work 
with  her.  "She  had  lost  her  credibility,"  says 
one.  "We  didn't  trust  her  judgment."  Some- 
time in  February,  after  canvassing  the  staff, 
two  senior  editors  went  to  Wetlaufer  and 
asked  her  to  resign,  but  she  refused.  By  the 
middle  of  that  month,  six  H.B.R.  editors 
had  written  to  Kiechel,  complaining  bitterly 
about  Wetlaufer  and  asking  that  he  remove 
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her  from  her  job.  The  mood  was  increas- 
ingly tense,  made  worse  by  the  fact  that  a 
Wall  Street  Journal  reporter  had  been  call- 
ing around,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  Welch 
story  was  going  to  break.  Wetlaufer,  staff- 
ers say,  became  obsessed  with  finding 
out  who  "the  mole"  was.  The  more  peo- 
ple criticized  her,  the  more  intransigent  she 
became.  "Suzy  doesn't  like  to  get  fucked 
with.  She  likes  to  win,"  says  one  editor.  Still, 
the  day  the  Journal  piece  came  out,  she 
sent  affectionate  E-mails  to  several  staff 
members.  "I  love  you  and  respect  you,"  she 
wrote  in  the  E-mail  she  sent  to 
Collingwood.  "I  have  absolute- 
ly no  hard  feelings,  none.  If  I 
could  do  anything  right  now, 
it  would  be  to  give  you  a  hug." 


"I  don't  know  why ...  we  have 
to  re-do  this  interview.  Hell,  I 
have  lunch  with  a  lot  of  reporters 
after  they  interview  me." 


On  March  5,  the  day  after  the  Journal 
story  appeared,  Harvard's  publishing  ex- 
ecutives are  said  to  have  presented  their 
terms  to  Wetlaufer.  She  would  become  a 
consulting  editor,  appearing  in  the  office 
only  about  one  day  a  week.  She  would  also 
take  a  paid  four-month  leave  before  assum- 
ing her  new,  reduced  role. 

That  night,  however,  just  back  from  a 
vacation  in  Italy  with  his  wife.  Jack 
Welch  flew  up  to  Boston  on  his  pri- 
vate jet  to  counsel  Wetlaufer.  Any  chance 
that  she  would  accept  Harvard's  deal  and 


go  quietly  evaporated  on  the  spot.  He  was 
said  to  have  been  furious  at  Harvard,  a 
contempt  that  was  fueled,  people  say,  by 
his  long-standing  dislike  of  Walter  Kiechel, 
who  had  once  published  a  critical  article 
about  him  in  Fortune.  Welch  was  not  go- 
ing to  let  Wetlaufer  go  down  without  a 
very  expensive  fight,  and  to  that  end  he 
immediately  called  in  Robert  Popeo,  a 
tough  Boston  attorney,  who  had  represent- 
ed G.E.  in  its  legal  problems  over  PCBs 
in  the  Hudson  River.  Welch  also  phoned 
Jim  Cash,  chairman  of  Harvard  Business 
School  Publishing  and 
also  a  member  of  G.E.'s 
board.  Cash  has  told 
the  press  that  all  they 
talked  about  when  Welch 
called  was  golf.  But  even 
friends  of  Wetlaufer's 
have  acknowledged  that 
Cash  was  enlisted  by 
Welch  to  put  pressure  on 
H.B.R.  "That's  what  power- 
ful men  do,"  says  one  friend, 
who  thinks  that  Welch's 
strong-arm  tactics  ended  up 
making  Wetlaufer  look 
worse  than  she  already  did. 
When  H.B.R.  s  staff  went 
to  work  on  the  morning  of 
March  8  there  was  an  E-mail 
from  Wetlaufer  waiting  for 
them,  with  an  attachment: 
the  new  terms  of  her  deal 
with  H.B.R.  She  had  an- 
nounced the  deal  before  her 
bosses  could  talk  to  the  staff. 
It  made  people  wonder,  says 
one  editor,  "  Who  is  driving 
the  fucking  bus?"  Some  of 
the  staff  had  already  heard 
about  the  tough  negotiations 
that  had  taken  place,  with 
Wetlaufer  talking  on  the 
phone  to  an  H.B.R.  executive 
from  her  lawyer's  office,  un- 
able to  hear  what  he  was 
saying  because  Welch  was 
shouting  loudly  through  the 
speakerphone  on  another 
line.  But  they  hadn't  expect- 
ed Harvard  to  back  down  to  the  extent  it 
did.  Wetlaufer,  according  to  the  final  agree- 
ment, would  not  be  going  very  far.  She 
would  retain  her  office  and  be  able  to  work 
there  alongside  her  old  staff  full-time,  al- 
though she  would  no  longer  have  any  man- 
agement responsibilities.  She  would  also 
be  back  at  work— despite  the  fact  that  al- 
most no  one  wanted  her  there— not  in  four 
months,  but  in  six  weeks,  in  late  April. 

The  staff  was  furious  the  morning  of 
March  8  at  a  meeting  with  Kiechel.  No  one 
could  believe  that,  after  everything  they 
had  gone  through,  Suzy  Wetlaufer  would 
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still  be  working  with  them.  Not  only  did 
some  of  the  staff  feel  that  it  would  createn 
an  untenable  situation  to  have  her  among  j 
them,  they  also  felt  betrayed.  What  particu- 
larly angered  people,  they  say,  was  the  feel- 
ing that  Harvard  had  knuckled  under  to 
Welch.  "What  does  someone  have  to  do  to 
get  fired  from  Harvard?"  someone  shouted. 
According  to  several  people  at  the  meeting..  \ 
Kiechel  said  that,  despite  its  $  18  billion  en-  j 
dowment,  Harvard  could  not  afford  to  en-'i 
gage  in  the  kind  of  expensive  litigation  that 
Welch  and  Wetlaufer  might  try  to  mount 
against  H.B.R.  Appalled,  two  editors,  Har-| 
ris  Collingwood  and  Alden  Hayashi,  stood' 
up,  resigned  their  jobs,  and  left  the  roonu 
"That  was  a  pretty  hysterical  meeting," 
Kiechel  says  now,  adding  that  he  doesn't 
believe  his  staff  heard  him  correctly.  He 
denies  categorically  that  he  worried  at 
any  point  about  a  lawsuit  from  Wetlaufen 
or  Welch.  In  the  end,  however,  it  seems  that- 
H.B.R.'s  staff  got  what  they  wanted.  Byt 
mid-April  it  was  decided  that  Wetlaufen 
would  not  be  returning  to  work  at  H.B.R.'s 
offices  for  the  next  few  months  at  least,  buh 
would  be  working  at  home. 

Five  days  after  the  meeting  the  new? 
broke  that  Jane  Welch  intended  to  filel 
for  divorce.  Ever  the  chatterbox,  Wet-' 
laufer  had  told  some  of  her  staff  that  Jana 
had  found  out  about  her  husband's  affaii 
after  reading  Wetlaufer's  and  Welch's 
E-mails  to  each  other.  In  late  December; 
Wetlaufer  told  people  she  received  am 
E-mail  from  Jane  Welch  that  said,  "You  two 
ought  to  be  more  discreet."  Wetlaufer  was. 
amazed  that  Jane  would  read  such  persons 
al  E-mails.  "Why  would  someone  put  her. 
self  through  that?"  she  wondered  aloud 

In  his  book,  Welch  devoted  only  one 
paragraph  to  his  1987  divorce,  after  2Sj 
years  of  marriage,  from  his  first  wife,  Can 
olyn.  His  divorce  from  Jane  will  get  a  lot 
more  ink.  Jane  may  have  given  up  her  ca 
reer  as  a  successful  corporate  lawyer  be 
cause  Welch  wanted  a  wife  who  was  i 
"full-time  companion,"  but  she  hadn't  losn 
her  mind.  As  it  turns  out,  she  had  craftec 
a  clever  pre-nuptial  agreement,  under  which 
she  now  stands  to  get  one-half  of  Welch'r 
$900  million  fortune. 

Wetlaufer  has  told  colleagues  her  friends 
are  as  thrilled  as  she  is  over  her  romanc* 
with  Welch.  "You've  finally  met  your  Arisi 
totle  Onassis,"  one  friend  reportedly  tolc 
her.  Welch  has  reportedly  told  friends  sh< 
is  "the  love  of  my  life."  In  mid-March  h« 
finally  met  Wetlaufer's  children.  "I  wouldn' 
be  surprised  if  they  married.  They  an 
really  well  suited  to  each  other,"  says  < 
friend  of  Wetlaufer's.  Whether  or  not  tha 
is  the  case,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  wh< 
believe  that  they  do,  most  definitely,  de 
serve  each  other.  □ 
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In  winemaking  as  in  nature,  it's  the 


smallest  details 


that  make  the  difference. 
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Handcrafted.  It's  time  well  spent. 
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THE  ROAD  TO  KABUL 

On  the  edge  of  Pakistan 
September  2001,  a  smugc 
shows  Guardian  correspor 
Maggie  O'Kane  the  way 
to  Afghanistan. 


THE  GIRLS  AT  THE  FRONT 

The  handful  of  female  war  correspondents  whose  beat  is  whatever 

hellhole  leads  the  news-Christiane  Amanpour,  Marie  Colvin,  Janine  di  Giovanni, 

et  al  -are  as  tough  as  any  of  the  guys.  But  there's  a  difference  in  how  they  work, 

Tl  the  way  they  love,  and  the  risks  they  run 

BY  EVGENIA  PERETZ 
h, 
I 
ni 


hey  work  in  places  like  Kosovo  and 
Grozny,  but  they  live— most  of  them, 
at  least— in  London's  Notting  Hill,  a 
neighborhood  better  known  for  its 
Victorian-camisole  street  fairs  than  its  rocket- 
propelled-grenade  launchers.  The  town 
house  of  CNN  chief  international  corre- 
spondent Christiane  Amanpour,  the  world's 
most  famous  war  reporter,  is  smartly  ap- 
pointed, with  African  sculptures  and  socially 
conscious  photography  books  stacked  just 
so  on  the  coffee  table.  Even  the  vase  on  the 
hallway  floor  works-but  only  after  you 
hear  the  backstory:  it's  the  155-mm.  how- 
itzer shell  tl  landed  two  doors  down 
he  Sarajevo  Holiday 


Inn  during  the  war  in  Bosnia.  "If  it  had 
exploded,  I  and  everyone  else  in  that  wing 
would  have  been  killed,"  says  Amanpour, 
feet  on  coffee  table,  hands  behind  head. 

The  daughter  of  an  Iranian  father  and 
British  mother,  Amanpour  is  part  of  a 
small  brigade  of  women  who  have  trooped, 
more  or  less  as  a  group,  from  misery  to 
misery,  from  Iraq  to  Bosnia  to  East  Ti- 
mor to  Chechnya  and,  lately,  to  Afghan- 
istan and  Israel's  West  Bank.  They  have 
shared  rooms  and  deep  friendships.  They 
have  elbowed  each  other  out  of  the  way 
to  get  the  story,  and  gossiped  behind  one 
another's  backs.  And  they  all  think  an 
article  about  female  war  correspondents 


is  pretty  lame.  "Safari  Susans!"  exclaims 
Amanpour  facetiously. 

Amanpour  and  her  colleagues  are  report- 
ers, they  insist,  not  women  reporters,  as  rugged 
as  any  man,  and  they've  got  the  war  stories  to 
prove  it.  Take  Afghanistan  alone.  Amanpour 
discovered  what  she  believes  were  "mini- 
training  camps"  and  a  trove  of  documents 
about  how  to  make  chemical  and  nuclear 
weapons.  The  BBC's  newest  sensation,  a  con- 
fident and  exuberant  37-year-old  Brit,  Jacky 
Rowland,  completed  her  mission  of  being  one 
of  the  first  Western  correspondents  into  that 
country  after  September  11.  "We  left  CNN 
and  their  equipment  on  the  tarmac  [in  Tajik- 
istan], which  was  a  sheer  delight,"  says  Row- 
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WE  NEVER  MET 

A  MOM  WHO  WASN'T  WORKING. 

WE  LIVE  WHERE  YOU  LIVE" 
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It's  pretty  simple,  really.  Your  family  depends  on  you  to  be  there.  You  can  depend  on  us  to  be 

there,  with  the  life  insurance  options  and  guidance  you  need  to  help  protect  all  you're  working  for. 

We're  there  to  help  with  your  other  financial  needs,  too,  like  State  Farm  Mutual  Funds'" 


LIKE  A  GOOD  NEIGHBOR 


STATE    FARM 


INSURANCE 


STATE  FARM  IS  THERE.1 


Call  your  State  Farm  agent  or  visit  us  at  statejarm.com.' 


Life  insurance  issued  by:  State  Farm  Life  Insurance  Company  (not  licensed  in  NY  or  Wl).  State  Farm  Life  and  Accident  Assurance  Company  (licensed  in  NY  and  Wl),  Home  Offices:  Bloomington.  Illinois. 
For  more  complete  information  about  State  Farm  Mutual  Funds,  including  charges  and  expenses,  ask  a  Registered  State  Farm  Agent  for  a  free  prospectus.  Read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money.  State  Farm  Mutual 
Funds  are  offered  by  State  Farm  VP  Management  Corp,  1-800-447-4930.  State  Farm  VP  Management  Corp.  is  a  separate  entity  from  those  State  Farm  entities  which  provide  auto,  life,  fire  and  health  insurance  products. 
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Amanpour  and  her 
colleagues  are 
reporters,  they  insist, 
not  women  reporters, 
as  rugged  as  any  mar 
and  they've  got  the 
war  stories  to  prove  it. 


land.  During  the  first  few  days  of  the  U.S. 
bombing.  The  Guardian's  Maggie  O'Kane— 
a  disheveled  human  tornado  from  Ireland 
who  now  lives  in  Edinburgh— endured  a 
weeklong  trek  from  Pakistan  into  Afghan- 
istan, traversing  "Horse  Killer  Pass."  Janine 
di  Giovanni,  an  Italian-American  with  Jes- 
sica Rabbit  looks,  who  writes  for  the  Lon- 
don Times  (and  is  a  contributing  editor  at 
this  magazine),  vigorously  dodged  al-Qaeda 
fire  while  in  Tora  Bora.  The  only  mem- 
ber of  the  group  not  to  have  recently  visit- 
ed Afghanistan  is  the  toughest  of  them  all, 
Marie  Colvin,  an  American  who  writes  for 
Tlie  Sunday  Times  of  London.  Instead,  she 
was  relearning  to  negotiate  stairs  after  los- 
ing sight  in  one  eye  to  shrapnel.  She  now 
wears  a  black  pirate's  patch.  She  also  has  a 
beaded,  sparkly  one  that  was  given  to  her  by 
her  friend  Helen  Fielding,  who  wrote  Bridg- 
et Jones's  Diary.  "It's  my  party  patch,"  says 
Colvin  as  she  brings  her  shaky  match  to 
her  Silk  Cut  cigarette.  "I  never  thought  in 
my  life  I'd  be  the  woman  with  the  patch. 
But  there  you  are,  life  changes." 

Despite  toughness  to  burn,  they  con- 
cede that  a  woman  reporter's  experi- 
ence at  war  is  different  from  a  man's. 
In  traditional  societies,  where  there  is  the 
residual  belief  that  women  are  ultimately 
harmless,  they  may  slip  past  checkpoints 
unhassled,  or  even  unnoticed.  Among  Mus- 
lim extremists,  such  as  in  Afghanistan,  they 
are  the  only  conduit  to  half  of  the  popula- 
tion, while  the  other  half  often  views  these 
Western  women  as  different  creatures  alto- 
gether-"a  third  sex,"  as  Rowland  puts  it— 
to  be  both  avoided  and  respected.  (Per- 
haps that's  why  many  Northern  Alliance 
soldiers  could  only  handle  calling  her  "Mr. 
Jack")  There  is,  some  suggest,  an  intrin- 
sic, even  biological  difference  between  the 
•d  their  male  counterparts  look 
"Boys  gel  fascinated  by  toys  about 
age  two,  and  thai  never  changes,"  Colvin 


A  STAR  IS  MADE 

Christiane  Amanpour  of 
CNN  reports  from  Iran 
in  November  1997.  /nsef, 
near  her  London  home 
on  January  II,  2002. 


says.  "That's  not  what  I  think  is  impor- 
tant about  covering  a  war.  I  think  the  sto- 
ry is  the  people." 

It's  an  uneasy  claim  to  make,  and  Colvin 
cringes  at  the  notion  that  "women  care 
about  dying  babies"  and  men  don't.  And,  to 
be  sure,  the  point  is  often  debated  among 
female  war  reporters  and  their  male  col- 
leagues. Nevertheless,  it's  no  coincidence 
that  most  members  of  the  group  revere 
Martha  Gellhorn,  the  grande  dame  of  wom- 
en war  reporters  (once 
married  to  Ernest  Hem- 
ingway), whose  accounts 
of  the  Spanish  Civil  War 
and  beyond  reflected  an 
interest  not  so  much  in 
bombs  as  in  what  lay  be- 
neath them— and  a  devo- 
tion to  her  own  conscience.  Patrick  Graham, 
a  longtime  journalist  who  has  met  several 
of  the  women,  admits  that  only  someone 
like  Marie  Colvin  would  have  hopped  out 
of  a  car  just  because  she  saw  a  man  sitting 
on  the  side  of  the  road.  As  it  happened,  he 
was  sitting  by  the  grave  of  his  young  child 
and  wife,  who  had  warned  him  to  leave 
town  because  Serbs  were  encroaching.  "It 
was  an  incredible  story,"  says  Graham. 
"And  I  think  a  lot  of  male  reporters  would 
have  been  too  busy  trying  to  find  the  next 
commander." 

Other  characteristics  they  possess— 
which  are  inarguably  feminine  ones— have 
made  it  easier  to  get  the  incredible  stories, 
too.  A  lover  of  tall,  stiletto  boots  and  good 
restaurants  in  her  downtime,  di  Giovanni 
has  the  kind  of  large  green  eyes  that  inspire 
soldiers  to  unload  their  tales  of  woe.  Petite 
and  scrappy,  Maggie  O'Kane,  39,  has  rou- 
tinely equipped  herself  with  urgent  stories 
and  fake,  "embarrassingly  erotic"  love  let- 
ters to  make  it  past  police  checkpoints.  She 
has  also  turned  endless  jabbering  into  a 
professional  calling:  her  epic  grill  sessions 
with  her  subjects-  about  wives,  girlfriends, 
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shoes,  virtually  anything— have 
had  fellow  journalists  storming 
away,  frustrated  that  they  can't 
get  a  word  in  edgewise,  and  even 
falling  asleep. 
It  has  also  helped  that  all  of  them  are 
easy  on  the  eyes— a  fact  that  none  of  them 
rushes  to  admit,  especially  Janine  di  Gio- 
vanni, she  being  perhaps  the  sexiest  of 
the  group.  "I'm  always  getting  called  'the 
babe,' "  says  di  Giovanni  of  her  public  im- 
age as  she  luxuriously  goes  to  work  on  the 
shrimp  in  Notting  Hill's  hip  pan-Asian  spot 
E&O.  "It's  so  tiresome."  Jacky  Rowland, 
a  five-foot-eleven  blonde,  had  been  sleep- 
ing in  a  freezing  tent  when  she  ran  into  her 
in  Afghanistan  late  last  year;  di  Giovanni 
suggested  that  Rowland  do  what  she  her- 
self had  done:  just  ask  the  French  guy  from 
the  aid  agency  for  permission  to  sleep  in  his 
office.  "I  can  just  imagine  Janine  . . .  'Oh, 
it's  so  cold  outside.  Can  I  sleep  in  your  of- 
fice?'" says  Rowland.  "He  just  kind  of 
melted  in  front  of  her.  She  was  very  kind  in 
giving  me  that  idea." 

Inevitably,  there  is  also  competition  in 
this  department.  In  Sarajevo,  Maggie 
O'Kane  wondered  how  di  Giovanni  man- 
aged to  look  so  much  better  than  everyone 
else.  "There  was  a  secret  shower  down  in 
the  garage  [of  the  Holiday  Inn],  which  Ja- 
nine learned  and  didn't  tell  us  about,"  says 
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It  took  forty  years  to  get  it. 

And  ten  minutes 

to  do  something  about  it. 


Welcome  to  the  age  of  Botox9  Cosmetic.  Finally,  a 
simple,  non-surgical  procedure  that  can  dramatically  reduce 
even  your  toughest  wrinkle  within  days.  One  ten-minute 
treatment  -  a  few  tiny  injections  -  relaxes  the  muscles 
between  your  Lrows  that  cause  lines  to  form.  And  keeps 
them  relaxed  up  to  four  months.  Botox®  Cosmetic  has  been 
widely  tested.  And  now  it's  approved  by  the  FDA.  So  it's 
really  up  to  you.  You  can  choose  to  live  with  wrinkles.  Or 
you  can  choose  to  live  without  them. 


UnretoucU  clinical  photos  taken  while  frowning  before  and  after  Botox®  Cosmetic 
In  clinical  triak  89%  of  patients  rateJ  improvement  in  frown  lines  as  moderate  or 
better.  Individual  results  may  vary. 

Ask  your  dermatologist,  ophthalmologist,  or 
plastic  surgeon  about  8otox®Cosmetic.  Or 
call  toll-free  or  visit  our  website  for  a  listing 
of  Botox®  Cosmetic  Network  physicians. 

The  most  common  side  effects  are  headache,  respiratory 
infection,  flu  syndrome,  temporary  eyelid  droop,  and  nausea. 
Botox®  Cosmetic  should  not  be  used  if  there  is  an  infection 
at  injection  site. 

Please  see  additional  important  information  on 
the  following  page. 

It's  not  magic,  it's 

^Botox 

Cosmetic 

Botulinum  Toxin  Type  A 


1-800-BotoxMD 
www.BotoxCosmetic.net 

flotox®  and  the  Botox  Cosmetic  logo  are  trademarks  owned  by  Allergan, 
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BOTOX®  COSMETIC  (Botulinum  Toxin  Type  A) 
Purified  Neurotoxin  Complex 


Manufactured  by:  Allergan  Pharmaceuticals  (Ireland)  Ltd. 

A  subsidiary  or  Allergan,  Inc.  2525  Dupont  Dr.  Irvine,  California  92612 

Cosmetic  Indications  and  Usage: 

BOTOX'  COSMETIC  is  indicated  for  the  temporary  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  moderate  to  severe  glabella;  lines  associated  with 

corrugator  and/or  procerus  muscle  activity  in  adult  patients  <65  years  of  age 

Contraindications:  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  is  contraindicated  in  the  presence  of  infection  at  the  proposed  injection  srte(s)  and  in  individuals  with 

known  hypersensitivity  to  any  ingredient  in  the  formulation 

Warnings: 

Do  not  exceed  the  recommended  dosage  and  frequency  of  administration  of  BOTOX*  COSMETIC.  Risks  resulting  from  administration  at 

higher  dosages  are  not  known. 

Caution  should  be  exercised  when  administering  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  to  individuals  with  peripheral  motor  neuropathic  diseases  (e.g., 

amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  or  motor  neuropathy)  or  neuromuscula'  juncbonal  disorders  (e.g..  myasthenia  gravis  or  Lambert-Eaton 

syndrome).  Patients  with  neuromuscular  disorders  may  be  at  increased  nsk  of  clinically  significant  systemic  effects  including  severe 

dysphagia  and  respiratory  compromise  from  typical  doses  of  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  Published  medical  literature  has  reported  rare  cases  of 

administration  of  a  botuhnum  toxin  to  patients  with  known  or  unrecognized  neuromuscular  disorders  where  the  patients  have  shown  extreme 

sensitivity  to  the  systemic  effects  of  typical  clinical  doses  In  some  of  these  cases,  dysphagia  has  lasted  several  months  and  required 

placement  of  a  gastric  feeding  tube. 

Dysphagia  is  a  commonly  reported  adverse  event  following  treatment  of  cervical  dystonia  patients  with  all  botuhnum  toxins.  In  these  patents, 

there  are  reports  of  rare  cases  ol  dysphagia  severe  enough  to  warrant  the  insertion  of  a  gastric  feeding  tube  There  is  also  a  case  report 

where  a  patient  developed  aspiration  pneumonia  and  died  subsequent  to  the  finding  of  dysphagia. 

There  have  also  been  rare  reports  following  administration  of  BOTOX  for  other  indications  of  adverse  events  involving  the  cardiovascular 

system,  including  arrhythmia  and  myocardial  infarction,  some  with  fatal  outcomes  Some  of  these  patients  had  nsk  factors  including 

pre-existjng  cardiovascular  disease. 

This  product  contains  albumin,  a  denvafrve  of  human  blood.  Based  on  effective  donor  screening  and  product  manufacturing  processes,  it 

carries  an  extremely  remote  nsk  lor  transmission  of  viral  diseases.  A  theoretical  nsk  for  transmission  of  Creutzfeldt- Jakob  disease  (CJD)  also 

is  considered  extremely  remote  No  cases  of  transmission  of  viral  diseases  or  CJD  have  ever  been  identified  for  albumin. 

PRECAUTIONS: 

General; 

Epinephrine  should  be  available  or  other  precautionary  methods  taken  as  necessary  should  an  anaphylactic  reaction  occur. 

The  safe  and  effective  use  of  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  depends  upon  proper  storage  of  the  product  selection  of  the  correct  dose,  and  proper 
reconsbtufion  and  administration  techniques  Physicians  admimstenng  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  must  understand  the  relevant  neuromuscular 
and/or  orbital  anatomy  of  the  area  involved  and  any  alterations  to  the  anatomy  due  to  pnor  surgical  procedures  Cauton  should  be  used  when 
BOTOX'  COSMETIC  treatment  is  used  in  the  presence  of  inflammation  at  the  proposed  iniecbon  srte(s)  or  when  excesswe  weakness  or 
atrophy  is  present  in  the  target  musclelsi 

Reduced  blinking  from  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  iniectjon  of  the  orbiculans  muscle  can  lead  to  corneal  exposure,  persistent  epithelial  defect  and 
corneal  ulceration,  especially  in  patients  wrfri  vll  nerve  disorders  In  the  use  df  BOTOX  for  the  treatment  of  blepharospasm,  one  case  of  corneal 
perforation  in  an  aphakic  eye  requinng  corneal  grafting  has  occuned  because  of  this  effect  Careful  testing  of  corneal  sensalon  in  eyes 
previously  operated  upon,  avoidance  ol  injection  into  the  lower  lid  area  to  avoid  ectropion,  and  vipous  treatment  of  any  epithelial  defect  should 
be  employed  This  may  require  protective  drops,  ointment,  therapeutic  soft  contact  lenses,  or  closure  of  the  eye  by  patching  or  other  means 
Inducing  paralysis  in  one  or  more  extraocular  musdes  may  produce  spatial  disonentaton,  double  vision  or  past  pointing  Covenng  the  affected 
eye  may  alleviate  these  symptoms. 

Caution  should  be  used  when  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  treatment  is  used  in  patients  who  have  an  inflammatory  skin  problem  at  the  injection  site, 
marked  facial  asymmetry,  ptosis,  excessive  dermatochalasis,  deep  dermal  scamng,  thick  sebaceous  skin  or  the  inability  to  substantially  lessen 
glabellar  lines  by  physically  spreading  them  apart  as  these  patients  were  exduded  from  the  Phase  3  safety  and  efficacy  tnals 
Injection  intervals  ol  BOTOX'  COSMETIC  should  be  no  more  frequent  than  every  three  months  and  should  be  performed  using  the  lowest 
effective  dose  (See  Adverse  Reactions,  Immunogenicityi 
Information  lor  Patients: 

Patents  or  caregivers  should  be  advised  to  seek  immediate  medical  attention  if  swallowing,  speech  or  respiratory  disorders  anse 
Drug  Interactions. 

Co-administration  ol  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  and  aminoglycosides  or  other  agents  interfering  with  neuromuscular  transmission  (eg .  curare-like 
nondepolarizing  blockers,  lincosamides,  polymyxins,  quinidine,  magnesium  sulfate  anticholinesterases,  succinylcholme  chlonde  I  should  only 
be  performed  with  caution  as  the  effect  of  the  toxin  may  be  potentiated 

The  effect  of  administering  different  botuhnum  neurotoxin  serotypes  at  the  same  time  or  within  several  months  of  each  other  is  unknown 
Excessive  neuromuscular  weakness  may  be  exacerbated  by  administration  ol  another  botulinum  toxin  pnor  to  the  resolution  of  the  effects  of  a 
previously  administered  botulinum  toxin. 

Pregnancy:  Pregnancy  Category  C  ' 

Administration  ol  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  is  not  recommended  during  pregnancy  There  are  no  adequate  and  well-controlled  studies  of  BOTOX* 
COSMETIC  in  pregnant  women  When  pregnant  mice  and  rats  were  injected  intramuscularly  dunng  the  penod  of  organogenesis,  the 
developmental  NOEL  (No  Observed  Effect  Level)  of  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  was  4  U/kg  Higher  doses  (8  or  1 6  U/kg)  were  associated  with 
reductions  in  fetal  body  weiqhts  and/or  delayed  ossification. 

In  a  range  finding  study  in  rabbits,  daily  injection  of  0 125  U/kg/day  (days  6  to  1 8  of  gestation)  and  2  U/kg  (days  6  and  1 3  of  gestation) 
produced  severe  maternal  toxicity,  abortions  and/or  fetal  malformations  Higher  doses  resulted  in  death  of  the  dams  The  rabbit  appears  to  be 
a  very  sensitive  species  to  BOTOX*  COSMETIC 

It  the  patent  becomes  pregnant  after  the  administration  of  this  drug,  the  patent  should  be  apposed  of  the  potental  nsks.  including  abortion  or 
fetal  malformatons  that  have  been  observed  in  rabbits 
Carcinogenesis.  Mutagenesis.  Impairment  ol  lertlny 

Long  term  studies  in  animals  have  not  been  performed  lo  evaluate  carcinogenic  potental  of  BOTOX'  COSMETIC 
The  reproductve  NOEL  following  intramuscular  iniecbon  of  0. 4, 8,  and  16  U/kg  was  4  U/kg  in  male  rats  and  8  U/kg  in  female  rats.  Higher 
doses  were  associated  with  dose-dependent  reducfons  in  fertility  in  male  rats  (where  limb  weakness  resulted  in  the  inability  to  mate),  and 
testicular  atrophy  or  an  altered  estrous  cycle  in  female  rats.  There  were  no  adverse  effects  on  the  viability  of  the  embryos 
Nursing  mothers: 

It  is  not  known  whether  this  drug  is  excreted  in  human  milk  Because  many  drugs  are  excreted  in  human  milk,  cauton  should  be  exercised 
when  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  is  administered  to  a  nursing  woman 
Pediatric  use: 

Use  of  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  is  not  recommended  in  children 
Genafnc  use: 

Clinical  studies  ol  BOTOX'  COSMETIC  did  not  indude  sufficient  numbers  ot  subjects  aged  65  and  over  to  determine  statstcally  whether  they 
respond  differently  from  younger  subjects.  However  in  the  two  identical  phase  3  randomized  3:1.  mult-center,  double  blind,  placebo- 
controlled,  parallel-group  efficacy  studies,  the  responder  rates  for  botti  co-pnmary  efficacy  vanables  were  higher  tor  subjects  i  50  years  of 
age  compared  to  those  subjects  _■  65  years  of  age  Analysis  based  on  a  combined  data  set  showed  that  lor  the  investigator's  assessment 
endpoint  ol  subjects  aged  65  and  over  at  Day  30, 39%  (9/23)  of  subjects  were  responders  compared  to  22%  (2/9)  in  the  placebo  group  This 
difference  is  neither  statstcally  different  IP-  0.228)  nor  exceeds  the  pre-specified  30-percentage-point  difference  required  by  the  definition 
of  clinically  significant  There  were  no  statstcally  significant  between-group  differences  for  the  investigator's  assessment  at  maximum  frown 
for  this  age  group.  There  was  a  statstcally  significant  difference  in  tavor  ol  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  lor  the  subject's  global  assessment  at  all  tme 
points  (P=0.036)  except  Day  120  (/>=0.214).  (See  Clinical  Tnals  Secton) 

There  were  too  few  patients  over  the  age  of  75  to  allow  any  meaningful  companions  In  general,  dose  selection  for  an  elderly  patenl  should 
be  cautous,  usually  starting  at  the  low  end  of  the  dosing  range,  reflecbng  tie  greater  frequency  of  decreased  cardiac  function  and  of 
concomitant  disease  or  other  drug  therapy. 
ADVERSE  REACTIONS: 
Generai: 

The  most  serious  adverse  events  reported  for  other  indicators  studied  include  rare  spontaneous  reports  of  death,  sometmes  associated  with 
dysphagia,  pneumonia,  and/cr  other  significant  debility,  after  treatment  with  botulinum  toxin  There  have  also  been  rare  reports  of  adverse 
events  involving  the  cardiovascular  system,  induding  arrhythmia  and  myocardial  infarction,  some  with  fatal  outcomes.  Some  of  these  patents 
had  nsk  factors  including  pre-existing  cardiovascular  disease  (See  Warnings).  The  exact  relationship  of  these  events  to  the  botulinum  toxin 
injection  has  no!  been  i  illy,  a  report  of  acute  angle  dosure  glaucoma  one  day  after  receiving  an  injecton  of  botulinum 

toxin  for  btepharosp* was  received,  with  recovery  four  months  later  after  laser  iridotomy  and  trabeculectomy  Focal  facial  paralysis. 

syncope  and  exacerbation  of  myasthenia  gravis  have  also  been  reported  after  treatment  of  blepharospasm 
Glabellar  tines: 

»n*  reported  adverse  events  following  iniecbon  of  BOTOX'  COSMETIC  were  headache, 
respiratory  infection  I. 


Less  frequently  occurring  (<3%)  adverse  reactons  included  pain  in  the  face,  erythema  at  the  injecton  site  and  muscle  weakness.  While  local 
weakness  of  the  injected  musde(s)  is  representative  of  the  expected  pharmacological  acton  of  botulinum  toxin,  weakness  of  adjacent 
muscles  may  occur  as  a  result  of  the  spread  of  toxin.  These  events  are  thought  to  be  associated  with  the  iniecbon  and  occurred  within  the 
first  week.  The  events  were  generally  transient  but  may  last  several  months. 

The  data  described  in  Table  1  reflect  exposure  to  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  in  405  subjects  aged  18  to  75  who  were  evaluated  in  the  randomized, 
placebo-controlled  dimcal  studies  to  assess  the  use  of  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  in  the  improvement  of  the  appearance  of  glabellar  lines 
(See  dimcal  studies).  Adverse  events  of  any  cause  were  reported  for  43.7%  of  the  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  treated  subjects  and  41 .5%  of  the 
placebo  treated  subjects.  The  incidence  of  blepharoptosis  was  higher  in  the  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  treated  arm  than  in  placebo  (3.2  %  vs.  0%, 
p-value  =  0.0451.  In  the  open-label,  repeat  iniecbon  study,  blepharoptosis  was  reported  for  2.1  %  (8/373)  of  subjects  in  the  first  treatment 
cyde  and  1.2%  (4/343)  of  subjects  in  the  second  beatment  cyde.  Adverse  events  of  any  type  were  reported  for  49 1  %  (1 83/373)  of 
subjects  overall. 

The  most  frequently  reported  of  these  adverse  events  in  the  open-label  study  induded  respiratory  infecbon,  headache,  flu  syndrome, 
blepharoptosis.  pain  and  nausea. 

Because  dimcal  tnals  are  conduded  under  widely  varying  conditions,  adverse  reacton  rates  observed  in  the  dimcal  tnals  of  a  drug  cannot  be 
directly  compared  to  rates  in  the  clinical  trials  of  another  drug  and  may  not  be  predictive  of  rates  observed  in  practice. 

TABLE  1. 

Randomized  Double  Blind  Studies: 

Rates  of  Adverse  Events  Reported  by  >2  or  more  Subjects  in  the  BOTOX' 

Adverse  Event  (in  order  of  decreasing  BOTOX*  Cosmehc 

frequency  for  BOTOX' Cosmetic)  (N=405) 


Cosmetic  Group,  by  Treatment  Group. 
Placebo 
(N=130) 


Overall 

Body  as  a  Whole 
Headache 
Pain  in  Face 
Flu  Syndrome 
Pain  at  Injecton  Site 
Edema  at  Injection  Site 
Pain  in  Back 
Injury  Accidental 


177(43.7%) 


54(415%) 


54  (1 3.3%) 

9(2.2%) 
8(2.0%) 
7(1.7%) 
6(1.5%) 
4(1.0%) 
3  (0.7%) 


23(177%) 
1  (0.8%) 
2(1.5%) 
1  (0.8%) 
3(2.3%) 
3(2.3%) 
1  (0.8%) 


Respiratory  System 

Infection 

Bronchitis 

Sinusits 

Pharyngitis 

Dyspnea 

Intecton  Sinus 

Laryngitis 

Rhinitis 


14(3.5%) 
6(1.5%) 
6(1.5%) 
5(1.2%) 
3(0.7%) 
3(0.7%) 
3(0.7%) 
3(0.7%) 


5(3.8%) 
1  (0.8%) 

1  (0.8%) 
2(1.5%) 
0(0.0%) 
2(1.5%) 

0(0.0%) 
2(1-5%) 


Skin  and  Appendages 
Erythema 
Skin  Tightness 
Imtaton  Skin 


7(1.7%) 

4(1.0%) 
3(0.7%) 


2(15%) 
0(00%) 
0(0.0%l 


Digestve  System 
Nausea 


Toot  Disorder 

Liver  Function  Abnormal 


12(3.0%) 
4(1.0%) 
4(1.0%) 

3(0.7%) 


3(2.3%) 
0(0.0%) 
0(0.0%) 
2(15%) 


Special  Senses 
Blepharoptosis 


13(32%) 


3(0.0%) 


Nervous  System 
Dizziness 
Paresthesia 
Anxiety 


5(1.2%) 
4(1.0%) 
3(0.7%) 


2(1.5%) 
1  (0.8%) 
0(0.0%) 


Twitch 

3(07%) 

0(0.0%) 

Musculoskeletal  System 
Musde  Weakness 

8(2.0%) 

0(0.0%) 

Urogenital  System 
Infection  Unnary  Tract 

4(1.0%) 

1  (0.8%) 

Hemic  and  Lymphatc  System 
Ecchymosis 

7(17%) 

3(2.3%) 

Cardiovascular 

Hypertension 

4(1.0%) 

0(0.0%) 

In  published  literature  of  the  use  of  botulinum  toxin  type  A  for  facial  lines,  there  has  been  a  single  reported  incident  of  diplopia,  which  res 
completely  in  three  weeks.  Transient  ptosis,  the  most  frequently  reported  complicate,  has  been  reported  in  the  literature  in  approximate 
of  patents 

Immunogenic/^: 

Treatment  with  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  for  cosmetc  purposes  may  result  in  the  formaton  of  antbodies  that  may  reduce  the  effecbveness  of 

subsequent  treatments  with  BOTOX'  COSMETIC  for  glabellar  lines  or  BOTOX*  for  other  indicate.  Formation  of  neutralizing  antbodies  to 

botulinum  toxin  type  A  may  reduce  the  effecbveness  of  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  treatment  of  the  appearance  of  glabellar  lines  and  the 

effecbveness  of  BOTOX*  in  the  treatment  of  other  clinical  indications  such  as  cervical  dystonia,  blepharospasm  and  strabismus  by  inact 

the  biological  activity  of  the  toxin.  The  rate  of  formaton  of  neutralizing  antibodies  in  patients  receiving  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  has  not  been 

well  studied. 

The  cntical  factors  for  neutralizing  antibody  formation  have  not  been  well  charactenzed.  The  results  from  some  studies  of  the  use  of  B 

in  the  beatment  ot  other  clinical  indications  suggest  that  BOTOX*  injections  at  more  frequent  intervals  or  at  higher  doses  may  lead  lo 

incidence  of  antibody  formation  The  potential  foi  antibody  formation  may  be  minimized  by  injecting  the  lowest  effective  dose  given  at 

longest  feasible  intervals  between  injections. 

Passive  Adverse  Event  Surveillance: 

The  following  adverse  reactons  have  been  identified  since  the  drug  has  been  marketed:  skin  rash  (including  erythema  multiforme,  urtii 

and  psonasiform  eruption),  pruntus,  and  allergic  reaction.  Because  these  reactions  are  reported  voluntanly  from  a  population  of  uncertain 

rt  is  not  always  possible  to  reliably  estimate  their  frequency  or  establish  a  causal  relationship  to  botulinum  toxin 

Between  January  1 , 1 990  and  August  31 .  2000,  there  have  been  7  spontaneous  reports  of  senous  adverse  events  documented  as  being 

related  to  the  reported  cosmetic  use  of  BOTOX*,  induding  anaphylactic  reaction,  myasthenia  gravis,  decreased  heanng,  ear  noise  and 

localized  numbness,  blurred  vision  and  retinal  vein  occlusion,  glaucoma,  and  vertigo  with  nystagmus. 
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"I  never  thought  in 

my  life  I'd  be  the  woman 

with  the  patch,"  says 

Colvin.  "But  there  you 

are,  life  changes." 


/ 


O'Kane.  But  there  can  be  a 
downside  to  being  pretty, 
too,  as  Rowland  discov- 
ered when  she  met  a  leader 
of  the  terrorist  group  the 
Popular  Front  for  the  Lib- 
eration of  Palestine.  While  other  Middle 
Eastern  leaders  had  refused  to  shake  her 
hand,  he  was  more  than  happy  to  try  to 
make  out  with  her. 

Ultimately,  however,  Rowland  admits, 
being  an  attractive  female  helped  her 
career  along.  The  BBC  correspondent 
in  Belgrade  during  the  2000  elections  in 
Yugoslavia  and  the  fall  of  Milosevic,  Row- 
land says  that  "the  only  reason  I  survived 
as  long  as  I  did  was  because  I  was  a  wom- 
an," and  that  Yugoslav  information  min- 
ister Goran  Matic  developed  "a  bit  of  a 
thing"  for  her,  repeatedly  summoning  her 
to  his  office,  where  he'd  binge  nonstop  with 
his  cronies. 

A  rumor  eventually  emerged  that  the 
two  were  having  an  affair,  and  after  doing 
some  digging,  Rowland  theorized  that  Ma- 
tic must  have  started  the  rumor  himself. 
Given  the  fact  that  their  affair  would  re- 
main in  the  realm  of  Matic's  fantasy  life, 
she  says  it's  no  surprise  that  a  few  months 
later,  in  October  2000,  he  took  particular 
enjoyment  announcing  her  expulsion  from 
the  country  for  reporting— prematurely,  he 
claimed— that  Milosevic  was  finished.  "There 
is  now  a  media  war  in  Yugoslavia,"  said 
Matic  in  a  press  conference,  "and  I  see  in 
this  very  room,  over  there,  the  correspon- 
dent of  the  BBC,  Jacky  Rowland,  who  says 
the  elections  are  over  and  that  the  opposi- 


IN  THE  LINE  OF  FIRE 

London  Sunday  Times 
correspondent  Marie  Colvin, 
after  being  wounded  in  Sri 
Lanka,  on  April  16,  2001,  and, 
inset,  at  London's  Chelsea  Arts 
Club  on  January  16,  2002. 


tion  has  won."  Rowland  didn't 
leave  the  country,  but  went  into 
hiding  for  five  days.  She  came 
out  to  witness— and  report— Mi- 
losevic government's  literally 
going  up  in  flames.  Two 
months  later  she  had  a 
chance  to  speak  to  Go- 
ran Matic  again  at  the 
fancy  villa  serving  as 
party  headquarters. 

"Why  did  you  expel 
me?"  she  asked. 

"Jacky,  you  were  just 
collateral  damage,"  Matic  said. 
"Did  you  know  that  I'd  stayed?" 
"Yes,  I  knew  you  stayed." 
"Did  you  care?" 
"I  didn't  care." 

Male  correspondents  can  be  just  as 
love-struck  and  helpful  as  post- 
totalitarian  bureaucrats.  Consider  the 
case  of  Bruno  Girodon,  a  French  television 
journalist,  who  fell  in  love  with  Janine  di 
Giovanni  at  first  sight,  in  Sarajevo  in  1993; 
made  serious  headway  in  Algeria  in  1998; 
and  sealed  the  deal  by  Kosovo  in  May  1999. 
Girodon  (in  Kukes,  Albania,  at  the  time) 
got  word  that  NATO  was  bombing  the  Ko- 
sovo Liberation  Army  camp  where  di  Gio- 
vanni was  staying  and  that  a  number  of 
soldiers  had  been  killed.  He  decided  it  was 
time  to  act.  After  a  dizzying  maze  of  phone 
calls  involving  French  secret-service  agents, 
he  finally  got  through  to  a  Peruvian  pho- 
tographer: "Tell  her  to  get  out  of  there,  it's 
very  important,  she's  in  great  danger!"  said 
Girodon  before  they  lost  the  connection, 
hoping  the  photographer  would  relay  the 
message  to  di  Giovanni.  Girodon's  crew 
moved  on,  but  Girodon  stayed  behind  at 
Kukes's  Bar  Amerika  hotel  for  two  days, 
still  unsure  of  di  Giovanni's  whereabouts 
and  going  out  of  his  head.  After  all,  just 
one  month  earlier  di  Giovanni  had  been 
detained  by  drunken  Serb  soldiers  who 


performed  a  mock  execution  on  her  and  her 
colleagues.  "And  one  day  as  miracle,  she  just 
appeared,"  says  Girodon,  who  didn't  recog- 
nize her  at  first.  "And  she  said,  'Here  I  am. 
I  am  still  alive.'  And  she  was  very  muddy." 

Recalling  his  words,  di  Giovanni  gets  al- 
most misty.  "He  just  said,  'I'll  never  feel  that 
kind  of  joy.'"  As  luck  would  have  it,  Gi- 
rodon was  staying  in  the  hotel's  "nuptial 
suite"— which  consisted  of  nothing  more  than 
a  dirty  mattress  and  one  dinky  pink  pillow. 

When  it  came  to  impressing  his  crush, 
Patrick  Bishop  didn't  have  quite  the  luck 
that  Girodon  did.  It  was  late  1986,  six  years 
into  the  Iran-Iraq  war,  and  Bishop,  a  battle- 
hardened  Sunday  Telegraph  reporter  who'd 
made  his  name  in  the  Falklands  War,  was 
imparting  to  Marie  Colvin  pearls  from  his 
bottomless  reservoir  of  military  knowledge. 
She  was  the  new  girl,  after  all,  an  American 
and  a  Yale  grad,  just  30  years  old,  and  she 
happened  to  have  this  amazing,  out-of- 
control  mane  of  brown  curly  hair. 

"You  don't  have  to  worry  about  that. 
That's  all  outgoing,"  said  Bishop  above  the 
explosions  surrounding  them  on  the  Iraqi 
front  line.  "You'll  learn  when  you've  been 
around  like  I  have  to  distinguish  between 
outgoing  and  incoming That's  outgo- 
ing," he  continued,  "and  that  one  is  . . .  in- 
coming!" Bishop  dived  for  cover,  Colvin  re- 
mained standing,  and  the  Iraqi  soldiers 
walked  away  laughing. 

"For  the  rest  of  my  trip,"  recalls  Bishop, 
"I  was  thinking,  How  can  I  redeem  myself 
having  made  such  an  ass  of  myself?  I  had 
these  fantasies  that  the  Jeep  would  be  hit 
and  shelled,  and  I'd  be  able  to  drag  her  from 
the  wreckage  and  save  her  life." 

Bishop  never  had  the  opportunity  to 
save  Colvin,  but  she  eventually  fell  for  him 
anyway,  unaware  at  this  point  that  falling 
in  love  in  a  war  zone  often  means  acquir- 
ing an  ex-husband.  The  marriage  lasted  two 
years.  By  the  end,  Colvin  had  decided  that 
he  was  "the  last  person  I  ever  want  to  see, 
speak  to,  hear  of  again."  As  Colvin  looks 
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back  on  her  marriage  to  Bishop,  a  picture 
emerges  of  two  restless  kids  too  caught  up 
in  destruction  and  death  to  concern  them- 
selves with  anyone  else— even  each  other. 
"If  you  have  the  war,  the  conflict,  it  becomes 
so  important  that  those  details  are  some- 
thing you  just  forget,"  Colvin  says.  "You 
get  on  a  plane  and  you're  off  somewhere, 
and  if  the  phone  gets  cut  off,  the  phone 
gets  cut  off.  Your  life  is  lived  in  this  very  . . . 
almost  schizophrenic  way,  and  that  is  not 
what  relationships  are.  [Relationships]  are 
about  squabbling  over  who  forgot  to  buy 
the  milk."  Surely  Marguerite  Higgins,  the 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  war  correspondent 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  would 
have  understood:  she  once  said  she  would 
not  marry  "until  I  find  a  man  who's  as  ex- 
citing as  war."  Unfortunately,  Colvin  had  to 
learn  her  lesson  twice.  A  few  years  later, 
while  covering  an  outbreak  of  violence  in 
the  West  Bank,  Colvin  met  Juan  Carlos 
Gumucio,  a  reporter  for  El  Pais.  They,  too, 
got  married;  they,  too,  split  up  not  long 
thereafter. 


Which  brings  us  to  the  other  prob- 
lem with  meeting  husbands  in  the 
war-correspondent  trade:  once  the 
marriage  is  over,  you  may  very  well  run 
into  them  in  the  next  war  zone.  In  Kukes, 
Albania,  around  the  same  time  di  Giovan- 
ni and  Girodon  were  having  their  emo- 
tional reunion,  Marie  Colvin  returned  to 
her  room,  only  to  find  that  someone  else 
had  moved  in— judging  from  the  stuff,  a 
man.  "I  thought.  Oh  my  God,  what  if  that 
is  one  of  my  ex-husbands?"  recalls  Colvin, 
who  knew  they  were  both  covering  the 
story.  She  did  what  any  grown  woman 
would  do:  rummage  through  his  bag.  She 
was  relieved  to  find  a  Rolling  Stones  tour 
T-shirt.  "I  knew  neither  of  them  would 
wear  that." 

Relationships  aren't  the  only  casualty. 
As  a  group,  these  reporters  have  lost  close 
friends,  such  as  Kurt  Schork  and  Miguel 
Gil  Moreno,  two  veteran  risktakers  who 
were  slaughtered  in  Sierra  Leone.  At  least 
one  has  lost  pregnancies.  Maggie  O'Kane 
speculates  that  her  four  miscarriages  may 
have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  "I've  kind 
of  knocked  myself  around  a  lot." 

Also  at  risk  is  a  healthy  head  space. 
Once  the  gunfire  has  stopped,  normal  life 
can  seem  eerily  quiet,  and  disconcertingly 
shallow.  Jacky  Rowland,  after  running 

"We  are  peeling  away 
horrible  stories,"  says 
di  Giovanni  "And  then  we 
are  leaving  their  lives." 


through  the  burning  streets  and  tear  gas  in 
Belgrade  on  the  day  Milosevic  fell— the  day 
she  describes  as  "one  of  the  best  days  of  my 
life"— found  smart  London  insufferably  bor- 
ing. "I  was  incapable  of  having  an  ordinary 
conversation  with  people  about  ordinary 
things,"  says  Rowland.  "The  experiences  of 
being  in  a  war  and  being  bombed,  and  be- 
ing on  the  run  and  being  chased  by  author- 
ities, it  just  makes  it  quite  difficult  to  come 
down  and  talk  mortgages  and  the  latest 
fashions  at  Top  Shop."  Belgrade  was  like  an 
epic  motion  picture  in  which  "time  seems 
to  move  more  slowly;  the  quality  of  light, 
everything,  looks  different." 

Like  addicts,  they  need  their  fix.  It's  worth 
noting,  though,  that  it's  the  former  war 
journalists,  such  as  ex-CNN  corre- 
spondent Siobhan  Darrow,  author  of  Flirt- 
ing with  Danger,  who  will  compare  war  to 
drugs.  "I  had  the  feeling  of  being  a  junkie," 
says  Darrow,  who  covered  Chechnya,  the 
Balkans,  and  Albania  and  now  refers  to 
herself  as  a  "recovering  war  reporter."  "I 
was  so  used  to  being  in  a  constant  state  of 
crisis  that  that  was  a  comfortable  place  for 
me.  If  I  stopped  it  for  any  amount  of  time, 
I  was  sort  of  left  with  myself  and  the  void." 
Sometimes  the  void  is  filled  with  a  nag- 
ging sense  of  guilt  that  they  are  war  profi- 
teers of  a  sort.  "We  are  vultures,  really,"  says 
di  Giovanni,  whose  reports  about  ampu- 
tees and  child  soldiers  in  Sierra  Leone  made 
great  copy  and  earned  her  high-profile 
awards.  "We  are  peeling  horrible  stories 
from  them.  And  then  we  are  leaving  their 
lives."  Colvin,  too,  sometimes  feels  "like  a 
fake  because  ...  I  get  to  go  home."  But  the 
images  rarely  dim,  a  point  brought  home 
in  February  when  Colvin's  second  husband, 
Gumucio,  took  his  own  life— "a  brutal  re- 
minder," she  says,  "of  seeing  too  much." 
What  makes  it  all  worth  it— their  fun- 
damental passion— isn't  the  romance  or 
the  adrenaline  rush.  It's  the  quest  for  jus- 
tice. And  once,  in  Bosnia,  as  a  group,  they 
achieved  it.  "It  was,"  Amanpour  has  said, 
"my  Vietnam."  For  di  Giovanni,  "Bosnia 
broke  my  heart  more  than  any  man  could." 
A  campaign  of  ethnic  cleansing  waged 
by  the  Serbs  against  an  essentially  help- 
less civilian  population  of  Muslims,  Bos- 
nia, says  di  Giovanni,  "was  a  lot  like  the 
Spanish  Civil  War.  You  had  a  group  of 
very  idealistic  young  reporters  who  be- 
lieved that  we  had  to  do  something."  For 
her,  that  meant  writing  The  Quick  and 
the  Dead,  a  wrenching  account  of  the  siege 
of  Sarajevo  told  entirely  from 
the  perspective  of  the  victims— 
the  children  who'd  lost  parents, 
the  terrified  mothers  trying  to 
keep  it  together,  the  disillusioned 
soldiers— as  Europe  and  the  U.S. 
stood  by  and  watched.  "It  broke 
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my  heart,"  says  di  Giovanni,  "that  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  died  that  did  not 
have  to  die." 

While  di  Giovanni's  approach  was  that 
of  a  sympathetic  witness,  O'Kane 
was  a  "one-woman  war-crime  tri- 
bunal," as  journalist  Patrick  Graham  puts 
it,  and  she  made  it  her  duty  to  doggedly 
hunt  down  murderers,  such  as  a  disgruntled 
bus  driver  said  to  have  massacred  an  entire 
family  in  Suva  Reka.  It  made  a  difference. 
In  1992,  after  reporting  on  the  horrors  of 
the  Serb  detention  camp  of 
Trnopolje,  O'Kane  concluded 
that  it  was  a  "concentration 
camp."  Three  hundred  and 
fifty  journalists  promptly 
raced  into  the  area,  among 
them  an  Independent  Televi- 
sion Network  reporter.  Penny 
Marshall,  who  was  filmed 
shaking  hands  with  an  emaci- 
ated man  behind  barbed  wire. 
The  image— eerily  reminis- 
cent of  another  20th-century 
atrocity— was  beamed  around 
the  world,  and  within  20  min- 
utes of  its  airing  on  American 
television,  President  George 
H.  W.  Bush  suddenly  decided 
that  "the  international  commu- 
nity cannot  allow  innocent  chil- 
dren, women,  and  men  to  be 
starved  to  death,"  and  Prime 


set  a  very  dangerous  precedent?"  His  feel- 
your-pain  act  dissolved.  "There  have  been 
no  'constant  flip-flops,'  madam,"  Clinton 
replied. 

Amanpour  soldiered  on,  relentlessly  ex- 
posing Bosnia's  suffering  to  remind  the 
Western  powers  of  the  tragedy  they  were 
letting  occur  in  their  backyards.  Eventually, 
the  flip-flops  ended  and  the  leaders  acted 
decisively.  "What  we  report- 
ed in  Bosnia  made  it  unten- 
able for  democracies  to  allow 
that  kind  of  thing  to  happen 


WAR  AND  PEACE 

The  BBC's  Jacky  Rowland 
in  Croatia  in  1998.  Inset, 
near  her  home  in  London 
on  January  13,  2002. 


Minister  John  Major  recalled  his  Cabinet 
from  vacation  for  an  emergency  meeting. 

That  camp  was  soon  closed,  the  war 
went  on,  and  the  reporters  did  not  let  up. 
Two  years  later,  CNN  sponsored  a  town- 
hall  forum  starring  President  Clinton, 
who  had  promised  during  the  1992  cam- 
paign to  take  action  in  Bosnia  but  had 
done  very  little  since  taking  office  in  1993. 
Amanpour  appeared  on  satellite  televi- 
sion from  Sarajevo  and  asked,  "Do  you 
not  think  that  the  constant  flip-flops  of 
your  administration  on  the  issue  of  Bosnia 


"The  only  reason  I 
survived  as  long  as  I  did 
was  because  I  was  a 
woman,"  says  Rowland 
of  her  time  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia. 


again,"  Amanpour  says.  As  for  the  flak  they 
sometimes  received  for  not  being  "objec- 
tive," for  rushing  to  hysterical  judgment,  all 
of  them  roundly  dismiss  it  "I  certainly 
wasn't  objective,"  says  di  Giovanni,  "be- 
cause I  really  believed  there  were  very  clear 
sides  to  be  taken."  Or,  as  O'Kane  explains, 
"The  truth  isn't  objective." 
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Bosnia  helped  make  their  careers, 
brought  them  acclaim— and,  in  the  case 
of  Christiane  Amanpour,  made  her  an 
international  icon,  her  own  wing  of  the 
United  Nations.  By  1996,  Clinton  was  in- 
troducing Amanpour  as  "the  voice  of  hu- 
manity" at  White  House  dinners.  He  wasn't 
the  only  famous  politico  who  developed 
a  soft  spot  for  Amanpour  toward  the  end 
of  the  Bosnian  conflict.  So 
did  then  State  Department 
spokesman  James  Rubin, 
who,  before  meeting  Aman- 
pour, divided  the  world  be- 
tween those  who  "thought 
that  Bosnia  was  a  funda- 
mental moral  imperative  and 
people  who  saw  it  as  another 
'  ^m.  problem  in  a  faraway  land.  Those 
who  were  in  the  first  group  were 
^  special."  When  their  courtship  be- 
gan in  1997,  one  of  the  jokes  Ru- 
bin played  on  her  "was  to  sort 
of  pretend  that  I  didn't  really 
know  of  her  that  much,  and  I 
didn't  watch  much  TV."  It  wasn't 
long  before  Rubin  had  to  start 
taking  it  all  a  bit  more  serious- 
ly, as  when  he  recently  worried 
that  Amanpour  might  meet  the 
fate  of  the  eight  journalists  killed 
in  Afghanistan.  "I  bought  into 
this  package  knowing  that  this 
was  always  part  of  it,"  says  Ru- 
bin, who  married  Amanpour  in 
1998  and  has  now  spent  many 
days  and  nights  alone  with  their 
two-year-old  son,  Darius.  "You 
never  like  it,  but  you  get  used  to 
it,  and  you  develop  devices.  We 
talk  an  enormous  amount  on  the 
phone,  we  see  each  other  on  TV." 
Now  Amanpour  has  men 
worldwide  deciding  that  she's  a  new  kind  of 
sexy,  and  Gwyneth  Paltrow  wishing  aloud  in 
Harper's  Bazaar  that  she  could  be  her.  Even 
when  she  receives  nasty  barbs  in  the  press, 
as  when  the  New  York  Post's  Andrea  Peyser 
called  her  a  "war  slut,"  she's  left  with  the  up- 
per hand.  Post  owner  Rupert  Murdoch  wrote 
Amanpour  a  personal  letter  of  apology. 

Naturally  Amanpour  claims,  "I'm  not 
caught  up  in  the  celebrity  culture,"  but  the 
words  roll  off  her  tongue  so  readily  that 
one  wonders  if  the  lady  doth  protest  too 
much.  The  photo  gallery  in  her  living 
room— basically  limited  to  her  family  and 
various  Kennedys— suggests  celebrities 
aren't  so  horrible.  As  does  her  reaction 
when  a  friend's  phone  call  brings  the  news 
that  the  actor  Aidan  Quinn  thinks  she 
rocks.  "Aidan  Quinn?  I'm  in  love  with 
Aidan  Quinn!"  she  squeals  from  the  other 
room.  She  returns  to  her  interview  blushing 
a  little  and,  shrugging,  says,  "Another  fan." 
For  Maggie  O'Kane,  her  five-year-old 
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son.  Billy,  has  given  her  joy  and  a  keener 
perspective  on  her  work.  The  story  of  the 
Bosnian  woman  who  saw  her  four  children 
machine-gunned  down  in  Suva  Reka  is, 
she  says,  "a  horror  I  wouldn't  have  under- 
stood without  being  a  mother  now."  But 
he's  also  brought  her  new  conflicts.  Sitting 
by  the  fire  in  her  Georgian  house  in  Edin- 
burgh on  this  cold  day  in  November,  her 
little  boy  and  his  cat,  Sylvia,  cuddled  in 
her  arms.  O'Kane  says.  "I'm  not  prepared 
to  miss  the  next  year  of  his  life."  But  when 
the  radio  brings  the  news  that  Mazar-e- 
Sharif  has  fallen,  she  fires  up  another  Silk 
Cut  and  becomes  restless— and  one  won- 
ders whether  she  wouldn't  mind  missing, 
well,  maybe  the  next  month  of  it.  This 
spring,  she  was  back  in  Bosnia,  on  the  trail 
of  Radovan  Karadzic,  wanted  for  six  years 
for  genocide. 

At  37,  single  and  on  the  up-and-up,  Jacky 
Rowland  isn't  yet  plagued  by  such  mat- 
ters. She's  too  busy  providing  testimony  to 


"The  truth,"  explains 
Maggie  O'Kane,  "isn't  objective." 


the  U.N.  war-crimes  tribunal  about  the 
grisly  Serb  prison  she  visited  in  Kosovo— 
which  just  happened  to  be  bombed  by 
nato  forces  on  the  afternoon  she  was  there. 
Like  Amanpour,  she's  coping  with  both 
the  thrill  and  the  awkwardness  of  her  new- 
ly minted  celebrity.  Her  name  and  picture 
have  recently  been  popping  up  in  the  U.K. 
press,  and  the  media  have  dubbed  her 
"the  new  Kate  Adie."  Unfortunately,  it's  a 
title  that  doesn't  sit  well  with  the  old  Kate 
Adie,  the  56-year-oid  doyenne  of  the  BBC. 
who  covered  Libya,  Tiananmen  Square, 
and  the  Gulf  War,  and  was  once  Rowland's 
role  model.  Last  fall,  at  the  Cheltenham 
Festival  of  Literature,  Adie  launched  her 
own  Scud  missile  at  Rowland  and  her  ilk. 
saying  BBC  bosses  were  now  looking  for 
reporters  with  "cute  faces  and  cute  bot- 
toms and  nothing  else  in  between."  Row- 
land took  it  as  a  direct  affront.  "To  see  that 
the  person  who  inspired  me  as  a  teenager  is 
making  bitchy  comments  about  the  young 
men  who  are  following  in  her  footsteps, 
I  just  don't  think  that  does  justice  to  a 
proud  tradition,"  says  Rowland.  "She  did 
establish  women  as  war  correspondents— 
and  time  tick 

Fueled  by  B<  Fanine  di  Giovanni 

has  conl  the  good  fight.  One 
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of  Grozny.  Just  as  she  had  done  in 
Bosnia,  di  Giovanni  waited  it  out  with 
the  victims  as  they  were  bombarded,  this 
time  by  Russian  planes  and  tanks.  The 
sights— from  the  dogs  eating  dead  bodies, 
to  the  house  filled  with  hungry,  blind 
Chechens  waiting  in  vain  for  help  to 
come— were  every  bit  as  grim  as  those 
she  saw  in  Bosnia.  But  this  time  the  West- 
ern world  did  not  intervene  to  stop  the 
violence.  After  she  tried  without  success 
to  send  help  back  from  London  to  the 
blind  Chechens,  a  bitter  reality  of  being  a 
war  reporter  hit  her.  "1  felt  so  defeated," 
says  di  Giovanni.  That  sentiment  deep- 
ened in  April  when  she  returned  to  the 
site  of  her  first  story  in  1989,  the  West 
Bank.  "I  see  people  who  12  years  ago 
were  throwing  stones,"  she  says  from  the 
battle  of  Jenin.  "Now  they're  gunmen." 
Finding  comfort  with  Bruno  Girodon  isn't 
easy.  Based  in  Abidjan,  Ivory  Coast,  he 
says.  "I'm  not  thinking  about  the  future. 
She  wish  I  could  think 
about  the  future,  but  I'm 
not  living  like  that."  To 
which  di  Giovanni  can  only 
sigh,  saying.  "You  choose 
to  fall  in  love  with  a  gypsy, 
what  do  you  get?" 

Colvin,  too,  has  contin- 
ued the  quest— at  times  triumphantly. 
In  East  Timor  in  1999,  after  machete- 
wielding  militiamen  went  on  a  rampage, 
the  U.N.  staff  and  the  journalists  decid- 
ed to  evacuate,  but  Colvin  stayed  be- 
hind to  act  as  a  kind  of  human  shield  for 
1,500  Timorese  women  and  children, 
among  them  mothers  who  were  so  des- 
perate they  were  throwing  their  babies 
over  the  barbed-wire  fence  surrounding 
the  U.N.  compound.  Embarrassed  by 
Colvin's  reports,  the  U.N.  reversed  its 
decision  to  leave  the  innocent  behind, 
and  the  civilians  were  taken  to  safety  in 
Australia. 

And  last  April,  Colvin  took  a  30-mile 
journey  on  foot  through  the  jungle  into 
the  northern,  Tamil-controlled  area  of  Sri 
Lanka,  a  corner  of  the  world  truly  forsak- 
en by  the  West.  Journalists  were  banned, 
and  a  humanitarian  crisis,  in  which  gov- 
ernment forces  had  besieged  500,000 
civilians,  denying  them  food  and  med- 
ical aid.  remained  hidden  from  the 
world.  Colvin  filed  her  story,  exposing 
the  horror,  and  during  her  nighttime 
exodus  she  was  caught  in  a  fiery  am- 
bush; shrapnel  from  a  grenade  landed 
deep  in  her  left  eye.  Despite  her  protests— 
"Don't  shoot!  American!  Journal- 
ist!"—she  was  pummeled  by  the  gov- 
ernment soldiers,  who  believed  she  was 
with  the  enemy  Tamil  Tigers.  She  was 
grilled  by  soldiers  before  being  flown  to 
Colombo,  then  to  London,  and  then  to 


New  York.  A  doctor  was  able  to  save  her 
eye— but  not  the  ability  to  see  out  of  it. 

Colvin  isn't  pitying  herself,  nor  does 
she  think  she's  a  hero  for  having  nearly 
died  for  her  cause.  "I  feel  that  I  am  very 
lucky,"  she  says.  "These  people  you  are 
leaving  behind  are  much  braver.  If  they 
want  to  live,  they  have  to  be  brave  every 
single  day  of  their  lives."  One  such  person 
was  a  Catholic  priest  she  had  met  in  Sri 
Lanka,  who  told  her,  icily,  "No  journalists 
have  come,  no  one  cares  about  us,  so  why 
should  1  talk  to  you?"  After  hearing  of  her 
injury,  he  had  a  letter  smuggled  out  of 
Tamil  Sri  Lanka,  where  there's  no  postal 
system,  and  had  it  sent  from  Colombo. 
The  letter  read,  "I  am  very  sorry  to  hear 
of  your  injuries.  You  are  remembered  here 
as  a  brave  and  honest  person."  "It  was  just 
two  lines,"  Colvin  says,  "and  it  was  so  . . . 
it  made  me  feel  good." 

After  her  injury,  there  was  someone 
else  who  made  her  feel  good,  too,  who> 
treated  her  swollen  eye  with  endless  drops 
of  steroids  and  antibiotics  and  ate  meati 
loaf  with  her.  In  Kukes,  Albania,  threee 
years  ago,  the  night  Colvin  feared  one  ofl 
her  two  ex-husbands  had  become  her: 
roommate,  ex-husband  No.  1,  Patrick  Bish- 
op, was  actually  just  down  the  street  and 
after  13  years  apparently  still  held  onto 
the  hope  that  he  might  get  to  rescue  her. 
He  believed  her  to  be  in  Bajram  Curri,  an 
area  on  the  Albania-Kosovo  border  so 
dangerous  he  needed  to  get  her  out  im- 
mediately. Desperately  trying  to  find  an 
armed  escort  for  the  mission,  he  asked  i 
a  fellow  reporter  if  he  knew  any  reliable; 
men:  "Well,  why  don't  you  go  and  ask* 
Marie  Colvin.  she's  a  great  expert.  She's  inn 
the  bar  down  the  road."  "I  went  in  there," 
says  Bishop,  "and  she  was  surrounded  by 
young  male  acolytes  who  were  listening 
to  her  every  word.  They  were  all  dismissed] 
as  I  sat  down,  and  we  started  talking  and! 
that  was  that.  We've  been  together  ever 
since." 

Though  they  have  figured  each  other 
out  a  little  better  this  time  around,  Col-I 
vin  and  Bishop  continue  to  butt  heads. 
Two  days  before  Colvin  was  injured.  Bish- 
op had  a  nightmare  that  she  was  killed.! 
But  knowing  Marie,  there  was  no  point 
in  telling  her.  And  as  of  March,  she  was 
back,  eye  patch  and  all,  in  another  war 
zone  banned  to  journalists— Ramallah— 
braving  the  crossfire  and  stun  grenades 
lobbed  her  way.  There  are  no  plans  for 
marriage.  In  fact,  Colvin  wears  her  twd 
wedding  rings  "to  remind  myself  never  to 
get  married  again,"  and  the  Patrick  Bish- 
op problem  seems  to  have  found  a  work- 
able solution.  "He  lives  in  Paris,"  says 
Colvin  from  her  garden  flat  in  Notting 
Hill,  "which  is  perfect."  □ 
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including  George  Lucas,  Diane  Sawyer,  Jay  Leno,  Julian  Schnabel,  Liz 
Smith,  Diana  Ross,  Salman  Rushdie,  Annette  Bening,  Warren  Beatty,  Di 
Von  Furstenberg,  Barry  Diller,  and  Paul  Allen,  watched  the  Academy 
Awards  ceremony  on  six  eight-by-six-foot  Plexiglas  screens.  Between  the  entree  and  the 
cheesecake  parfait,  Elvis  Costello  got  to  meet  one  of  his  idols,  Artie  Shaw.  As  the  Oscar 
for  best  actress  went  to  an  African-American  for  the  first  time,  Oprah  Winfrey  and  Angela 
Bassett  stood  up  at  their  tables  for  the  duration  of  Halle  Berry's  emotional  acceptance 
ch.  After  presenting  the  Jean  Hersholt  Humanitarian  Award  to  director  Arthur  f" 
lacGraw  and  Ryan  O'Neal  dashed  to  Mortons  and  reunited  with  Love  Story' 
producer  and  Ali's  ex,  Robert  Evans.  After  dinner,  the  tables  and  Kartell  Maui  cha 
were  whisked  away  to  make  room  for  a  parade  of  stars,  directors,  and  producers 
>ng  from  the  new  Kodak  Theatre.  As  British  D.J.  Steve  Lewis  revved  up  the  wh 
iel,  award  winners  including  Denzel  Washington,  Ron  Howard,  Brian  Grazer,  j.. 
dbent,  Sidney  Poitier,  Catherine  Martin,  Randy  Newman,  and  Jennifer  Connelly 
jan  to  arrive,  most  of  them  still  holding  their  gold  statuettes.  Within  an  hour  it  seerr-" 
that  all  of  the  industry's  beautiful  people  were  in  one  enclosed  space— Nicole  Kidma 
neth  Paltrow,  Hugh  Grant,  Sandra  Bullock,  Jennifer  Lopez,  Josh  Hartnett,  Renee 
..  /eger,  Ridley  Scott,  Cameron  Diaz,  Mel  Gibson,  Robert  Altman,  Reese  Withersi 
Ryan  Phillippe,  Maggie  Smith,  Baz  Luhrmann,  Uma  Thurman,  Ethan  Hawke.  They 
quickly  mingled  with  moguls  Rupert  Murdoch,  Ron  Perelman,  and  Sumner  Redstone 
musicians  Beck,  Paul  McCartney,  Sting,  and  Janet  Jackson;  models  Helena  Christen 
Heirlj  Klum,  and  Molly  Sims;  and  fashionistas  Tom  Ford,  Donna  Karan,  Hedi  Sliman 
Donatella  Versace.  It  was  nonstop  maqic.  — KRISTA  S 
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INVESTIGATING 

IMCLONE 

A  "miracle"  cancer  drug 

made  ImClone  the  hottest 

firm  in  recent  biotech  history 

and  its  high-flying  C.E.O., 

Sam  Waksal,  the  darling 

of  New  York's  A-list.  But  since 

December,  when  the  F.D.A. 

gave  a  thumbs-down  to 

his  $2  billion  breakthrough, 

Waksal  has  been  under  a 

financial,  scientific, 

and  personal  microscope 

BY  ALEX  PRUD'HOMME 


BEFORE  THE  FALL  Sam  Waksal,  photographed  at  ImClone's  laboratories  on  Varick  Street,  New  York  City,  December  18,  2001. 
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faces  such  as  Mick  Jagger,  Patricia  Duff, 
Lally  Weymouth,  Mort  Zuckerman,  Mar- 
vin Traub,  Andrew  Stein,  and  Andrew 
Cuomo  mingling  with  less  recognizable 
scientists,  lawyers,  and  bankers  associated 
with  their  host's  biotech  firm,  ImClone  Sys- 
tems. This  year's  party,  one  reveler  noted, 
featured  more  Wall  Street  analysts  and 


fewer  long-legged  women  with  impressive 
cleavage  in  tiny  black  dresses  than  in  the 
past.  And  there,  in  the  midst  of  the  swirl, 
was  smiling  Sam  Waksal— a  reedy,  charm- 
ing bachelor  biotech  entrepreneur— daz- 
zling guests  with  his  quick  mind,  fabulous 
art  collection,  and  self-deprecating  jokes. 
That  night  Waksal  had  particular  reason 
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to  celebrate:  not  only  was  the  party  a 
perfect  amalgam  of  all  that  he  had  as- 
pired to— big  money  and  serious  science 
spiced  with  celebrity  and  society— but  2001 
had  been  the  defining  year  for  ,is  long- 
struggling  business. 

Since  founding  ImClone  with  his  broth- 
er, Harlan,  in  1984,  Waksal  had  toiled 
in  the  fickle  biotech  industry  with 
mixed  success.  In  1992,  Waksal  bet  the 
company  on  a  potentially  revolutionary 
cancer  treatment  called  Erbitux,  and  then 
spent  the  next  decade  convincing  others 
that  it  was  destined  to  become  a  block- 
buster. 

"Erbitux  is  going  to  be  huge,"  he  had 
promised  me  many  times  in  his  Tribeca 
offices  last  winter.  "It's  going  to  be  one 
of  the  biggest  drugs  in  the  history  of  on- 
cology—a drug  that  is  going  to  alter  the 
way  cancer  therapy  is  done." 

Back  then,  his  dream  seemed  to  be  tak- 
ing shape.  In  February  2001,  Erbitux  was 
granted  fast-track  status  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  (F.D.A.).  In  July  the 
drug  landed  on  the  cover  of  Business- 
Week. In  September  the  pharmaceutical 
giant  Bristol-Myers  Squibb  bought  a  20 
percent  stake  in  ImClone  for  $1  billion, 
and  pledged  another  $1  billion  for  the 
rights  to  market  Erbitux  in  North  Amer- 
ica and  Japan— the  largest  single-product 
deal  between  a  biotech  firm  and  a  phar- 
maceutical giant.  In  October,  Sam  and 
Harlan  sold  some  of  their  stock  for  S57 
million  and  $54  million,  respectively.  They 
were  rich,  even  by  their  ambitious  stan- 
dards. And  on  December  6,  the  day  of 
Sam  Waksal's  Christmas  party,  ImClone 
shares  reached  an  all-time  high  of  $75.45. 
That  day  Harlan  sold  another  chunk  of 
stock  for  a  further  $50  million.  The  only 
piece  missing  from  the  puzzle  was  the 
F.D.A.'s  stamp  of  approval,  which  would 
allow  the  Waksals  to  start  manufacturing 
and  selling  the  drug. 

That  ought  to  have  been  no  problem. 
According  to  Sam  Waksal.  Erbitux  is  a 
leading  monoclonal  antibody,  part  of  a 
new  class  of  "targeted  therapies"— drugs 
such  as  Gleevec  and  Herceptin— that  doc- 
tors hope  will  revolutionize  cancer  treat- 
ment. In  the  22  years  since  its  discovery 
by  Dr.  John  Mendelsohn,  now  president 
of  the  University  of  Texas  M.  D.  Ander- 
son Cancer  Center  in  Houston,  it  has  been 
in  development,  at  a  cost  of  well  over  $100 
million.  Once  it  reaches  the  marketplace, 
analysts  have  predicted,  it  could  generate 
up  to  $1  billion  b  I  -ales  (Each  year 

about  a  mih.  -ns  are  diagnosed 

with  cancer,  ana  it  pe  550,000 

of  them.) 

one  could  hav3  p  drug 

better  than  the  u  itting 


from  oncology  conferences  to  government 
hearings  to  investor  meetings,  networking 
on  tennis  courts  in  the  Hamptons  and  in  the 
Grill  Room  at  the  Four  Seasons  restau- 
rant, he  has  won  over  pillars  of  the  scien- 
tific and  financial  communities.  The  Im- 
Clone board  is  stocked  with  respected 
names,  including  Dr.  Mendelsohn;  Dr. 
Vincent  DeVita  Jr.,  the  former  head  of 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  now  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Yale  Cancer  Cen- 
ter; Robert  Goldhammer.  the  former  vice- 
chairman  of  the  investment-banking  firm 
Kidder  Peabody;  and  attorney  David  Kies, 
a  partner  at  Sullivan  &  Cromwell.  Last 
November,  Blackstone  Group  chief  and 
former  secretary  of  commerce  Peter  G. 
Peterson  joined  their  ranks. 


S 


am  Waksal  single-handedly  made  bio- 
tech sexy,"  says  Ian  Alterman,  a  one- 
time ImClone  employee,  "which,  for 

a  fairly  conservative  stock,  is  amazing. 

He  was  a  pioneer  of  bringing  biotech  to 
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New  York  City.  It's  hard  to  forget  someone 
like  him." 

On  Friday,  December  28,  2001,  three 
weeks  after  his  party,  Waksal  paced  his 
office  as  he  waited  to  hear  from  the  F.D.A. 
Despite  misgivings  by  some  analysts,  he 
was  confident  that  the  agency  would  green- 
light  his  drug  and  that  Erbitux  would  be 
on  the  market  by  this  spring.  He  glanced 
out  the  window.  As  dusk  settled  over  Lower 
Manhattan,  the  hole  in  the  skyline  where 
the  World  Trade  Center  towers  once  had 
stood  began  to  fill  with  a  harsh  white  glow 
from  the  giant  work  lights  at  Ground  Zero. 
At  7:14  p.m.,  after  the  market  closed  for  the 
weekend,  the  fax  machine  buzzed  and  be- 
gan churning  out  a  nine-page  letter  inform- 
ing him  that  the  F.D.A.  had  made  a  highly 
unusual  decision:  ImClone's  application 
for  Erbitux  was  so  badly  flawed,  the  letter 
said,  that  the  agency  refused  even  to  con- 
sider it. 

"I  was  in  shock."  Waksal  told  me  a  few 
days  later.  He  was  dressed  in  a  dark-blue 
suit,  his  face  looked  drawn,  and  his  slen- 
der frame  was  folded  into  a  chair.  We  were 
sitting  in  an  ImClone  conference  room, 
where  a  cabinet  holds  some  of  his  collect- 


ibles—ancient Jewish  coins,  Roman  oil 
lamps,  baseballs  signed  by  Willie  Mays 
and  Ted  Williams,  and  a  crystal  pyramid 
inscribed  "Who  Dares  Wins,"  the  motto  of 
the  British  Special  Air  Service.  "I  was 
very  disappointed,"  he  said. 

Waksal  scrambled  to  control  the  dam- 
age. In  a  conference  call  with  investors  and 
journalists  early  on  Monday,  December  31, 
he  downplayed  the  F.D.A.'s  response, 
insisting  that  there  is  no  question  that 
Erbitux  is  safe  and  effective.  He  said  that 
the  agency's  concerns  were  mostly  about 
ImClone's  "train  of  documentation."  He 
said  he  could  supply  the  missing  informa- 
tion, and  predicted  that  Erbitux  would  be 
approved  by  the  third  quarter  of  this  year. 
At  one  point  he  explained  it  to  me  by  us- 
ing a  typically  homespun  analogy:  "It  was 
a  question  of  showing  the  work.  We  were 
like  the  kid  who  writes  down  the  answers  to 
his  math  equations  but  doesn't  show  how 
he  got  them.  The  F.D.A.  wants  to  see  the 
work.  So  now  we're  working  with  Bristol  to 
fix  it."  But  that  morning  the  market  was 
not  reassured,  and  when  it  opened,  Im- 
Clone's stock  fell  19  percent. 

Four  days  later  the  news  grew  dramat- 
ically worse  when  The  Cancer  Letter,  an 
industry  newsletter,  leaked  excerpts  from 
the  F.D.A.'s  confidential  refusal-to-file  let- 
ter, indicating  that  ImClone's  problems 
were  far  more  serious  than  Waksal  had 
acknowledged.  Not  only  was  ImClone's 
application  "scientifically  incomplete"  and 
filled  with  "deficiencies,"  but  the  pivotal 
clinical  drug  trial  was  not  "adequate  and 
well  controlled"— something,  the  letter 
revealed,  that  the  F.D.A.  had  repeatedly 
warned  ImClone  about  in  a  series  of  meet- 
ings, letters,  and  phone  calls  since  August 
2000.  In  January,  after  serving  for  only 
two  months,  Pete  Peterson  resigned  from 
the  board. 

The  rash  of  newspaper  reports  that  ap- 
peared did  not  neglect  to  mention  the 
very  timely  sale  the  Waksal  brothers 
had  made  of  their  shares.  Last  July,  Sam 
borrowed  $18.2  million  and  Harlan  bor- 
rowed $15.7  million  from  ImClone  in  or-l 
der  to  acquire  4.2  million  more  shares  of  I 
the  company's  stock.  Shares  in  ImClone 
were  trading  at  about  $45  at  the  time,  but 
the  Waksals,  along  with  other  insiders, 
bought  their  shares  from  the  company  at 
a  steep  discount  for  about  $8.  After  the 
Bristol-Myers  deal,  ImClone  executives 
sold  their  shares  to  Bristol-Myers  for  $70, 
a  sharp  premium;  the  Waksal  brothers' 
net  totaled  some  $111  million.  Had  the 
shares  been  sold  after  the  F.D.A.'s  rejec- 
tion, they  would  have  been  worth  far  less.  I 
Did  the  Waksals  know  something  that 
their  shareholders  and  Bristol-Myers  did 
not?  "The  timing  [of  the  F.D.A.'s  rejec- 
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tion]  is  unfortunate  but  not  something 
I  could  foresee,"  Harlan  told  The  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

In  February.  Peter  R.  Dolan.  the  46- 
year-old  C.E.O.  of  Bristol-Myers— which 
had  already  paid  ImClone  a  nonrefund- 
able $1.2  billion— threatened  to  cancel  the 
deal  and  withhold  the  remaining  $800  mil- 
lion step  payment.  Most  extraordinarily, 
Dolan  demanded  that  the  Waksal  brothers 
step  down  from  ImClone  until  Erbitux  re- 
ceived the  F.D.A.'s  marketing  approval, 
and  that  they  allow  Bristol-Myers  to  take 
control  of  the  development  of  Erbitux. 
The  ImClone  board  rebuffed  Dolan's  de- 
mands, and  a  standoff  ensued. 

Then,  also  in  February,  it  was  discov- 
ered in  a  document  released  by  the  Securi- 


ImClone  officials  defraud  their  investors 
and  Bristol-Myers?  Did  they  engage  in  in- 
sider trading? 

Enraged  shareholders  filed  two  dozen 
class-action  lawsuits  seeking  hundreds  of 
millions  in  damages  from  ImClone  and  its 
officers.  They  alleged  that  the  Waksal  broth- 
ers gave  "false  and  misleading"  statements 
about  the  drug's  prospects  for  F.D.A.  ap- 
proval. More  recently  investors  have  filed 
a  lawsuit  accusing  Bristol-Myers  Squibb  of 
allowing  ImClone  to  mislead  them  about 
Erbitux's  status. 

At  an  important  industry  conference  in 
San  Francisco  in  early  January,  Waksal 
struggled  through  his  presentation  and,  in  a 
hoarse  voice,  admitted,  "We  screwed  up." 
That  accurately  summarizes  the  view  of 


Oncology-industry  insiders  were  also 
mystified  by  ImClone's  blunder.  "Sam  Wak- 
sal says,  'We  screwed  up.'  But  the  share- 
holders' suits  paint  the  ImClone  guys  as 
'the  Producers,'"  says  Paul  Goldberg,  edi- 
tor of  Vie  Cancer  Letter.  "Where's  the  truth 
here?  That's  the  $2  billion  question." 

In  a  rush  of  contrition  Waksal  has  hired 
a  crisis-management  firm,  Abernathy 
MacGregor;  he  has  reimbursed  ImClone 
$486,051  he  made  on  sales  of  company 
stock  last  year,  and  has  engaged  in  vigor- 
ous dialogues  with  the  F.D.A.  and  his  irate 
partners  at  Bristol-Myers  Squibb. 

As  for  the  criticism  about  the  timing 
of  his  financial  transactions  last  July, 
Sam,  like  his  brother,  maintains  that  no 


PRESSING  THE  FLESH  Waksal  in  a  festive  mood,  with  friend  Terry  Cahan  on  his  left,  at  Sam's  annual  holiday  party,  December  1999; 

with  Patricia  Duff  and  Jason  Pomerantz  at  Thorn  on  July  18,  2001;  with  Mick  Jagger  at  Waksal's  home  in  New  York  City,  December  6,  2001; 

with  Martha  and  Alexis  Stewart,  back  when  Alexis  and  Sam  were  an  item,  at  the  winter  armory  antiques  show,  New  York  City,  1990. 


ties  and  Exchange  Commission  (S.E.C.) 
that  Sam  Waksal's  youngest  daughter,  Aliza, 
a  28-year-old  actress,  sold  nearly  40.000 
shares  of  ImClone— worth  almost  $2.5 
million— on  December  27,  the  day  before 
the  F.D.A.'s  rejection  of  the  Erbitux  appli- 
cation. Angered  by  Waksal's  refusal  to  vol- 
untarily supply  financial  records,  investi- 
gators have  demanded  that  he  appear 
before  Congress  to  detail  his  family's  Im- 
Clone stock  transactions. 

Today  three  federal  bodies— the  House 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
(which  in  also  investigating  Enron),  the 
S.E.C,  and  the  Department  of  Justice- 
are  investigating  [mCIone's  business  prac- 
[t  is  an  ominous  development  at 
a  time  when  the  nation  is  wary  of  Enron- 
c  The  government  is  pur- 
-    if  questioning:  Did 


cancer  patients  who  have  been  waiting  to 
receive  the  drug. 

"It  was  a  huge  blow,"  says  Addison 
Woods,  a  50-year-old  software  salesman 
from  Houston  who  has  colon  cancer.  "Our 
expectations  had  been  built  up  that  Er- 
bitux would  be  available  early  this  year.  I 
thought  of  it  as  my  magic  bullet,  and  had 
gotten  physically  and  mentally  prepared 
to  take  this  drug.  Now  I  have  to  find  an- 
other treatment  to  save  my  life." 

Vee  Kumar,  a  47-year-old  school  psy- 
chologist from  Kirkland,  Washington,  who 
also  has  colon  cancer,  says,  "There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  raising  patients'  hopes  and  then 
not  delivering.  There's  been  a  lot  of  talk 
about  ImClone's  monetary  rewards  from 
Erbitux,  but  not  enough  about  getting  it  to 
the  patients  who  need  it.  They  really  ought 
to  have  done  their  homework  better." 


one  at  ImClone  had  any  foreknowledge  of 
the  F.D.A.'s  decision. 

He  says  he  plans  to  donate  to  charity 
and  invest  in  biotech  and  health-care  start- 
ups. "Has  anybody  ever  said  to  Bill  Gates, 
'Gee,  you've  made  a  lot  of  money  on  the 
company  you  built— that's  really  terrible!'?" 

By  March,  ImClone  had  reached  an 
understanding  with  its  partner:  the 
Waksals  would  keep  their  jobs;  Bristol- 
Myers  would  reduce  its  payments  by 
$100  million  and  gain  more  control  of 
the  drug's  development.  And  the  share 
price  was  starting  to  rise  again.  Still, 
the  cloud  of  the  lawsuits  and  investiga- 
tions hovers  on  the  horizon  and  the  re- 
percussions are  potentially  far-reaching. 
As  a  result  of  Bristol-Myers's  botched 
handling  of  Erbitux  and  an  experimen- 
tal hypertension  drug,  Vanlev,  the  com- 
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pany's  stock  price  has  hit  a  five-year  low 
and  C.E.O.  Dolan  is  on  the  hot  seat. 

Those  who  know  Sam  Waksal  well  are 
sympathetic  to  him  following  his  sudden 
fall  from  grace,  if  not  entirely  surprised. 
"Sam  is  brilliant,  relentless,  and  charm- 
ing. He  sweeps  you  up  into  his  dream," 
observes  Elena  Castaneda,  a  friend  and 
former  girlfriend.  "But  he  never  thinks 
about  the  downside— which  is  his  flaw,  but 
also  his  asset.  Without  that,  he  wouldn't 
have  gotten  this  far.  He  built  ImClone  from 
nothing!  But  he  can't  say  'No.'  He  wants 
to  please  everyone,  and  by  doing  that  he 
hurts  many  people." 

As  I  spoke  to  those  who  have  known 
Waksal  over  the  years— a  wide  range  of 
people  from  very  different  walks  of  life— 
the  stories  began  to  show  a  pattern:  he 
launches  into  an  endeavor  with  great 
hope,  but  then  something  goes  wrong;  the 
j  project  often  ends  in  confusion,  bruised 
ifeelings,  or  acrimonious  lawsuits.  Indeed, 
!the  corporate  ethos  of  ImClone  seems  to 
have  been  determined  to  an  unusual  de- 
;gree  by  the  supremely  optimistic,  risktak- 
ing  personality  of  its  C.E.O. 

Sam  Waksal  put  Erbitux  on  the  map. 
The  question  now  is  whether  his  impa- 
tient ambition  has  put  a  potentially  revo- 
lutionary drug  in  jeopardy.  "Who  fucked 
jup?  That's  what  you  want  to  know,"  Wak- 


sal asked  rhetorically  last  January,  when 
he  was  still  talking  to  me— before  his  ad- 
visers muzzled  him.  After  a  long  critique 
of  ihe  Independent  Response  Assessment 
Committee  (irac),  which  reviewed  the  Er- 
bitux data,  and  a  lecture  on  the  workings 
of  the  F.D.A.  bureaucracy,  he  answered  his 
own  question:  "It  was  our  fault." 

Last  winter  I  spoke  to  Waksal  more 
than  half  a  dozen  times:  I  interviewed 
him  in  his  large,  disheveled  corner  of- 
fice; I  watched  him  charm  a  roomful  of 
biotech  analysts  at  New  York's  Plaza  ho- 
tel; I  ran  into  him  at  one  of  the  heavy-duty 
A-list  Upper  East  Side  parties  he  attends 
each  week;  I  also  had  numerous  phone 
conversations  with  him.  A  lean,  balding 
man  with  roaming  eyes  and  a  quick  smile 
he  uses  to  great  effect,  he  was  gracious 
and  entertaining.  Unusually,  he  can  quote 
Davy  Crockett,  Camus,  and  his  mother 
all  in  the  same  conversation.  And  though 
he's  not  an  oncologist  (or  even  a  medical 
doctor,  for  that  matter;  he's  got  a  Ph.D. 
in  immunology),  Waksal  speaks  with  fluid 
enthusiasm  about  the  world  of  cancer  re- 
search, translating  complex  scientific  lan- 
guage into  layman's  terms  and  dramatic 
visualizations. 

"Look,"  he  once  exclaimed,  jumping  up 
from  his  chair  to  flick  off  the  lights.  "That's 


pretty  much  how  Erbitux  turns  off  the 
E.G.F.  [epidermal  growth  factor]  receptor." 

Then  he  led  me  on  a  whirlwind  tour 
of  the  ImClone  office  and  lab,  located 
on  two  floors  of  a  former  shoe  factory  in 
New  York's  Tribeca.  (The  company  has  a 
manufacturing  facility  in  New  Jersey.) 
Striding  down  hallways  and  through  la- 
boratories, introducing  me  to  scientists, 
lawyers,  and  secretaries  as  he  went,  he 
suddenly  pulled  open  a  door  and  led  me 
into  an  antiseptic  air-conditioned  room 
filled  with  cages.  "This  is  where  we  keep 
the  lab  mice,"  he  said  conspiratorially. 
"We're  not  supposed  to  be  in  here  with- 
out protective  footwear,  but  c'mon,  take  a 
peek.  Pretty  neat,  huh?"  Later,  he  regaled 
me  with  stories— about  the  night  Sean  Con- 
nery,  Dustin  Hoffman,  and  Matthew  Brod- 
erick  had  been  here  shooting  the  movie 
Family  Business  with  his  friend  the  direc- 
tor Sidney  Lumet;  about  buying  a  meal 
for  Joe  DiMaggio  in  return  for  his  signa- 
ture; about  watching  the  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter towers  collapse  from  his  office. 

After  moving  to  Manhattan  from  Boston 
in  1982,  Waksal,  now  54  (publicly,  he  main- 
tains he  is  52)  and  the  divorced  father 
of  two  grown  daughters  (Elana,  29,  a  for- 
mer New  York  City  Council  candidate, 
and  Aliza),  set  out  to  create  a  name  for 
himself  in  the  world  of  biotech.  "I'm  not 
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your  run-of-the-mill  scientist,"  he  concedes 
with  a  grin.  ""My  interests  are  eclectic.  I 
think  about  doing  lots  of  different  things- 
creative,  important  things." 

For  years  he  determinedly  put  the 
pieces  together,  one  by  one— parlaying 
one  connection  into  another  in  the 
intertwined  scientific,  financial,  and  social 
circles  that  count.  He  dated  high-profile 
women  such  as  Martha  Stewart's  daughter. 
Alexis  (Martha  too,  according  to  the  New 
York  Post,  although  both  the  Stewarts  and 
Waksal  deny  it),  and  the  socialite  Patricia 
Duff.  Alexis  Stewart,  36,  says,  "I  learned 
a  lot  about  science  from  Sam.  He's  a 
great  teacher."  She  laughs  when  recall- 
ing the  time  the  Waksal  brothers  took 
her  and  Harlan's  wife,  Carol,  on  a  rent- 
ed sailboat  in  the  Bahamas,  "cockroaches 
and  all."  She  is  scared  of  the  water,  she 
says,  "and  they  didn't  make  me  feel  that 
comfortable.  They  say  they  can  sail,  but 
.  .  .  luckily  we  didn't  hit  any  storms.  We 
had  a  good  time. .  . .  My  favorite  thing 
about  Sam  is  you  can  ask  him  anything, 
and  even  if  he  doesn't  know  the  answer, 
he'll  give  you  a  great  answer  and  make 
you  feel  really  comfortable.  For  a  long  time 
you'll  be  totally  thrilled.  I  don't  think  he's 
usually  wrong." 

Waksal's  interests  range  from  reading 
philosophy  and  attending  the  ballet  to  play- 
ing poker  with  men  such  as  Triarc  C.E.O. 
Nelson  Peltz,  newspaper  publisher  James 
Finkelstein,  and  financier  Carl  Icahn.  In 
the  summer  he  shuttles  in  fancy  cars  (he's 
a  notoriously  absentminded  driver)  be- 
tween his  7,000 -square-foot  SoHo  loft  and 
his  house  in  the  Hamptons.  His  friends, 
he'll  tell  you,  range  from  the  British  actor 
Terence  Stamp  to  U.S.  Supreme  Court  jus- 
tice Antonin  Scalia. 

Raised  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  the  son  of  Hol- 
ocaust survivors  from  Poland.  Waksal 
invariably  cites  his  background  as  the 
reason  for  his  driving  ambition  "to  do  pos- 
itive things  for  mankind."  Indeed,  in  dis- 
cussing his  parents'  struggles  he  paints  a 
picture  of  tragedy  and  heroism.  His  moth- 
er, Sabina,  he  says,  watched  her  mother 
being  dragged  away  to  the  gas  chambers 
at  Auschwitz.  His  father,  Jack  Vaksal,  wit- 
nessed the  Germans  shooting  his  three- 
year-old  sister  through  the  head  and 
fought  in  the  Polish  Resistance;  during  the 
<  >uld  hide  next  to  a  corpse 
me,  and  at  night  he 
would  sneal  he  cemetery  to  steal 

food  and  fig]  ...  Ohio,  Jack  ran 

a  scrap-meta 

'"My  fathei  >le  hero," 

Waksal  says.  "I  feel  there  could 

ever  do  that  could  ma  -  he 

did.  . . .  Th  !  af- 


When  you  ask  people  about  Waksal, 
virtually  everyone  cites  his  intelli- 
gence and  charisma.  Friends  insist 
that  any  doubts  about  his  integrity  are 
simply  the  result  of  the  fact  that  Waksal  is 
a  loud,  flamboyant  personality  making 
waves  in  the  conservative  and  competitive 
world  of  medicine. 

"I've  invested  in  ImClone  since  the  begin- 
ning," says  Martha  Stewart.  "I  was  almost 
Sam's  mother-in-law!  He  dated  my  daughter, 
Alexis,  for  a  very  long  time— until  my  daugh- 
ter threw  him  away Even  though  people 

complain  that  Sam's  wacko,  and  that  he 
runs  around,  his  attention  to  the  real  fun- 
damentals of  research  and  science  are  there. 
We've  always  kept  our  ImClone  stock  and 
profited  handsomely  from  it. . . .  My  driver 
bought  a  house  in  Connecticut  on  ImClone." 
At  the  same  time,  others  say  that  Wak- 
sal habitually  overextends  himself.  "Sam 
is  not  a  bad  person,"  says  Elena  Castane- 
da.  "He  never  intentionally  goes  into  some- 
thing trying  to  burn  or  hurt  someone.  He 


In  early  January, 

Waksal  struggled 

through  his  presentation 

and  admitted, 

"We  screwed  up." 


believes  what  he  tells  you,  and  in  his  head 
it's  done  already.  But  getting  it  executed— 
that  doesn't  always  happen." 

Sometimes  he  simply  stretches  him- 
self too  thin:  in  1993.  Waksal's  friend  the 
venture  capitalist  Charles  Antell  sued  him 
in  order  to  recoup  a  $100,000  loan.  An 
$85,000  check  Waksal  wrote  to  partially 
repay  the  debt  bounced.  With  the  check. 
Waksal  had  sent  a  personal  note  to  Antell. 
saying,  "Thanks  for  being  such  a  good 
friend.  I  do  not  deserve  it  I  know."  Antell 
eventually  recouped  most  of  the  loan. 

"Sam  is  a  very  clever  guy,  but  he's  a  neb- 
bish— a  nerd— whose  desperation  to  be  part 
of  the  fast  crowd  is  so  obvious  that  peo- 
ple joke  about  it,"  notes  an  old  friend.  "He 
is  prepared  to  do  whatever  it  takes,  at 
whatever  cost,  to  become  'a  player.'  From 
the  moment  I  met  him  I  felt  he  was  going 
to  trip  himself  up  by  trying  to  be  some- 
thing he  isn't." 

At  times,  Waksal's  extra-scientific  busi- 
ness ventures  have  turned  into  costly  dis- 
tractions. He  has  invested  in  movies  such 
as  Tlie  Last  Party  (starring  Robert  Downey 
Jr.);  restaurants  such  as  the  ill-fated  Sam's 
in  Midtown  Manhattan  (with  Stephen 


Crisman,  Mariel  Hemingway's  husband); 
Manhattan  real  estate;  the  downtown  style 
magazine  Nylon;  and  a  dot-com  venture, 
ibeauty.com  (an  on-line  beauty-products 
site). 

Last  August,  just  days  before  the  Bristol- 
Myers  deal  was  signed,  Waksal  was  sued 
again— to  the  tune  of  $57.4  million  this 
time,  for  fraud  and  "extreme  emotional  dis- 
tress"—by  Gabriella  Forte,  the  notoriously 
energetic  former  top  executive  at  Giorgio 
Armani  and  Calvin  Klein,  Inc.,  now  the 
president  of  Dolce  &  Gabbana  USA.  Ac- 
cording to  the  suit,  Waksal  recruited  her  as 
C.E.O.  of  ibeauty.com,  where  he  was  chair- 
man and  chief  stockholder.  Forte  claims 
that  he  lied  to  her  about  ibeauty's  financial 
state  and  didn't  pay  her  at  a  time  when  her 
husband  was  suffering  from  cancer  and 
heart  disease.  "Gabriella  quit  ibeauty.  She 
wasn't  fired,"  Waksal  says.  And  in  March, 
James  Neal  Jr..  the  former  C.F.O.  of  Sci- 
entia  Health  Group,  a  small  biotech  com- 
pany that  operates  from  ImClone's  offices, 
sued  Waksal  for  fraud,  charging  him  with 
"illegal  and  unethical  conduct." 

Waksal's  overreaching  started  early— 
in  his  20s,  when  he  was  at  Stan- 
ford University  School  of  Medicine, 
working  in  the  lab  of  Dr.  Leonard  Her- 
zenberg,  a  noted  genetics  expert. 

"Waksal  was  a  very  bright  guy,  a  charm- 
er, but  not  completely  straightforward," 
recalls  Herzenberg.  In  1974,  Waksal  claimed 
to  be  in  possession  of  some  rare  antibodies. 
Herzenberg  didn't  believe  him.  "[Waksal] 
became  a  'big  man'  in  the  laboratory  by  say- 
ing he  had  these  antibodies  that  we  weren't 
able  to  get.  But  when  a  postdoc  [post- 1 
doctoral  fellow]  used  them  in  an  experi-  j 
ment,  the  results  weren't  right.  Then  one! 
day  we  found  his  test  tubes— and  his  only- 
spilled  in  the  bottom  of  the  lab  fridge," 
which  destroyed  the  evidence.  "So  I  called  ] 
the  supposed  source  of  the  antibodies  at 
Sloan-Kettering,  and  he  had  not  given  them 
to  Sam. ...  I  don't  know  what  he  had  inj 
those  test  tubes.  When  I  confronted  him,  I 
Sam  insisted  they  were  real.  A  few  years! 
later  he  called  my  wife,  admitted  he  hadn't  I 
told  the  truth,  and  apologized,"  Herzen- 
berg  says.  He  remains  nonplussed.  "Why! 
would  someone  so  brilliant  lie?"  (Waksal  J 
declined  requests  for  comment.) 

From  1977  to  1982,  while  Waksal  was  as- 
sistant professor  of  pathology  at  the  Tufts' 
Cancer  Center  in  Boston,  the  eccentric  be- 
havior reportedly  continued.  Former  col- 
leagues recall  Waksal  as  an  "unusual"! 
character.  Odd  people,  they  say,  would  call] 
Waksal's  extension  at  all  hours— they  in-l 
eluded  bill  collectors,  Waksal's  irate  ex4 
wife,  Cindy,  and  "slimy  characters"— until! 
co-workers  disconnected  his  line.  He  sur- 
rounded himself  with  a  coterie  of  attrac- 
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tive  lab  technicians— "The  profile  was  tall, 
legs-legs-legs,  dark  hair,"  says  a  former 
colleague— known  around  the  Center  as  the 
Disco  Techs.  His  lab  appeared  dark  and 
unused  much  of  the  time,  and  people  who 
were  clearly  not  scientists  dropped  by  late 
at  night.  "It  was  kind  of  scary,"  says  a 
source.  A  rumor  sprang  up  that  Waksal  was 
somehow  involved  with  cocaine,  although 
no  one  ever  saw  him  with  the  drug.  "The 
joke  was  that  the  only  piece  of  equipment 
used  in  his  lab  was  the  balance,"  says  a 
person  who  worked  nearby. 

The  joke  suddenly  gained  credence  on 
February  14,  1981.  At  nine  o'clock 
that  evening  two  undercover  sheriff's 
deputies  noticed  Harlan  Waksal,  then  a  27- 
year-old  Tufts  medical  student,  in  the 
Delta  ticket  area  of  Fort  Lauderdale  Inter- 
national Airport.  Harlan— who  today  is  49, 
looks  like  a  more  robust  version  of  Sam, 
and  lives  in  a  genteel  New  Jersey  suburb 


ron's  reports  that  at  least  two  potential  in- 
stitutional investors  shied  away  from  Im- 
Clone  because  of  the  incident.  And  a  sur- 
prising number  of  people  mentioned  it  to 
me,  unbidden. 

There  is  a  postscript  to  the  story:  after 
hearing  of  his  brother's  arrest,  Sam  alleg- 
edly put  on  Harlan's  lab  coat  and  did  his 
brother's  medical  rounds  at  Tufts.  "It's  a 
great  story,  but  silly,"  Sam  says,  a  vein  in 
his  forehead  throbbing.  "I  have  my  own 
coat,  thank  you.  I  did  not  leave  [Tufts] 
because  I  did  rounds  for  my  brother.  It 
would've  been  a  nice  thing  for  me  to  do, 
but  I  didn't.  He's  my  brother  and  a  jewel 
of  a  human  being.  It's  not  something  I 
think  should  be  brought  up  21-plus  years 
later." 

Speaking  to  Barron's,  however,  he  an- 
swered the  same  question  differently.  When 
asked  about  impersonating  Harlan,  he 
said,  "There  was  a  patient  of  Harlan's  who 
. . .  only  spoke  Yiddish.  And  Harlan,  when 


"Has  anybody  ever 
said  to  Bill  Gates,  'Gee, 
you've  made  a  lot  of 
ney  on  the  company— 
that's  really  terrible!'?" 


tor  of  the  immunology  division  in  the 
department  of  pathology  at  New  York's 
Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine.  This  was 
a  prestigious  post,  but  Waksal  left  after 
only  three  years.  Again  there  are  many  ru- 
mors about  why— one  being  that  he  mis- 
represented data— and  again  he  denies 
there  was  a  problem. 

"There  were  people  at  Mount  Sinai  that 
I  had  some  big  fights  with.  [They]  hate  me. 
I,  at  times,  am  arrogant  and  abrasive,"  he 
told  Barron's. 

"I  don't  think  anybody  hated  him,"  says 
Dr.  Stave  Kohtz,  who  worked  as  Wak- 
sal's  graduate  assistant  at  Mount  Sinai  in 
the  early  1980s  and  is  now  an  associate 
professor  in  the  department  of  pathology. 
"I  just  think  he  was  not  appropriate  for 
the  position.  There  were  certainly  a  lot 
of  heated  arguments,  but  that  wasn't  un- 
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TWO  OF  A  KIND  Harlan  Waksal,  left,  and  his  brother,  Sam,  in  an  ImClone  lab,  New  York  City,  June  19,  200I;  August  27,  I98I,  clipping  from  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  Sun  Sentinel  reporting  the  indictment  of  Harlan  Waksal,  which  charged  him  with  possession  of  cocaine  with  intent  to  distribute. 


with  his  wife  and  two  children  -appeared 
nervous.  He  had  used  cash  to  purchase  a 
one-way  ticket  to  Boston  and  did  not  check 
any  luggage.  The  police  felt  that  he  fit  a 
"drug-courier  profile,"  took  him  to  a  storage 
room,  and  searched  him.  Stashed  in  Har- 
lan's underwear,  bag,  and  coat  pocket  was 
a  kilo  of  cocaine. 

When  I  asked  Sam  about  this  incident 
his  face  turned  red  and  he  replied,  "This 
is  a  very  difficult  subject,  one  that  I  prefer 
not  talking  about.  It's  a  matter  of  public 
record.  Harlan  was  never  finally  convicted 
of  anything.  He  had  an  unfortunate  inci- 
dent when  he  was  very,  very  young." 

After  being  sentenced  to  nine  years  in 
prison  for  possession  of  cocaine  with  in- 
tent to  distribute,  Harlan  appealed;  in 
1983  his  conviction  was  overturned  on  the 
grounds  th  d  arch  resulted  from  an 

illegal  seizure  without  a  valid  consent." 

The  case  was  never  re-tried,  and  Har- 
lan served  no  time  I  Hied 
by  the  S.E.C.  to  o. 

when  ImClone  went  pul  '   Nev- 

'>isode  ha:  ;d  the 
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he  wasn't  in  town  at  one  point,  wanted  me 

to  go  talk  to  her So  I  went  and  talked  to 

her.  That  was  the  scope  of  it."  When  I 
asked  about  the  discrepancy,  he  looked 
away  and  said,  "Umm,  I  might've  gone  to 
visit  an  older  Jewish  woman.  But  not  as 
Harlan.  As  Sam."  In  an  icy  voice  he  added, 
"I  think  she  would've  known  the  differ- 
ence if  she  was  his  patient." 

I  was  never  able  to  speak  to  Harlan 
Waksal.  He  canceled  three  interviews  and 
refused  to  return  my  phone  calls.  When 
Barron's  asked  Harlan  about  the  drug  bust, 
he  maintained  that  he  hadn't  used  drugs 
then  or  since,  and  that  that  was  the  only 
time  he'd  ever  transported  drugs:  "It  was 
a  dramatic  mistake  in  judgment.  I  did  it 
as  a  favor  for  someone,  and  it's  a  favor  I 
have  obviously  regretted." 

Sam  Waksal  believes  his  detractors 
bring  up  the  story  out  of  envy:  he's 
successful,  so  they  want  to  knock 
him  down.  This  rationale  has  popped 
up  before.  In  1982,  in  his  last  job  before 
starting  ImClone,  Waksal  was  named  as- 
sociate professor  of  pathology  and  direc- 


usual Sam  is  very  smart,  but  he  didn't 

fit  the  stereotype  of  a  rigorous,  conservative 

'bench'  scientist At  the  time,  Sam  told 

me  that  Dr.  [Jerome]  KJeinerman  [who 
headed  the  department  and  is  now  de- 
ceased] called  him  into  his  office  and  said 
he  loved  Sam  like  a  son,  but  couldn't  keep 
him  there.  Sam  was  very  upset.  I  think  it 
was  a  bad  fit,  rather  than  bad  faith." 

"It  wasn't  a  bad  fit,"  Waksal  snaps. 
"When  I  left  Mount  Sinai  I  was  going  on 
sabbatical.  I  was  founding  ImClone  at  the 
time."  When  I  ask  him  to  explain  the  pat- 
tern of  his  career,  he  shrugs  and  says,  "I 
do  lots  of  things  in  ways  that  academic 
centers  don't  always  love  to  do. . . .  Life 
has  ups  and  downs." 

Dr.  Kohtz  hasn't  seen  Waksal  in  years, 
but  he  says,  "I've  spent  many  hours  think- 
ing about  Sam He  affects  everybody 

he  comes  in  contact  with.  Some  people 
just  disapprove  of  him.  I  admire  him,  in 
a  sense,  although  I  couldn't  be  him.  Most 
people  facing  what  he's  faced  would  have 
a  huge  therapy  bill,  but  Sam  comes  out  of 
it  with  the  biggest  biotech  deal  in  histo- 
ry  He's  certainly  unique.  He's  got  some- 
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Susan  Sarandon  is  tied  to 

the  cause.  She  makes  a  social 

statement,  wearing  the  Ford 

bandanna  as  a  symbol  of 

solidarity  in  the  fight 

against  breast  cancer. 


Susan  Sarandon  always  believed  the  odds  were  on  her  side.  "I  thought  because  there  was  no  history  of  breast  cancer  in 
my  family,  I  was  safe.  Talk  about  a  false  sense  of  security."  She  recently  learned  that  80%  of  all  women  diagnosed  with 
breast  cancer  have  no  family  history  of  the  disease.  It  was  then  that  the  importance  of  early  detection  truly  came  into 
focus  for  her.  "We  are  all  at  risk,  so  we  must  take  any  preventative  measure  available.  Mammograms  and  self-exams  are 
critical  for  ensuring  every  woman  a  fighting  chance." 

Whatever  your  inspiration,  get  tied  to  the  cause  at  www.fordvehicles.com/fordforce. 


This  important  health  message  is  brought  to  you  through  the  generosity  of  Ford. 
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Get  Tied 
To  The  Cause 

Set  a  Trend  for  Life 

When  you  get  dressed  this  spring,  make  the  fashion  statement  that  speaks  social  volumes.  The 
2002  Ford  bandanna— created  by  the  last  word  on  accessories,  designer  Kate  Spade— identifies 
you  as  a  crusader  in  the  fight  against  breast  cancer. . .  and  fashion-sawy  to  boot!  Pick  up  yours 
(it's  free!)  at  the  Ford  tent  at  Susan  G.  Komen  Breast  Cancer  Foundation  Race  for  the  Cure8 
events  across  the  country.  You  don't  have  to  run  to  be  a  hero— wear  it  as  you  run,  walk  or 
simply  cheer  from  the  sidelines. 

For  more  information  and  Race  dates,  visit  www.fordvehicles.com/fordforce. 


Ford:  Putting  the  Brakes  on  Breast  Cancer 

Ford  Division  and  its  dealers  are  leaders  in  the  fight  against  breast 
cancer.  Over  the  past  eight  years.  Ford  has  dedicated  more  than 
$50  million  toward  increasing  awareness,  especially  the  need  for  early 
detection,  education  and  research.  Please  join  Ford  and  the  Komen 
Foundation  in  their  mission  to  help  find  a  cure. 


Get  Carried  Away  Sweepstakes 

is  season.  Ford  invites  you  to  spring  into  style.  Enter  the  Get  Carried  Away 

Sweepstakes  for  a  chance  to  be  one  of  50  people  to  win  a  classic  leather 

handbag  by  designer  Kate  Spade.  Paired  with  the  Ford  bandanna,  it's  the 

coolest  way  to  make  the  season's  most  important  fashion  statement. 

To  enter  and  for  complete  rules,  visit  www.fordvehicles.com/fordforce. 

NO  PURCHASE  NECESSARY.  Open  to  individuals  who  have  internet  access  as  of 
April  5,  2002.  Void  where  prohibited. 
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thing  that  you  can  learn  from  him— I'm 
just  not  sure  what  it  is." 

"I've  never  been  driven  to  therapy  by  is- 
sues—that's a  great  luxury  that  most  people 
outside  of  New  York's  Upper  East  Side 
don't  have,"  Waksal  says  defiantly.  "When 
one  hits  a  roadblock,  one's  job  is  to  correct 
things  and  succeed." 

How  did  Waksal  continue  to  fail  upward 
all  these  years?  Waksal-ologists  point  to 
the  series  of  influential  mentors  he  has 
cultivated.  A  partial  list  of  these  father  fig- 
ures includes,  along  with  Herzenberg  and 
KJeinerman:  Dr.  Michael  Feldman  at  the 
Weizmann  Institute  of  Science  in  Israel, 
Dr.  Robert  Schwartz,  formerly  of  the  Tufts 
Cancer  Center,  and  Dr.  Zvi  Fuks  at  Memo- 
rial Sloan-Kettering  Cancer  Center.  At  Im- 
Clone,  Waksal's  intellectual  mentor  has 
been  Dr.  Mendelsohn  and  his  protector 
has  been  the  chairman  of  the  board,  Robert 
Goldhammer.  But  perhaps  Waksal's  most 
significant  backer  has  been  his  longtime 
poker  companion  and  tennis  partner  Carl 
Icahn. 

When  things  have  turned  sour  for  Wak- 
sal, some  of  these  men  have  staunchly  de- 
fended him.  But  one  of  his  early  champi- 
ons says,  "A  number  of  us  recognized 
that  Sam  was  very  smart  and  articulate. 
We  said,  'If  there's  any  way  we  can  help, 
you  let  us  know.'  We  pushed  hard  to  get 
him  into  [prestigious  positions].  But  then  we 
did  site  visits  later;  his  work  never  seemed 
to  pan  out.  I  felt  betrayed." 


s 


am  and  Harlan  started  ImClone  Sys- 
tems in  1984  with  $4  million  in  ven- 
ture capital.  Ian  Merman,  who  worked 
at  ImClone  as  a  legal  assistant  from  1987 
to  1992,  recalls  it  as  "a  professional,  but 
collegia],  place  to  work."  He  didn't  have 
to  wear  a  tie,  and  the  atmosphere  was  fa- 
milial—employees were  encouraged  to  wear 
costumes  on  Halloween,  and  Sam  would 
dress  as  Santa  at  Christmas.  The  Waksals. 
he  says,  "have  great  integrity.  They  truly 
cared  about  the  work  their  company  was 
doing." 

The  company,  named  for  the  three 
fields  it  hoped  to  enter— immunology,  DNA 
cloning,  and  medical-information  sys- 
tems—initially focused  on  products  such 
as  diagnostic  kits,  gonorrhea  vaccines, 
and  aids  drugs.  Despite  a  few  successes 
ImClone  never  turned  a  profit.  In  1987 
the  company's  planned  I.RO.  was  a  vic- 
tim of  the  stock-market  crash,  and  it  was 
only  because  Waksal  was  able  to  persuade 
friends  and  investors  to  keep  the  company 
afloat  that  ImClone  could  finally  launch  its 
I.P.O.,  in  1991. 

In  April  1992,  Dr.  Zvi  Fuks  introduced 
Waksal  to  Dr.  John  Mendelsohn  over 
breakfast.  Waksal  could  scarcely  believe 
his  good  luck  when  Mendelsohn  told  him 


about  a  drug— C225.  now  known  as  Er- 
bitux— he  had  developed  while  research- 
ing cancer  at  U.C.  San  Diego.  Essential- 
ly, Mendelsohn  explained,  that  drug  "put 
chewing  gum  in  the  lock"  to  stop  tumor 
growth. 

"It  was  an  Aha'  moment— I  got  the 
drug's  potential  immediately,"  says  Wak- 
sal. "We  bet  the  house.  But  the  biologies 
made  such  sense  [that]  it  was  not  a  blind 
bet.  It  was  an  intelligent  bet.  We  simply 
understand  the  biology  better  than  other 
people  do." 

Cancer  is  so  difficult  to  treat  because  it 
is  not  just  one  disease:  it's  an  umbrella  term 


"You  can  ask 

Sam  anything,  and 

even  if  he  doesn't 

know,  he'll  give  you  a 

great  answer." 

Mexis  Stewart 
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THE  ORIGINATOR  Dr.  John  Mendelsohn, 

who  developed  Erbitux,  at  the 

M.  D.  Anderson  Cancer  Center. 


for  hundreds  of  similar  diseases,  each  of 
which  is  driven  by  a  different  set  of  factors 
and  behaves  in  different  ways  in  different 
patients. 

The  most  promising  cancer  therapies 
today  are  so-called  targeted  treatments, 
which  are  based  on  our  increasingly  so- 
phisticated understanding  of  diseased  cells. 
Small  numbers  of  E.G.F.  receptors  exist 
on  the  surface  of  normal  cells,  but  can- 
cerous cells  can  have  a  million  or  more 
receptors.  E.G.F.  binds  to  its  receptors 
on  the  surface  of  a  cell  and  then  sets  off 


a  chain  reaction  of  enzymes  inside  the 
cell  that  keeps  the  tumor  nourished:  the 
cell  "auto-stimulates"  and  grows  rapidly. 
In  the  early  80s,  Mendelsohn  knew  that 
E.G.F.  receptors  are  found  in  a  third  of 
all  solid  tumors;  he  surmised  that  block- 
ing the  E.G.F.  receptor  would  stop  the 
tumor  from  growing.  He  spent  a  decade 
developing  C225,  which  blocked  tumor 
growth  in  cells. 

His  work  had  generated  excitement  in 
the  scientific  community,  but  the  financial 
community  was  another  matter.  Despite 
grants  from  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  fund- 
ing was  scarce.  By  1984,  Mendelsohn  had 
used  C225  to  stop  the  growth  of  human  tu- 
mors transplanted  into  mice.  In  the  mid- 
1980s  he  was  working  at  Sloan-Kettering 
and  looking  for  funding  in  order  to  turn 
the  mouse  antibody  into  one  with  human 
protein.  U.C.  San  Diego  owned  the  license 
to  C225,  but  did  nothing  to  attract  a  li- 
censee, and  Mendelsohn  says  he  "wanted 
to  do  the  research  and  let  someone  else 
raise  the  money." 

Enter  Sam  Waksal. 

Although  the  Waksal  brothers  had  no 
clinical  experience,  no  manufacturing 
capability,  and  very  little  money,  they 
decided  to  aim  for  the  skies  with  C225.  For 
a  nominal  processing  fee,  U.C.S.D.  gave 
ImClone  permission  to  convert  the  mouse 
antibody  into  a  mostly  human  antibody  in 
the  lab.  Then  the  Waksals  bought  a  bank- 
rupt computer-chip  manufacturing  plant  in 
Somerville,  New  Jersey,  and  turned  it  into  a 
biologic-drug  production  facility.  But  in  the 
early  90s  the  biotech  market  collapsed: 
ImClone  pink-slipped  a  third  of  its  work- 
force, and  others  left;  a  skeleton  crew  of 
50  kept  the  place  going.  "We  were  complete- 
ly out  of  money."  Waksal  recalls.  To  avoid 
bankruptcy  ImClone  sold  its  stake  in  the 
Cadus  Pharmaceutical  Corporation  to  Carl 
Icahn  for  $6  million.  They  poured  the  mon- 
ey into  full-scale  development  of  Erbitux. 
To  help  finance  the  costly  process  of 
bringing  a  drug  to  market— it  often  takes  a 
decade  and  anywhere  from  a  $300  to  an 
$800  million  investment  to  prove  a  drug's 
effectiveness— many  fledgling  biotech  com- 
panies partner  with  a  larger  pharmaceu- 
tical company.  This  helps  them  to  survive, 
but  also  limits  the  profits  the  principals  can 
bank.  The  Waksal  brothers,  however,  made 
the  unusual  decision  to  go  it  alone,  claim- 
ing ImClone  would  be  one  of  the  first  bio- 
techs  in  history  to  take  a  product  from  the 
laboratory  to  commercial  launch  without 
teaming  up  with  a  partner.  It  was  an  auda- 
cious move,  and  it  meant  that  ImClone 
would  have  to  shepherd  Erbitux  through  the 
exacting  F.D.A.  approval  process  on  its 
own— something  the  company  had  never 
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done  with  any  other  drug.  (Waksal  says 
Bristol  signed  the  deal  too  late  to  be  involved 
in  ImClone's  application  to  the  ED. A.) 

May  19,  1995,  was  the  turning  point  for 
ImClone.  On  that  day  Dr.  Mendelsohn 
presented  his  C225  data  to  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Society  of  Clinical 
Oncology,  the  world's  largest  gathering  of 
cancer  researchers.  "Our  stock  started  going 
up  the  next  day,"  Waksal  says.  "The  oncol- 
ogists started  buying  it."  Major  pharma- 
ceutical companies  began  sniffing  around 
for  a  deal. 

ImClone  didn't  really  hit  it  big,  however, 
until  Shannon  Kellum's  survival  story 
made  headlines. 

In  April  1998,  Kellum,  a  fresh-faced  28- 
year-old  Florida  state  tax  auditor,  was  diag- 
nosed with  colon  cancer.  Her  colon  was 


plained  that  C225  had  been  tested  only  on 
patients  with  head  and  neck  cancer;  if  Kel- 
lum was  granted  special  "compassionate 
use"  permission  by  ImClone  and  the  ED.A., 
she  would  become  the  first  to  use  the  drug 
for  colon  cancer.  Was  she  willing  to  try  it? 

"I  really  didn't  have  any  choice,"  recalls 
Kellum.  "If  the  tumors  got  any  bigger  they 
were  going  to  take  over  my  liver.  At  that 
point  I  was  willing  to  eat  or  drink  anything  to 
[save  myself].  So  I  became  the  guinea  pig." 

Unlike  chemotherapy's  shotgun  blast, 
which  kills  both  healthy  and  cancerous 
cells  and  causes  terrible  nausea,  Erbitux  acts 
like  a  sniper  shot  aimed  precisely  at  the 
growth  signal  in  malignant  tumors;  one  of 
its  few  side  effects  is  a  mild  skin  rash.  Er- 
bitux is  not  a  cure:  it  stops  tumors  from 
spreading,  which  is  significant  because  it  is 
a  tumor's  ability  to  reproduce  and  metasta- 
size throughout  the  body  that  kills.  By 
stopping  cancer  growth,  Erbitux  allows 
other  kinds  of  therapy  to  shrink  or  destroy 
the  tumors.  Used  in  conjunction  with 
chemotherapy,  it  may  prove  to  be  highly 
effective  against  colon  cancer,  the  nation's 
second-most-deadly  form  of  cancer. 

"When  you  are  [facing  death],  even  a  few 
more  months,  or  even  days,  of  life  makes 
a  huge  difference."  Kellum  says. 

Granted  permission  to  take  Erbitux,  Kel- 
lum became  the  first  person  with  meta- 
static (spreading)  colon  cancer  to  use  the 
drug.  Beginning  in  April  of  1999.  it  was  ad- 


"From  the  moment 
I  met  Sam  I  felt  he  was 

going  to  trip  himself 

up  by  trying  to 
be  something  he  isn't," 

says  an  old  friend. 


THE  SURVIVOR  Shannon  Kellum  and  her  oncologist,  Dr.  Mark  Rubin,  standing 
outside  his  clinic  in  Bonita  Springs,  near  Naples,  Florida,  January  2002. 


surgically  resectioned,  but  over  the  next  year 
her  condition  worsened.  "I  tried  every  kind 
of  chemotherapy  available,"  she  recalls, 
"but  nothing  even  fazed  the  tumor."  Twelve 
months  after  her  initial  diagnosis,  the  tu- 
mors had  spread  to  her  abdomen  and  had 
grown  "as  big  as  grapefruits."  she  says— too 
big  to  be  removed  surgically.  She  was  "out 
of  options,"  and  facing  death. 

Then  her  oncologist.  Dr.  Mark  Rubin, 

suggested  tJ  •..hi  be  eligible  to 

nent  known  as 

ith  Dr. 


ministered  intravenously  once  a  week  along 
with  irinotecan,  the  chemotherapy  that  had 
previously  failed  to  help  her.  The  results 
were  astounding:  within  a  month  Kellum's 
tumors  had  shrunk  by  50  percent;  by  Sep- 
tember the  tumors  had  shrunk  80  percent. 
In  December,  surgeons  were  able  to  remove 
two  tumors  completely. 

"I  call  Erbitux  my  'miracle  drug,'"  Kel- 
lum says.  "It  has  given  me  a  lot  more  years 
of  life  than  I  expected.  I  am  very,  very  for- 
tunate. If  Dr.  Rubin  hadn't  [had  the  fore- 
sight to  use  Erbitux],  you  wouldn't  be  talk- 
to  me  right  now." 


Because  of  her  remarkable  response  to 
the  drug,  Erbitux  suddenly  caught  the  at- 
tention of  the  legions  of  colon-cancer  pa- 
tients who  have  few  therapy  options.  In  May 
2000  her  story  was  featured  in  USA  Today, 
and  on  Good  Morning  America.  Within 
hours  of  these  reports,  ImClone  employees 
and  even  friends  of  friends  of  the  Waksals' 
found  themselves  bombarded  with  requests 
from  cancer  patients  around  the  country 
desperate  to  try  the  "miraculous"  but  still 
experimental  drug.  Between  May  2000 
and  February  2001,  Waksal  says,  ImClone 
received  more  than  10,000  requests  for 
"compassionate  use"  of  C225.  President 
Clinton  reportedly  intervened  on  behalf  of 
a  patient,  who  got  the  drug.  Many  others, 
however,  did  not. 

In  May  2001,  CBS's  60  Minutes  aired  a 
story  on  the  debate.  The  show  featured  two 
women,  51-year-old  Ruth-Ann  Santino  and 
36-year-old  Amy  Cohen,  both  of  whom  were 
mothers  with  colon  cancer,  "begging  for  their 
lives."  Despite  months  of  effort,  Santino  was 
unable  to  get  the  drug  and  died.  Cohen,  how- 
ever, managed  to  reach  Sam  Waksal  on  the 
phone  very  early  one  morning,  persuaded 
him  to  give  her  C225  on  a  compassionate-  • 
use  basis,  and  survived.  She  credits  the 
phone  call  with  causing  him  to  see  her  as 
"a  real  live  person"  and  not  "just  a  patient." 

Overwhelmed  with  requests  for  the  drug,  . 
ImClone  no  longer  gives  out  Erbitux 
on  a  compassionate-use  basis— a  de- 
cision that  worries  and  angers  patients.  Last  i 
June,  at  a  congressional  hearing  chaired  by 
U.S.  representative  Dan  Burton  (Republi- 
can, Indiana),  Kellum  testified  in  favor  of  i 
allowing  more  cancer  patients  access  to  I 
Erbitux.  She  recalls,  "One  person  recently 
lost  his  wife.  Another  lost  his  daughter.  A  i 
gentleman  spoke  of  his  16-year-old  son  who 
was  dying.  It  was  very,  very  emotional.  1 1 
didn't  cry,  but  I  felt  a  little  guilty.  They  all  I 
lost  someone  and  I  was  still  alive."  Yet  she  I 
remains  frustrated:  "I  made  a  big  effort.  1 1 
got  up  there  and  testified  for  four  hours,  but  I 
nothing's  changed.  I'm  spinning  my  wheels." 
Kellum,  now  32  and  married,  has  had 
part  of  her  liver  and  both  ovaries  removed 
in  cancer  surgeries.  Recently,  Dr.  Rubin  told 
her  he'd  found  a  new  tumor  on  her  spine. 
She  is  one  of  the  lucky  ones;  she  continues  - 
to  use  Erbitux  and  tries  to  remain  upbeat, 
but  says  she  feels  "very,  very  nervous."  The* 
drug,  she  says,  "is  keeping  me  alive.  I  need 
it.  And  there  are  a  lot  of  other  very  sick 
people  out  there  waiting  for  it,  too.  Some  of  i 
them  have  died  waiting.  This  is  their  last 
hope.  Now  their  hope  is  going  to  fly  out  I 
the  window.  It's  very  disheartening.  I  don't 
know  who  to  blame:  The  F.D.A.?  ImClone? 
We've  got  Erbitux  sitting  right  in  front  of  us, 
but  if  we  can't  use  it,  what  good  can  it  do?" 
On  the  morning  of  September  11.  2001, 
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the  Waksals  gathered  their  top  executives 
to  announce  a  $2  billion  deal  with  Bristol- 
Myers  Squibb,  once  the  world's  leading 
maker  of  oncology  drugs.  But  just  before 
nine  that  morning  terrorists  attacked  the 
World  Trade  Center,  and  the  announce- 
ment was  canceled.  "People  were  dying  just 
a  few  blocks  away.  I  couldn't  focus  on  this," 
Waksal  recalls.  '"But  the  next  day  we  decid- 
ed that  it  was  important  to  continue  our 
work.  We're  supposed  to  make  the  world 
better.  To  not  come  in  to  work  allows  evil 
to  win.  I'm  a  child  of  survivors.  What  did 
people  do  as  they  walked  out  of  a  concen- 
tration camp?  I'm  watching  people  jump- 
ing out  of  the  World  Trade  Center.  Sartre 
said,  'Life  begins  on  the  other  side  of  de- 
spair.' I  have  always  believed  that.  Our  job 
is  to  move  forward." 

The  deal  was  theoretically  great  for  both 
partners.  Bristol-Myers  no  longer  controlled 
the  patent  for  its  key  oncology  drug,  Taxol. 
and  its  own  drug  pipeline  was  running  dry; 
the  deal  with  ImClone  allows  it  to  receive 
39  percent  of  the  profits  on  Erbitux  sales 
in  North  America  and  to  stay  ahead  of  the 
competition.  ImClone  benefits  from  Bristol- 
Myers's  financial  muscle  and  its  enormous 
sales  force.  The  pharmaceutical  company 
paid  $1.2  billion  for  19.9  percent  of  Im- 
Clone and  for  the  right  to  sell  Erbitux.  Had 
the  ED. A.  accepted  the  drug's  application, 
ImClone  would  have  received  another  $300 
million,  and  full  ED. A.  approval  would 
have  brought  a  further  $500  million. 

On  September  19.  the  agreement  with 
Bristol  was  finally  signed.  "When  you  spend 
so  long  working  against  the  established 
paradigm,  then  the  vindication  feels  good," 
Waksal  told  me.  But  the  elation  would 
prove  short-lived. 

"After  the  Bristol-Myers  deal.  Sam  was 
God  for  a  while,"  says  Elena  Castaneda. 
"We  all  felt  happy  for  him— he'd  finally 
made  it.  But  when  you're  at  the  top,  there's 
only  one  place  to  go:  down." 

At  the  core  of  the  ED.A.'s  rejection 
of  the  Erbitux  application  is  the  fact 
that  the  clinical  trials  were  not  con- 
structed in  a  way  that  shows  the  drug  is 
an  effective  weapon  against  cancer  on  its 
own.  In  other  words,  no  one  really  knows 
if  Erbitux  works. 

In  February.  The  Cancer  Letter  obtained 
a  copy  of  the  confidential  protocol  on 
which  the  Erbitux  clinical  trials  were  based. 
and  v  :  written  by  someone  at  Im- 

Clone. and  had  three  prominent,  indepen- 
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who's  in  the  trial,  and  you  don't  know 
which  drug  docs  what." 

Critics  such  as  shareholder  Ira  Gaines, 
who  filed  a  lawsuit  claiming  Bristol-Myers 
"knew  all  along"  that  ImClone's  appli- 
cation to  the  ED. A.  was  flawed,  have 
charged  that  Bristol-Myers  failed  to  exer- 
cise due  diligence  with  regard  to  ImClone, 
the  Waksals.  and  Erbitux  before  signing 
the  landmark  $2  billion  deal  last  fall.  In 
January.  Richard  J.  Lane,  the  president  of 
Bristol's  worldwide  medicines  group,  told 
BusinessWeek,  "The  company  remains  con- 
fident about  the  future  of  Erbitux.  There 
is  no  doubt  it  works."  Nonetheless.  Bristol 
was  forced  to  take  a  $735  million  write- 
down of  its  ImClone  investment  in  Janu- 
ary, and  in  April.  Lane  was  forced  out  of 
the  company. 

Last  December,  when  I  asked  Brian 
Markison,  Bristol's  president  of  oncolo- 
gy and  virology,  about  the  company's 
due  diligence,  he  replied.  "We  approached 
[ImClone]  two  years  ago.  looked  through 
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the  information,  and  decided  to  let  it  wait. 
As  the  data  matured,  we  went  back  to 
them  at  the  beginning  of  summer.  We 
[did  an]  extraordinarily  rigorous  review  of 
every  piece  of  information:  lab  data.  X-ray 
scans,  the  toxicity— every  single  thing." 
Bristol  officials  have  not  returned  subse- 
quent calls. 

On  February  15.  Waksal's  old  backstop, 
the  corporate  raider  Carl  Icahn.  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  buy  up  to  $500 
million  in  ImClone  stock— nearly  40  per- 
cent of  the  company.  For  ImClone  it  was 
a  welcome  endorsement,  yet  the  company 
quickly  installed  a  "poison  pill"  anti- 
takeover defense.  The  move,  which  would 
dilute  the  company's  outstanding  shares 
if  any  investor  were  to  buy  more  than  a 
15  percent  stake,  may  have  been  aimed  at 
Icahn.  or  at  Bristol-Myers.  Since  his  an- 
nouncement, however,  Icahn  has  not  ac- 
tually purchased  a  large  stake  in  the  com- 
pany. While  he  has  reportedly  had  a  change 
of  heart  about  ImClone,  Icahn's  true  in- 
tentions are  a  mystery.  Some  speculate  that 
he  is  sending  mixed  messages  as  part  of 
an  elaborate  arbitrage. 


At  the  end  of  February— after  a  meeting 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  among  ImClone. 
Bristol-Myers,  and  the  FD. A.— investors 
sent  ImClone  shares  shooting  up  32  per- 
cent on  hopes  that  the  F.D.A.  might  ac- 
cept a  new  Erbitux  application  this  year.  A 
new  application  would  have  to  contain  more 
data  from  ImClone's  completed  clinical  tri- 
al, plus  data  from  a  225-patient  clinical 
trial  being  performed  by  Merck  KGaA,  Im- 
Clone's European  partner  (no  relation  to 
the  American  Merck).  If  the  F.D.A.  were 
to  accept  the  new  application,  which  is  far 
from  certain,  Erbitux  could  reach  the  mar- 
ket sometime  in  the  next  18  months— later 
than  Waksal  had  initially  promised,  but  a 
lot  earlier  than  if  a  new  round  of  clinical 
trials  is  required. 

Robert  L.  Erwin,  a  patient  advocate  for 
the  Marti  Nelson  Cancer  Research  Foun- 
dation (he  is  also  C.E.O.  of  a  biotech  com- 
pany), attended  the  meeting  and  says, 
"Both  the  F.D.A.  and  ImClone  seemed  to 
be  working  together  in  a  constructive,  not 
hostile,  way  to  move  Erbitux  along.  The 
Waksals  admitted  that  mistakes  had  been 
made,  but  they  committed  to  correct 
them.  When  the  F.D.A.  saw  that  attitude, 
they  got  specific  about  what  needs  to  be 
done.  The  encouraging  news  is  that  it 
looks  as  if  the  drug  will  be  available  soon- 
er than  I  [previously]  thought." 

Finally,  in  early  March,  ImClone  and 
Bristol-Myers  announced  a  thaw  in  their 
Cold  War.  Andrew  Bodnar— a  Bristol-Myers 
senior  V.P.  who  is  on  ImClone's  board- 
would  lead  the  effort  to  shepherd  Erbitux 
through  the  ED.A.'s  approval  process. 
Further,  the  new  agreement  caps  royalty 
payments  at  39  percent,  delays  Bristol's 
milestone  payments  to  ImClone,  and  cuts 
them  by  $100  million.  Wall  Street  general- 
ly viewed  the  announcement  as  a  compro- 
mise that  would  benefit  both  sides,  and  a 
sign  that  the  partnership  is  on  the  mend. 
But  the  damage  may  have  already  been 
done.  In  April,  Bristol  chairman  and  C.E.O. 
Peter  Dolan  shocked  Wall  Street  when  he 
acknowledged  that  the  company's  sales  and 
earnings  were  dramatically  off  track.  In 
addition  to  the  ImClone  debacle,  he  is  fac- 
ing an  empty  pipeline  for  new  products,  al 
clogged  inventory  of  existing  treatments,, 
and  increased  competition  from  generic-  ■ 
drug  makers.  Bristol's  earnings  for  the  year  i 
are  expected  to  fall  as  much  as  30  per4 
cent,  a  development  analysts  call  an  utter 
disaster.  Indeed,  some  predict  that  Bris- 
tol, the  world's  fifth-largest  drugmaker,  is  r 
ripe  for  a  takeover. 

The  importance  of  targeted  treatments 
such  as  Erbitux  is  that  they  may  ren-* 
der  cancer  a  chronic,  treatable  disease* 
like  diabetes.  The  hope  is  that  one  day  an  ' 
oncologist  will  be  able  to  look  at  a  tumor 
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and  choose  a  drug  specifically  designed 
to  shut  it  down;  the  patient  would  take  in- 
travenous doses  of  the  drug  once  a  month, 
perhaps  for  years. 

As  with  other  existing  targeted  treat- 
ments, such  as  Gleevec  (for  leukemia)  and 
Herceptin  (for  breast  cancer),  Erbitux  (for 
colon,  pancreatic,  head  and  neck,  and 
lung  cancer)  doesn't  work  for  everyone. 
At  a  recent  health-care  conference  Harlan 
Waksal  reported  that  in  a  57-patient  "single- 
agent"  clinical  trial,  the  response  rate  for 
patients  using  Erbitux  without  chemo- 
therapy was  only  10.5  percent.  One  par- 
ticipant in  a  similar  trial  says  that  "Er- 
bitux stopped  my  tumor  growth  for  seven 
months -and  it  was  really  easy  to  take, 
with  no  side  effects.  But  then  my  tumor 
started  growing  again." 

Important  voices  in  the  medical  com- 
munity believe  that  Erbitux  is  an  impor- 
tant step  forward,  and  have  urged  its 
prompt  release.  Dr.  Leonard  Saltz  of  Sloan- 
Kettering,  who  was  the  lead  investigator 
on  the  drug's  clinical  trials,  showed  that 
22.5  percent  of  his  colon-cancer  patients— 
27  people— responded  positively  to  a  com- 
bination of  Erbitux  and  irinotecan,  mean- 
ing that  their  tumors  shrank  by  more  than 
50  percent.  The  others  died.  Neverthe- 
less, this  was  still  the  best  response  rate 
ever  achieved  in  patients  who  previously 
had  no  hope  of  survival.  "In  this  setting, 
[such  results]  were  unheard  of,"  he  says. 
"I'm  very  positive  about  the  drug.  It's  not 
a  home  run.  I  look  at  it  as  a  single,  but  in 
an  area— colorectal  cancer— where  we  are 
desperately  in  need." 

Dr.  Larry  Norton,  head  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Solid  Tumor  Oncology  at  Sloan- 
Kettering,  and  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Clinical  Oncology,  is  also  a  be- 
liever. "Once  Erbitux  is  used  in  a  front- 
line setting  it's  going  to  show  much  more 
pronounced  activity.  That  will  reassure  all 
the  critics.  I'd  like  to  see  Erbitux's  approv- 
al as  rapidly  as  possible  so  that  patients 
will  benefit." 

While  Sam  Waksal  has  sharply  cur- 
tailed his  public  pronouncements 
on  ImClone.  he  has  not  skipped  a 
beat  in  his  high-profile  socializing.  "I  just 
saw  him  the  other  night,"  reports  a 
friend.  "If  I  were  in  his  shoes  I'd  be  mov- 
ing to  Minnesota,  but  he  seemed  fine." 
Waksal  can  be  spotted  on  a  regular  basis 
at  hip  New  York  restaurants  such  as  Da 
Silvano,  and  he  continues  to  host  month- 
ly salons  at  his  SoHo  loft. 

Recently,  the  author  Francine  du  Plessix 
whose  book  At  Home  with  the  Mar- 
Sad     I  I  ife  was  nominated  for  a 
Pulitzer  Prize,  gave  a  talk  about  the  genre 
hy  to  a  literary  group  in  Wak- 
room.  Wal   .        rodu    d  her 


and  handled  the  Q&A  with  aplomb.  "I 
[didn't]  know  him  at  all,  but  he  was  ex- 
tremely pleasant,"  she  reports.  Noting  his 
art  collection,  especially  "extraordinary 
[Cy]  Twomblys  and  an  extraordinary  Richard 
Serra  painting,"  she  adds,  "He  has  impec- 
cable taste."  Another  guest  that  evening, 
Vanity  Fair  contributing  editor  David  Mar- 
golick,  says,  "He  was  obviously  feeling 
the  pressure  of  his  situation.  He  brought  it 
up  and  even  cracked  several  jokes  about 
it— saying  how,  because  of  the  torture  he 
was  going  through,  he  could  relate  to  the 
Marquis  de  Sade.  He  was  funny  and  charm- 
ing. He's  sardonic." 

Some  predict  Waksal  will  be  vindicat- 
ed. "Sam's  at  his  best  in  this  kind  of 
[adverse]  situation.  He'll  bounce 
back,"  says  his  friend  Elena  Castaneda. 
"He's  pulled  the  rabbit  out  of  the  hat  be- 
fore." Bob  Erwin,  the  cancer-patient  advo- 
cate, says,  "The  Waksals  have  devoted  so 
much  time  and  money  to  this  effort  that  if 
they  were  just  motivated  to  get  rich,  well, 
there's  a  lot  of  faster  ways  of  doing  it." 
And  the  Waksals'  sister,  Patti,  a  Maryland 
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antiques  dealer,  says,  "Whatever  [nega- 
tive] spin  people  want  to  put  on  it,  my 
brothers  have  been  doing  this  for  all  the 
right  reasons.  ImClone  has  tried  very 
hard  to  help  people." 

While  that  may  be  true,  the  ImClone 
case  has  been  viewed  in  the  dark  light  of 
the  Enron  scandal.  The  press  has  made 
much  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Mendelsohn— a 
renowned  oncologist  with  a  squeaky- 
clean  reputation— is  on  the  board  not 
only  of  ImClone  (he  sold  $6  million 
worth  of  stock  last  October)  but  also  of 
Enron.  "It's  a  coincidence,"  he  says.  An- 
other person  caught  in  the  tangle  is  Char- 
lotte Beers,  the  former  head  of  Ogilvy  & 
Mather,  who  is  now  undersecretary  of 
state  for  public  diplomacy.  In  1999  she 
and  Waksal  paid  $37.5  million  for  ibeau- 
ty;  she  has  held  stock  in  ImClone,  Enron, 
and  Martha  Stewart  Living  Omnimedia 
Inc.  (The  last  two  have  been  audited  by 
Arthur  Andersen.)  In  a  further  odd  twist, 
Arnold  J.  Levine— an  award-winning  biol- 
ogist who  is  an  ImClone  board  member 


and  also  sits  on  the  company's  scientific 
advisory  board— abruptly  resigned  as 
president  of  Rockefeller  University  last 
February.  Levine,  62,  says  he  resigned  for 
health  reasons,  but  his  departure  was  re- 
portedly triggered  by  a  drunken  fling  with 
a  twentysomething  grad  student  in  a  cam- 
pus lounge  in  January. 

A  friend  worries  about  how  the  investi- 
gations will  affect  the  Waksal  brothers. 
"Either  Harlan  will  take  the  fall,"  she  pre- 
dicts, "or  the  government  will  try  to  turn 
Harlan  and  Sam  against  each  other,  which 
could  bring  the  whole  company  down." 

"I  don't  think  the  Waksals  will  be 
around  by  the  middle  of  2003,"  Morn- 
ingstar  analyst  Todd  Lebor  has  said. 
"Their  credibility  is  shot.  When  you  are 
dealing  with  a  drug  company,  trust  in 
management  is  very  important.  ImClone 
is  lacking  that." 

On  the  evening  of  January  15,  a 
highly  agitated  Sam  Waksal  called 
me  on  his  cell  phone.  It  was  the 
last  time  we  spoke;  indeed,  it  was  one  of 
the  last  times  the  usually  press-friendly 
Waksal  spoke  one-on-one  to  any  journalist. 

The  day  before,  the  New  York  Post  had 
run  a  gleeful  story  about  ImClone's  pre- 
dicament—deeming it  the  "newest  scan-i 
dal  to  sweep  Wall  Street"  and  saying  that 
"Sam  has  been  loitering  at  the  fringes 
of  the  New  York  society  crowd  for  two: 
decades,  leaving  an  oil  slick  behind  himi 
that  has  been  colorful,  to  say  the  least." 
Waksal  hotly  disputed  some  of  the  facts 
in  that  story,  and  complained  that  he 
was  becoming  the  target  of  unfair  "slam: 
pieces."  His  mood  swinging  from  com-i 
bative  to  self-pitying,  he  gave  me  his  ver- 
sion of  events. 

"Two  thousand  two  was  going  to  be  aa 
big  year— and  it  still  will  be  a  big  year.  It 
just  didn't  begin  the  way  I  thought  it  would," 
he  said.  "The  truth  is  Erbitux  works.  Yes, 
there  are  regulatory  hurdles,  but  there  have; 
been  for  tons  of  drugs.  This  will  go  away. 
And  ImClone  will  be  a  very  successful 
company." 

With  a  snort,  Waksal  dismissed  the 
myriad  class-action  lawsuits  he's  facing: 
"Every  time  a  stock  drops  in  price  [the. 
lawyers  charge  in]— you  know  that.  We. 
have  to  deal  with  those.  And  when  our: 
stock  goes  back  up,  that  will  change." 

In  an  earlier  conversation  Waksal  said, 
"To  run  a  biotech  firm  you  have  to  be  real 
quick.  I  liken  it  to  being  a  scrambling  quar- 
terback on  a  football  team.  Pharmaceutical 
companies  [can  have]  a  big  fullback:  you 
give  him  the  ball,  and  he'll  just  keep  run- 
ning. In  biotech,  if  you  see  you're  not  going 
anywhere,  you'd  better  be  quick  enough  to 
run  in  the  other  direction— otherwise  you're 
gone."  □ 
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AGE  AND  OCCUPATION:  21,  actor.  PROV1HANCE: 
Cornwall,  Ontario.  HE  WAS  YOUNG,  HE  NEEDED 
THE  MONEY:  Gosling's  first  taste  of  celebrity  was  on 
The  All  New  Mickey  Mouse  Club,  among  castmates  Keri 
Russell  and  Britney  Spears.  "They  picked  six  other  kids 
and  myself  to  go  to  Florida.  I  was  1 1.  It  was  a  good  way 
to  make  money."  FROM  THE  MOUSE  TO  MURDER 
TO  MAYHEM:  If  you  haven't  caught  Gosling  in  Barbet 
Schroeder's  Murder  by  Numbers,  you  can  see  him  later 
this  month  in  The  Believer,  in  which  he  plays  a  Jewish 
skinhead.  The  controversial  film,  which  scared  off  most 
distributors,  is  being  released  a  year  and  a  half  after  taking 

by  storm  and  after  a  brief  stint  on  Showtime 
in  March.  Gosling  heard  about  the  script  through  the 
grapevine:  "I  had  people  calling  me  going,  'You're  never 
going  to  guess  what  I  just  read!  A  movie  about  a  Jewish' 
'-Til'  I  read  it  and  was  totally  offended  and  smitten." 
NDS,  UM,  HILARIOUS:  He  just  wrapped  The  United 
States  of  Leland,  due  out  next  year.  He  plays  Leland.  "It's  a 
comedy,"  he  jokes,  "about  this  kid  who  stabs  an  autistic 
boy  50  times  and  gets  put  into  a  juvenile-detention  center. 
~J:ing  with  Don  Cheadle,  Kevin  Spacey,  and  Lena 
ave  never  had  more  fun  working  in  my  life." 
YOU  ARE  WHAT  YOU  WATCH:  "I  like  movies  so  much-more 
if  I'm  not  in  them.  [Growing  up,]  I  never  left  the  house,  I 
never  had  any  friends.  I  just  went  to  the  movie  store. 
I  basically  watched  the  whole  store."         -KRISTA  SMJfl 
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ony  Curtis  purportedly  identified  the  secret  to  a  long 
and  happy  life  as  "young  women's  saliva."  The  Holly- 
wood ladies'  man  has  been  married  five  times.  (His 
current  wife,  Jill  Vandenberg,  is  more  than  40  years 
his  junior.)  He  has  also  created  an  impressive  body  of 
work,  including  the  corrosive  Sweet  Smell  of  Success  and 
Tlie  Defiant  Ones.  As  he  prepares  to  tread  the  boards  in 
the  musical  adaptation  of  one  of  his  hits.  Some  Like  It 
Hot,  he  tells  our  columnist  about  surviving  Lotusland. 

George  Wayne:  Where  did  you  get  that  nickname 
"Boinie"  from? 

Tony  Curtis:  Sinatra  gave  me  the  name. 
G.W.  They  could  open  a  library  to  house  all  the  movies 
you've  appeared  in. 
T.C.  One  hundred  and  twenty. 
G.W.  /  thought  it  was  130. 
T.C.  Fifteen  of  those  were  child-support 
payments. 

G.W.  Most  of  them  arc  unwatchahle.  Winch 
are  your  all-time  favorites? 
T.C.  Some  Like  It  Hot,  Sweet  Smell  of 
Success.  Spartacus,  The  Outsider,  The 
I  ikings,  The  Boston  Strangle): 
G.W.  What  was  the  last  movie  you 
were  in? 

T.C.  It  was  called  The  Continued  Ad- 
ventures of  Reptile  Man,  about  two  years 
ago,  but  it  didn't  get  much  distribution. 
I'm  not  that  interested  in  films  anymore 
G.W.  You  got  lucky  with  your 
career.  Did  you  really  wan!  to  he  an 
actor'.' 

T.C.  I  wanted  to  be  in  the  movies.  I 
wanted  to  be  a  movie  star.  And  it  hap- 
pened for  me.  Isn't  that  fabulous? 
G.W.  A  career  that  spanned  decades. 
T.C.  I've  always  dedicated  myself  to 
my  profession.  I  love  being  a  movie 
star.  I'm  as  privileged  as  anybody  in 
the  world  can  be.  I'm  handsome, 
I'm  wealthy,  and  I  have  a  beautiful 
30-year-old  wife.  And  now  I  have 
this  opportunity  to  do  a  play.  Can 
you  imagine,  at  77  years  old?  I'm 
starting  out  on  a  brand-new  career. 
G.W.  Tlie  Library  of  Congress  has 
■  !  Some  Like  It  Hot  a  nation- 
al 
T.C.  I  can  be  candid  with  you— it  is. 

u  vou  said  "kissing  Marilyn  wa< 
like  kissing  Is, 

's  all  bullshit.  It  all  happened 
l  her  most  difficult  time.  And  the 
I'eron  suspension. 

:nt  much  too  quickly, 
ihe  was  living  like 


A  Tony  affair 


a  bag  woman.  There  was  no  one  to  look  after  her.  Where  were 
all  her  friends?  Why  wasn't  anyone  with  her  after  she  had  tried  to 
kill  herself  a  few  times  before? 
G.W.  So  you  did  make  whoopee  with  Marilyn' 

T.C.  Yes.  We  were  on  for  a  few  months.  We  were  in  our 
20s.  There  was  nothing  special  or  unique  about  it. 
G.W.  How  many  of  your  leading  ladies  did  you  bed? 
T.C.  I  bedded  every  leading  lady  except  one— Jack 
Lemmon. 
G.W.  Didn't  you  do  Cary  Grant? 
T.C.  No,  no,  I  did  not.  There  was  no  carnal  relation- 
ship at  all. 

G.W.  You've  been  a  Hollywood  stud  for  decades  and  you 
never  had  a  homo  affair? 

T.C.  What  are  you  talking  about?  No,  no, 
never  did.  I  attracted  a  lot  of  gay  friends, 
but  I  never  had  any  inclination.  Rock  Hud- 
son was  a  great  friend;  he  and  I  started 
at  Universal  together.  That  just  never 
happened.  I  was  what  you  call  pussy- 
whipped. 
G.W.  Tony,  what's  the  first  thing  to  go 
at  75?  Have  you  had  a  testicle  tuck? 
T.C.  No.  no.  I  have  had  nothing 
tucked.  In  a  year  or  two  I  plan 
to  do  a  little  facial  work.  I  had 
to  have  some  work  done  on 
my  nose,  but  that  was  for  a 
deviated  septum  from  too 
much  cocaine. 
G.W.  What's  breakfast 
like  for  Tony  Curtis? 
T.C.  Going  to  Mc- 
Donald's and  having  a 
bagel  with  sausage,  egg,  and  cheese. 
Once  in  a  while  I  do  that.  Usually,  it's  a  grape- 
fruit and  cereal.  At  dinnertime  I  love  to  take  my 
beautiful  wife  out  and  really  live  it  up. 
G.W.  /  was  just  about  to  ask  you  about  the  glama- 
zon.  Where  did  you  meet  this  fifth  wife? 
T.C.  Having  dinner  with  some  guy.  I  went  up  and 
introduced  myself  to  the  guy.  I  never  looked  at  her 
until  halfway  through  the  conversation.  She  told 
me  she  was  an  equestrian  with  a  riding  school.  And 
I  asked  her  where  her  stable  was.  "May  I  have 
your  number?"  Right  under  this  guy's  nose. 
G.W.  Most  of  your  peers  are  six  feet  under. 
T.C.  That  makes  me  so  sad.  Grant,  Gable,  Lan- 
caster. Gary  Cooper  was  a  wonderful  man  to 
be  around.  Marilyn,  Rosalind  Russell,  Natalie 
Wood.  We  would  all  call  each  other,  and  have 
dinner  occasionally.  I  don't  see  that  or  hear  that 
anymore,  and  it  makes  me  sad. 
G.W.  Whom  do  you  miss  the  most? 
T.C.  Jack  Lemmon  was  the  best  fucking  man. 
G.W.  Well,  what  can  I  say:  What  becomes  a 
legend  most?  You,  Tony  Curtis! 
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Michael  Ovitz:  The  Next  10  Years 


2003:  Ovitz 's  film  chief.  Mark  Canton,  tells  press 
he  has  "never  been  more  stoked"  about  company's 
movie  slate,  which  includes  live-action  "Gumby 
and  Pokey"  remake  and  Painter  of  Light, 
Thomas  Kinkade's  directorial  debut. 

2005:  Ovitz  signs  former  Beatle  Pete 
Best  to  S100  million,  five-album  deal. 

2006:  Ovitz  acquires  rights  to  newly 
discovered  Hitler  diaries,  raising 
eyebrows  because  of  their  frequent 

textual  references  to  VCRs  and  the 

"Buffy"  TV  series. 

2007:  Ovitz  announces  he 
has  officially  "run  through" 
remainder  of  his  Disney  settlement. 

2009:  Ovitz  is  publicly 
backstabbed  by  his  last  remaining 
Hollywood  friend. 

2010:  Ovitz.  in  a  deal  he  calls  "a  home 
run,"  rents  a  popular  video  at  Blockbuster 
and  gets  two  weekend  nights  free. 

2011:  Ovitz  secures  short-term  financing  for 
ompany  through  receptionist's  Discover  card. 

2012:  Ovitz  scales  back  his  company's  film, 
publishing,  and  management  divisions  to 
concentrate  on  yard  sales. 
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ROSANNA  ARQUETTE 

actress,  director 

"I'm  actually  surrounded 

by  books  right  now.  I'm  currently 

reading  Bohemian  Paris,  by  Dan 

Franck  [Grove],  Surreal  Lives, 

by  Ruth  Brandon  [Grove], 

and  The  Diaries  of  Kenneth 

Tynan  [Bloomsbury],  who  was  a 

brilliant  man  and  one  of  the 

great  critics  of  our  time." 
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ALEX  WITCHEL 

aufhor,  Me  Times  Three  (Knopf) 

Stuffed:  Adventures  of  a 
Restaurant  Family,  by  Patricia 
Volk  (Knopf).  "A  tender 
and  funny  scrapbook  of  family 
memories  by  a  master  of 
observation  who  makes  you 
crave  a  chopped-egg  sandwich 
i  es  a  New 

jrk  of  |race. 
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BEN  CURTIS 

actor,  Deli  pitchman 

A  Separate  Peace,  by  John 

Knowles  (Bantam). 

"It  inspired  me  to  learn,  as  well  as 

inspired  my  education  in  an 

all-male  boarding  school  and,  in 

the  end,  inspired  me  to  want  to 

teach  and  be  involved." 
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then  we  graced  it  with  modern  designs.  There  are  those  who  travel.  And  those  who  travel  well. 
For  more  information  or  to  schedule  a  test  drive,  visit  Lincoln.com  or  call  800  688-8898. 
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Reese  Witherspoon  might  have 


te,  but  at  age  six 
e  decided  she  wanted  to  act. 
ow  she's  a  beautiful, 
ighteningly  capable  movie 
ar,  whose  most  recent 
eture,  Legally  Blonde, 

earned  her  a  $7  million  raise. 

Between  aerial  cartwheels, 

she  tells  KRISTA  SMITH 

about  being  the  lone 

American  in  The  Importance 

of  Being  Earnest, 

learning  not  to  push  herself 

too  fast,  and  starting  a  family 

*ith  Ryan  Phillippe 


LITTLE  TYPE  A 

Reese  Witherspoon, 

who  at  26  can  write  her 

own  ticket  in  the  film 

industry,  photographed 

in  Los  Angeles, 

March  19,  2002! 


ssed  in  a  baby-b 
tank  top  that  exactly  matches  her  ey 
with  her  blond  hair  flying  loose.  Re 
Witherspoon  is  executing  backflips  ii 
gymnastics  center  in  Culver  City,  that  n 
terious  area  Angelenos  describe  as 
great  neighborhood  no  one  lives  in.  ! 
has  suggested  that  we  do  something 
for  our  interview  instead  of  just  starinj 
each  other  over  glasses  of  iced  tea  i 
hotel  garden.  Witherspoon  has  been  i 
gymnastics  on  and  off  her  whole  life, 
as  she  gears  up  for  two  possible  new  fit 
one  set  in  the  world  of  women's  tennis ; 
the  other  about  trapeze  artists— the  la 
of  which  she  is  developing  with  her  h 
band  and  fellow  actor,  Ryan  Phillipp 
she  is  taking  her  workouts  more  seriod 
than  ever.  She  spots  me  as  I  walk  in,  gig] 
me  a  warm  hello,  and  introduces  me 
her  coach,  Christopher.  I  am  immedi; 
ly  struck  by  how  good  she  is,  in  spite 
the  fact  that  everyone  I've  talked  to  : 
said  there  is  nothing  Reese  cannot  d* 
she  puts  her  mind  to  it.  She  has  the  f 
feet  gymnast's  body:  five  feet  two,  slenif 
build,  with  the  shoulders  slightly  bigi; 
than  the  hips— in  other  words,  just  a  <\ 
genes  away  from  gold-medal  champ  i 
Shannon  Miller. 

However,  as  she  says,  the  only  thing  t 
ever  grabbed  her  was  acting.  "There  » 
a  little  girl  who  lived  down  the  street  & 
her  parents  owned  a  flower  shop,  and  t 
asked  me  to  be  in  their  local  commer 
and  I  was  just  bit,"  she  says  in  that  unm 
takable  sweet,  preppy  voice.  "I  came  he 
and  told  my  mother  I  wanted  to  be  an. 
tress.  It  all  came  from  me.  It  was  all  i 
generated." 

Today.  Christopher's  main  job  is  tea 
ing  her  some  new  tricks,  including  the  t 
ial  cartwheel— a  cartwheel  with  no  harj| 
She  doesn't  get  it  right  every  time,  bul 
doesn't  seem  to  mind,  and  you  can! 
that  she's  having  a  great  time  trying.  I 
doesn't  look  at  all  like  a  movie  star— ( 
wife  or  a  mother,  for  that  matter.  At 
she  looks  like  a  teenager  getting  ready 
a  meet.  As  she  perches  on  the  bala 
beam,  I  ask  her  if  she  ever  competec 
high  school.  "Oh,  no,"  she  says,  "I  ' 
never  competitive  in  sports.  I  just  di 
for  fun."  Christopher  interjects,  "Wei 
you  would  have  competed,  you  would  t 
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Whenever  I  bump 
eese  it  brightens 
ly  aay"  says 
Maguire  ccShes 
here  to  stay  " 
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BEING  EARNEST 
After  gaining  fame 
playing  perky  high-school 
girls,  Witherspoon  steps 
out  this  month  as  a  prim 
young  Englishwoman 
in  Oscar  Wilde's  comic 
masterpiece. 


«: 


( Reese  m 
says  Gary  Ross, 


11  probably  win  three  Oscars, " 
who  directed  her  m  Pleasantville 


/on."  Witherspoon  replies  pertly,  "I  won 
t  everything  else. " 

She  moves  on  to  the  trampoline  and 
miles  at  the  look  on  my  face  when  I  see 
ow  good  she  is  at  that  too.  "I  think  that  if 
cting  ever  didn't  work  out  for  me,  I  could 
e  a  professional  trampolinist,"  she  has 
)ld  me.  I  will  learn  in  the  course  of  our 
me  together  that  Witherspoon  is  very 
ispicious  of  compliments.  "I  don't  like 
when  people  sugarcoat  things  for  me," 
le  says.  "You  know,  I'm  honestly  the  best 

ge  of  my  own  work.  It  really  rings  in- 
ncere  to  me  when  people  are  too  compli- 
entary.  There  is  a  lot  of  empty  flattery  in 
is  industry.  You  have  to  keep  a  really 
vel  head  about  when  you're  good  and 
hen  you're  not." 

A     s  the  session  comes  to 

/m     a  close,  a  dozen  little 

/  I     girls  pour  in  to  take  their 

A^^mM     first  gymnastics  class.  I 

jf         S      ask  Witherspoon  about 

aJ  m      her  own  daughter,  Ava, 

JL.        .   m  .  who  is  two  and  a  half. 

he's  not  old  enough,"  she  says.  "You  have 

be  three." 

Up  until  this  point,  she  has  not  been  rec- 
nized.  But  now  a  buzz  goes  up  as  one 
the  mothers  on  the  bleachers  IDs  the 
r  of  Legally  Blonde,  last  year's  comedy 
out  a  girl  who  attempts  to  win  her  boy- 
end  back  by  attending  Harvard  Law 
hool.  Suddenly,  heads  are  turning,  and 
energy  changes.  Witherspoon  is  no  long- 
just  a  cute  girl  in  a  gym  but  a  celebrity 
o  gets  millions  of  dollars  for  every  film 
:  makes.  She's  slated  to  get  $8  million 
the  next  one,  which  would  be  a  $7  mil- 
i  raise.  Legally  Blonde,  made  for  a  song 
MGM,  grossed  more  than  $100  million 
ldwide  and  promptly  turned  Reese  With- 
poon  into  a  star.  Before  that  the  indus- 
regarded  her  as  a  talented,  independent 
former  who  consistently  did  good  work, 
st  notably  as  Tracy  Flick,  the  ruthlessly 
bitious  high-school  student  in  Alexan- 
Payne's  1999  film,  Election.  With  that 
cool  quotient  skyrocketed,  but  Legally 
nde  moved  her  into  a  whole  new  cate- 
y.  She  is  now  on  the  very  short  list  of 
Tien  who  can  "open"  a  movie  and  pack 
lses  on  the  first  weekend. 
3ne  after  another,  the  little  girls  come 
to  her  for  an  autograph.  She  smiles  and 
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patiently  takes  her  time  with  each  child, 
writing  little  notes  with  perfect  private- 
school  penmanship.  I  ask  her  if  she  minds. 
"Oh,  no!"  she  says.  "These  are  the  girls  that 
go  see  my  movies,  and  I  hope  they  buy  tick- 
ets for  the  next  one." 

This  month  Miramax  is  releasing  Oscar 
Wilde's  masterpiece.  Vie  Importance  of  Be- 
ing Earnest,  directed  by  Oliver  Parker,  who 
three  years  ago  delivered  his  very  stylish 
adaptation  of  An  Ideal  Husband,  by  the 
same  author.  Witherspoon,  who  plays  Ce- 
cily, is  the  only  American  in  a  formidable 
cast  that  includes  Rupert  Everett,  Colin 
Firth,  Frances  O'Connor,  and  Judi  Dench. 
Rupert  Everett  plays  Algernon,  the  object 
of  Cecily's  affection. 

"Cecily  is  one  of  the  trickier  parts  to 
cast,  because  very  often  it  can  be  an  irritat- 
ing character,"  says  Parker.  "It's  meant  to 
have  a  youthfulness  and  strength,  but  usu- 
ally you  get  someone  too  old.  This  is  a 
sweet  young  thing,  but  the  more  you  get 
to  know  her,  the  more  you  realize  there's 
a  really  tenacious,  wise  creature  in  there. 
There  are  very  few  actors  Reese's  age  with 
that  sort  of  maturity.  You've  got  to  have 
someone  who  has  a  sort  of  blazing  intelli- 
gence without  showing  it  off.  And  she  is 
extremely  smart,  as  you  know." 

Tlie  Importance  of  Being  Earnest  was  a 
happy  coincidence  for  Witherspoon,  be- 
cause Gosford  Park,  in  which  her  husband 
had  been  cast,  was  filming  in  London  at  the 
same  time.  Her  choice  to  play  a  role  that 
was  180  degrees  from  EUe  Woods,  her  char- 
acter in  Legally  Blonde,  was  also  a  wise 
career  decision.  "I  hadn't  done  a  lot  of  pe- 
riod stuff,  and  I  saw  it  as  a  challenge,"  she 
says.  "It  was  a  good  way  to  initiate  myself 
to  a  foreign  accent  but  not  have  the  lead  in 
the  film.  I  worked  on  the  accent  every  day, 
four  hours  a  day,  for  six  weeks.  I  worked 
really  hard,  because  you  know  you  can  sink 
or  swim  in  these  situations." 

"Reese  is  not  pretending  to  be  anything 
she's  not,  and  I  think  that's  really  refresh- 
ing," says  Frances  O'Connor.  "She  came 
up  with  the  goods." 

Mastering  the  language  of  Oscar  Wilde 
is  not  easy  to  do.  I  ask  Oliver  Parker  if  he 
was  nervous  about  Witherspoon.  "Absolute- 
ly," he  says.  "It's  a  very  daunting  prospect, 
slotting  into  this  thing,  which  is  on  the 
whole  a  very  British  possession,  and  to 
come  in  as  an  outsider,  especially  when  you 


are  surrounded  by  the  likes  of  Judi  Dench. 
But  Reese  is  a  terrific  little  impressionist. 
She  works  like  crazy,  and  she  is  meticu- 
lous—something of  a  perfectionist.  I  don't 
think  she  would  have  taken  it  on  unless  she 
thought  she  could  get  there." 

/contacted  virtually  everyone 
Witherspoon  has  worked 
with,  and  there  wasn't  one 
person  who  didn't  call  me 
back.  They  all  volunteered 
that  they  would  love  to  work 
with  her  again.  Marc  Piatt, 
who  produced  Legally  Blonde  and  remains 
a  close  friend  of  Witherspoon's,  tells  me, 
"She  has  an  unusual  ability  as  an  actress  to 
play  very  extreme  characters  with  tremen- 
dous integrity  and  great  comedic  skill.  But 
what  sets  her  apart  is  that  the  truthfulness 
she  gets  in  all  her  characters  is  complete 
and  pure.  I  always  wanted  to  do  my  best 
work  because  I  knew  I  was  getting  hers." 
Alexander  Payne  agrees:  "In  general,  with 
actors,  it's  like  tennis.  Good  players  tend  to 
improve  the  playing  of  those  around  them. 
Reese  was  just  always  good.  She  could  do  a 
whole  speech  and  get  every  word  right— like, 
to  the  article,  or  to  the  preposition.  And  I 
mean  exactly  right."  Robert  Luketic,  who  di- 
rected Legally  Blonde,  tells  me  that  when  he 
was  auditioning  people  he  would  tell  them 
Reese  Witherspoon  was  playing  Elle  Woods, 
and  they  would  all  say,  "Oh  my  God,  I  love 
her."  Raquel  Welch  told  him,  "I  really  like 
the  script,  but  I  want  to  just  tell  you,  I  love 
Reese  Witherspoon.  If  she's  going  to  be  in  it, 
then  count  me  in." 

Gary  Ross,  who  directed  Witherspoon 
in  Pleasantville,  compares  her  to  Jack  Lem- 
mon.  "There  is  no  one  in  this  generation 
that  has  her  chops,"  he  says.  "Reese  is  in- 
credibly funny,  can  hold  the  center  of  a 
comedy,  and  is  unbelievably  real  at  the 
same  time.  She  will  probably  win  three 
Oscars.  That  is  honestly  the  kind  of  ca- 
reer she  can  have." 

Andy  Tennant,  who  just  finished  direct- 
ing Witherspoon  in  Sweet  Home  Alabama, 
a  romantic  comedy  about  a  southern  girl 
from  a  small  town  who  moves  to  New  York 
in  search  of  a  more  cosmopolitan  life— the 
role  Witherspoon  says  is  the  most  like  her- 
self of  all  the  ones  she  has  played— tells  a 
story  that  gives  a  perfect  picture  of  her:  "We 
were  working  long  days,  and  Reese  and  I 
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lived  in  the  same  apartment  building  in 
Georgia.  I  was  waiting  for  the  elevator  one 
Sunday  morning,  and  I  hear  this  scream 
from  hell  emanating  from  somewhere  in 
the  building— I  mean,  it's  just  awful.  As  the 
elevator  arrives,  the  sound  gets  louder.  Then 
the  doors  open,  and  there  is  Reese,  at  7:30 
in  the  morning,  trying  to  balance  a  Star- 
bucks with  a  screaming  baby  and  two  bags 
of  groceries.  She  has  herself  and  the  cof- 
fee pinned  to  the  wall,  and  she  just  smiles 
at  me  and  goes,  'Hi.'  Then  the  doors  close 
and  up  they  go." 

y  -       aura  Jeanne  Reese  With- 
m  erspoon  was  born  on 

t  March  22,  1976.  in  New 

m  Orleans,  Louisiana,  into  a 

m  family  steeped  in  history 

M  i  on  both  sides.  "John  With- 

*  -*   erspoon.  my  first  ances- 

tor, came  over  from  Scotland.  He  was  the 
president  of  Princeton  University  and 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence." 
That  side  of  the  family  eventually  made 
its  way  down  South.  The  Reese  side-her 
mother's  side-is  from  Tennessee  and  Vir- 
ginia. "I  could  walk  to  my  grandmother's 
house  after  school.  It  was  a  wonderful  feel- 
ing," she  recalls.  "I'd  like  to  be  able  to  give 
that  to  my  daughter,  that  sense  of  innocence 
maintained." 

Her  father  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
reserves,  and  the  family  spent  the  first  four 
years  of  Reese's  life  in  Germany,  where  he 
fulfilled  his  draft  obligation  for  the  Vietnam 
War.  Her  parents  had  met  when  they  were 
students  at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  and 
they  still  live  in  Nashville.  So  does  her  older 
brother,  John,  who  is  29.  John  Draper  With- 
erspoon  became  a  surgeon,  and  Reese's 
mother,  Betty,  has  a  Ph.D.  in  pediatric  nurs- 
ing. "You  wonder  where  all  my  drive  comes 
from?  My  dad  scored  a  perfect  score  on  his 
S.A.T's  and  a  perfect  score  on  his  mcats, 
and  graduated  at  the  top  of  his  class  from 
Yale.  My  mom  has  five  or  six  degrees.  My 
brother  and  I  both  went  to  college,  but  nei- 
ther one  of  us  graduated." 

She  did,  however,  attend  Harpeth  Hall, 
the  prestigious  girls'  school  in  Nashville, 
whose  famous  alumnae  include  Minnie 
Pearl,  of  the  Grand  Ole  Opry.  and  Amy 
Grant,  the  Christian  pop  singer.  A  Girl 
Scout,  a  cheerleader,  and  a  debutante,  Reese 
was  destined  to  be  your  average  beautiful 
southern  belle.  So  how  did  she  manage  to 
have  Hollyw  'Od  ie  age 

of  26?  Then 

ness,  and  she  ■ 

like  Marilyn  Mci 
Kim  Novak;  sb 
with  a  funny  n 
calls,  "When  I  first  . 
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MARRIED  WOMAN 

Witherspoon  met 

Ryan  Phillippe  on  her 

21st  birthday  and 

married  him  two  and 

a  half  wars  later. 


SILICON  SHOWDOWN 


Carly  Fiorina  after  the 
shareholders'  meeting  in 
Cupertino,  California,  at  which 
she  closed  the  voting  on 
the  Hewlett-Packard/ 
Compaq  merger,  March  19, 
2002.  Opposite,  Walter 
Hewlett  arriving  for  the 
same  meeting. 
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Hewlett-Packard's  chairman  and  C.E.O., 

Carly  Fiorina,  was  sure  a  merger  with  Compaq 

would  be  her  company's  salvation. 

Walter  Hewlett,  son  of  the  famously  folksy 

co-founder,  was  sure  the  merger  would 

destroy  it.  Their  bitter  proxy  fight  may  have 

wounded  the  $45.2  billion  computer  giant 

beyond  measure.  Reporting  on  the  clash  between 

the  world's  top  female  chief  executive — 

nicknamed  "Rock  Star"  for  her  aloof, 

Armani-clad  style— and  the  rumpled,  low-key 

Hewlett,  with  his  battalion  of  ultra-egalitarian 

H-P  employees,  VICKY  WARD  reveals 

the  stakes:  a  woman's  reputation, 
a  family's  legacy,  and  a  company's  soul 


t  around  8:45  a.m. 
on  Tuesday,  March  19,  Carly  Fiorina,  the 
47-year-old  chairman  and  C.E.O.  of 
Hewlett-Packard,  the  $45.2  billion  comput- 
er company,  took  the  stage  at  the  Flint 
Center  in  Cupertino,  California,  before 
2,000  company  shareholders.  She  wore  her 
uniform— a  dark  pantsuit,  heels,  a  pearl- 
pendant  necklace,  pearl  earrings,  clear  nail 
polish— and  had  on  bright-red  lipstick,  and 
her  hair  was  shorter  and  blonder  than  usu- 
al. From  the  back  of  the  auditorium,  she 
looked  cool  and  in  control.  But  close-up 
one  could  see  pouches  protruding  under 
her  eyes  and  an  uncharacteristic  pallor  that 
blush  could  not  mask— signaling  that  it  had 
been  a  long  night.  A  handful  of  people, 
hidden  backstage,  knew  the  truth:  that 
Fiorina  was  a  hairsbreadth  away  from  the 
biggest  fall  of  her  career,  a  fall  that  would 
have  repercussions  for  women  throughout 
corporate  America.  As  the  first-ever  female 
head  of  a  Dow  30  company,  she  has  been 
celebrated  by  the  business  press  the  way 
Madonna  is  by  the  tabloids.  Was  she  now 
going  to  flame  out  from  an  even  greater 
height  than  had  two  of  her  former  high- 
profile  women  peers— namely  ex-Warnaco 
chief  Linda  Wachner  and  Mattel's  Jill 
Barad— who  were  ousted  after  they  failed 
to  build  on  promising  starts? 

Onstage  that  crisp,  sunlit  morning  Fio- 
rina did  not  know  the  answer.  As  she  in- 
troduced the  Hewlett-Packard  executive 
management  team,  sitting  beneath  her  in 
the  front  row,  she  managed  a  little  black 
humor,  asking  the  audience  to  please  "re- 
strain" their  applause.  She  knew  there 
would  be  none. 

The  last  hope  for  her  career  as  H-P's 
C.E.O.  lay  with  one  of  the  company's  in- 
vestors, Deutsche  Bank.  All  the  night  be- 
fore, Fiorina  and  H-P's  proxy  solicitors, 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  Silicon  Valley's 
"celebrity  lawyer"  Larry  Sonsini,  had  been 
on  the  phone,  trying  to  ie  insti 

tution  to  chang(  it  ite  its 

shares  in  the  prox} 
posed  merger  v-  ith  ' 
computet 


that  the  merger  would  give  H-P  the  scale  it 
needed  to  compete  with  IBM  and  Dell  in 
a  market  demanding  increasingly  complex 
systems  and  services.  It  was  a  dicey  bet. 
No  previous  technology  merger  had  ever 
worked.  Conventional  wisdom  held  that  you 
couldn't  integrate  two  companies  quickly 
enough  to  avoid  crippling  losses  in  the  pro- 
duction line.  There  was  also  the  strong  ar- 
gument that  H-P's  valuable  $  19.4-billion- 
a-year  imaging  and  printing  (computer 
printers  and  components)  business,  which 
brought  in  43  percent  of  its  revenues,  would 
suffer  debilitating  dilution.  Deutsche  Bank 
had  already  voted  its  25  million  shares 
against  the  merger. 

But  Fiorina  was  determined  to  get  the 
bank  to  change  its  mind.  The  week  be- 
fore, as  a  sweetener,  H-P  had  opened  a 
credit  line  there,  which  could  facilitate  the 
merger  if  it  went  through.  Relations  were 
friendly.  Right  now,  the  urbane  Sonsini, 
corporate  lawyer  also  for  Apple's  Steve 
Jobs,  Sun  Microsystems'  Scott  McNealy, 
and  many  other  big  Silicon  Valley  names, 
was  backstage,  headset  on,  ready  to  radio 
Ann  Baskins,  H-P  general  counsel  and 
secretary,  who  was  seated  onstage  near 
Fiorina,  if  Deutsche  Bank  switched. 

In  the  audience,  all  around  Fiorina, 
was  evidence  of  why  it  might  not.  About 
halfway  back  in  the  auditorium  was  Walter 
Hewlett,  57,  eldest  son  of  Hewlett-Packard's 
late  co-founder  Bill  Hewlett  and  the  leader 
of  the  opposition  to  the  merger.  A  small 
man,  with  a  bit  of  a  stoop  and  an  uneven, 
slightly  spiky  haircut,  he  looked  more  like  a 
character  out  of  Lord  of  the  Rings  than  a 
corporate  hero.  In  an  ill-fitting  gray  suit,  he 
peered  through  thick  glasses  and  read  a 
prepared  speech  haltingly  off  white  cards, 
as  if  he  were  a  little  unsure  of  some  of  the 
sentence  constructions.  (In  fact,  as  a  close 
friend  of  his  later  confided,  he  is  both  far- 
sighted  and  dyslexic.)  But  he  received  a 
hysterical  ovation  from  the  crowd,  which 
stood,  clapped,  whistled,  stamped,  and 
waved  green  fluorescent  glow  sticks.  Many 
were  also  wearing  green  T-shirts  to  match 
the  color  of  the  opposition's  green  ballots. 

Then  there  were  the  increasingly  hostile 
questions  from  the  audience,  composed 
mostly  of  current  and  ex-employees— who'd 
watched  the  value  of  their  stock  sink  from 
$30  to  under  $20  over  the  past  year— many 
of  whom  either  had  been  fired  from  H-P  or 
would  be  if  the  merger  went  through.  Al- 
though Fiorina  responded  with  her  normal 
fluency,  many  felt  their  questions  went  unan- 
swered, or  else  they  did  not  believe  her. 

Perhaps  the  most  poignant  moment  of 
ire  meeting  came  when  Dan  Dove, 

tocky,  dark-haired  engineer  from  H-P's 
■  Network  Management  division, 


took  the  microphone.  He  spoke  softly  an 
clearly:  "I  love  this  company,"  he  recal ; 
telling  Fiorina.  "Twenty-two  years  ago 
was  unemployed,  my  wife  was  pregnan 
and  I  was  fortunate  to  get  a  job  with  H- 
as  a  production  assembly  worker.  I  worke  ] 
my  way  through  college,  obtained  a  degrc 
in  electrical  engineering,  and  subsequent 
got  a  job  in  the  lab,  and  since  then  ha\ 
obtained  eight  patents,  and  I  have  tw: 
pending.  Those  patents  are  broadly  use 
throughout  the  industry,  even  by  our  con  ! 
petitors  like  Cisco,  on  whose  board  you  9 
I  totally  agree  with  your  statement  that  tr  l 
trust  and  respect  between  employees  ami 
management  is  crucial  to  the  success  | 
the  merger,  and  I  totally  agree  that  layoff 
should  be  a  last  resort.  However,  I  disagree 
with  the  way  layoffs  were  done  last  yea 
and  I  work  in  a  division  where  we  weni 
growing  at  twice  the  market  rate,  and  w 

needed  more  people  to  succeed [Owj 

the  years]  I  had  friends  who  left  for  staui 
ups,  who  are  now  multimillionaires.  I  nen 
er  took  advantage  of  those  offers,  because 
I  love  working  at  H-P,  but  I  don't  trust  A  l* 
management  that  is  pushing  the  merger 
and  if  this  merger  is  going  through,  I  dot'i 
see  how  I  can  continue  to  work  for  thi  i 
company." 

The  crowd  went  berserk.  Fiorina  looted 
defeated.  "I  am  sorry  you  feel  that  wayjs 
she  said,  and  she  seemed  to  mean  it. 

But  it  wasn't  enough  to  buy  off  thi 
mob.  "She's  a  witch,"  said  one  man,  wlx 
did  not  want  to  give  his  last  name.  A  wor- 
an  employee  wearing  jeans,  sneakers,  andnt 
floral  shirt  whispered,  "I  actually  met  hi 
when  she  first  arrived.  I  introduced  myse 
to  her  in  the  rest  room,  and  she  started  fi 
ing  her  hair,  even  though  nothing  was  <j 
of  place.  I  mean"— and  here  the  worna 
rolled  her  eyes— "that  tells  you  everything 
doesn't  it?  Someone  who  fixes  their  hal 
when  nothing  is  wrong  with  it!" 

Later,  sources  confided  that  the  oir 
side  directors  on  H-P's  board— alt 
resented  at  this  meeting  by  S$t 
Ginn,  the  former  chairman  of  tl 
mobile  communications  compai 
Vodafone  AirTouch— had  bet 
"shocked"  at  the  level  of  employee  di 
sension  over  the  merger;  in  the  H-P  401(  ^ 
plan,  the  only  place  in  which  employ©  II 
were  guaranteed  confidentiality,  they  voti 
two  to  one  against  the  deal.  One  had 
wonder  how,  if  it  got  voted  in,  this  most  a 
dacious,  complicated  merger  could  real  # 
work  in  the  face  of  such  passionate  antip ' 
thy  from  employees. 

Amid  the  sea  of  geek  clothes— jear 
sneakers,  and  checked  shirts— Fiorina's  art 
of  corporate-communications  women  (sor 
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whom  she'd  imported  from  the  East 
>ast)  stood  out  like  an  alien  tribe  from 
ir  Trek;  wearing  headsets,  they  ran  around 
shiny  black  pantsuits  and  designer  shoes. 
Jew  H-P  meets  old  H-P,"  cracked  Chris 
)lan,  the  Silicon  Valley  gossip  columnist. 
Given  the  fractious  environment,  it  was 
t  altogether  surprising  that,  when  Ann 
skins  finally  handed  Fiorina  a  note  saying 
it  Deutsche  Bank  had  voted  17  million  of 
25  million  shares  for  the  deal,  Fiorina 
)ked  less  than  ecstatic.  H-P  lawyers  reck- 
ed she  had  gotten  just  enough  votes,  al- 
)ugh  it  would  be  weeks  before  they  knew 
•  sure.  Sonsini  later  confided  that  he 
night  then  they  would  win  by  a  2  percent 
irgin.  The  opposition  thought  it  had  lost 
under  1  percent— an  irony,  since  as  part 
a  diversification  program  in  the  previous 
months  the  William  and  Flora  Hewlett 
undation,  on  whose  board  Walter  Hew- 
:  sits,  had  sold  6.3  million  shares  (0.39 
■cent  of  those  voted),  some  of  which  H-P 
i  snapped  up. 

|But  in  the  end  the  whys  and  wherefores 

ffe  immaterial.  For  now,  even  though 

.Iter  Hewlett  would  sue  nine  days  later, 

|ng  improper  "coercions"  of  Deutsche 

|ik  and  "deceptions,"  Fiorina  hung  on 

the  world's  top  female  C.E.O.  She  left 

stage  as  she'd  entered— through  a  side 

r.  "Her  slipping  in  and  out  of  side 

t>rs  was  very  typical,"  says  a  former 

mber  of  her  communications  team. 

ke  a  rock  star." 

That's  what  her  nickname  is,"  another 
ner  employee  confirms:  "Rock  Star." 

hree  years  ago,  when  Fiorina  went 
from  being  president  of  the  Glob- 
al Service  Provider  business  at  Lu- 
cent Technologies,  at  the  time  a 
white-hot  telecom-equipment 
provider,  to  C.E.O.  of  Hewlett- 
ikard,  the  gray  lady  of  Silicon  Valley, 
■was  greeted  with  perhaps  the  noisiest 
■are  in  the  history  of  any  incoming 
If  executive.  And  since  she  was  an  out- 
lr,  the  Valley  looked  with  interest  to  see 


what  innovations  she'd  bring  to  an  engineer- 
ing culture  that  had  grown  cumbersomely 
huge  as  it  entered  its  third  generation  of 
management.  Only  H-P's  printer  businesses 
remained  the  leaders  in  their  sectors.  Its 
PC,  server,  management  software,  stor- 
age, and  consulting  divisions  lagged  badly. 
So  she  set  about  rebranding  the  compa- 
ny. Within  just  a  few  months,  she'd  replaced 
H-P's  mundane  advertising  with  images  of 
herself  standing  in  front  of  the  single-car 
garage  in  Palo  Alto  where  the  two  founders, 
Bill  Hewlett  and  Dave  Packard,  started  it  all 
in  1938  with  a  device  to  test  sound  equip- 
ment. She  was  constantly  on  the  covers  of 
business  magazines;  since  Fortune  first  pub- 
lished its  annual  "50  Most  Powerful  Women 
in  American  Business"  issue,  she  has  graced 
that  cover  three  times  out  of  four,  once  all 
by  herself.  In  November  of  1999,  at  Com- 
dex, the  industry's  biggest  annual  trade 
show,  in  Las  Vegas,  her  speech  about  her 
vision  for  H-P  was  so  powerful  that  people 
cried;  when  she  spoke  at  Herb  Allen's 
2000  Sun  Valley  mogulfest,  a  line  formed 
to  meet  her  afterward. 


Fiorina  started  well  at  H-P,  living  up  to 
all  the  heady  expectations;  after  a  successful 
first  year,  in  which  she'd  exceeded  her  own 
15  percent  revenue-growth  prediction,  she 
surprised  people  by  predicting,  in  a  slowing 
market,  that  she  would  repeat  the  achieve- 
ment, but  in  November  2000  she  missed 
analysts'  fourth-quarter  earnings  targets  by  a 
hefty  10  cents  (20  percent),  and  her  credi- 
bility with  Wall  Street  crumbled.  As  a  direct 
consequence,  an  attempted  merger  with  the 
consulting  division  of  Pricewaterhouse- 
Coopers— which  she'd  hoped  would  help 
bulk  up  H-P's  equipment  services  and  con- 
sulting business— was  abandoned  (H-P  says 
it  was  merely  "the  wrong  time  and  the 
wrong  price");  in  January  2001,  H-P  laid 
off  1,000  workers.  Last  summer  nearly  all 
of  the  88,000  employees  took  voluntary 
pay  cuts.  It  was  not  enough.  There  were 
6,000  further  layoffs. 

Many  of  the  high  rollers  in  the  Silicon 
Valley  community— men  who  pride  them- 
selves on  being  meritocratic  to  their  finger- 
tips—started to  whisper  that  had  Fiorina 
been  a  man  she  would  have  been  out.  In 
the  two  years  since  she'd  taken  over,  the 
stock  price  had  tumbled  77  percent. 

Then  there  were  the  complaints  about 
the  "rock  star"  behavior.  Fiorina,  it  was 
rumored,  had  an  entourage  of  bodyguards, 
plus  a  personal  trainer  and  a  personal 
hairdresser  on  call.  One  of  her  first  ad- 
ministrative moves  was  to  buy  a  new  Gulf- 


"What  Carly  failed  to  do 

/as  to  be  one  of  the  employees 

for  a  while,  get  out  among 

hem  and  find  out  who  they  are 

I  and  what  they  think." 


"In  Silicon  Valley,  messing  with 
the  H-P  culture  is  like  the 
Taliban  destroying  the  Buddhist 
statues  in  Afghanistan." 


stream  IV  jet,  for  which  a  carpenter 
from  Marin  County  custom-made 
shelves;  her  office  had  three  personal 
assistants,  whereas  her  predecessor,  Lew 
Piatt,  had  only  one;  she  refused  to  pose 
with  some  long-term  employees  for 
pictures.  (Referring  to  a  "Carly  myths 
sheet,"  H-P  spokeswoman  Rebeca 
Robboy  denies  the  trainer  and  the  hair- 
dresser; Fiorina  does  have  security,  she 
says.)  These  gestures  might  have  rankled 
anywhere,  but  they  looked  even  worse  at 
a  company  known  for  its  egalitarian  ap- 
proach. Its  example  had  sparked  the  fa- 
mously relaxed  style  of  Silicon  Valley  office 
life:  the  casual  clothes,  the  flexible  hours, 
the  low-key  personal  style  of  C.E.O's. 
"This  is  an  extreme  analogy,"  says  one  em- 
ployee, "but  in  Silicon  Valley,  messing  with 
the  H-P  culture  is  like  the  Taliban  destroy- 
ing the  Buddhist  statues  in  Afghanistan." 
"Management  by  walking  around"  was 
the  modus  operandi  of  Dave  Packard  and 
Bill  Hewlett.  Even  when  they'd  made  their 
billions  they  drove  to  work  in  their  old 
cars— Hewlett's  was  a  Ford  Taurus— and 
they  paid  themselves  no  more  than 
$125,000  apiece  in  annua!  salaries.  Though 
their  land  was  wo;  I  .  their  homes 

were  simple  v  1  without  staffs  They  cared 
far  more  about  tl  aent  than 

about  the  they  im- 


plemented a  company  diversity  policy 
and  employee  health  insurance  long  before 
such  things  were  widespread.  At  the  annu- 
al H-P  picnic,  they  rolled  up  their  sleeves 
and  barbecued  the  meat  themselves. 

One  former  executive  assistant  recalls 
how  Bill  Hewlett  once  begged  her  to  sew 
a  button  on  his  jacket.  She  says,  "Mr. 
Hewlett  would  come  around  and  sit  down 
and  say,  'What  are  you  doing?'  He  would 
listen.  He  knew  people— you  know,  when 
their  dog  died." 

t  wasn't  just  the  good  manners  and 
personal  involvement,  though,  that 
earned  Hewlett  and  Packard  the  re- 
spect of  their  employees;  it  was  also 
that  at  heart  both  men  were  engineers. 
One  former  employee  recalls  Hewlett 
.topping  by  in  the  late  80s  and  asking  him 
all  sc    i  of  questions  about  what  he  was 
workii,    on.  "It  astounded  me  that  some- 
he  types  of  things  that  he  needed 
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to  be  thinking  of  would  still  have  t 
ability  or  the  interest,"  he  says. 

Many  employees  recount  how  t 
company  supported  them  in  diffk 
personal  times.  Scott  Peterson,  w 
worked  at  H-P  for  20  years,  reca 
how  management  helped  him  throu 
an  alcohol  problem,  when  he  was  s 
new  to  the  company.  Dan  Dove  st 
he  knows  of  no  other  firm  that  wot 
have  paid  his  tuition  at  Sacramer 
State  University  22  years  ago.  Do 
says  everyone  benefited.  "H-P  allow 
me  to  adjust  my  work  schedule  aroui 
my  class  schedule  ...  so  I  think 
came  out  much  better  educated  th 
your  average  college  hire." 

"Bill  and  Dave"— as  they  we 
known— officially  handed  over  t 
reins  of  the  company  in  the  late  7f 
they  then  came  back  in  the  early  9 
to  help  H-P  counter  the  recessic 
Their  successors  were  men  who  hi 
worked  their  way  up  at  H-P  and  w 
had  known  the  founders  intimata 
They  were  therefore  readily  accept 
by  the  employees.  When  John  Youu 
Bill  and  Dave's  immediate  success.: 
hit  a  rocky  patch  and  an  article  in  Fortw 
magazine  was  generally  critical,  Donr 
Trombly,  an  executive  assistant  at  t 
time,  felt  so  badly  she  wrote  him  a  let" 
of  support.  It  ended  up  with  a  mass  of  s 
natures  on  it. 

Lew  Piatt,  Young's  successor— and  F> 
rina's  predecessor— was  considered  an  ei 
pathetic  man,  if  not  a  visionary.  Unoi 
him  the  company's  bureaucracy  gnr 
heavy  and  sluggish.  Joel  Birnbaum,  nci 
on  the  H-P  payroll  as  a  consultant,  ths 
head  of  research  and  development,  poii 
out,  for  example,  that  the  ink-jet  and  Las 
Jet  printers  were  competing  with  one  < 
other— as  was  the  case  with  products 
many  of  the  other  divisions,  since  H-P  w 
composed  of  83  autonomous  units.  0 
of  Birnbaum's  biggest  gripes  is  that  H 
had  elements  of  Internet  technology  yes 
before  its  competitors  did,  but  risk-avei 
attitudes  prevented  early  exploitation, 
addition,  the  marketing  was  terrible.  "0 
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f  the  local  wags  said  that  if  H-P  ever 
/ent  into  the  sushi  business  it  would  hang 
ut  a  sign  selling  'cold,  dead  fish,'"  says 
lirnbaum. 

In  1999  the  board  decided  to  spin  off 
le  test-and-measurement  business  (i.e.,  all 
le  non-computer-related  engineering  com- 
onents),  viewed  by  many  as  the  heart  of 
1-P.  The  new  company  was  called  Agilent, 
lough  many  thought  it  was  the  one  truly 
leriting  the  H-P  name.  Of  the  founders' 
lildren,  only  David  Woodley  Packard,  61, 
i  eccentric  philanthropist  and  former 
^assies  professor,  whose  passions  include 
ack-and-white  movies  from  the  30s  and 
IDs  and  writing  computer  code,  showed 
ny  dissatisfaction  with  the  turn  of  events. 
le  resigned  from  the  H-P  board. 
Around  the  same  time,  Piatt  decided  he 
jas  not  the  man  to  lead  H-P  through  the  In- 
irnet  era,  and  he  suggested  to  the  board 
tat  it  hunt  for  a  new  C.E.O.  A  small  se- 
ction committee  was  headed  by  Richard 
lackborn,  the  venerated  strategist  who'd 
•unded  the  company's  valuable  ink-jet 
'inter  business  in  1984,  and  who  himself 
lid  turned  down  the  C.E.O.  job,  preferring 
iless  stressful  existence  in  Boise,  Idaho, 
ne  Hewlett  and  Packard  families,  repre- 
nted  on  the  board  by  Walter  Hewlett,  his 
other-in-law  Jean-Paul  Gimon  (an  engi- 
er  turned  banker),  and  Susan  Packard 
T,  Dave  Packard's  daughter,  backed  him 
his  choice  of  Fiorina. 
Fiorina  would  perhaps  not  have  been 
Insidered  for  the  job  had  it  not  been  for 
r  appearance  in  1998  on  the  cover  of 
rtune  as  No.  1  on  the  list  of  the  world's 
3  women  in  business.  Until  that  mo- 
:nt,  recalls  Pattie  Sellers,  the  Fortune 
lrnalist  who  wrote  the  cover  story  and 
s  on  the  team  that  prepared  the  rank- 
;,  "there'd  only  been  one  story  written 
out  her,  in  Investor's  Business  Daily." 
Fiorina  was  not  even  the  most  highly 
nunerated  or  highest-ranking  woman 
;cutive  at  Lucent— that  role  belonged  to 
ricia  Russo,  then  the  executive  vice  pres- 
nt  of  corporate  operations,  now  the  com- 
iy's  C.E.O.  Fiorina  also  lacked  relevant 
>erience— although  she  was  the  sales 
ef  of  the  $19  billion  service  provider 
ision,  she  did  not  have  profit-and-loss  re- 
•nsibility.  It  was  said  within  Lucent  that 
rina  never  stayed  in  one  position  long 
>ugh  to  prove  herself;  in  the  previous 
r  years,  she'd  changed  jobs  five  times. 
3ut  what  impressed  Sellers  was  the  fact 
t  it  was  Fiorina,  together  with  her  men- 
Rich  McGinn,  then  Lucent's  C.E.O, 
)  took  the  company  public  in  1996— at 
billion,  the  biggest  I.P.O.  up  to  that  time. 
ie  was  so  much  Rich  McGinn's  star,  at 
me  when  Rich  McGinn  was  still  a  star," 
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says  Sellers,  adding  that  at  one  point  Lu- 
cent's stock  had  increased  almost  fivefold 
since  the  I.P.O. 

Fiorina's  powerful  charismr  charmed 
Hackborn  and  his  committee.  An  insider 
remembers,  "She  talked  this  good  talk 
about  needing  to  innovate,  but  keeping  to 
the  H-P  way.  She  seemed  to  understand 
the  company." 

But  soon  after  her  arrival,  doubts  set 
in— not  about  her  intellectual  abilities  but 
about  her  cultural  sensitivity.  One  source, 
speaking  anonymously,  puts  it  this  way:  "I 
think  what  Carly  failed  to  do  was  to  be 
one  of  the  employees  for  a  while,  get  out 
among  them  and  find  out  who  they  are 
and  what  they  think.  Instead  she  came  in 
with  an  attitude  that  this  is  a  country  club, 
and  I'm  going  to  shake  it  up.  And  she  be- 
gan to  do  things  without  a  strong  knowl- 
edge of  how  even  the  company  works. 
That,  I  think,  caused  employees  to  become 
very  suspicious,  and  what  started  as  a  rous- 
ing welcome,  an  incredible  outpouring  of 
support  for  her  and  a  cheering  of  what  she 
might  be  able  to  do  to  lead  H-P  in  the  fu- 
ture, turned  into  disillusionment  and  ulti- 
mately disbelief  in  the  way  that  she  handles 
employee  relations." 

The  problem  with  the  ads  featuring 
Fiorina  wasn't  just  that  they  were 
seen  to  be  egomaniacal— part  of 
the  cult  of  the  "East  Coast  celebri- 
ty C.E.O"— but  also  that  she  had 
made  assumptions  about  the  com- 
pany's history  without  checking.  "It  was 
grotesque,"  says  Jean-Paul  Gimon.  "Did 
she  not  ask  anyone?  Bill  and  Dave  hated 
that  garage. . . .  They  used  to  joke  that 
the  only  thing  that  got  invented  there  were 
toilet  seats." 

Other  small  missteps  also  created  ten- 
sion. Fiorina  frosted  the  glass  doors  of  her 
office  and  conference  rooms,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  famously  open,  democratic 
nature  of  the  executive  space.  And  while 
Bill  and  Dave  used  to  frequent  the  cafete- 
ria, Fiorina  has  yet  to  be  seen  there. 

Fiorina  set  about  chopping  down  the 
company's  83  divisions  to  17  product  cate- 
gories, thereby  reducing  autonomy.  Engi- 
neers, who  are  perfectionist  by  nature, 
found  themselves  being  barked  at  to  deliver 
equipment  before  it  was  ready.  Many  be- 
gan to  feel  isolated:  they  could  not  talk  to 
their  new  manager,  they  felt;  and  they  could 
not  talk  to  Fiorina.  Scott  Peterson,  who 
worked  in  the  research-and-development 
labs,  among  other  divisions,  found  it  suffi- 
ciently upsetting  to  quit  after  20  years  with 
the  company.  Peterson  says,  "When  you 
ask  a  good  engineer  to  put  out  a  product- 
half  of  a  product— in  a  year  because  it  will 


meet  a  political  goal . . .  that  is  insulting 

It  is  just  not  the  H-P  way."  He  is  now  at 
Agilent. 

Given  her  lack  of  technological  exper- 
tise, many  thought  it  bizarre  that  Fiorina 
did  not  promote  anyone  around  her  who 
did  have  such  knowledge.  "One  of  the 
problems  at  H-P,"  says  a  former  employee, 
"is  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  talent  at  the 
top."  More  worrisome,  says  a  former  sales- 
person, was  an  innovation  made  in  2000 
known  as  "channel-stuffing,"  used  to  in- 
flate earnings— i.e.,  products  are  shipped  to 
retailers  and  distributors  before  they  are  ac- 
tually sold.  (Fiorina  has  categorically  de- 
nied channel-stuffing.)  Still,  the  anxiety  at 
H-P  was  kept  below  the  surface  until  late 
fall  2000,  when  Fiorina  missed  the  earn- 
ings that  she  had  projected  as  late  as  the 
week  before.  One  former  high-level  employ- 
ee remembers  the  all-day  Saturday  confer- 
ence call  the  weekend  Fiorina  realized  she 
was  going  to  have  to  do  a  U-turn:  "The 
call  was  endless.  Six,  seven  hours.  And  she 
was  rattled We  had  done  all  these  dot- 
com deals They  blew  up And  while 

she  was  out  promoting  15  percent  growth 
. . .  what  was  clear  to  everybody  was  that 
the  eye  was  off  the  ball.  This  came  as  an 
almost  complete  surprise. . . .  And  that 
doesn't  happen  at  H-P" 

People  outside  the  company  in  Sili- 
con Valley  also  started  to  worry 
about  Fiorina's  stewardship.  This  is 
a  tiny  community,  where  everyone's 
business  connects  with  everyone 
else's.  The  big  players  get  together 
at  Chantilly,  a  restaurant  near  Fiorina's  home 
in  Atherton  with  an  ambience  so  clubby  that 
there  are  no  menus  for  regulars.  It  is  strange, 
say  many  C.E.O. 's,  that  Fiorina  has  shown 
little  appetite  for  mixing  socially  with  them. 
She  failed  to  appear  at  Bill  Gates's  annual 
C.E.O.  summit  in  Seattle  her  first  year,  which 
went  down  as  a  snub. 

Others  noticed  that  she  turned  down 
their  invitations  for  dinner.  "Networking  is 
the  Silicon  Valley  way,"  says  one  insider. 
"The  fact  that  she  didn't  want  to  do  that 
made  us  think  she  was  insecure— that  she 
couldn't  hold  her  own  because  she  didn't 
understand  the  technology  sufficiently." 

One  of  her  early  meetings  with  Bill 
Gates  was  a  bust.  Fiorina  went  to  see  him 
after  he'd  given  the  opening  speech  at 
Comdex,  in  which  he  unveiled  his  blue- 
print for  the  "personal  web."  In  his  room 
backstage,  a  source  says,  she  gave  him  a 
hard  time  for  mentioning  her  competitors  . 
but  not  H-P  in  his  talk.  "She  was  pretty  in- 
timidating." ". 
In  the  fall  of  2000,  something  else  hap- 
pened to  intensify  continued  on  page  234 
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Remember  that  demure,  dutiful,  media-shy  First  Daughter? 
brget  her.  Now,  when  Chelsea  Clinton  isn't  sitting  next  to  Gwyneth  at  a 
Versace  show,  or  hanging  out  with  Bono  at  London's  Groucho  Club, 

or  counter-demonstrating  at  an  anti-war  protest  by  her  fellow 

Oxford  students,  she  seems  to  spend  all  her  spare  time  . . .  snogging. 

From  the  White  House  scandal  years  to  the  current  campus  controversies. 

NANCY  JO  SALES  explores  Chelsea's  newfound  glamour,  her 

oh-so-public  romance  with  Californian  Rhodes  scholar 

Tan  Klaus,  and  increasing  signs  that,  politically  and  emotionally, 

she  is  everv  inch  Bill  and  Hillary's  child 
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COMING  OF  AGE 


Chelsea  Clinton 
n  the  Oxford  campus, 
ere,  at  22,  she  is  a 
'raduate  student  in 
national  relatic 


It  was  "Cheesy  Listening*'  night  at  the  Zodiac 
club  in  Oxford,  and  all  the  Sloanes  were  there. 
The  Sloanes— so  named  for  their  resemblance 
to  an  affected  set  in  London  in  the  80s— are 
the  girls  who  run  the  Oxford  University  social 
scene,  or  at  least  think  they  do.  because  they 
are  pretty  and  blonde  and  have  families  with 
vacation  homes  in  places  like  Ibiza,  which 
they  pronounce  "Ih-bee-tha."  They  can  easily 
be  spotted  by  their  pink  pashminas. 
There  was  another  girl  there  that  night— 
this  was  the  fall  of  2001,  just  after  classes  had 
begun  for  the  year.  The  girl  was  not  blonde, 
but  her  parents  were  two  of  the  most  power- 
ful people  in  the  world.  She  stood  on  the 
sideline  watching  her  new  classmates  dance.  It  was  a  posi- 
tion she  was  unused  to.  She  had 
spent  most  of  her  life  at  the  cen- 
ter of  things.  She  was  Chelsea  Clin- 
ton, and  she  wanted  to  get  out  on 
the  dance  floor. 

She  loved  to  dance.  As  a  child, 
she  had  performed  in  The  Nut- 
cracker with  the  Washington  School 
of  Ballet.  A  wire  service  had  de- 
clared her  performance  "grace- 
ful"; a  president  had  sat  in  the 
audience,  cheering  her  on.  In 
North  Africa,  on  a  state  visit,  ac- 
companying a  First  Lady,  she  had 
danced  with  the  Bedouins,  and  a 
national  magazine  had  comment- 
ed on  her  spirited  "leaping  and 
shimmying." 

But  here  in  Oxford  the  students 
seemed  to  be  taking  perverse  de- 
light in  simply  ignoring  her,  or 
maybe  it  was  the  presence  of  the 
two  Secret  Service  men,  posted 
nearby,  that  dissuaded  anyone  from 
asking  her  to  go  for  a  whirl.  She 
watched  as  the  Sloanes  and  their 
dates  boogied  down  to  the  sounds 
of  "Lady  Marmalade"  and  "Stayin" 
Alive."  American  music,  her  music. 

And  then  Chelsea  decided  to  take  matters  into  her  own  hands. 
She  spotted  a  handsome  boy  in  the  crowd  and  let  one  of  her 
guards  know  she  would  like  to  dance  with  him.  The  Secret  Ser- 
vice man  dutifully  approached  the  boy,  and  Chelsea  danced. 

"It  was  a  bit  odd,"  one  of  the  boy's  friends  said  later,  "be- 
cause it  was  so  sort  of  'Your  presence  is  requested'  kind  of  thing 
...  as  if  he  were  being  taken  in  front  of  the  Queen." 

n  the  months  since  that  lonely  night  in  Oxford,  Chelsea  Clin- 
ton has  indee.  d  as  a  kind  of  queen-a  media  queen. 
She  was  once  known  as  a  plain,  studious  girl  given  to  wearing 
slogan  T-shirts  HE  FUTUR]  happen  without  you 
was  a  favorite1,  b  :r  public  image  has  been  treated  to 
the  sort  of  glai  only  dream  about  while 
delirious  with  fever 

The  crowning  monn  when  Chelsea 

turned  up  sitli:.  couture 


show  in  Paris  next  to  Gwyneth  Paltrow  and  Madonna— the  i 
likeliest  paparazzi  shot  to  come  along  in  years.  Her  usual  I 
nana  Republic  cast  aside  for  a  black  Versace  pantsuit,  Chels 
was  beautiful.  Her  curly  hair  had  been  straightened  in  a  Versai 
masterminded  pageboy  almost  universally  deemed  to  be  trai 
forming.  "I  am  a  bit  dazzled  by  it  all,"  Chelsea  said,  in  betwe 
attempts  to  share  observations  with  Paltrow. 

But  if  the  glare  of  the  spotlight  bothered  her,  Chelsea  didi 

let  on.  In  March,  she  jetted  to  Milan  for  Versace's  ready-t 

wear  show,  this  time  hobnobbing  with  Heather  Graham.  / 

she  sat  watching  the  models,  Chelsea's  hand  rested  on  the  thi) 

of  her  boyfriend,  a  mop-headed  American  Rhodes  scholar 

Oxford  named  Ian  Klaus.  The  couple's  "dirty  dancing"  antii 

at  the  after-party  prompted  the  New  York  Daily  News  to  i 

mark,  "Chelsea  Clinton  has  inherited  her  father's  lust  gene." 

"The  press  is  still  all  over  me  in  London,  but  on  the  Confine; 

I  can  do  what  I  want,"  Chelsi 

told  Woman's  Wear  Daily.  Sirm 

then,  the  passionate  pair's  PDA' 

have  become  shark  bait  for  ta, 

loids  all  over  the  world.  "I've  be« 

very  good  to  you,"  Chelsea  recer: 

ly  told  a  busy  Oxford  paparaz» 

named  Clive  Postlethwaite,  plal, 

fully  slapping  his  hand.  "I  try  n« 

to  thrust  Ian  into  the  limelighti 

Chelsea  told  reporters  at  the  Lo:< 

don  premiere  of  The  Shippin 

News,  going  on  to  say  she  wouli 

have  preferred  to  be  in  Oxfor* 

studying,  but  she  felt  she  had  ( 

come  "because  of  Kevin"— Space. 

The  British  papers  have  faithfuli 

covered  Chelsea's  nearly  weekll 

outings  in  the  company  of  celebtf 

ties  such  as  Paul  McCartney  am 

his  fiancee,  Heather  Mills,  Bianci 

Jagger,  and  model  Sophie  Dah< 

Chelsea  has  been  taken  und 

the  wing  of  society  mavens  Sa 

Greene,  head  of  the  Old  Vic  th( 

ater,  and  Nicky  Haslam,  a  sexj 

genarian  man-about-town  know<| 

for  his  spiky  hair  and  leather  pant: 

Taller  magazine  voted  Chelsea  thi 

fifth-most-eligible  young  woman  in  Britain,  while  the  Britis'i 

men's  magazine  FHM  ranked  her  one  of  the  50  most  eligible 

in  the  world,  along  with  Oprah  Winfrey. 

A  makeover,  an  internationally  tracked  love 
fair— now  all  that  was  needed  was  the  wH 
of  scandal  to  make  Chelsea's  refitted  celeM 
rity  complete,  sway  to  go,  chelsea,  sail 
the  News  of  the  World  in  December,  wml 
shots  of  a  red-faced  Chelsea  apparenajl 
stumbling  from  a  car  and  having  to  II 
held  up  by  friends.  It  was  a  memorable 
night  in  London,  with  her  father  in  town  for  the  holidays  j 
They  had  taken  15  guests  and  16  bodyguards  out  to  Conrac 
Gallagher's  restaurant,  where  they  reportedly  rang  up  a  £9,00( 
bill.  Then  it  was  on  to  the  Groucho  Club,  continued  on  pageH 
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NOW  AND  THEN 

Chelsea  and  her  boyfriend, 

Ian  Klaus,  shopping  in  London. 

Opposite,  Chelsea  in  Little 

Rock  with  her  parents 

on  Election  Day,  1984. 
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worth's  agent  told  her  he  was  sending  her 
a  script  called  "Untitled  Surf-Girls  Project," 
she  responded  as  any  well-bred  Connect- 
icut girl  would:  "Yeah,  sure,"  she  said,  roll- 
ing her  eyes.  "I'd  just  love  to  play  Bay- 
watch."  Then  she  read  it. 

Co-written  and  directed  by  John  Stock- 
well,  8/ue  Crusfi  (as  it  is  now  called)  fol- 
lows the  adventures  of  a  clique  of  surfer 
girls  in  Hawaii  who,  as  the  1 9-year-old  ac- 
tress explains,  are  "ripping  it  even  more 
than  the  guys."  For  Bosworth,  there  was 
only  one  problem:  all  she  knew  about  surf- 
ing was  that  it  involved  water  and  a  board. 
With  a  personality  "geared  for  challenges," 
she  took  one  lesson  from  a  friend  be- 
fore landing  a  leading  part,  alongside 
Michelle  Rodriguez  and  Sanoe  Lake,  and 
headed  to  Hawaii  for  her  starring-role  de- 
but. There,  in  a  baptism  by  fire,  she  surfed 
Avalanche,  a  spot  that  has  been  known  to 
turn  even  seasoned  surfers  into  crybabies, 
earned  her  stripes  by  suffering  some  gnarly 
wipeouts,  and  soaked  up  so  much  native 
mellowness  that,  upon  her  return,  her  friends 
back  East  "were  like,  'Whoa,  you're  so  . . . 
different.'" 

If  anyone  understands  the  Zen  effects  of 
surfing,  it's  the  film's  producer,  Brian  Graz- 
er, a  surfing  veteran  who  won  an  Oscar 
for  A  Beaufiful  Mind.  Before  8/ue  Crush 
came  along,  he  was  up  to  his  neck  in  lunk- 
headed  scripts  about  One  Man  . . .  One 
Wave.  Father  to  a  14-year-old  girl,  Sage, 
he  also  understands  how  being  a  girl  can 
suck.  "I'm  really  interested  in  girls'  having 
to  give  away  their  power  to  men,  and  I 
have  a  deep  resentment  for  that,"  says 
Grazer.  "I  hope  and  wish  that  doesn't 
happen  to  any  girl,  but  particularly  my 
daughter.  . . .  This  movie  is  about  resisting 
giving  that  away."  Lest  anyone  forget  he's 
also  the  producer,  he  adds,  "Of  course, 
guys  will  like  it,  too,  because  the  girls  are 
good-looking."  -EVGENIA  PERETZ 

PHOTOGRAPH     BY 
SANTE     D'ORAZIO 


TWO  MEN 

AM)  A  TIME  SLOT 

With  David  Lettermans  CBS  contract  expiring, 

ABC  mounted  "Project  Gap-Tooth,"  a  covert,  high-gear  campaign  to  woo 

him  for  the  11:35  P.M.  time  slot  occupied  by  Nightline.  When  their 

secret  leaked  to  The  New  York  Times,  all  hell  broke  loose,  as  CBS  s 

Les  Moonves  scrambled  to  keep  his  prickly  star  from  defecting,  and  an 

anguished  chorus  of  "What  about  Ted  Koppel?"  filled  the  air. 

Talking  to  Moonves,  Koppel,  Disney  president 

Robert  Iger,  and  other  key  players, 

DAVID  MARGOLICK  gets  the  story-clashing  | 

egos,  last-minute  jet  flights,  newsroom 

Schadenfreude— behind  a  PR.  debacle 


One  night  in  early  March,  Ted  KJj 
pel  sat  on  a  makeshift  stage  in  tl 
middle  of  the  dusty,  decrepit  Elk 
Lodge  No.  878  in  Elmhursl.  Queen.1* 
A  Nightline  town  meeting  on  home 
land  security  was  about  to  get  m 
der  way,  and  in  the  audience  v/U 
the  familiar  faces  of  American  tek 
vision,  post -September  11,  NorJ 
Rockwell  images  updated  to  the  ad 
of  globalization  and  global  tenH 
policemen  and  firemen,  bereavj 
young  widows  and  aggrieved  Ara 
Americans,  hard-liners  and  civil  libertarians,  people  with  veterq  | 
caps  and  clerical  collars  and  union  windbreakers. 

The  21st-century  cameras  that  had  taken  over  the  19th-centu| 
room  were  about  to  roll,  and  in  his  customary  way  with  ordina 
people-  measured,  avuncular,  courtly,  a  bit  bemused— Kopp 
greeted  the  audience.  He  thanked  them  all  very  much  indeed  i 
their  hospitality,  told  them  how  he'd  wooed  his  wife  less  than  1 1 
blocks  away  42  years  earlier,  warned  them  that  the  90  minutea 
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SORRY,  WRONG  NUMBER 

David  l.i-lliinian  a\  his  Late  Show 

disk.  Opposite,  Ted  koppi-l, 

l;is(  January:  l.i-tkriumfs  people  say 

AIM  (old  thera  NigftHimt  was 

being  dropped,  regardless  of  whether 

their  boss  came  to  the  ml «  oik. 
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LAST  LAUGH 

From  left,  producer  Robert  Morton,  then 

CBS  Broadcast  Group  president  Howard 

Stringer,  Letterman,  then  CBS  chief  Laurence 

Tisch,  and  producer  Peter  Lassally,  at 

the  announcement  of  Letterman's  signing 

with  CBS  in  1993. 
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Its  hard  to  hug 
somebody  whose  arms 
arentopen,  says 
CBS's  Les  Moonves  of 
his  tortured  star. 


come  would  fly  right  by  and  that  not  everyone,  alas,  would  have 
a  chance  to  speak.  "It  will  all  be  your  fault!"  someone  shouted 
out  good-naturedly,  cutting  through  the  dense  reverence. 

"Of  course,"  Koppel  shot  back.  "That's  why  I  get  the  big  bucks." 

"For  how  long?"  a  second  voice  then  cried  out,  and  groans  and 
gasps  mingled  with  the  laughs. 

"This  is  getting  nasty  a  little  sooner  than  I  thought,"  Koppel  cool- 
ly retorted,  smiling  one  of  those  slightly  pained  Ted  Koppel  smiles. 

A  little  more  than  a  week  earlier  a  wisecrack  about  Koppel's 
professional  longevity  would  have  been  not  only  nonsensical  but 
inconceivable.  That  was  before  reports  that  his  bosses  at  the  Walt 
Disney  Company,  which  owns  ABC,  which  broadcasts  Nightline, 
were  trying  to  shove  him  aside  for  David  Letterman,  whom  they 
hoped  to  poach  from  CBS,  and  before  an  unnamed  Disney  ex- 
ecutive told  The  New  York  Times  that  Nightline  was  irrelevant. 
Spelled  out  in  the  four  comers  of  the  room  above  Koppel's  head, 
in  pink  and  green  mock-Tiffany  glass,  the  tenets  of  the  Elks  Club 
creed-  "Charity,"  "Justice."  "Brotherly  Love,"  and  "Fidelity"- 
seemed  even  quainter  than  usual  that  night,  juxtaposed  with  the 
brutal  reality  of  the  television  business. 

Only  three  days  later  Letterman  decided  to  stay  at  CBS,  but  for 
almost  four  more  weeks  the  fates  of  Nightline  and  Koppel  re- 
mained unclear.  Stung  by  the  realization  of  his  program's  expend- 
ability  and  the  anonymous  barbs  of  what  he  called  "attack 
weasels"  at  ABC,  Koppi     teld  out  I  ;  assur    ices  that  Nightline 


had  a  future,  and  Disney  executives  held  out  bac 
Imagine  Nightline's  familiar  four-note  trump 
fanfare.  Then  imagine  the  sonorous  voice  of  T< 
Koppel  doing  one  of  those  elegant  overture 
known  as  "Page  Two"  in  Nightline  lingo,  with  whii 
he  always  begins  his  broadcasts,  the  ones  he  writ 
out  longhand  in  his  southpaw  script:  "It  was  ■< 
extraordinary  spectacle.  Two  mighty  corporatio 
and  two  of  television's  most  famous  faces.  It  w 
a  contest  not  only  between  two  networks  but  b1 
tween  two  visions  of  just  what  television  should  bf 
a  machine  for  making  money,  or,  as  it  was  origin; 
ly  envisioned,  a  steward  for  the  public  good.  Ap? 
from  symbolizing  a  tectonic  shift  in  television  culture,  it  was  ah 
a  tale  of  strong  personalities.  There  were  David  Letterman  an 
Leslie  Moonves,  his  boss  and,  often,  the  butt  of  his  jokes.  M 
there  were  Ted  Koppel  and  Bob  Iger,  president  of  Disney,  frieni 
and  colleagues  who  ended  up  in  a  colossal  battle  of  ego,  priatjJ! 
and  prerogatives.  We'll  be  back  ...  in  a  moment." 

The  mock  Nightline  would  begin  with  the  chase  after  Lett**, 
man:  the  furtive  negotiations,  the  fevered  pitches,  the  spectacle  ef 
entertainment  moguls  prostrating  themselves  before  the  "talent}  | 
the  brooding  deliberations  of  a  reclusive  and  petulant  comic  sW  ij 
Then,  in  homage  to  the  program's  origins  as  the  daily  chronicle  t  \ 
the  Americans  held  captive  in  Iran  nearly  23  years  ago,  it  wou>i<r 
depict  '"Nightline  Held  Hostage."  Like  those  people  in  the  Arrffli 
ican  Embassy  in  Teheran,  Koppel  had  been  caught  by  surprimh 
he  knew  nothing  at  all  about  Nightline's  imperiled  state  until  a  fi!|. 
hours  before  The  New  York  Times  broke  the  story.  "I  felt  i| 
though  I'd  been  punched  in  the  gut,"  Koppel  recalls. 

oppel  is  now  62  years  old.  Unusual  inii, 
world,  he  has  let  himself  grow  leathery  ai»f , 
lined.  Despite  his  devotion  to  the  news.  e\oL 
his  ABC  News  peers  sometimes  find  him  stij 
righteous,  uncollegial,  preachy.  But  whenftL 
was  sitting  on  the  stage  in  Queens  that  niajjij 
the  familiar  back  of  his  famous  head  before  Dl  j 
Koppel  displayed  everything  that  has  made  him  a  television  inn4> 
tution  and,  increasingly,  an  anachronism:  his  intelligence,  his  ||| j 
gance,  his  empathy,  his  reasonableness,  his  patience,  his  wit.  wL 
the  wounded  and  indignant  and  intemperate  of  September  11,1 1 
was  simultaneously  scintillating  and  soothing.  Just  as  striking  vj  u; , 
everything  he  has  never  been  and  refuses  to  become,  as  so  manm. 
television  "news"  now  are:  belligerent,  inarticulate,  plastic,  primilMij 
Even  while  threatening  to  supplant  him,  the  Letterman  car  ; 
went  out  of  its  way  to  praise  Koppel.  They  might  have  gone  ewh 
further;  indeed,  with  Paul  Schaffer  and  the  CBS  Orchestra  breit 
ing  into  the  jingle  for  Doublemint  gum  in  the  background,j  j 
could  have  done  a  list  of  the  "Top  10  Reasons  That  David  III 
terman  and  Ted  Koppel  Are  Really  the  Same  Person."  Not  ew 
item  would  be  funny,  but  it  would  help  explain  the  strange  bo<| 
between  the  two,  and  the  role  it  played  in  the  spectacle. 
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.  Both  are  left-handers  who  have  gone  up  against  Tlie  Tonight 
Show  and  survived. 

Both  are  iconoclasts  who  have  somehow  become  icons. 
Each  enjoys  the  other's  company  and  embodies  something 
the  other  would  like  to  be. 
Drew  Barrymore  has  had  crushes  on  both. 
Both  are  recluses;  each  refused  to  grant  interviews  during  the 
imbroglio,  becoming  about  the  only  people  who  did. 
Both  have  effected  historic  televised  reconciliations:  Koppel 
between  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu  and  then  South  African  foreign 
minister  Pik  Botha,  Letterman  between  Sonny  and  Cher. 
Both  dislike  hanging  out  with  their  bosses. 

i  Both  are  surrounded  by  ferocious,  industrious  loyalists,  also 

:  known  as  cults. 
Both  have  made  assets  out  of  their  physical  eccentricities. 

I  Both  have  been  said,  by  Mad  magazine  itself,  to  resemble  Al- 
fred E.  Neuman. 

L 


eslie  Moonves,  the  52-year-old  president  of  CBS 
Television,  is  a  famously  charming  man.  A  re- 
formed actor,  rough  and  smooth  at  once,  he  is 
the  type  to  bound  up  to  greet  a  visitor  as  if  his 
entire  day,  if  not  his  entire  life,  had  been  spent 
awaiting  that  moment.  Within  nanoseconds  of 
meeting  you,  he  has  you  laughing,  and  after  a  few 
nents  of  high-octane,  cozy  conversation,  amply  sprinkled  with 
mate  asides  and  "by  the  way"s,  you're  thinking  there's  no  lie 
vould  ever  tell  you,  few  secrets  he  would  not  share. 
[Tie  afternoon  I  saw  him,  in  his  offices  at  Television  City,  the 
lywood  hills  outside  his  window  looked  particularly  well 
bbed,  and  he  himself  was  pretty  ebullient,  too.  Since  he  had 
the  Letterman  sweepstakes,  it  did  not  matter  how  close  he'd 
le  to  losing.  "At  the  end  of  the  day,  David  Letterman  sat  and 
ced  me  in  the  eye  at  eight  o'clock  on  that  Monday 
t  and  said,  'Thank  you,  I'm  grateful  for  what  you  did.' 
t's  all  I  care  about,"  he  said.  "At  the  end  of  the  day, 
very  happy,  David  Letterman's  very  happy,  the  World- 
;  Pants  [Letterman's  production  company]  people  are 
3y.  The  only  ones  who  aren't  happy  are  over  in  Mickey 
lse  land." 

or  starters,  Moonves  wanted  to  set  the  record  straight  on 
ething:  his  relationship  with  Letterman.  It  is  said  that 
don't  get  along,  that  Moonves  is  too  showbizzy  for  Let- 
an,  resents  his  star  power,  is  irked  that  he  can't  deliver 
for  corporate  events,  and  hates  that  he  can't  answer  the 
1  question  he  gets  at  parties:  "What's  Letterman  like?" 
relationship,  or  should  I  say  the  negativity  of  our  relation- 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated,"  Moonves  insists.  Picking 
is  bosses,  he  notes,  is  "part  of  David  Letterman's  shtick." 
day  he  showed  up  at  CBS,  he  recalls,  Letterman  asked  an 
playing  Moonves  on  his  show,  "Is  it  true  that  your  first 
to  impregnate  Connie  Chung  [who  was  then  trying  to  have 
d]?"  "I  thought  that  was  the  funniest  thing  I  ever  heard," 
nves  says  with  a  laugh 

have  enjoyed  probably  95  percent  of  the  things  he  has  said 
t  me,"  Moonves  says.  "There  have  been  a  couple  of  things 

SHOPPING  AROUND 

Letterman  leaves  the  market  one 

Sunday  morning  last  January  on  St.  Barts, 

where  he  owns  a  vacation  home. 


that  were  a  little  edgy,  but,  by  the  way,  at  no  point  did  I  ever  call 
him  on  it."  Moonves  concedes  that  he  and  Dave  don't  talk  much, 
and  it's  easy  to  see  how,  to  someone  so  congenitally  personable  as 
Moonves,  Letterman's  standoffishness  could  seem  almost  sadistic. 
In  fact,  one  prominent  talent  agent  speculated  to  me  that  Letter- 
man  didn't  flirt  with  ABC  in  search  of  higher  ratings  or  a  chance 
to  beat  Jay  Leno,  as  is  widely  assumed,  but  "to  take  five  years  off 
of  Les's  life."  "I  really  do  care  about  him  greatly,  but  I  don't  know 
him  very,  very  well,"  Moonves  says  of  his  tortured  star.  "I  would 
like  to.  It's  hard  to  hug  somebody  whose  arms  aren't  open." 

What  made  things  still  sorer  was  Letterman's  feeling  that 
Moonves— unlike  at  ABC,  where  authority  is  diffused  and  con- 
fused, Moonves  is  CBS— wasn't  backing  the  show  properly.  Let- 
terman and  his  minions  believe,  as  do  some  critics,  that  the 
Late  Show  is  infinitely  superior  to  The  Tonight  Show,  and  that  it 
has  lagged  behind  only  because  of  poorly  rated  local  news  broad- 
casts, weaker  stations,  and  insufficient  promotion  on  CBS.  "We're 
giving  the  guy  at  NBC  an  80-yard  lead  on  a  100-yard  dash,"  says 
Rob  Burnett,  the  president  of  Worldwide  Pants. 

One  person  aware  of  all  this  was  Lloyd  Braun,  the  chairman 
of  ABC  Entertainment.  With  ABC's  ratings  and  revenues  in 
shambles,  he  began  toying  last  year  with  putting  on  an  entertain- 
ment show  in  place  of  Nightline  at  11:35.  He'd  run  the  numbers 
on  Conan  O'Brien  and  Jon  Stewart,  but  quickly  concluded  that 
only  Letterman,  whose  contract  with  CBS  was  set  to  expire  in 
August  2002,  would  give  ABC  "the  enormous  shot  of  adrena- 
line" it  needed.  He  had  preliminary  discussions  with  Letterman's 
agent,  Lee  Gabler  of  Creative  Artists  Agency  (CAA). 

At  a  lunch  last  November  with  Disney  chief  Michael  Eisner; 
Iger;  Alex  Wallau,  president  of  the  ABC  television  network;  Steve 
Bornstein,  president  of  the  ABC  Television  Group;  and  Stu 
Bloomberg,  continued  on  page  229 
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Superior  Oil,  the  Downtown  Standard, 
which  is  the  latest  addition  to 
Andre  Balazs's  hotel  empire^ 
(New  York's  Mercer,  Hollywo<^ 
Chateau!  Marmont,  and  thmt. 
original  Standard) ,  riffs  on  mid-century 
corporate  America 's  love  affair  with 
modernist  design,  then  adds  sue! 
as  a  giant  foot  in  the  bathr 
a  shower  made  for  voyeur 
and  vibrating  water  beds < 
MATT  TtRNAUER  surveys  this 
new  playpen  and  imagines  the 
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STANDARD  APPROACH 


Hotelier  Andre  Balazs,  the 

owner  and  creator  of  the 

Standard,  and  a  15-time-zone 

clock,  one  of  the  original 

fixtures  in  the  building. 

Opposite,  the  lobby  of  the  hotel. 

The  pin^  "Omnibus"  sofa 

is  by  Vladimir  Kagan. 

The  mobile  is  inspired  by 

Alexander  Calder. 
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,  gigantic  black  foot,  five  feet  long  and  three 
feet  high,  made  of  coated  foam  rubber,  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
white-tiled  bathroom.  The  work  of  Italian  furniture  designer  Gae- 
tano  Pesce,  it  may  be  the  strangest  piece  of  furniture  ever  placed 
in  a  hotel  room.  "I  can  only  imagine  what  interesting  places  we 
are  going  to  find  the  foot  when  guests  check  out,"  says  Andre  Ba- 
lazs,  the  hotelier  known  for  such  stylish  establishments  as  the  Mer- 
cer in  New  York  City,  the  Chateau  Marmont  in  Hollywood,  and 
the  Standard  in  West  Hollywood.  Standing  in  an  oversize  bath- 
room in  his  latest  venture,  a  second  Standard,  in  Downtown  Los 
Angeles,  Balazs  contemplates  the  foot.  "I  think  they  might  bring  it 
in  the  bath  with  them,"  he  says,  gesturing  toward  a  tub  large 
enough  to  accommodate  an  N.B.A.  player  and  the  foot. 

"That  is  a  good  example  of  how  we  are  trying  to  be  playful 
and  twist  conventions  here,"  continues  Balazs,  who  two  years 
ago  made  waves  in  the  boutique-hotel  world  with  his  first  Stan- 
dard, on  the  Sunset  Strip— a  cheap-chic  hotel  that  captured 
imaginations  with  its  mid-century  decor  (Arco  lamps  and  Andy 
Warhol  flower-print  curtains),  its  D.J.  booth  next  to  the  front 
desk,  and  a  lobby  vitrine  in  which  scantily  clad  models  were 
sleeping.  "We  are  toying  with  the  idea  of  what  you  expect  in  a 
hotel,  what  is  'standard*  anyway.  When  you  expect  a  straight  line, 
at  this  hotel  sometimes  you  get  a  curve." 

The  new  Standard—or  cravaNVis  hhi,  as  its  logo  reads— is 
housed  in  the  elegant  former  headquarters  of  the  Superior  Oil  Co., 
a  1952  Carrara-marble-clad  office  block  built  by  Superior's  own- 
ers, the  Keck  family,  a  pillar  of  Waspy  old-money  L.A.  Superior 
was  bought  by  Mobil  for  $5.7  billion  in  1984,  and  the  vacated  12- 
story  monument  to  the  modern  industrial  age  inspired  Balazs. 
Upon  seeing  it  two  years  ago,  he  fell  in  love  and  bought  it  virtual- 
ly on  impulse,  probably  saving  it  from  the  wrecking  ball.  "I  was 
on  my  way  to  the  airport,  and  someone  called  me  and  said, 
'You've  got  to  see  this  building.'  It  was  stunning.  There  was  an  at- 
tention to  detail  that  reminded  me  of  Rockefeller  Center,  and  it 
had  been  vacant  for  10  years,  so  it  felt  frozen  in  time."  Balazs  was 
especially  impressed  by  the  50s-era  architectural  details,  including 
a  15-time-zone  lobby  clock  encased  in  stainless  steel,  a  frieze 
above  the  front  doors  depicting  the,  drilling  and  refining  of  oil,  and 
bronze  door  handles  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  S—  once  a  reminder 
of  Superior's  superiority,  now  a  symbol  of  the  Standard  brand. 
(Balazs  is  planning  branches  in  New  York,  Miami,  and  London.) 

With  his  design  collaborators,  Shawn  Hausman,  a  film 
production  designer  who  worked  on  the  first  Standard, 
and  Hank  Koenig,  of  the  L.  A.-based  Koenig-Eizenberg 
Architects,  Balazs  decided  to  allow  the  corporate  modernism  of 
the  Superior  building,  designed  by  L.A.  architect  Claude  Beelman, 
to  dictate  the  theme  for  this  hotel.  "I  never  intended  to  create 
cookie-cutter  versions  of  the  original  Standard,"  says  Balazs. 

you  look  back  at  corporate  design  of  the  60s,  even  70s- 
very  much  a  part  of  the  era  of  Downtown  L.A.  itself-there  was 
a  golden  age,  a  time  when  big  companies  would  embrace  these 
very  daring  modern  programs.  ■  you  have  seen  pictures  of 
Spieg<  ferman  publishing  house,  its  headquarters  were 

byVernerPani  wil  stric     itterns  and  colors, 

hired  Char!  building.  CBS 


hired  Eero  Saarinen.  Even  when  you  look  at  the  IBM  headqu; 
ters,  by  Gordon  Bunshaft  with  sculptures  by  Isamu  Noguc 
there  was  a  feeling  that  design  could  inspire  greatness  in  peop 

"Guys  like  Malcolm  Forbes  and  John  DeLorean,  who  wt 
sort  of  rogue  businessmen  in  their  time,  are  the  heroes  of  tl 
hotel,"  says  Balazs.  "The  bachelor  businessman— that  theme 
carried  throughout  the  hotel.  That's  the  kind  of  aesthetic  bu 
nessmen  like  Russell  Simmons  have  taken  on— they  have  inhei 
ed  the  mantle  of  the  cool  businessman." 

For  inspiration,  Balazs  and  his  team  studied  monographs 
such  design  greats  as  Pierre  Paulin  and  Joe  Columbo,  as  well 
old  airline  ads  "from  the  era  when  you  would  see  girls  dress 
like  Braniff  stewardesses  draped  over  a  univac  computer.  Tha 
the  era  and  the  image  we  are  going  for,"  he  says.  They  all 
pored  over  renderings  of  the  original  Playboy  bachelor  pad— p; 
ticularly  for  the  look  of  the  guest  rooms.  (Small  rooms  will 
for  $95  a  night,  the  penthouse  for  $550.) 

The  public  areas  of  the  hotel,  including  the  two-story  lobl 
have  a  cool,  rich  corporate  look.  A  Calder-inspired  mobile  han 
near  the  reception  desk.  The  escalators  in  the  lobby  are  a  lefto\ 
from  the  Union  Bank  of  California,  which  formerly  occupied  t 
space.  Where  the  bank's  loan  officers  once  sat,  Balazs  has 
stalled  a  125-foot  pink  "Omnibus"  sofa  by  Vladimir  Kagan.  W& 
resses  in  brown  A-line  uniforms  that  are  a  salute  to  Courreges  w 
weave  in  and  out  of  the  Kagan  sofa  to  deliver  drinks. 
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he  idea  is  to  create  moments  which  inspire  different  em 
tions,"  says  Balazs.  "When  you  first  arrive,  the  outdoi 
entrance  is  meant  as  an  homage  to  Paley  Park  in  Ma" 
hattan"— complete  with  Bertoia  chairs  and  evenly  spaced  shai 
trees.  "The  grandeur  and  elegance  of  the  lobby  is  like  the  corp 
rate  headquarters  of  a  fantastic  global  conglomerate.  It's  meantil 
be,  and  make  you  feel,  confident,  worldly,  a  little  mysterious— li 
you  might  feel  if  you  had  just  walked  into  the  Istanbul  Hiltoni 

In  the  200  guest  rooms,  things  get  a  bit  more  shagadelic:  pfa 
form  beds,  tubs  with  room  for  two,  or  more,  and  very  little  fun: 
ture.  In  some  rooms,  the  shower  is  a  glass  cube  which  allows  t, 
unobscured  view  of  the  bather  from  the  sleeping  area.  "It's  sora 
a  performance  space  as  well  as  a  shower,"  says  Balazs.  "We  knd 
where  to  get  extra  shower  curtains  if  people  are  modest.  But  evei^ 
one  always  wants  to  crawl  into  the  vitrine  at  the  West  HollywotJ 
Standard,  so  you  can't  overestimate  the  exhibitionist  urges  of  i\ 
public."  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  Downtown  L.A.'s  business  tin 
elers  will  be  able  to  get  groovy  enough  for  these  amenities,  incnl 
ing  the  pictographs  Balazs  commissioned  for  telephones,  denoal 
what  button  guests  should  push  to  call  a  "fluffer"  or  a  "mot|( 
tional  speaker." 

On  the  hotel  roof,  which  affords  a  spectacular  view  of  L.JI 
skyscrapers,  things  get  slightly  kinky  as  well,  with  vibrating  waj 
beds  at  poolside  and  waitresses  dressed  as  cheerleaders,  withB 
S  emblazoned  on  the  back  of  their  panties.  "The  idea  up  hern 
to  have  an  ongoing  roof  party— especially  on  weekends,  wm 
Downtown  is  not  populated.  We're  even  planning  to  prow 
movies  on  the  side  of  the  building  across  the  street.  It  is  all 
meant  to  be  whimsical,  to  contrast  with  the  seriousness  of  all  II 
buildings  around  here,"  says  Balazs. 

"I  don't  think  there  has  ever  been  anything  like  this  befor 
he  says,  looking  down  on  the  starchy  old  California  ClubJ 
rectly  next  door,  and  the  Egyptian-moderne  Los  Angeles 
brary  in  the  distance.  "There  is  a  sense  that  we  are  pioneer 
something  here.  This  will  be  a  sign  of  stirring  life."  □ 
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ALCOLM  FORBES  AND  JOHN  DeLOREAN;  ROGUE  BUSINESSMEN  IN  THEIR  TIME, 
ARE  THE  HEROES  OF  THIS  HOTEL,"  SAYS  BALAZS. 


THE  CORPORATE  LOOK 


j)  The  elevator  lobby,  with,  above 
I  the  doors,  a  frieze  depicting  oil 
|ing  and  refining.  (2)  A  suite  with 
form  bed.  (3)  One  of  the  service- 
levator  doors.  (4)  A  foot  made  of 
coated  foam  rubber  designed  by 
Hano  Pesce  stands  in  the  middle 
jithroom.  (5)  The  roof  restaurant, 
|  with  seating  designed  by  Verner 
|>n  and  a  view  of  Downtown  L.A. 
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GOT  BOOKS? 


Consei  West,  p 
home  in  Basics 
2002   D 

,  .  .  -.  . 


sotographed  at  his 

21. 


THE  IVY 

LEAGUE'S 

ANGRY  STAR 

Harvard  lost  one  of  its  top  academic  names 

in  April,  when  Afro-American-studies  professor 

Cornel  West  made  a  furious  exit  for  Princeton. 

The  trouble  began  at  a  private  meeting  last 

fall,  during  which  Harvard's  famously  abrasive  new 

president,  Larry  Summers,  apparently 

suggested  that  West  was  shirking  his  teaching 

responsibilities  and  needed  a  tighter  rein.  With  Jesse 

Jackson  and  Al  Sharpton  roiling  the  waters,  the 

face-off  hit  the  headlines  and  took  on  racial 

overtones.  Talking  to  the  scholar  at  the  center  of  the 

controversy,  as  well  as  sources  close  to  Summers, 

SAM  TANENHAUS  turns  the  race  card  faceup 


he  announcement  on  April  12  that  Cornel 
West  would  resign  his  professorship  at  Har- 
vard, where  he  has  taught  since  1994,  and 
accept  a  job  at  Princeton  climaxed  the  most 
absorbing  academic  drama  in  recent  mem- 
ory, one  that  began  innocently  enough  last 
October  with  a  routine  meeting  in  Massa- 
chusetts Hall,  where  the  president  of  Har- 
vard University  has  his  office.  Only  two 
people  were  present:  Harvard's  blunt-spoken 
new  president,  Lawrence  H.  Summers,  and 
West,  the  flamboyant  star  of  its  renowned 
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Since  ascending  the  throne  as  a  youthful  beauty  half  a  century  ago, 

Queen  Elizabeth  II  has  presided  over  epic  change,  commanded  the  ear  of  10  prime  ministers 

ami  won  the  praise  of  world  leaders  from  John  F.  Kennedy  to  Bill  Clinton 

and  Kofi  Annan.  WILLIAM  SHAWCROSS  explores  the  heart  of  this  unique  woman: 

her  triumphs,  her  sorrows,  and  her  enduring  power  to  inspire  a  nation 
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LADY  IN  WAITING 


Left.  Princess  Elizabeth  and  her  young 

sister.  Princess  Margaret,  flanked  by 

their  parents  at  the  Royal  Lodge  at  Wii 

in  the  late  1930s.  Below,  a  21-year-old 

Elizabeth  plays  tag  with  midshipmen  du 

a  1947  visit  to  South  Africa.  Opposite, 

Elizabeth  (right)  and  Margaret  photogra 

by  Cecil  Beaton  at  Buckingham 

Palace,  1946. 


s  usual,  George 
Orwell  got  it  right.  In  1941  he  wrote  an 
essay  called  "The  Lion  and  the  Uni- 
corn," in  which  he  identified  the  failure 
of  the  English— or  at  least  the  intellec- 
tual and  left-wing  class— to  take  pride  in 
their  heritage. 

Orwell  wrote,  "England  is  perhaps  the 
only  great  country  whose  intellectuals  are 
ashamed  of  their  nationality.  In  left-wing 
circles  it  is  always  felt  that  there  is  some- 
thing slightly  disgraceful  in  being  an  En- 
glishman and  that  it  is  a  duty  to  snigger 
at  every  English  institution,  from  horse 
racing  to  suet  puddings.  It  is  a  strange 
fact,  but  it  is  unquestionably  trite  that  al- 
most any  English  intellectual  would  feel 
more  ashamed  of  standing  to  attention 
during  'God  Save  the  King'  than  of  steal- 
ing from  the  poorbox." 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  counter 
this  tendency  head-on.  The  Queen  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Elizabeth  II,  has 
now  been  on  the  throne  for  exactly  50 
years;  her  Golden  Jubilee  is  being  cele- 
brated this  summer.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  an  appropriate  time  to  say  that 

itain  has  been  extremely  lucky  in  hav- 

her  as  head  of  state  during  half  a 

v  of  astonishing,  eno!c>      lange— 

by  no  neans  all  of  it  for  the  betl 

job  is  not  easy.  It  encompasses  not  just 

being  the  non-executive  head  of  govern- 

th  a  close  relationship  to  the 

linister  of  the  day,  but  also  all 


the  more  complicated  aspects  of 
being  head  of  state— representing 
the  nation  and  interpreting  it  to 
itself.  It  is  also  a  lonely  position, 
becoming  more  and  more  solitary 
as  her  closest  relatives  and  many  friends 
have  died.  This  year  her  sister,  Margaret, 
and  her  mother.  Queen  Elizabeth  the 
Queen  Mother,  died  within  weeks  of 
each  other.  The  Queen  Mother  was  a 
full  101  years  old,  but  her  daughter  is 
said  to  have  felt  the  loss  of  her  and  Mar- 
garet—just before  her  jubilee  celebrations 
began— very  sharply,  though  she  was  im- 
mensely heartened  by  the  outpouring  of 
popular  affection  that  greeted  her  moth- 
er's death.  Through  it  all,  she  has  con- 
tinued to  perform  her  job  with  devo- 
tion, honor,  discretion,  and  constancy. 
The  debt  she  is  owed  is  incalculable. 

republic  needs  no  en- 
chantment and  rarely 
possesses  it.  Monar- 
chy, an  ancient  rather 
than  outdated  system, 
requires  sentiment,  belief,  and  imagina- 
tion. The  cliche  is  to  say  that  it  needs 
magic,  and  there  was  certainly  something 
magical  about  this  Queen's  accession  to 
the  throne.  She  is  the  only  woman  known 
to  have  gone  up  a  tree  a  Princess  and 
come  down  a  Queen. 

The  tree  in  question  was  a  fig  tree  in 
H  b.  in  Kenya.  It  stood  over  a  salt 


lick  to  which  the  anim 
came  at  dusk,  and  there  was  a  tree  hov: 
in  it,  a  tiny  lodge  called  Treetops.  The  | 
year-old  Princess  Elizabeth  and  her  hi 
band,  Prince  Philip,  spent  the  night 
February  5,  1952,  at  Treetops,  an  ea 
stop  on  what  was  scheduled  to  be  a  1< 
Commonwealth  tour.  In  the  dusk 
Princess  had  filmed  the  animals  and  t 
ly  the  next  morning  she  climbed  to  • 
top  of  the  tree  to  see  the  sunrise.  W 
her  was  Michael  Parker,  Prince  Phili 
equerry,  a  good-natured  Australian  v 
recalled  to  me  that  a  white  eagle  had  t 
ered  over  the  two  of  them  in  the  dawni 
later  realized  that  that  must  have  bj( 
the  moment  at  which  the  King  died. 

The  King,  only  56,  had  been  ill, 
his  doctors  had  concealed  from  everyo 
including  his  family,  the  severity  of  I 
condition:  lung  cancer.  The  news  ca 
as  a  terrible  shock  in  Britain— it  had  b 
the  King  and  his  Queen,  Elizabeth, 
gether  with  Churchill,  who  had  led 
country  through  the  agony  of  the  wt 

When  Churchill,  now  77  and  inr 
second  prime-ministership,  heard  the  n 
that  morning  he  was  still  in  bed,  smol 
a  cigar,  surrounded  by  papers.  "How 
important  these  matters  seem  now,'1 
said,  pushing  the  papers  away.  One  ol 
aides,  Jock  Colville,  tried  to  cheer  hirr 
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It  is  also  a  lonely  position,  becoming 

more  and  more  solitary  as 

her  closest  relatives  and  many 

friends  have  died. 
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Her  father  s  death  was 

devastating  on  two  levels:  she  adored  him, 

and  suddenly,  at  the  age  of 

only  25  and  with  two  young  children, 

she  had  become  Queen. 
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by  telling  him  he  would  get  on  well 
with  the  new  Queen.  According  to 
Colville,  "All  he  could  say  was 
that  he  did  not  know  her  and  she 
was  only  a  child."  That  would 
pass:  the  romantic  old  warrior 
would  soon  fall  in  love  with  this 
beautiful  young  woman. 
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*E  FAMILY  THAT  REIGNS  TOGETHER 


The  royal  family  (and  assorted  corgis)  at 

Balmoral  Castle,  1960.  From  left:  Prince  Charles, 

the  Queen,  Prince  Andrew,  Prince  Philip,  and 

Princess  Anne.  "I  think  we're  all  on  pretty  good 

speaking  terms,"  says  the  princess  today,  "and  that's 

no  mean  achievement  for  a  lot  of  families." 

Insets:  top,  chatting  with  Winston  Churchill,  1954; 

bottom,  Treetops,  the  Kenyan  lodge  where  she 

learned  she  had  become  Queen. 


t  was  hard  in 
those  days  to 
get  through 
from  London 
to  Kenya— the 
press  knew  before  Elizabeth 
that  she  had  become  Queen. 
Mike  Parker  heard  the  news  on 
the  BBC  shortwave  broadcast 
and  told  Prince  Philip,  who 
"looked  as  if  I'd  dropped 
half  the  world  on  him."  The 
Prince  took  his  wife  into  the 
garden  to  break  the  news  to 
her.  It  was  devastating  on 
two  levels:  she  adored  her 
father,  and  suddenly,  at 
the  age  of  only  25  and 
with  two  young  children, 
she  had  become  Queen. 
They  flew  back  to 
London  that  night  and 
were  greeted  at  the  airport 
by  Churchill  and  Clement 
Attlee,  the  leader  of  the 
Labour   opposition.    She 
managed  more  smiles  than 
one  might  expect  and  then 
sat  in  the  corner  of  her  car, 
looking  utterly  crushed. 

In  his  own  car,  Churchill 

was  in  tears  as  he  wrote  a 

radio  speech;  he  was  at  his 

most  eloquent.  "The  King  walked  with 

death  as  if  death  were  a  companion 

In  the  end  death  came  as  a  friend." 
Churchill  declared  that  when  the  King's 
death  was  announced  "there  struck  a 
deep  and  solemn  note  in  our  lives  which, 
as  it  resounded  far  and  wide,  stilled  the 
clatter  and  traffic  of  twentieth  century  life 
in  many  lands  and  made  countless  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  pause  and  look 
around."  There  was  great  truth  in  this. 
English  men  and  women  of  a  certain  age 
(a  category  in  which  I  must  include  my- 
self) tend  to  remember  the  moment  they 
heard  of  the  King's  death— perhaps  almost 
as  intensely  as  people  also  remember 
where  they  were  when  President  Kennedy 
was  shot.  I  was  in  the  garden  at  home 
with  my  mother,  who  began  weeping.  Like 
millions  of  Britons  she  wore  a  black  arm- 
band for  a  month  after  the  King's  death. 
Churchill  said  he  now  looked  forward 
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to  working  with  the  second  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth: "I.  whose  youth  was  passed  in 
the  august,  unchallenged  and  tranquil 
glories  of  the  Victorian  Era,  may  well 
feel  a  thrill  in  invoking  once  more,  the 
prayer  and  the  anthem,  'God  Save  the 
Queen.'" 

She  and  Philip  were  an  extraordinarily 
dashing  young  couple,  and  she  was  ex- 
quisite—at least  as  often  on  the  cover  of 
magazines  as  Princess  Diana  decades  lat- 
er. Her  regular  Tuesday  meetings  with 
Churchill  were  filled  with  charm  and  in- 
struction. Each  was  overawed  by  the  oth- 
er—he by  her  loveliness  and  eagerness  to 
learn,  she  by  his  long  and  victorious  life. 
Later  she  said  that  the  Tuesday  talks  were 
"always  such  fun."  Once,  when  he  was 
asked  what  they  talked  about,  he  replied, 
"Oh.  racing." 

All  of  her  nine  prime  ministers  since 
Churchill  have  testified  to  the  value  of 
those  meetings  with  the  Queen,  which  are 
an  essential  part  of  the  relationship,  gov- 
erned by  no  formal,  written  rules,  between 
monarch  and  prime  minister.  Her  mem- 
ory is  astonishing,  and  as  her  experience 
has  lengthened,  her  ability  to  advise  on 
the  basis  of  precedent  has  grown.  Re- 
markably, not  one  of  the  10  has  spilled 
the  beans  on  what  has  happened  in  the 
meetings;  no  one  has  revealed  what  the 
Queen  herself  thinks.  At  the  lunch  given 
in  1997  to  honor  her  golden  wedding  an- 
niversary, Tony  Blair,  her  current  prime 
minister  (who  wasn't  even  born  when  she 
came  to  the  throne),  said,  "There  are  only 
two  people  in  the  world,  frankly,  to 


whom  a  prime  minister  can  say  what  he 
likes  about  his  Cabinet  colleagues.  One's 
the  wife,  the  other's  the  Queen." 

That  discretion,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  she  never  ever  gives  interviews, 
means  that  even  after  50  years  her  views 
remain  cloaked  in  privacy.  She  did  re- 
cently allow  herself  to  be  filmed  at  work 
and  relaxing  on  the  Scottish  moors  with 
her  dogs  for  Queen  and  Country,  a  BBC 
television  series  I  have  just  made,  but  she 
would  not  take  questions.  It's  rather  a 
neat  trick  in  the  age  of  celebrity  to  be 
perhaps  the  greatest  international  celebri- 
ty of  all  and  yet  to  remain  an  enigma.  It's 
a  large  part  of  the  secret  of  her  success. 

f  it  is  always  true  that 
the  past  is  another 
country.  Britain  in  1952 
is  another  world.  It  was 
still  a  nation  recover- 
ing from  the  immense  exertion  of  World 
War  II;  there  were  bomb  sites  all  over 
London  and  other  great  cities.  Sugar, 
chocolate,  and  other  foods  were  still  ra- 
tioned. It  was  a  time  of  class  divisions, 
but  also  courtesy;  of  hardiness,  but  also 
hope. 

Politicians  were  towering  figures.  Chur- 
chill had  won  the  war,  and  Clement  Attlee, 
the  Labour  prime  minister  from  1945  to 
1951,  had  begun  to  build  the  welfare  state. 
They  had  vision;  they  did  not  speak  in 
sound  bites.  People  had  far  less  reason 
for  cynicism  about  their  political  leaders 
than  they  would  later. 


When  the  Queen  was  crowned,    I 
could  make  a  world  tour  and  scare * 
leave  her  own  territories.  But  the  age 
empire  was  over  and  the  question  \ 
whether  it  could  be  transformed  int 
commonwealth  of  independent  nati<  \ 
recognizing  the  Queen  as  its  head 

Britain  itself  was  still  an  overwhe 
ingly  white  society.  There  were  only  ab  j 
36,000  immigrants,  most  of  them  fr  j 
the  West  Indies.  The  country  was  sti 
Christian  land.  The  Church  of  Engla  | 
a  pillar  of  the  monarchy  and  society 
centuries,  was  reviving  after  the  war.  1 
British  crusades  of  the  American  ev 
gelist  Billy  Graham  in  the  early  50s  w 
a  great  success.  A  third  of  the  populat 
thought  the  Queen  had  actually  be 
chosen  by  God.  Children  who  did  i 
believe  in  God  might  be  denounced 
"heathen"  in  schools. 

The  country  was  dominated  by  vali 
which  today  are  seen  as  old-fashion 
Duty  and  service  were  among  ther 
and  these  were  values  to  which  I 
Queen  adhered  completely.  Thrift  aj 
sexual  restraint  were  still  taught  and 
the  most  part,  adhered  to.  The  arntf 
forces  were  a  huge  part  of  national  lifi 
every  boy  expected  to  do  two  years 
national  service  before  the  flag. 

The  service  and  media  industries  wv 
in  their  infancy.  There  was  only  one  tc\ 
vision  channel,  the  BBC.  Few  homes 
had  sets.  The  industry  took  off  with  t, 
televising  of  the  Queen's  coronation) 
June  1953.  The  service  itself  v« 
an  act  of  national  communkn 
its  essence  was  of  course  Chrt 
tian,  but  it  contained  elemec 
of  older,  almost  primeval  rituii 
of  sacrifice  and  dedication.  Tl 
Queen  took  a  series  of  vows  J 
govern  her  peoples  at  hoi 
and  abroad,  was  anointed  w. 
holy  oil,  and  was  "consecrated 
which  means  "set  aside."  T 
solemnity  of  those  vows  h 
informed  her  life  ever  since 
At  the  core  of  the  parad 
that  is  constitutional  mona 
chy  is  the  sovereign's  relatic 
ship  with  the  prime  ministt 
Since  the  days  of  Queen  V 
toria  (who  was  very  opinic 
ated),  it  has  become  est! 
lished  that  the  monarch  C 
act  only  on  advice  of  mio 


CROWNING  GLORY 

Prince  Philip  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1972. 
Although  she  consults  with 
the  prime  minister  on  a 
weekly  basis,  none  have  eve 
revealed  her  counsel. 


rs.  The  monarch  retains  the  right  to  be 

msulted  by  the  prime  minister  on  his 

I  her  plans,  and  to  advise  and  to  warn. 

10  more. 

Her  grandfather  George  V's  most  im- 

Drtant  contribution  to  public  life  was 

s  benign  acceptance  in  1924  of  the 

rst  Labour  government  because,  he 

id,  "they  should  be  given  a  fair  trial." 

er  father,  George  VI,  was  perturbed  by 

e  actual  arrival  of  socialism  after  1945, 

it  although  he  privately  told  the  prime 

inister,  Clement  Attlee,  of  his  con- 

rns,  in  public  he  was  duly  supportive. 

Elizabeth  II  was  lucky  in  having  Chur- 

ill  as  her  first  prime  minister.  When  he 

tired,  in  April  1955,  he  gave  her  and 

ince  Philip  dinner  at  10  Downing 

;reet.  In  an  emotional  toast,  he  said, 

Ve  thank  God  for  the  gifts  He  has  be- 

>wed  upon  us,  and  vow  ourselves  anew 

l  the  sacred  causes  and  wise  and  kind- 

iway  of  life  of  which  Your  Majesty  is 

I  young,  gleaming  champion." 

Consider  that  phrase  "wise  and  kindly 

|.y  of  life."  It  was  a  delightful  if  roman- 

way  of  describing  Britain  in  1955,  but 

^vas  a  description  which  would  seem  in- 

asingly  archaic  as  the  reign  progressed. 

y^~)  ach  of  the  five  decades 
i  \_^^  since  has  been  dominat- 
^-f>  ed  by  different  agendas. 

If  the  50s  were  still  large- 
ly deferential,  in  the  60s 
Queen  had  her  first  left-wing  prime 
nister,  and  the  country  went  through 
ssive  liberalizing  change,  the  effects  of 
ich  are  felt  to  this  day.  Some  in  the 
al  court  feared  that  the  Labour  gov- 
ment  that  took  office  in  1964  would 
anti-monarchist.  The  Queen  did  not 
'e  to  worry.  The  new  prime  minister, 
rold  Wilson,  loved  to  gossip  with  her, 
he  made  sure  that  the  world  knew 
y  got  on  famously.  Surrounded  by 
lous  colleagues,  he  came  to  see  the 
een  as  the  only  senior  official  with 
m  he  could  discuss  problems  with- 
fearing  that  he  was  handing  over  a 
fe  to  be  plunged  in  his  back.  Some  of 
more  radical  ministers  thought  that 
kowtowed 

he  60s  were,  in  Britain  as  in  Ameri- 
a  time  of  ferment.  As  the  poet  Philip 
kin  famously  observed,  "Sexual  inter- 
rse  began  in  1963.  . . .  Between  the 
of  the  Chatterley  ban  and  the  Beat- 
first  LP."  The  age  of  voting  was  low- 
homosexuality  and  abortion  were 
e  legal;  church  attendance  went  into 
fall.  The  education  system  was 
ged  in  ways  intended  to  make  it  less 
usive  and  less  academic;  literacy 


and  numeracy  subsequently  declined. 

The  Palace  knew  that  the  changes 
would  affect  the  monarchy.  Prince  Philip 
said  in  1968,  "The  monarchy  is  part  of 
the  fabric  of  the  country.  And,  as  the 
fabric  alters,  so  the  monarchy  and  its 
people's  relationship  to  it  alters."  Defer- 
ence began  to  die  in  the  60s;  television 
and  newspapers  became  more  powerful, 
more  intrusive,  and  more  demanding. 

At  the  end  of  the  decade  the  Queen 
and  her  husband  were  persuaded  (by 
friends  initially)  to  allow  a  BBC  camera 
crew  to  have  a  year's  access  to  their  offi- 
cial and  private  lives.  It  was  intended  to 
make  the  royal  family  seem  less  aloof, 
more  accessible.  The  result,  a  one-hour 
documentary,  Royal  Family,  was  a  sensa- 
tion. For  the  first  time,  the  Queen  was 
shown  both  at  work— receiving  the  prime 
minister,  ambassadors— and  backstage  en- 
joying the  sorts  of  mundane  things  we  all 
enjoy:  having  a  family  barbecue,  shopping 
for  sweets  with  her  youngest  son,  Prince 
Edward,  and  so  on.  But  at  least  one  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  Princess  Anne,  then  18, 


long  run,  wise  for  the  Queen's  advisers  to 
set  as  a  precedent  this  right  of  the  TV 
camera  to  act  as  an  image-making  appa- 
ratus for  the  monarchy?  Every  institution 
that  has  so  far  attempted  to  use  TV  to 
popularise  or  aggrandise  itself  has  been 
diminished  and  trivialised  by  it."  These 
warnings  turned  out  to  be  prescient. 


y 


he  Queen's  job  is  not 
just  a  domestic  one. 
When  she  came  to 
the  throne,  the  Com- 
monwealth had  just  8 
members;  now  it  has  54  and  is  seen  as 
such  a  successful  international  organiza- 
tion that  countries  such  as  Cameroon 
and  Mozambique,  which  were  never 
British  colonies,  have  joined.  The  Queen 
sets  great  store  by  the  Commonwealth, 
and  its  leaders  line  up  to  praise  her.  Kofi 
Annan,  the  UN.  secretary-general,  who 
was  born  in  Ghana  when  it  was  still  part 
of  the  British  Empire,  says,  "Her  leader- 
ship has  been  remarkable.  Everyone  is 
touched  by  her  knowledge,  her  sensitivity, 


Its  rather  a  neat  trick  to  be  perhaps 

the  greatest  international  celebrity  of  all 

and  yet  to  remain  an  enigma. 


hated  the  whole  thing.  More  media  intru- 
sion was  the  last  thing  a  teenager  wanted. 

Looking  back,  one  can  argue  that  the 
film  was  the  first  step  down  a  slippery 
slope  that  led  to  the  media  rampage  of 
the  1980s  and  1990s.  "I'm  at  a  loss," 
Princess  Anne  says  today,  "to  be  able  to 
define  what  that  impact  was  and  whether 
it  was  wholly  positive.  I  think  there's  still 
a  debate  to  be  had  on  whether  it  was  a 
good  idea,  whether  it's  in  fact  opened 
everything  up  too  much,  whether  that  ex- 
pectation of  openness  has  been  abused." 

David  Attenborough,  the  anthropolo- 
gist, agreed  in  effect.  At  the  time,  he 
warned  the  director  of  the  film,  "You  are 
killing  the  monarchy,  you  know,  with  this 
film  you're  making.  The  whole  institution 
depends  on  mystique  and  the  tribal  chief 
in  his  hut.  If  any  member  of  the  tribe 
ever  sees  inside  the  hut  then  the  whole 
system  of  tribal  chiefdom  is  damaged 
and  the  tribe  eventually  disintegrates." 

Writing  in  the  Evening  Standard,  Milton 
Shulman,  the  theater  critic,  felt  that  the 
Queen's  young  family  was  a  public- 
relations  man's  dream.  "Yet  is  it,  in  the 


and  her  incredible  humor.  You  know  you 
are  dealing  with  someone  who  under- 
stands the  world  and  who  has  a  calmness 
and  a  serenity  that  are  very  impressive." 

Similar  encomiums  have  come  from 
presidents  of  the  United  States,  a  coun- 
try which  she  loves.  The  first  American 
president  to  meet  her  and  Prince  Philip 
was  Truman,  who  announced  after  their 
1951  visit,  "Never  before  have  we  had 
such  a  wonderful  couple  that  so  com- 
pletely captured  the  hearts  of  all  of  us." 

In  1961,  John  and  Jacqueline  Kennedy 
dined  at  Buckingham  Palace;  there  is  a 
photograph  of  the  two  glamorous  heads 
of  state  and  their  spouses,  all  of  them 
symbolizing,  with  their  youth,  the  hope 
of  tho:>e  days. 

Later  that  year  the  Queen  was  due  to 
make  an  official  visit  to  Ghana.  The  trip 
was  called  into  question  after  bombs 
went  off  in  Accra,  the  capital.  The  stakes 
seemed  high:  Cold  War  competition  was 
fierce  in  Africa,  and  the  British  prime 
minister,  Harold  Macmillan,  was  con- 
cerned that  Ghana's  first  president,  Kwa- 
me  Nkrumah,  might  take  his  country 
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ALL  THE  QUEEN'S 
PRESIDENTS 


(1)  Greeting  Dwight  Eisenhower 
in  Washington,  1957.  (2)  Harry 
Truman  and  then  Princess 
Elizabeth,  1951.  (3)  With  then 
vice  president  Richard  Nixon 
in  New  York  City,  1957. 

(4)  Charmed  by  John  F.  Kennedy 
at  Buckingham  Palace,  1961. 

(5)  Cracking  up  Ronald  Reagan 
at  a  state  dinner,  San  Francisco, 
1983.  (6)  With  the  first 
President  Bush,  1991. 

(7)  A  D-day  commemoration 
with  Bill  Clinton,  1994.  (8)  With 
Geo 


Spending 

time  with  Ronald: 

Reagan,  she 

said,  jokingly, 

''And  they  call  mt 

a  constitutional 

monarch? 


)•>•) 


into  the  Soviet  camp.  Macmillan  thouf 
that  a  visit  by  the  Queen  (which  Nb 
man  had  been  very  keen  to  arrange)  alo 
with  Western  support  for  Ghana's  Vo>l 
Dam  project  would  help  keep  Ghana 
the  side  of  the  West.  The  Queen  hers 
pooh-poohed  the  risk  of  the  bombs,  a 
ing  that  the  world  would  be  shocked' 
Khrushchev  went  to  Accra  and  she  d* 
not.  "What  a  splendid  girl  she  is,"  Mi; 
millan  said. 

Once  the  visit  had  taken  place,  Mi; 
millan  called  Kennedy  and  said,  "I  had 
risked  my  Queen— you  must  risk  yoi> 
money."  Kennedy  replied  that  he  wouil 
match  "the  Queen's  brave  contribution 
with  his  own.  The  U.S.  invested  in  1 
Volta  Dam  project,  and  Ghana  stayw 
within  the  Commonwealth. 

Her  relationship  with  Richard  Nixc\ 
was  more  awkward— but  then  he  was  mai 
awkward  with  everyone.  In  the  Royal  Fan 
ify  film  he  is  seen  paying  a  call  in  19(* 
and  offering  a  formal  photograph  of  hin 
self,  which  the  Queen  accepts  with  a  smi»l 
He  then  says  that  he  would  like  to  seel 
her  one  of  him  with  his  wife,  Pat,  becaui' 
that  would  be  much  nicer  to  look  at.  TK| 
Queen  laughs.  The  two  were  undoubted' ; 
conscious  of  the  film  crew  and  had  a  still 
ed  conversation.  "You  sound  as  if  you'Jf 
going  to  have  a  really  busy  few  days— ani 
the  world  problems  are  so  complex  now** 
says  the  Queen.  To  which  Nixon  replies 
"I  was  just  thinking  about  how  muCij 
more  complex  they  are  than  when  vi'l 
last  met." 

Closer  to  the  Queen  was  Ronald  Re; 
gan.  "They  both  loved  horses,"  Nanc  ; 
Reagan  told  me.  "That  is  how  they  bom  ' 
ed,  really."  After  they  rode  together  i  i 
Windsor  in  1982,  Reagan  invited  hert  I 
ride  with  him  at  his  ranch  near  Sant  i 
Barbara.  The  Queen  accepted,  and  th 
following  year,  after  she  paid  a  state  vi: 
it  to  Mexico— important  because  Britai  [ 
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anted  to  express  friendship  for  Latin 
merica  after  the  recent  Falklands  War 
;ainst  Argentina— she  sailed  on  the  royal 
cht.  Britannia,  up  the  coast  to  Califor- 
a.  Unfortunately,  the  state  was  experi- 
cing  some  of  its  worst  storms  in  years, 
le  Reagans'  ranch  was  up  long  winding 
ads.  Nancy  Reagan:  "We  were  sure  that 
;  Queen  wouldn't  come,  because  it  was 
rible  to  get  up  the  roads,  and  once  you 
t  there,  it  was  all  foggy— you  couldn't 
;  your  hand  in  front  of  your  face.  But 
s  was  determined  to  come.  When  they 
t  there,  we  were  full  of  apologies  to 
r  for  the  weather  and  the  fog  and  you 
uldn't  see  anything,  and  she  kept  say- 
;,  'Oh,  no.  No,  no.  This  is  an  adven- 
■e.'"  She  loved  the  informal  lunch  the 
agans  gave  her.  "It  was  wonderful," 
;  said.  "No  one  talked  politics." 
iThat  same  trip  offered  a  glimpse  of 
•  Queen's  gift  for  crisp  one-liners.  A 
mber  of  her  staff  recalls,  "People  kept 
itning  up  to  the  president  and  saying 
ings  like  'Mr.  President,  your  thinking 
Nicaragua  this  morning  is  as  follows, 
^d  if  you're  asked  about  the  Middle 
st,  Mr.  President,  this  is  what  you 
mid  say.  And,  Mr.  President,  if  you're 
fid  about  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank's 
Bey,  this  is  your  thinking  on  that.'" 
mebody  who  was  standing  near  the 
jeen  heard  her  say,  "And  they  call  me 
lonstitutional  monarch?" 

ill  Clinton  first  became 
aware  of  the  Queen's 
role  when  he  was  a 
Rhodes  scholar  at  Ox- 
ford in  the  late  60s.  He 
me  she  and  her  husband  had  struck 
as  "elegant  and  stoic.  I  used  to 
ider  what  it  would  be  like  to  have  a 
that  you  can  never  be  dislodged 
n,  that  had,  on  the  one  hand,  great 
ep,  and  at  the  same  time  no  power, 
i  I  was  fortunate  that  later  in  life  I 
a  closer  look  at  it." 

1994,  on  the  eve  of  the  celebrations 
he  50th  anniversary  of  D-day,  the 
tons  spent  the  night  with  the  Queen 
Prince  Philip  on  the  Britannia  as  they 
:d  across  the  Channel  to  the  Nor- 
dy  beaches,  just  as  the  Allied  troops 
done  a  half-century  before.  The  two 
)les  talked  of  the  historic  alliance  be- 
sn  the  U.S.A.  and  Britain— from  the 
:  to  the  90s.  "It  was  comfortable,  it 
easy,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  kind  of 
ted  banter,"  Clinton  said.  "I  loved  it. 
aught  it  was  a  kind  thing  for  her  to 
something  she  didn't  have  to  do,  to 
us  to  stay  there  that  night.  And  I'm 
it  was  done  in  larger  measure  for 


symbolic  reasons,  because  of  what  D-day 
meant  to  both  of  our  countries  and  how 
we  did  it  together.  But  it  meant  a  lot  to 
me,  both  as  president  and  as  c  person." 

The  next  day  it  was  profoundly  moving 
to  see  the  Queen  and  the  British  veterans 
on  the  beach  together  at  Arromanches 
reveling  in  one  another.  This  woman, 
who  is  often  accused  by  the  tabloid  press 
of  failing  to  show  emotion,  was  clearly 
stirred  by  the  spectacle  of  the  old  men 
marching  stiffly  across  the  sandy  expanse 
they  had  liberated  50  years  before. 

Clinton  formed  a  view  of  her:  "I 
think  she  has  a  strong  sense  of  duty.  I 
think  she  loves  her  country,  and  I  think 
she  loves  its  history,  and  I  think  she  un- 
derstands that  even  though  many  people 
may  think  the  position  is  an  anachro- 
nism it  serves  quite  a  useful  purpose, 
particularly  at  critical  times  in  the  na- 
tion's history.  And  she  has,  I  think,  done 
everything  she  possibly  could  to  elevate 
her  role  in  the  best  sense,  but  to  still  try 
to  show  a  common  touch,  a  sense  of  be- 
ing in  tune  with  the  people.  I  don't  think 
it's  very  complicated.  I  think  she  has 
done  her  duty.  You  know,  life  thrust  her 
into  certain  circumstances,  and  she  did 
an  excellent  job  of  dealing  with  the  hand 
she  was  dealt  in  life.  We  should  all  do 
so  well." 

If  the  60s  were  the  decade  in  which 
the  whole  country  liberalized,  the  70s 
were  dominated  by  the  failure  of  all  gov- 
ernments, left  and  right,  to  confront  the 
economic  decay  of  the  country  and  in 
particular  the  overweening  power  of  the 
labor  unions.  The  Queen's  Silver  Jubilee, 
in  1977,  came  at  an  unhappy  moment, 
when  the  Labour  government  had  to  be 
bailed  out  by  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  Ministers  were  reluctant  to  call 
a  jubilee  party,  fearing  that  no  one 
would  come.  The  punk-rock  group  the 
Sex  Pistols  then  had  a  hit  record  with  the 
lyrics  "God  save  the  Queen  /  She  ain't  no 
human  being,"  which  was  taken  to  rep- 
resent the  view  of  the  young.  It  did  not, 
and,  in  the  event,  the  country  surprised 
itself  with  the  depth  of  the  affection  ex- 
pressed for  the  Queen  across  the  land. 
The  Queen  herself  was  moved  and  de- 
lighted. 

The  task  of  tackling  Britain's  problems 
was  left  to  Margaret  Thatcher,  who  took 
office  in  1979  and  invented  a  new  style 
of  leadership  for  Britain:  apparently  un- 
compromising, and  destructive  of  the 
easy  consensus  which  had  obtained  till 
then.  The  monarchy  abides  by  consen- 
sus, and  there  were  those  who  believed 
that  the  Queen  found  Mrs.  Thatcher's 
confrontational  style  of  government  un- 


settling. But  others  argue  that  she  must 
have  been  happy  that  someone  was  at 
last  coming  to  grips  with  the  very  real 
economic  problems  of  the  country. 

Mrs.  Thatcher  saw  herself  as  a  radi- 
cal, but  she  was  a  devout  monarchist; 
her  curtsies  would  reach  Australia.  She 
was  desperately  upset  when  newspapers 
claimed  that  the  Queen  disapproved  of 
her  relentless  battle  with  the  miners' 
union  during  its  long  and  bloody 
1984-85  strike.  The  press  reports  upset 
the  Queen  too— whatever  she  really  felt, 
she  did  not  want  to  be  seen  to  be  under- 
mining her  prime  minister.  And  what 
did  she  really  feel?  Typically,  no  one 
knows.  But  she  was  very  kind  to  Mrs. 
Thatcher  after  she  left  office  in  1990. 


V 


he  monarchy  has  not 
been  spared  upheavals 
of  its  own.  The  80s  be- 
/  gan  with  the  triumphal 

C^  marriage  of  Prince 

Charles  to  Lady  Diana  Spencer  and  end- 
ed with  their  union  already  in  tatters.  The 
90s  were  worse.  The  marriages  of  three 
of  the  Queen's  four  children,  starting  with 
Princess  Anne's  in  1992,  ended  in  disil- 
lusion and  divorce.  Newspapers  had  a 
feeding  frenzy.  The  standing  of  the  royal 
family  declined,  though  polls  showed  that 
that  of  the  Queen  herself  remained  re- 
markably constant  throughout. 

.After  Windsor  Castle,  perhaps  her  fa- 
vorite of  her  several  homes,  caught  fire 
in  1992,  there  was  a  storm  of  protest, 
led  by  the  press,  when  the  government 
announced  it  would  pay  for  the  repairs. 
John  Major,  the  conservative  prime  min- 
ister, was  shocked.  "I  have  to  admit,"  he 
recently  told  me,  "I  completely  mis- 
judged the  way  people  would  react.  I 
had  thought  there  would  be  a  tremen- 
dous outbreak  of  sympathy." 

The  Queen  heeded  the  outcry;  to  pay 
for  the  repairs  she  decided  to  open  Buck- 
ingham Palace  to  the  public  in  the  sum- 
mer. A  few  days  after  the  fire,  she  made 
an  extraordinary  speech.  Her  voice  hoarse 
from  the  flu,  struggling  with  a  tempera- 
ture of  101,  she  said  that  1992  had  been 
an  annus  horribilis,  and  acknowledged 
that  no  institution,  including  the  monar- 
chy, "should  expect  to  be  free  from  the 
scrutiny  of  those  who  give  it  their  loyal- 
ty and  support,  not  to  mention  those 
who  don't."  Her  humility  and  grace  un- 
der pressure  led  the  audience  to  give  her 
a  standing  ovation.  Newspapers  were 
less  generous;  the  tabloid  The  Sun  head- 
lined its  coverage  of  the  speech,  one's 

BUM  YEAR. 

There  was  a  new  complaint  that  was 
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..  royal  yacht,  Britannia,  at 

Portsmouth,  1997.  Inset,  the  Queen  on 

a  1961  state  visit  to  Ghana,  during  a 

period  of  violence  and  Cold  War  tension. 

he  shrugged  off  the  risk  of  traveling  there, 

saying  the  world  would  he  shocked  if 

Nikita  Khrushchev  went  and  she  did  not. 


i 


increasingly  made:  that  even  if  she  was 
a  good  Queen,  the  unhappiness  of  her 
children  must  mean  she  was  a  bad  moth- 
er. She  was  certainly  the  opposite  of  Di- 
ana, who  needed  to  show  her  feelings  in 
public.  The  Queen  by  contrast  was  of 
a  generation  brought  up  to  believe  that 
public  displays  of  emotion  were  bad 
form.  During  the  war,  when  she  was  a 
teenager,  people  learned  to  accept  their 
constant  losses  with  stoicism. 

Like  many  of  her  age,  she  finds  it  hard 
to  confront  her  children's  crises  face-to- 
face.  One  friend  says  that  if  people  do 
try  to  talk  to  her  about  painful  topics 
she  might  look  embarrassed  or  change 
the  subject  or  play  with  the  dogs.  That 
does  not  mean  that  she  does  not  care, 
but  rather  that  she  cares  too  much  and 
is  afraid  of  her  own  emotions.  Her  re- 
straint, and  Prince  Philip's  more  argu- 
mentative and  assertive  personality,  must 
have  played  a  part  in  the  emotional  de- 
velopment of  their  children.  But  surely  a 
larger  point  is  that  all  families  have  their 
own  internal  dynamics,  which  are  usual- 
ly impossible  for  spectators  to  under- 
stand. In  the  case  of  this  family,  howev- 
er, commentators  and  critics  are  legion 
and  observe  no  restraint. 

I  asked  Princess  Anne  what  she 
thought  about  such  criticisms.  Her  reply 
was  typically  robust:  "Astonishing,  isn't  it, 
the  ability  of  people  to  comment  on  oth- 
er people's  private  lives  without  any  in- 
formation to  go  on?  I  simply  don't  be- 
lieve that  there  is  any  evidence  whatso- 
ever to  suggest  that  she  wasn't  caring.  It 
just  beggars  belief.  I  mean,  we  as  chil- 
dren may  have  not  been  too  demanding 
in  the  sense  that  we  understood  what  the 
limitations  were  in  time,  and  the  respon- 
sibilities placed  upon  her  as  monarch,  for 
things  that  she  had  to  do  and  the  travels 
that  she  had  to  make.  But  I  don't  mean 
she  didn't  care  for  us  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  any  other  mother  did.  I  just  think 
it's  extraordinary  that  anybody  can  con- 
strue that  that  might  not  have  been  true." 

I  said  that  these  days,  unless  there  are 
photographs  in  the  papers,  people  don't 
believe  it.  She  replied.  "Yes,  the  sort  of 
touchy-feely  generation,  which  means 
that  if  you  don't  have  a  photograph  of 
everybody  hugging  each  other  constant- 
ly, then  you  don't  care  for  each  other. 
Completely  untrue.  Completely  untrue." 

I  asked  what  she  thought  of  1 
assertion  that  hers  was  a  dysf 
family.  "Well,  if  somebody  c< 
fine  dysfunctional  for  me  I  could 
answer  the  question.  I  think  famili 
all  different,  and  the  relationships  , 
each  other  are  all  different,  and  it 


usually  impossible  to  understand  any 
other  family's  relationship." 

The  Queen  is  sometimes  criticized  for 
not  laying  down  the  law  to  her  children. 
Princess  Anne  noted,  "If  she'd  been  a 
disciplinarian  and  said  no  to  everybody, 
we'd  have  all  been  psychoanalyzed  out 
of  existence  on  the  basis  that  we  had  too 
controlling  a  mother.  We've  been  al- 
lowed to  find  our  own  way,  and  we  were 
always  encouraged  to  discuss  problems. 
We  were  always  encouraged  to  talk  them 
through,  to  discuss  how  they  affected 
other  people.  People  have  to  make  their 
own  mistakes,  and  I  think  she's  always 
accepted  that.  I  think  we're  all  on  pret- 
ty good  speaking  terms  after  all  this 
time,  and  that's  no  mean  achievement  for 
quite  a  lot  of  families." 

y  the  late  90s  the 
country  to  which  the 
Queen  returned  from 
Kenya  in  February 
1952  had  been  utterly 
transformed.  Britain  is  more  prosperous 
than  at  any  time  in  its  history;  more 
people  have  more  freedoms  than  ever 
before.  The  country  has  undergone  the 
extraordinary  transition  from  a  homoge- 
neous, structured  imperial  power  to  a 
much  more  individualistic,  heteroge- 
neous member  of  the  European  Union 
without  serious  civil  unrest. 

But  there  is  a  downside.  Towns  and 
cities  have  been  ruined  by  careless  mod- 
ernization; regions  have  lost  their  tradi- 
tional identities.  Education  is  more  wide- 
ly available,  but  it  is  shallower.  Tolerance 
has  led  to  irresponsibility:  Britain  has 
the  highest  rate  of  teenage  pregnancies 
in  Europe  as  well  as  one  of  the  highest 
rates  of  drug  use. 

In  all  the  unending  change  only  the 
Queen  has  remained  the  same— a  small 
voice  of  calm  at  the  vortex  of  the  storm. 
But  the  calm  seemed  at  first  to  work 
against  her  when  Princess  Diana,  now  di- 
vorced from  Charles,  was  killed  in  a  Paris 
car  crash  as  her  drunken  driver  sped  to  get 
away  from  pursuing  paparazzi.  A  sort  of 
mass  hysteria  gripped  part  of  the  nation 
and  a  large  segment  of  the  press.  It  showed 
how  much  the  country  had  changed  since 
the  Queen  came  to  the  throne. 

That  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morn- 
ing, August  30  and  31,  1997,  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Charles  and  his  sons  were  on 
holiday  together  at  Balmoral  in  Scotland. 
To  everyone's  astonishment  huge  crowds 

people,  most  of  them  young,  began  to 

•   London  outside  the  Princess  of 

s  home,  Kensington  Palace,  and 

tingham  Palace,  bearing  flowers  and 


other  tokens  of  grief.  Nothing  like  this  c  i 
lective  display  of  emotion  had  ever  bt 
seen  before.  The  Queen  elected  to  stay 
Balmoral,  looking  after  her  grandso 
and  was  within  days  subjected  to  a  tin. 
of  tabloid  abuse  for  not  showing  a 
sharing  her  own  grief  with  the  people 
show  us  you  care,  shouted  the  Dc 
Express,  speak  to  us,  ma'am,  demand 
77ie  Mirror.  Tlie  Sun  went  as  far  as  to 
clare,  "There  has  been  no  expression 
sorrow  from  the  Queen  on  behalf  of  1 
nation.  Not  one  word  has  come  fron 
royal  lip.  not  one  tear  has  been  shed 
public  from  a  royal  eye."  Serious  ace 
sations  were  made  by  the  media:  that  t 
Queen  did  not  want  Prince  Charles 
fly  to  Paris  to  bring  home  Diana's 
mains,  that  she  did  not  want  the  body 
lie  in  the  chapel  at  St.  James's  Palac 
that  she  did  not  want  a  public  funer 
There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  for  the^ 
accusations.  In  fact,  one  could  argue  th 
such  media  attacks  on  the  Queen  we 
deliberately  made  to  deflect  attentii 
from  the  accusation  by  Diana's  broth 
Charles  Spencer,  that  press  harassme 
had  led  to  Diana's  death. 
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he  day  before  the  i 
neral,  the  Queen  fid 
back  to  London.  Oi> 
/  side  Buckingham  PP 

\ssr  ace  she  stopped  hh 

car,  stepped  out,  and  talked  to  people 
the  crowds  of  mourners.  This  took  sorn 
nerve— no  one  knew  whether  she  woui 
be  well  received  or  hissed.  But  amoi* 
the  crowd  there  was  almost  a  sigh  of  I 
lief.  She  then  walked  into  the  palace  an 
made  a  live  television  broadcast  in  prai 
of  Diana.  It  relieved  the  pressure,  easit 
pain  and  anguish— as  a  monarch  is  su 
posed  to  do. 

There  were  those  who  thought  that  E 
ana's  life  and  death  would  change  tl 
monarchy  forever.  But  the  spasm  of  em 
tion  surrounding  her  funeral  has  not  bet 
repeated.  The  anniversaries  of  Diana 
death  have  passed  with  little  recognitio: 
One  could  say  that  the  events  of  the  we& 
between  Diana's  death  and  her  funer; 
showed  a  yearning  for  the  ideal  of  mona 
chy.  In  demanding  that  the  Queen  shai 
their  grief,  Rowan  Williams,  the  Angl 
can  archbishop  of  Wales,  suggested  th; 
Britons  exhibited  "a  potent  lament  for 
lost  sacredness,  magical  and  highly  pe 
sonal. . . .  The  lost  icon  was  not  simpl 
the  dead  princess;  it  was  a  whole  mythc 
ogy  of  social  cohesion  around  anointe 
authority  and  mystery— ambiguous,  nc 
very  articulate  and  not  easy  for  eithi 
right  or  left  in  simple  political  terms." 
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Tony  Blair:  'There  are 
only  two  people  in  the  world,  frankly 

to  whom  a  prime  minister  can 

say  what  he  likes. . . .  One  s  the  wife, 

the  other  s  the  Queen." 


ANOTHER 

ANNUS  HORRIBILIS 

Above,  the  Queen  at  Princess  Diana's 

funeral,  September  9,  1997.  The  day 

before,  in  the  face  of  growing  press 

criticism,  she  made  a  TV  address 

xtolling  her  ex-daughter-in-law.  Right, 

with  Prime  Minister  Tony  Blair,  1999. 


Whatever  accusations  were  made 
•newspapers  and  those  mourning 
■he  streets,  there  were  other  opin- 
es. The  Queen  received  thousands 
Betters  from  ordinary  people  all 
flr  the  country.  Many  said  that  they 
fe  they  must  express  their  sympathy 
ft  outrage  for  the  way  in  which  she  had 
Bn  attacked  by  the  press.  "We  do  not 
S  like  this"  was  the  common  message, 
^together,  it  seems  clear  to  me  the 
ftk  showed  that  people  did  not  want 
I  of  the  Queen— they  wanted  more. 

couple  of  months  lat- 
er, at  her  golden  wed- 
ding anniversary,  the 
(>  /  ^f—^  Queen  showed  she 
f  knew  that  the  monar- 

I  is  a  living  thing  which  must  always 
Aige.  She  said  that  monarchy  "exists 
w  with  the  support  and  consent  of  the 
■pie."  Consent  to  politicians,  she  noted, 
'•(pressed  through  the  ballot  box.  "For 
Ha  Royal  Family,  however,  the  message 
Jjften  harder  to  read,  obscured  as  it  can 
Ay  deference,  rhetoric  or  the  conflict- 
■currents  of  public  opinion.  But  read  it 
w'must." 
'he  thanked  people  for  their  support 
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during  the  troubled  days  after  Diana's 
death,  and  went  on  to  say,  "It  is  you,  if 
I  may  now  speak  to  all  of  you  directly, 
who  have  seen  us  through,  and  helped 
us  to  make  our  duty  fun.  We  are  deeply 
grateful  to  you,  each  and  every  one." 
Tony  Blair  used  the  occasion  to  affirm 
his  monarchist  credentials,  calling  the 
Queen  "a  symbol  of  unity  in  a  world  of 
insecurity  where  nothing  stays  the  same." 
He  said  that  her  advice  was  worth  hav- 
ing not  just  because  of  her  experience 
but  because  "she  is  an  extraordinarily 
shrewd  and  perceptive  observer  of  the 
world." 

In  a  recent  interview  with  me  Blair 
said  that  in  his  weekly  meetings  with  the 
Queen  he  may  tell  her,  "Look,  this  is 
what  I'm  trying  to  do,  and  why  I'm  try- 
ing to  do  it. . . .  There  is,  partly  because 
of  the  experience  she  has,  an  ability  there 
to  give  advice  and  counsel  which  can  be 
in  certain  circumstances  extremely  help- 


ful and  to  the  point."  After  September  11, 
he  said,  "obviously  there  was  a  huge  fo- 
cus on  the  Arab  world,  and  that  is  some- 
thing she  has  immense  experience  of. 
She's  dealt  with  many  of  the  ruling  fam- 
ilies over  a  long,  long  period  of  time,  and 
she  has  a  lot  of  real  insight  into  how  they 
work,  how  they  operate,  how  they  think, 
the  best  way  of  trying  to  make  sure  that 
we  reach  out  to  them.  So  I  mean,  that's 
just  one  example  of  where  that  accumu- 
lated experience  is  important." 

Publicly,  she  was  quick  to  react  to 
the  terrorist  attacks  on  the  United 
States.  Americans  were  touched  when 
she  ordered  the  Guard  at  Buckingham 
Palace  to  play  "The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner." She  wrote  a  letter  for  the  British 
victims  of  the  attacks  that  was  read  at  a 
service  in  New  York.  It  ended  with  the 
memorable  phrase  "Grief  is  the  price  we 
pay  for  love." 

Bill  Clinton,  who  was  in  the  congrega- 
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tion,  said  to  me,  "It  was  a  stunning  sentence, 
so  wise  and  so  true.  It  somehow  made  peo- 
ple feel  better,  making  us  understand  that  we 
were  grieving  because  we  had  had  that  love." 
Recently,  Clinton  made  a  point  of  seeing 
her  when  both  of  them  were  in  Australia. 
Afterward  he  said  that  he  had  always  liked 
her,  that  she  was  wise,  and  that  whenever 
he  visited  her  he  came  away  feeling  better. 

There  is  an  alternative  to  the  Queen  if 
the  British  people  want  it— as  Prince 
Philip  has  often  said.  It  is  a  republican  pres- 
ident, a  nominally  elected  head  of  state.  Per- 
haps that  will  arrive.  Perhaps  the  intrusive, 
prurient,  judgmental,  and  celebrity-obsessed 
society  which  we  have  become  cannot  sus- 
tain a  monarchy.  It  is  hard  to  know  whether 
it  is  fair  to  ask  Prince  William  to  surrender 
his  life  to  this  particular  constitutional  sys- 
tem in  a  country  that  may  no  longer  be  emo- 
tionally capable  of  supporting  it. 

In  the  end  the  survival  of  the  monarchy 
depends  on  the  importance  to  public  life 
that  people  accord  history,  emotion,  and 
belief  as  well  as  reason.  The  monarchy  has 
been  with  Britain  for  a  thousand  years,  and 
I  believe  ending  it  would  cause  enormous 
disruption  and  pain. 

Harold  Macmillan,  the  Queen's  third 
prime  minister,  fantasized  about  the  repub- 
lican alternative.  "Imagine,"  he  once  said,  "if 
at  this  moment,  instead  of  the  Queen,  we 
had  a  gentleman  in  evening  clothes  . . .  who 


had  been  elected  by  some  deal  made  be- 
tween the  extreme  Right  and  extreme  Left! 
Then  we  would  all  have  to  wait  for  the  next 
one,  another  little  man,  who  is  it  going  to 
be?  . . .  'Give  it  to  X,  you  know  he's  been 
such  a  bad  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
instead  of  getting  rid  of  him,  let's  make  him 
the  next  President  . . .  '  Can  you  imagine  it? 
I  mean,  it  doesn't  make  sense,  that  would  be 
the  final  destruction  of  colour  and  life  and 
sense  of  past  in  this  country,  wouldn't  it?" 

I  think  it  would. 

Until  a  few  weeks  ago  it  was  fashionable, 
at  least  in  the  London  media,  to  predict 
that  the  jubilee  would  be  a  damp  squib. 
But  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
of  all  ages  who  turned  out  to  honor  the 
Queen  Mother  in  early  April  gave  the  lie  to 
that.  I  joined  the  long  lines  of  people  wait- 
ing up  to  six  hours  to  file  past  the  Queen 
Mother's  coffin  in  Westminster  Hall.  It  was 
an  extraordinary  sight  as  mourners  walked 
quietly  through  the  huge  11th-century  hall 
where  Sir  Thomas  More,  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
Guy  Fawkes  had  all  been  tried  and  con- 
demned, where  coronation  banquets  were 
held  until  1821,  and  where  George  VI  and 
Winston  Churchill  had  also  lain  in  state. 
The  procession  was  part  of  that  continuity 
which  monarchs  can  bestow.  People  were 
quiet  but  happy;  they  said  they  wanted  to 
remember  the  Queen  Mother  for  her  long 
and  cheerful  presence  in  their  lives.  The 
Queen  herself  was  applauded  by  the  crowds 


when  she  drove  away  from  the  hall.  It  w 
a  wonderful  moment,  which  finally  laid 
rest  the  ghosts  of  Diana's  death.  The  Que 
was  hugely  touched  and  said  to  friends  tl 
it  was  one  of  the  most  moving  responses  s 
had  ever  experienced.  Publicly,  she  thank 
the  British  people  "from  my  heart  for  t  » 
love  you  gave  [the  Queen  Mother]  duri  * 
her  life  and  the  honor  you  now  give  h  t 
in  death."  A  million  people  turned  o^; 
to  watch  the  funeral  cortege. 

Street  parties  and  other  celebrations  zfo 
now  being  planned  all  over  the  count  «■ 
for  the  jubilee  holiday— the  first  weekei  i 
in  June.  It  seems  pretty  certain  that  Brita 
will  once  more  be  in  the  mood  to  rejoin- 
in  our  luck  in  having  as  head  of  staler 
through  50  turbulent  years,  a  woman  i  ± 
spired  above  all  by  her  sense  of  humb  1 
duty  to  God  and  her  country.  The  philos ;( 
pher  Roger  Scruton  put  it  well  recently: '  | 
ever  the  word  'irenic'  could  be  applied  to  I 
public  figure,  it  must  surely  be  to  her,  wUfr 
has  placed  herself  and  her  office  at  the  sink 
vice  of  her  country  during  50  years  of  citii 
tural  decline. . .  .  The  emotion  that  tlii 
Queen  inspires  is  one  of  unbelligerent  te 
derness. . . .  She  was  born  to  her  office  ari>i 
could  not  avoid  it.  Her  duties  were  ar* 
chosen  and  she  symbolises  through  hi. 
dedicated  life  the  sacrifices  upon  whifljfe 
nations  depend  and  of  which  they  becon>v 
conscious  when  threatened."  She  is  and  si  i 
should  be  cherished.  □ 


Cornel  West 
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E-mail  letter  ex- 
pressing solidarity  with  Afro-Am  and  im- 
ploring its  faculty  to  stay. 

But  outside  Harvard,  sympathy  was  run- 
ning in  the  opposite  direction:  away  from 
West  and  company.  Not  that  anyone  doubt- 
ed that  Summers,  famously  abrasive  had  ruf- 
fled West's  feathers.  "I'm  sure  Larry  did  of- 
fend Cornel,"  says  an  acquaintance  of  Sum- 
mers's who  spoke  with  him  not  long  after  the 
incident  flared  into  page-one  headlines.  Sum- 
mers is  "extremely  smart— he  loves  to  argue 
in  a  forensic  way.  He's  kind  of  famous  for  be- 
ing at  a  meeting  and  rolling  his  eyes.  I'd  be 
surprised  if  he  was  capable  of  expressing 
[his  thoughts]  to  Cornel  West  without  of- 
fending him."  O.K.:  no  si:,!e  points  for  Sum- 
mers. But  what  about  the  content  of  his  cri- 
tique? Was  he  really  being  so  unreasonable? 
"From  Larry  Summers's  perspective,  "we 
have  17  University  Prof  ociolo- 

gist  Alan  Wolfe. 
vard  from  his  p 
Boston  College.  "He  . 
they're  doing."  Some  wru 
bled  that  they  would  never  I 


sure  Summers  as  Harvard's  black  faculty 
seemingly  had  done.  Others  praised  Sum- 
mers for  standing  up  to  West,  a  pampered 
"academostar"  (in  the  current  phraseology) 
whose  high-flying  career— the  lectures  at 
$12,000  a  pop,  the  six-figure  book  contracts, 
the  CD— was  making  a  mockery  of  Harvard 
traditions  and  standards.  Maybe  the  real 
problem  was  that  West  and  his  colleagues 
were  spoiled  rotten.  "There  are  lots  of  people 
quietly  supporting  Summers,  and  wish  he 
would  tell  [West]  to  fuck  off,"  a  prominent 
Ivy  League  professor  told  me  in  January, 
when  the  controversy  was  raging.  "Mr.  Sum- 
mers seems  to  have  actually  wanted  excel- 
lence from  Mr.  West."  lamented  Shelby  Steele, 
the  black  essayist,  on  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal's op-ed  page.  "His  rebuke  for  failing  to 
deliver  excellence  was  an  act  of  social  re- 
sponsibility." 

To  many,  Summers's  mistake  had  not 
been  in  confronting  West  but  in  backing 
down.  Accusations  such  as  "racial  shake- 
down," "a  feast  of  victimology,"  and  "mau- 
m  auing"  appeared  not  only  in  the  predict- 

e  venues  of  the  right— The  Wall  Street 

National  Review— but  also  in  liberal 

such  as  Slate  and  Tlie  Boston  Globe. 

1  : -sensitive  New  York  Times  pub- 


lished a  think  piece  weighing  the  perils  i>j 
"crying  race."  Some  accounts  suggested 
West  was  lobbying  Summers  on  affirmath 
action.  In  fact,  he  had  never  raised  the  L., 
sue.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  had  Summers,  i 

Such  misconceptions  are  old  newajl 
West.  For  nearly  a  decade  now,  he  has  bay 
a  magnet  for  debate  and  controversy,  sore 1 1 
observers  convinced  he  is  one  of  America"  • 
premier  intellectuals,  others  no  less  certaii  \ 
he  is  a  fraud,  a  self-adoring  showboat  why, 
epitomizes  nearly  everything  wrong  wit> 
academic  life  in  our  time.  The  starknesscv, 
this  either/or  is  what  makes  West  so  con-i, 
pelling  a  public  figure.  But  many  of  his  peet;  ( 
were  left  wondering  just  why  he  had  seize, 
center  stage  in  this  controversy,  one  tht 
has  for  months  been  chipping  away  at  hi  i, 
reputation. 

January  21  is  a  damp,  gray  day  in  Cair ij' 
bridge.  Snowrlakes  dissolve  like  paste  o  | 
the  streets  around  Harvard  Square,  whic 
is  much  more  subdued  than  normal.  Iteilj,: 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.'s  birthday,  and  th  - 
university  is  officially  closed. 

In  the  lobby  of  the  Charles  Hotel,  10  mir  . 
utes  early  for  a  12:30  appointment,  Cornt 
West  glides  toward  me,  coatless  as  always  k 
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d  in  his  signature  dark  three-piece  suit,  a 
ck  scarf  wound  around  his  neck.  I'm  re- 
red— and  a  little  surprised— to  see  him. 
ly  yesterday  The  Boston  Globe  reported 
t  he  had  "'become  reclusive,"  communi- 
ing  with  the  outside  world  through  inter- 
diaries.  In  fact,  this  rendezvous  was  ar- 
Iged  only  after  pleading  with  his  literary 
|  nt,  who  at  last  reported,  after  heart- 
bping  delay,  that  West  would  be  available 
I  lunch  if  I  presented  myself  in  Cam- 
lge.  What  she  didn't  say,  and  West  didn't 
er,  was  that  he'd  placed  a  strategic  call  or 
to  check  on  me. 

Vho  could  blame  him?  The  dustup  with 
iry  Summers  is  only  one  of  West's  con- 
is.  His  third  marriage,  to  Elleni  Gebre 
lak,  an  Ethiopian  aids  activist,  dissolved 
year.  And  just  before  Thanksgiving,  a 
ine  medical  checkup  revealed  a  tumor  in 
t's  prostate.  He  is  scheduled  for  surgery  at 
norial  Sloan-Kettering  Cancer  Center,  in 
ihattan,  a  week  after  our  meeting.  "That 
.1.?  I  wouldnt  put  that  on  the  Ku  Klux 
,"  West  says  at  Henrietta's  Table,  the 
sant  restaurant  he  has  chosen.  "They  put 
lloon  in,  and  it  stays  there  for  an  hour 
a  half.  Next  door  a  woman  was  hollering 
ie  top  of  her  voice,  almost  like  Dante's 
■no.  Hour  and  a  half!  Whoa!  You  realize 
tein  was  right."  Right  about  time  as  a  rel- 
measure,  he  means.  "Reading  Plato's 
jgues  for  an  hour  and  a  half  versus  be- 
n  that  thing  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Dif- 
lt  sense  of  time  in  a  qualitative  sense." 
surgery  would  prove  to  be  a  complete 
ess,  and  West  is  now  on  leave  recuper- 
and  gradually  resuming  his  schedule.) 
test  splays  his  fingers  across  his  abdo- 
broadly  indicating  that  the  growth 
pread.  His  strong  hands  hint  at  inner 
of  physical  force.  So  does  his  lean 
ique  in  its  tight  casing  of  vest  and 
e  shirt  and  softly  patterned  gray  tie.  A 
e  under  six  feet,  he  appears  taller,  ow- 
n  part  to  his  midsize  Afro,  a  relic  of 
lack  Power  days.  As  an  undergradu- 
JVest  was  co-president  of  Harvard's 
:  Students  Association.  Today  it  is  a 
1  organization;  back  then  it  was  a 
nt  political  group.  In  1972,  when  West 
19,  the  B.S.A.  staged  a  major  protest 
ist  the  administration.  "We  took  over 
resident's  office,"  he  recalls  with  un- 
irrassed  nostalgia. 

rest  one-on-one  is  very  much  like  the 
lecture-hall  showman  who  dispenses 

written  texts,  preferring  to  improvise 
his  apparently  bottomless  fund  of 

'ledge.  Lunch  today,  it  is  clear,  will  be 

linar.  Not  on  the  sins  of  Larry  Sum- 
Harvard,  or  West's  critics,  but  on  an 
of  European  writers  and  thinkers, 
of  them  born  in  the  19th  century: 

lew  Arnold,  Anton  Chekhov.  Thomas 


Mann.  Bertrand  Russell,  Alfred  North 
Whitehead— the  names  tumble  forth  collo- 
quially, often  paired  with  the  publication 
dates  of  minor  or  forgotten  works.  West  is 
not  just  erudite;  he  is  besotted  with  learning. 
He  recommends  an  obscure  biography  of 
Friedrich  Nietzsche,  explains  how  he  revised 
his  low  opinion  of  Walt  Whitman  on  the 
basis  of  arguments  put  forth  by  the  phi- 
losopher George  Kateb,  relates  a  conver- 
sation he  had  the  year  before  with  the 
semi-reclusive  philosopher  John  Rawls.  On 
it  goes,  a  dizzying  tour  d'horizon  lasting 
some  90  minutes,  during  which  West's  lunch 
goes  untouched,  maybe  even  unnoticed. 
His  antennae  seem  attuned  only  to  human 
vibrations,  and  he  has  picked  up  a  distress 
signal:  two  men,  both  elderly,  both  white, 
hover  diffidently  near  the  table,  looking  for 
an  opening.  He  springs  to  his  feet  and, 
bending  lithely,  in  a  kind  of  bow,  greets  one 
of  the  two:  "How  you  doin',  my  man?" 
Beaming,  the  visitor  introduces  his  compan- 
ion, who  will  be  teaching  at  Harvard  next 
year.  "Well,  we're  glad  to  have  you,"  West 
says,  gripping  his  hand.  "It's  a  blessing.  Only 
for  a  year?  It's  still  a  blessing  to  have  you." 

"Been  active  the  past  couple  of  weeks?" 
the  first  man  asks. 

"Too  active,"  West  says  with  a  laugh.  The 
pair  leave,  aglow.  Seated  again.  West  stud- 
ies them  for  a  long  moment.  "I  don't  know 
who  that  guy  is,"  he  concludes. 

I've  seen  social  tact  so  developed  in  only 
one  other  person,  West's  friendly  debating 
opponent  William  F.  Buckley  Jr.,  who  like 
West  is  trapped  in  the  strange,  murky  nebu- 
la of  intellectual  celebrity— half  despised, 
half  adored.  As  Buckley's  biographer,  I've 
had  ample  occasion  to  watch  him  in  pub- 
lic. A  cherished  elder  at  76,  he  floats  through 
restaurants  and  hotel  lobbies  passively  ac- 
cepting the  world's  devotion  with  an  ex- 
pression of  constant  delighted  surprise,  but 
his  eyes  have  a  fierce  roving  glitter— they 
seem  able  to  pick  out  potential  crackpots. 
West's  disarming  apparatus,  though  also 
on  permanent  high  alert,  appears  triggered 
by  a  different  mechanism.  "It's  frustrating 
to  walk  [with  him]  through  Harvard  Yard," 
says  Martha  Nadell,  West's  head  teaching 
fellow,  who  has  been  with  him  for  five  years. 
"It  takes  30  minutes.  He  talks  to  everyone, 
greets  them  all.  Whether  it's  a  homeless 
person  or  Professor  or  Dean  So-and-So.  He 
treats  them  all  the  same.'  Some  stars  en- 
dure the  public's  attention.  A  few  enjoy  it. 
Wes,t  seems  to  bask  in  it. 

Not  that  he  is  embraced  by  one  and 
all.  News  of  his  cancer  brought  in  a  thick- 
batch  of  correspondence,  much  of  it  varia- 
tions on  the  theme  "I  hope  you  die."  Then 
there  are  the  taxi  drivers  who  whiz  by  him 
on  the  streets  of  Manhattan,  refusing  his 
fare,  the  run-ins  with  verbally  abusive  cops, 
the  man  who  once  stood  outside  a  window 


of  West's  house  near  Harvard  and  pointed  a 
gun  at  West's  wife.  Add  to  this  the  assorted 
minor  indignities,  sadly  comic:  West,  a  newly 
minted  professor,  being  mistaken  for  a  cam- 
pus janitor;  West  removing  his  jacket  on  an 
overheated  train  only  to  be  asked,  in  his  vest 
and  tie,  if  he'd  be  collecting  tickets  soon. 

Our  sense  of  the  past  has  become  attenu- 
ated, so  thinned  and  flattened  by  the  clutter 
of  events  and  non-events  that  recent  history 
blurs  into  antiquity.  Thus  it's  worth  remem- 
bering that  Cornel  West,  still  in  his  40s,  be- 
longs to  the  first  generation  of  blacks  to  have 
come  of  age  fully  in  post-Jim  Crow  Ameri- 
ca. Born  to  striving  middle-class  parents  in 
Oklahoma  one  year  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  struck  down  legal  segregation  in  pub- 
lic schools,  he  grew  up  in  Sacramento.  He 
was  six  (soon  to  be  reading  the  biography 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  that  filled  his  head 
with  dreams  of  Harvard)  when  students  at 
his  parents'  alma  mater,  Fisk  University,  the 
all-black  school  in  Nashville,  seated  them- 
selves at  a  whites-only  lunch  counter,  asked 
to  be  served,  and  braced  themselves  for  beat- 
ings. A  month  before  West  turned  14,  mem- 
bers of  a  new  militant  organization,  the 
Black  Panthers,  strode  into  the  California 
state  capitol  bearing  guns.  (The  governor  was 
Ronald  Reagan,  who  once  visited  the  Wests' 
home  after  Cornel's  older  brother,  Clifton, 
won  the  mile  in  a  state  track  meet.)  Pan- 
ther headquarters  was  down  the  block  from 
the  Shiloh  Baptist  Church.  West  spent  time 
in  both  places. 

He  arrived  at  Harvard  in  1970,  one  of 
the  first  wave  of  the  Ivy  League's 
"affirmative-action  babies,"  in  the  coinage 
of  another  of  them,  Yale  law  professor  Ste- 
phen Carter.  West's  father,  Clifton,  a  civilian 
air-force  administrator,  traveled  east  with 
Cornel  to  get  him  settled.  Thoroughly  intim- 
idated by  the  forbidding  red-brick  buildings, 
the  heavy  gates,  the  air  of  privilege  tended 
carefully  over  the  centuries,  Clifton  West  as- 
sured his  son  that  C's  and  D's  were  good 
enough.  Instead,  West  graduated  magna  cum 
laude— in  three  years.  At  the  same  time, 
he  held  down  a  campus  job,  volunteered 
mornings  at  a  children's  breakfast  program 
in  the  black  neighborhood  of  Jamaica  Plain, 
and  revamped  the  education  program  at 
a  neighborhood  church.  The  summer  fol- 
lowing his  freshman  year  he  managed 
the  campaign  of  a  black  city  councilman 
in  Sacramento  and  wrote  a  long  paper  on 
the  experience  for  Harvard's  Institute  of 
Politics. 

He  was  already  becoming  what  he  is  to- 
day—a walking  amalgam,  or  encyclopedia, 
of  modern  black  America  in  its  myriad  over- 
lapping incarnations.  The  immaculate  suit, 
the  delicate  gold  cuff  links,  the  defiant 
Afro,  the  bookworm's  thick  spectacles,  the 
jazzman's  beard,  the  southern  pronuncia- 
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tion  ("steel"  for  still,  "wahl"  for  while),  the 
preacherly  cadences.  Each  is  a  clue,  or  mo- 
tif, part  of  the  complex  identity  he  has  wo- 
ven—his "layers"  and  "orbits,"  as  Toni  Mor- 
rison puts  it.  So  is  West's  degree  in  Near 
Eastern  language  and  literature  (he  learned 
Aramaic  and  Hebrew)  and  his  Ph.D.  from 
Princeton  in  philosophy.  But  grabbing  so 
much  of  the  world,  assimilating  so  many 
ideas  and  sensations,  so  many  idioms  and 
attitudes,  has  left  him,  perhaps,  with  no  sin- 
gle compelling  idea  of  his  own.  This  is  the 
principal  criticism  of  West's  scholarship.  In 
his  best  work,  including  his  book  Tlie  Amer- 
ican Evasion  of  Philosophy  and  the  strongest 
chapters  in  Keeping  Faith,  West  juxtaposes 
unexpected  figures  in  arresting  combina- 
tions: novelists  and  philosophers,  poets  and 
revolutionaries,  beboppers  and  lit-crit  theo- 
rists, all  are  pulled  into  a  conversation  that 
can  veer  off  in  any  number  of  directions. 

But  even  some  of  West's  admirers  con- 
cede that  he  ceased,  some  years  ago,  to  be 
a  rigorous  scholar.  The  early  attempts  to 
fuse  Marxism  and  Baptist  theology  and  to 
unite  pragmatism  and  "prophecy"  have  giv- 
en way  to  laxer  projects:  collaborations  with 
Hillary  Clinton's  onetime  guru  Michael  Ler- 
ner  and  the  feminist  Bell  Hooks;  the  CD, 
which  is  not,  in  fact,  a  rap  recording,  as  so 
many  have  said,  but  rather  a  sermon  on 
black  heritage  and  pride.  Larry  Summers  is 
quite  right:  none  of  these  is  a  typical  pro- 
duction for  a  Harvard  professor. 

Turbulence  surrounds  his  political  choices, 
too.  A  plausible  case  can  be  made  for  Bill 
Bradley,  Ralph  Nader,  even  Al  Sharpton.  But 
soon,  if  you're  Cornel  West,  you're  theoriz- 
ing on  the  innocence  of  O.  J.  Simpson,  of- 
fering support  to  Sean  Combs,  and  sharing 
a  podium  with  Louis  Farrakhan  at  the  Mil- 
lion Man  March  (despite  having  "deep  dis- 
agreements" with  him,  as  West  explained  on 
Tlie  New  York  Tlmes's  op-ed  page)., 

One  can  only  imagine  how  West's  world- 
view  looks  to  Larry  Summers,  a  very 
different  sort  of  man  by  any  measure.  Sum- 
mers entered  the  academic  empyrean  by 
birthright,  destined  from  childhood  for  Great 
Things:  his  parents  were  both  economics 
professors  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  two  of  his  uncles-  Kenneth  Arrow  and 
Paul  Samuelson— each  won  the  Nobel  Prize 
in  Economics.  Summers,  marked  for  similar 
glories,  was  reportedlj  cepted  at  Har- 

vard as  an  undergrad  (he  wenl  to  M.I.T.),  but 
made  up  for  it  by  becomin; 
of  Harvard's  graduate  econ< 
where  he  got  his  Ph.D.,  a  jol 
age  28,  tenure— making  him.  foi 
to  come,  the  youngest  tenured  professc 
Harvard's  long  history.  (A  26-year-old  math- 


ematician later  overtook  him.)  His  specialty, 
political  economy,  launched  him  beyond  the 
academy:  he  became  the  World  Bank's  chief 
economist  in  1991,  and  then,  with  Clinton's 
election,  rapidly  ascended  in  the  Treasury 
Department  under  the  wing  of  his  mentor 
Robert  Rubin.  Together,  Rubin  and  Summers 
blueprinted  the  global-trade  engine  that  pow- 
ered Clinton's  foreign  policy. 

If  Summers  personified  Clintonism's 
"right"  wing,  its  Reagan-influenced  belief  in 
market  capitalism  and  high  technology,  West, 
the  self-styled  "radical  Democrat,"  embodied 
its  1960s  legacy  of  countercultural  protest. 
Not  that  either  man  was  locked  into  a  rigid 
agenda.  Shortly  after  being  named  treasury 
secretary,  Summers  ventured  to  Harlem  to 
announce  a  new  business-mentoring  pro- 
gram, while  it  was  West's  traditionalist  de- 
fense of  "family  values,"  The  War  Against 
Parents,  written  with  the  economist  Sylvia 
Ann  Hewlett,  that  attracted  the  attention  of 
Hillary  Clinton.  In  fact,  West  was  close  to 
the  administration,  and  an  occasional  visitor 
to  the  White  House,  until  he  broke  with  the 
president  over  welfare  reform.  Thereafter  re- 
lations were  cool,  though  Bill  Clinton  asked 
West  to  speak  at  a  ceremony  at  the  Holo- 
caust Memorial  Museum  in  honor  of  Clin- 
ton's second  inauguration,  and  West  agreed. 

These  two  versions  of  liberalism,  Sum- 
mers's and  West's,  had  rubbed  each  other 
raw  in  the  realm  of  governance,  sometimes 
straining  the  limits  of  Clinton's  triangulating 
magic.  But  no  such  conflict  was  preordained 
at  Harvard,  a  laboratory  of  the  mind,  where 
competing  philosophies  flourish  side  by  side. 
If  West's  eclectic  social  gospel  jostled  up 
against  Summers's  dream  of  a  Massachu- 
setts edition  of  Silicon  Valley,  so  much  the 
better,  at  least  in  theory.  Both  men  might 
learn  something.  Neither,  in  any  case,  is 
afraid  to  mix  it  up.  Whether  deploring  the 
"nihilism"  of  the  urban  underclass  or  urging 
Jews  to  rethink  their  stand  on  the  Palestini- 
ans, West  has  been  an  expert  mediator,  a 
broker  of  untrammeled  dialogue.  Summers's 
style  is  different,  less  hortative  than  bitingly 
direct,  marked  by  prideful  certitude.  Lobby- 
ing Congress  for  the  1995  bailout  of  Mexico 
as  treasury  undersecretary,  he  turned  law- 
makers off  with  his  inflexible  lecturer's  tone. 
Rubin,  Summers's  staunchest  backer  for  the 
Harvard  job.  had  to  make  a  strong  case  that 
his  protege  would  overcome  his  tactlessness. 

At  West's  and  Summers's  second  meet- 
ing, after  their  rift  became  public,  an  apolo- 
getic Summers  tried  to  make  amends  by  say- 
ing he'd  looked  at  Richard  Posner's  new 
book.  Public  Intellectuals:  A  Study  of  Decline, 

d  been  impressed  to  see  that  West's  acad- 

noic  citations— the  number  of  references  oth- 

lars  have  made  to  his  writings— more 

Summers's  own.  But  Summers 

>e  more  than  a  numbers  guy.  He 

v  rd  plainly  bent  on  arousing 
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the  campus  to  a  new  ideal.  In  his  inaug  j 
address  he  made  it  clear  he  wanted  the  1 
profile  faculty  back  in  the  classroom,  w^ 
they  belong,  and  mingling  with  student 
the  campus's  libraries  and  common  roc 

This  was  the  issue  on  which,  in  West's 
count,  he  was  first  confronted  by  Summei 
October— mysteriously  so,  some  say,  bea 
West  is  a  conspicuously  available  teachei 

Many  academic  stars,  able  to  write  t 
own  ticket,  become  semi-mythical  figt 
scarcely  glimpsed  by  students.  But  We; 
the  opposite.  He  lingers  in  the  classrc 
and  posts  unheard-of  office  hours:  two 
to  nine  p.m.  "He  does  more  teaching- 
sure  of  it— than  any  other  University  Pre 
sor,"  says  Anthony  Appiah.  West's  Intro( 
tion  to  Afro-American  Studies  is  the  seo 
largest  course  on  campus  (roughly  75  ] 
cent  of  those  enrolled  are  not  black).  F 
istration  was  so  high  in  the  fall  of  20( 
nearly  600  students— that  no  lecture  hall 
campus  could  hold  them  all.  "Thank  C 
the  Catholic  parish  put  us  in  the  basemi 
where  they  had  about  700  seats,"  says  W^ 

But  either  West's  reputation  was  unknci 
to  Summers  or  the  new  president  ch; 
to  ignore  it,  because  at  the  outset  of 
October  meeting,  West  says,  Summers  1 
got  on  a  roll,  started  with  all  the  accu 
tions,"  principally  that  West  had  mis 
three  weeks  of  classes  the  year  before  wV 
traveling  with  the  Bradley  campaign.  Wei 
reply  was  equally  direct:  "That's  not  tn 
Where 'd  you  hear  that  lie?"  From  "thh 
independent  sources,"  Summers  told  hi 
West  again  denied  it.  "I'm  a  teacher,"'' 
says  now.  "As  much  as  I  love  Bradley 
would  never  do  that." 

Still,  far  less  active  Harvard  professors  \ 
turn  over  the  occasional  class  to  a  gradu^ 
student  in  order  to  attend  a  conference  or<iI 
off-campus  seminar.  Might  West  have  del 
the  same?  Not  according  to  Martha  Nadkt 
his  head  teaching  fellow.  She  says  he  \\ 
missed  a  total  of  two  classes  in  the  past  f  ; 
years— both  when  he  attended  an  aids  c<c 
ference  in  Ethiopia  sponsored  by  Harv? 
and  organized  by  his  then  wife,  in  Noveml  i 
1999.  Others  cite  West's  conduct  followr 
September  11.  He  had  been  in  Manhatt  . 
that  day  for  the  mayoral  primary.  (llt 
backed  Fernando  Ferrer.)  Fall  classes  wMI 
to  begin  on  September  12,  and  after  theiaj 
tack  and  the  subsequent  lockdown  of  Mi\ 
hattan  the  city's  bridges  opened  at  midnigl' 
and  West  drove  through  the  night  so  as  i  j 
to  miss  his  lecture. 

In  light  of  this  history,  Summers's  accui 
tion  stung.  "I  think  he  was  wounded."  sa  ! 
Appiah.  West  is  "very  close  to  students.  H 
an  incredibly  serious  teacher. . . .  It's  a  sea  j 

dal  to  suggest  otherwise If  Summers  sa  ' 

it,  it  was  based  on  serious  misinformation 
Indeed,  a  source  close  to  Summers  told  n 
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t  in  the  first  meeting  with  West  the  presi- 
lt  'did  reference  rumors"  about  West's 
ling  missed  classes  but  had  also  "expressed 
nplete  satisfaction  with  what  West  said 
i  deeply  regrets  the  misunderstanding." 
Those  who  know  Summers  say  what  trou- 
d  him  wasn't  missed  classes  so  much  as 
sistent  reports  about  West's  "extracurric- 
|rs,"  in  particular  his  long  absences  from 
rvard  during  his  year  off.  Neil  Rudenstine, 
nmers's  predecessor,  had  authorized  this 
vity.  but  Summers  thought  it  had  kept 
st  away  from  the  campus  too  much  and 
.  cutting  into  more  serious  obligations.  "All 
mmers]  did  was  urge  him  to  do  scholar- 
vork,"  says  a  source. 

\ccording  to  West,  Summers  went  fur- 
'-  than  that,  laying  out  guidelines:  West 
ht  consider  writing  a  study  that  would 
onstruct"  a  philosophical  discipline, 
also  recalls  Summers  ending  the  meet- 
by  saying,  "I  look  forward  to  seeing 
every  two  to  three  months  to 
:e  sure  you're  doing  scholarly 
that  is  in  some  way  com- 
lsurate  with  your  position."  I 
d  several  academics  I  know 
they  made  of  this.  "Outra- 
js,"  said  a  Harvard  professor 
barely  knows  West.  Another, 
le  University  of  Michigan,  de- 
>ed  it  as  "tantamount  to  saying, 
ise  start  looking  for  another 
-we  don't  want  you  here  any- 
e.'"  A  third,  an  Ivy  League 
essor  for  two  decades,  said, 
inyone  at  [my  university]  made 
a  suggestion  to  me,  I  would 
ntly  resign.  And  if  that's  what 
Dened  with  Cornel,  the  only 
rise  to  me  is  that  he  is  still  at  Harvard." 
ut  did  Summers  really  put  the  matter 
arkly  as  West  remembers?  In  a  brief 
'ersation  I  had  with  him  in  April,  Sum- 
declined  to  comment  but  seemed  mys- 
1  by  West's  account.  His  office  told  me 
that  "administrators  don't  monitor  fac- 
members  at  universities.  They  do  try  to 
in  touch.  There  seems  to  be  a  regret- 
!  misunderstanding."  It  was  a  classic 
omon  moment:  two  men  converse  in  a 
1  and  each  comes  away  with  his  own 
on  of  what  took  place.  Summers  evi- 
ly  thought  the  meeting  had  gone  well, 
;  West  says,  "Afterward  I  told  Skip, 
resigning  on  the  spot.'" 
stead.  West  nursed  his  wounds,  sifted 
gh  his  options,  and  conferred  with  a 
riends.  One  confidante,  Toni  Morri- 
had  been  "trying  to  re-activate  an  of- 
Princeton  had  made  to  West  "several 
i  ago."  She  sits  on  a  committee— the 
members  include  poet  Paul  Muldoon 
rwhistonan  Sean  Wilentz— that  has  been 
■g  to  lure  "superstars"  to  Princeton, 
iftiniversity  had  already  been  talking  to 


Appiah.  Now  it  appeared  West  might  want 
to  make  the  move,  too.  Princeton  would 
get  two  instead  of  one. 

All  this  was  going  forward  qiietly,  dis- 
creetly, behind  closed  doors.  The  October 
meeting  with  Summers  remained  a  secret. 
West  "was  very  careful  about"  the  story, 
says  Morrison.  "He  said  I  should  not  repeat 
it.  He  was  very  hush-hush."  Even  at  Harvard 
it  was  known  "only  to  those  within  the  cir- 
cles of  Afro-Am  and  those  of  us  who  orbit 
around  it,"  one  source  told  me.  The  wide- 
spread impression,  inside  academia  and  in 
the  press,  that  West  and  company  leaked  the 
story  to  the  media  in  order  to  pressure 
Summers  is  untrue.  "It's  bunk  for  anyone 
to  suggest  West  and  Gates  were  looking  for 
attention,"  says  David  Abel,  the  Globe  re- 
porter who  broke  the  story  after  first  hear- 
ing about  it  from  a  friend  as  a  secondhand 
rumor.  "It  took  almost  two  months  for  the 
story  to  come  out— and  even  then  neither 


FIRST  ONE  OUT  THE  DOOR 

K.  Anthony  Appiah,  at  home  in  Manhattan. 

His  decision  to  leave  Harvard  made  the 

front  page  of  Tlie  New  York  Times— as  did 

Cornel  West's  three  months  later. 


West  nor  Gates  was  eager  to  talk  about  it." 
Friends  and  colleagues  of  West's  say  this 
isn't  surprising.  "Playing  the  race  card  [is] 
something  I've  never  known  [West]  to  do  in 
the  14  years  I've  known  him,"  says  Alan 
Brinkley,  the  distinguished  Columbia  Uni- 
versity historian.  In  fact,  West  has  a  history 
of  doing  just  the  opposite,  pulling  the  race 
card  off  the  table  when  others  have  placed  it 
there.  In  1994,  shortly  after  he  was  wooed 
from  Princeton  to  Harvard,  Tlie  Daily  Prince- 
tonian,  the  campus  paper,  published  a  crude- 
ly drawn  cartoon  that  depicted  West  as  a 
large  Afro  and  a  pair  of  glasses  looming 
over  a  lamp  that  suspiciously  resembled  the 
thick  lips  and  tongue  of  racist  lore.  Many 
students  and  faculty  were  incensed.  But 
West  shrugged  it  off,  saying  the  caricature 
was  "a  bit  out  of  taste,"  but  that  the  rights 
of  free  speech  should  be  paramount.  This 
time,  though,  the  story  was  much  bigger. 


As  the  controversy  grew,  West  relied  in- 
creasingly on  the  counsel  of  Harvard  law 
professor  Charles  Ogletree,  who  fended  off 
the  press  and  began  referring  to  West,  rather 
melodramatically,  as  "my  client"— which 
some  at  Harvard  saw  as  needlessly  adver- 
sarial. It  was  Ogletree,  according  to  West, 
with  whom  Jesse  Jackson  first  made  con- 
tact. "I  talked  to  Jesse  the  night  before  [his 
visit]  and  told  him  there  was  no  reason  to 
come,"  West  says.  Jackson  "asked  me  to 
appear  with  him  but  I  said  no.  It  was  New 
Year's  Day.  I  didn't  think  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  me  to  be  there.  It  would  look 
like  I  was  on  a  mission  of  some  kind." 
Gates,  too,  renowned  for  his  mastery  of 
academic  politics,  was  unhappy  about 
Jackson's  intervention.  As  for  Summers's 
supposed  lack  of  support  for  affirmative  ac- 
tion, West  says,  "I  would  never  hold  a  pres- 
ident hostage  over  affirmative  action.  There 
are  principled  reasons  for  opposing  it." 


A' 


fter  lunch.  West  and  I  hop 
into  his  1989  Cadillac  and 
cruise  over  to  Harvard's  Barker 
Center,  the  $25  million  building 
that  houses  the  Afro-American- 
studies  department  and  its  re- 
search arm,  the  W  E.  B.  Du  Bois 
Institute.  For  most  of  its  existence, 
Afro-Am  occupied  cramped  of- 
fices above  a  pharmacy  on  the 
edge  of  the  campus.  But  with 
Gates's  arrival,  in  1991,  the  trans- 
formation began.  He  rebuilt  the 
department  on  the  back  of  three 
key  appointments:  first  Appiah, 
then  West,  and  finally  Wilson.  "It 
was  hard  to  persuade  [West]  to 
come  here  in  the  first  place,"  says  Appiah, 
because  West  was  so  content  at  Princeton. 
But  Gates  had  to  have  him.  His  presence 
would  ensure  that  Afro-Am  was  not  simply 
a  gleaming  ebony  tower  but  a  beacon  of  sol- 
idarity visible  in  the  black  community  where 
West  ardently  practices  his  "public  ministry." 
This  afternoon  the  building  is  empty  be- 
cause of  the  holiday.  West  unlocks  the  door 
and  switches  on  lights.  In  the  hallway  there's 
a  bust  of  Du  Bois,  the  greatest  of  all  modern 
black  intellectuals,  and  the  first  to  receive  a 
Harvard  Ph.D.  (in  1895).  West  leads  me  to  his 
office,  crammed  with  books,  neatly  arranged 
by  author,  from  Aristotle  to  Wittgenstein. 
Next  he  hunts  up  a  bottle  of  brandy— a  gift, 
he  says— and  a  pair  of  drinking  glasses  and 
produces  a  pack  of  cigarillos.  Smoking  is 
prohibited  in  the  building,  but  we  light  up 
anyway,  sitting  in  a  handsome  faculty  lounge 
and  facing  a  ceiling-high  bookcase.  The  sem- 
inar continues.  West  is  on  to  Kafka,  Emer- 
son, and  William  James. 

A  graying  head  appears  in  the  doorway. 
"Brother  Skip!"  West  exclaims.  "How  you 
doin',  man?"  Gates,  51,  afflicted  with  a  hip 
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ailment  since  childhood,  has  just  had  re- 
placement surgery  and  is  fitted  with  an  enor- 
mous platform  boot.  He  leans  on  a  cane.  He 
seems  too  relaxed  to  be  what  many  have  as- 
sured me  he  is:  the  most  gifted  academic  en- 
trepreneur in  America.  His  domain  extends 
to  PBS  (he  hosted  a  series  on  Africa),  Mi- 
crosoft (CD-rom).  Steven  Spielberg  (consul- 
tant on  Amistad). 

"it  was  a  great  thing."  Gates  tells  West. 
"I'm  glad  you  liked  it"  He's  referring  to  a 
recent  dinner  for  West  attended  by  close 
friends.  "Everybody  was  testifying,"  Gates 
tells  me.  "Lani  Guinier  compared  [West's 
ordeal]  to  the  persecution  of  [Paul]  Robe- 
son and  Du  Bois."  both  of  whom  came  un- 
der heavy  fire  in  the  1950s  because  of  their 
outspoken  Communist  affiliations. 

Gates  has  dropped  by  just  for  a  mo- 
ment. "Listen,  open  that  window  before  all 
these  fire  alarms  go  off,"  he  tells  West. 

After  Gates  walks  off,  West  heaves  open  the 
window,  and  icy  air  gusts  in,  dissipating  the 
aromatic  fumes  of  liquor  and  tobacco.  The 
sun  is  sinking,  night  is  coming  on,  and  the 
only  light  is  the  burning  tips  of  our  cigarillos. 

On  my  walk  back  to  the  Charles  Hotel 
the  damp,  darkened  streets  send  up  a  whiff 
of  old  history.  It  mingles  with  the  spicy  fra- 
grances of  Cambridge's  ethnic  restaurants. 
Campuses  can  be  forlorn  places,  especially 
at  exam  time,  when  no  one  eats  or  sleeps 
very  well  and  each  undergraduate  feels  alone 
in  his  tiny  prison  of  anxiety. 

In  my  head  I  keep  hearing  the  pride  in 
Gates's  voice  as  he  invoked  the  great  names. 
Du  Bois  and  Robeson.  But  the  comparison 
to  West's  current  tribulations  is,  on  its  face,  a 
stretch:  Du  Bois  and  Robeson  were  ruined 
professionally,  while  Princeton  and  Harvard 
are  both  now  vying  for  West's  services. 
Gates  must  know  there  is  a  difference.  So 
must  West.  And  so,  for  that  matter,  must 
Lani  Guinier.  who  teaches  at  the  Harvard 
law  school.  So  why  exaggerate?  Is  it  self- 
aggrandizing  "victim  politics"  or  the  simple 
desire— we  all  have  it— to  dignify  a  hurt? 

I  keep  hearing,  too,  the  single  outburst 
Cornel  West  permitted  himself  after  nearly 
six  hours  of  Matthew  Arnold  and  William 
James,  of  Chekhov  and  Kafka.  He  was  re- 
calling what  he  saw  as  Summers's  accusa- 
tion that  he'd  neglected  his  students.  The 
memory  seemed  to  flood  his  complex  cir- 
cuits with  rage.  "Miss  three  weeks  and 
sneak  around  and  act  like  I'm  there  when 
I'm  not  there?  I  told  him,  'That's  the  biggest 
attack  on  my  integrity,  man.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  politics.  None  whatsoever.  It  has 
to  do  with  what  kind  of  pers 
kind  of  person  do  you  i!; 
you  think  Clifton  and  Irene  raised,  m 
That  was  my  question.  I  looked  him  dead 
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in  the  eye.  'What  kind  of  human  being  do 
you  think  I  am9'  That's  the  question  I'm 
talking  about.  That's  disrespect."  Later, 
when  I  replayed  the  tape,  the  rawness  of 
those  words,  the  directness  of  their  protest, 
was  chilling.  So  was  Toni  Morrison's  re- 
sponse when  I  asked  her  if  West  had  told 
her  about  Summers's  proposal  to  review 
West's  writing.  Yes.  she  remembered  that: 
"monitoring"  West's  work,  a  "periodic  re- 
view." And  what  did  she  make  of  it?  "You 
don't  do  that  unless  you're  dealing  with  an 
uppity  slave.  The  owner  can  monitor  [aca- 
demic] papers  because  he  owns  you." 

Of  course  the  relationship  between  West 
and  Summers  was  more  complicated 
than  that.  It  will  never  be  clear  who  held  the 
upper  hand  in  their  strange  mano  a  mano. 
If  it  really  was  Summers's  intention  to  drive 
West  from  Harvard— as  some  there  firmly 
believe— then  the  announcement  of  his  de- 
parture, on  April  12,  was  a  clear  victory  for 
the  president,  though  a  Pyrrhic  one  since 
West  now  says  Skip  Gates  too  is  leaning 
strongly  toward  leaving  Harvard.  "Skip  has 
been  talking  to  Summers  every  day,  and 
things  haven't  been  going  as  well  as  he 
hoped,"  West  told  me  on  April  15.  "There's 
an  arrogance  there  that  Skip  can't  take." 
(Gates  himself  was  guarded  on  the  subject 
when  I  spoke  with  him,  saying  only  that  he 
would  make  up  his  mind  this  summer. ) 

After  the  announcement.  West  gave  inter- 
views to  others  in  which  he  seemed  to  dwell 
obsessively  on  his  bruised  feelings,  even  go- 
ing as  far  as  to  equate  Summers  with  Ariel 
Sharon.  As  for  Summers  himself,  his  reaction 
to  West's  departure  could  hardly  be  con- 
strued as  rueful  or  even  disappointed.  "All  of 
us  in  the  Harvard  community  are  grateful  to 
Cornel  West,"  Summers  told  Tlie  New  York 
Times.  He  also  paid  tribute  to  "the  great  in- 
spiration [West]  provided."  But  his  "we  will 
miss  him"  sounded  like  an  afterthought. 

The  signals  throughout  had  been  contra- 
dictory. West  told  me  that  after  their  Janu- 
ary meeting  Summers  had  not  once  con- 
tacted him,  not  even  to  inquire  about  West's 
health  following  his  surgery.  The  two  had 
both  attended  the  memorial  service  in  March 
for  the  Harvard  philosopher  Robert  Nozick, 
who  died  in  January,  but  had  not  spoken. 
"I  tried  to  catch  Larry's  eye,"  West  said, 
"but  1  couldn't  do  it.  He  wouldn't  look  at 
me."  Then,  in  early  April,  after  two  months 
of  both  public  and  private  silence.  Sum- 
mers suddenly  barraged  West  with  phone 
messages— five  in  quick  succession,  West  told 
me.  Summers  also  sent  a  note  saying  he 
had  been  glad  to  see  West  looking  so  well 
at  the  memorial  service.  "The  door  is  open." 
the  president  added,  in  case  West  should 
to  remain  at  Harvard.  Hardly  a  plea 
n  to  stay,  especially  considering  that 
his  same  period  West  received  al- 


most weekly  phone  calls  from  Princetc 
provost.  Amy  Gutmann,  who  had  fi 
dreamed  up  the  plan,  following  the  Oc 
ber  meeting,  of  luring  the  "dream  team"  st 
en  masse. 

During  a  conversation  we  had  a  w< 
before  he  made  his  decision.  West  hin 
very  strongly  that  nothing  could  keep  h 
at  Harvard,  despite  word  from  Gates  tha 
lucrative  last-minute  deal  was  being  put 
gether.  "They  don't  get  it,"  West  said.  1 
never  been  about  money.  I  never  asked  w 
Princeton  would  pay  me.  I  just  assumec 
would  be  the  same  as  what  I  was  getti 
The  same  thing  when  I  went  to  Harvan 
never  asked  about  money."  And  indeed 
Times,  in  its  report,  said  West's  salary  a 
University  Professor,  "believed  to  be"  ab 
$200,000,  would,  if  anything,  decrease  o 
he  made  the  move. 

The  truth  is  West  may  well  earn  more  fi 
his  off-campus  activities  than  any  univei 
could  possibly  pay  him.  which  raises  anoii 
question:  given  his  speaking  fees  and  b 
advances.  West  could  easily  untether  hirr 
from  academic  life.  So  why  doesn't  he. 
consider  myself  foremost  a  teacher,"  he  ss 
"I'm  much  more  of  a  public  teacher  th;. 
public  intellectual."  This  makes  sense.  ' 
very  qualities  that  weaken  West  as  a  syst* 
atic  thinker— his  hunger  for  new  influences  - 
unstoppered  enthusiasm,  his  passion  for 
past— exalt  him  as  a  teacher.  He  conveys- 
excitement  of  learning.  Here  is  West  add.; 
ing  an  audience  in  Madison,  Wisconsin* 

Du  Bois  recognized  it  was  very  difficui 
each  and  every  one  of  us  to  want  to  be  so 
ously  questioned  and  interrogated  such  the. 
see  the  white  supremacy  and  the  mak 
premacy  and  class  arrogance,  the  nati 
arrogance  in  us.  I  always  say  to  my  v 
brothers  and  sisters,  "If  there's  some  whit 
premacy  in  me.  my  hunch  is  there's  son 
you.  Let's  have  dialogue,  see  how  we 
struggle  against  that."  . . .  Du  Bois  then  b 
his  text  with  a  poem  by  Arthur  Symons  c 
"The  Crying  of  Water"— the  same  Arthi 
inons  who  would  publish  Tlie  Symbolist  i 
ment  in  Literature  in  1899,  the  same  A\ 
Symons  who  would  go  mad  seven  years 
the  publication  of  the  poem,  the  same  A 
Symons  who  would  publish  the  poetry 
young  Irishman  named  James  Joyce, 
called  Chamber  Music.  That  particular 
[by  Symons]  echoes  the  35th  poem  in  tha 
text  by  that  young  Irishman,  Mr.  Joyce.  Dt 
chooses  that  poem  in  part.  I  think,  becai 
says  if  we're  gonna  have  a  serious  disci 
about  race,  we're  gonna  have  to  begin 
guttural  cries  and  wrenching  moans,  vi 
groans  and  primal  screams,  echoes  of 
Africans  who  jumped  off  of  slave  ships  o 
tossed  off  of  slave  ships  during  the  cen 
long  transatlantic  slave  trade.  You  all  rec 
dedication  of  Toni  Morrison's  great  cla; 
1987.  Beloved:  60  million  or  more,  consei 
estimate  of  those  who  didn't  make  it,  tl 
gotten  ones,  the  unacknowledged  ones. . . 

But  we  know,  of  course,  it  sits  at  the 
maybe  not  solely  of  the  black  experien 
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/be  it  sits  at  the  center  of  the  human  condi- 

1 In  Book  Eight  of  Homer's  Odyssey, 

:re  Odysseus,  the  man  of  sorrow,  moans  and 
ans  as  he  hears  the  song  sung  by  the  blind 
•  Demodocus  about  the  siege  of  Troy.  He's 
ng  something  about  each  and  every  one  of 
Or  recall  those  moans  and  groans  in  those 

six  pages  of  Leo  Tolstoy's  The  Death  of 
1 1lyich.  He  confronts  himself  and  his  histo- 
wrestles  with  himself  and  his  history.  Du 
s  says  yes,  that's  where  the  discussion  about 
:  begins,  with  the  struggle  over  the  evil  in  us 

in  our  society  and  in  human  history. 


i'he  message  here  isn't  complicated.  But 
|  the  range  and  exactness  of  references 
in  dramatic  force  because  of  West's  un- 
ipted  delivery;  its  pacing  and  inflections 
I  at  improvisatory  risk.  The  audience,  nev- 
quite  sure  where  this  is  all  leading,  is 
wn  into  the  performance.  In  one  of  his 
|t-known  essays,  "The  Dilemma  of  the 
jck  Intellectual,"  written  in  1985,  West 
js,  "There  are  two  organic  intellectual 
litions  in  Afro-American  life:  the  black 


Christian  tradition  of  preaching  and  the  black 
musical  tradition  of  performance."  (Italics  are 
West's.)  Like  other  black  artists,  West  unites 
both  forms.  And  he  adds  the  lecturer's  equiv- 
alent of  footnotes.  The  crowning  irony  is  that 
West,  "the  rapping  professor,"  is  probably  do- 
ing as  much  as  any  teacher  of  his  genera- 
tion to  breathe  new  life  into  the  pantheon 
of  dead  white  guys,  making  them  part  of  a 
"dialogue"  that  binds  ancient  and  modern, 
European  and  American,  white  and  black, 
male  and  female,  king  and  slave. 

This  fusion  also  represents  the  best  of 
black  studies.  Skeptics  will  never  forgive  the 
discipline  its  origins  within  the  campus 
protests  of  the  late  60s.  To  them  it  seems  in- 
curably separatist  and  thus  at  odds  with  the 
very  idea  of  pure  knowledge  and  the  search 
for  truth.  They  forget,  perhaps,  that  Ameri- 
can studies  was  seen  as  heretical  in  its  day, 
too,  as  its  own  form  of  separatism,  from  the 
Continental  tradition.  Purists  used  to  scorn 
American  studies  just  as  they  now  scorn  what 
Gates  and  West  and  company  have  wrought. 


But  the  quest  for  identity  courses  through  all 
American  history,  no  less  in  Whitman  and 
Melville  than  in  Frederick  Douglass  and  Du 
Bois.  Race  matters  because  it  is  a  prism 
through  which  the  whole  of  American  history 
can  be  filtered.  Slavery  and  its  aftermath  were 
not  simply  a  stain  on  the  national  character 
but,  in  some  sense,  an  irreducible  feature  of 
the  American  experience,  the  "precondition," 
as  West  puts  it,  of  the  country  we  are.  The 
black  Everyman  (or  woman)  has  become- 
indeed  always  has  been— the  Ur-American. 

So  too  with  Cornel  West,  whose  "public 
ministry"  is  not  so  very  different  from  the 
religious  ideals  of  Harvard's  founders—  17th- 
century  Puritans  for  whom  teaching  was  a 
form  of  spiritual  communion.  "He's  actual- 
ly a  very  old-fashioned  scholar,"  says  An- 
thony Appiah.  "He  spends  huge  amounts 
of  his  time  reading,  thinking,  seminaring, 
and  talking  to  students  at  midnight,  a  group 
of  them  gathered  around  working  with  a 
text."  Just  what  Larry  Summers  once  said 
Harvard  needs  more  of.  D 


helsea  Clinton 


tinled  from  page  188  a  private  bar  for 
literary  and  show-business  elite,  where 
Bono  of  U2  played  the  piano  for  Bill. 
Bill  had  tea  with  lemon,"  says  a  Groucho 
b  waiter.  "Bono  was  having  pink  cham- 
ne.  Bill  was  going  around  offering  to  sign 
Jgraphs  and  pose  for  photographs.  He 
I  'Would  you  like  a  picture  with  me?' " 
n  April,  the  supermarket  tabloid  the 
be  tried  to  cause  a  stir  with  the  headline 
Ilsea  elopes— but  the  cover  photo  would 
fe  been  enough.  Again  there  was  Chelsea— 
ather  there  was  her  tongue,  springing  into 
mouth  of  Ian  Klaus,  in  telephoto  detail, 
^riat  shot,  taken  on  a  trip  to  Venice,  can't 
he  kind  of  thing  the  Clintons  envision  as 
ideal  image  for  the  daughter  they  always 
i  to  portray  as  the  epitome  of  a  proper 
ng  lady— serious,  smart,  once  the  person- 
ounselee  of  the  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson, 
len  contacted  for  this  article,  the  Gin- 
said  that  as  a  matter  of  policy  they  do 
comment  on  Chelsea.) 
lut  Chelsea  is  clearly  no  longer  controlled 
ler  parents.  The  stream  of  steamy  pho- 
'aphs  has  done  what  no  one  would  have 
tght  possible  years  ago,  when  Chelsea 
a  girl  with  braces  in  billowing  Laura 
ley  dresses:  Chelsea  Clinton  has  become 
x  symbol.  She's  the  new  J.F.K.  Jr. 


J 


hen  Chelsea  was  a  little  girl,  her  fa- 
ther, then  governor  of  Arkansas,  kept 
nail  desk  in  his  office  where  she  could 
ter  "work."  In  the  age  of  baby-boomer 
:nting,  lots  of  dads  like  to  include  their 
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children  in  the  workplace,  but  probably 
none  with  as  heightened  a  sense  of  images 
as  Bill  Clinton.  As  a  16-year-old  boy  who  al- 
ready knew  he  wanted  to  be  president,  Bill 
made  sure  to  have  his  photograph  taken 
with  President  John  F.  Kennedy  on  a  trip, 
with  the  Boys  Nation  group,  to  the  Rose 
Garden  in  1963— an  image  he  would  use  to 
his  political  advantage  later.  He  no  doubt  be- 
came aware  of  another  shot,  snapped  that 
same  year,  of  Kennedy  with  his  son,  John  ju- 
nior, scrambling  beneath  his  desk  in  the 
Oval  Office. 

If  Chelsea  Clinton  thinks  of  herself  as  a 
political  legacy,  it's  no  wonder.  She  has 
watched  her  mother  go  from  First  Lady  to 
senator  of  New  York  amid  speculation  that 
Hillary  Clinton  will  one  day  run  for  presi- 
dent. "Most  presidents'  children— they  sink 
like  stones  once  their  parent  leaves  office," 
says  Gil  Troy,  a  presidential  historian.  "But 
this  is  a  different  age."  A  president's  son  cur- 
rently occupies  the  White  House;  there  are 
more  women  in  the  Senate  than  ever  before— 
13.  If  the  timing  isn't  right  for  Hillary,  it  just 
may  be  for  Chelsea. 

It  was  her  mother  who  first  compared 
their  family  to  the  Kennedys,  in  her  1996 
best-seller,  //  Takes  a  Village.  Just  prior  to 
moving  into  the  White  House,  Hillary  said,  she 
spent  time  with  Jacqueline  Kennedy  Onas- 
sis,  who  offered  advice  on  being  the  parent 
of  a  president's  daughter.  "She  stressed  the 
importance  of  giving  children  as  normal  a 
life  as  possible,"  Hillary  wrote,  "of  grant- 
ing them  the  chance  to  fight  their  private 
battles  while  protecting  them  from  public 
exposure." 

In  the  book,  a  tract  on  children's  issues, 


Hillary  can  be  seen  as  a  sort  of  sagacious 
mother  figure  in  the  communal  Village,  us- 
ing many  examples  from  the  life  of  Chelsea 
to  illustrate  healthy  methods  of  child  rearing. 
The  most  vivid  is  one  in  which  Bill  hurls  in- 
sults about  himself  to  six-year-old  Chelsea  at 
the  dinner  table,  so  that  the  little  girl  can 
gain  "mastery  over  her  emotions"  before  en- 
countering attacks  on  her  father  during  his 
second  campaign  for  governor  of  Arkansas. 

"She  was  always  obviously  very  interested 
in  what  her  parents  were  doing  and  in  glob- 
al issues  that  the  president  was  wrestling 
with,"  says  P.  J.  Crowley,  former  national- 
security  spokesman.  At  15,  Chelsea  sur- 
prised her  father  by  asking  for  a  ticket  to  his 
State  of  the  Union  address.  "She  certainly  is 
interested  in  the  substance  of  politics,"  says 
former  health  secretary  Donna  Shalala. 

Particularly  in  his  last  year  in  the  White 
House,  Bill  Clinton  seemed  to  be  rather 
openly  grooming  his  daughter  for  a  career 
in  politics— something  perhaps  encouraged 
by  Chelsea  herself.  In  March  of  2000,  she 
traveled  with  the  president  on  a  tour  of 
Southeast  Asia.  That  September  he  sent 
her  as  an  official  U.S.  representative  to  the 
2000  Olympic  Games  in  Sydney.  At  the 
Olympics,  the  press— which  for  eight  years 
had  essentially  honored  the  Clintons'  insis- 
tence on  Chelsea's  privacy— began  to  chafe 
when  the  First  Daughter  continued  to  refuse 
to  answer  even  the  blandest  sort  of  ques- 
tions. (Do  you  like  the  Opera  House?  "I 
think  we  all  love  the  Opera  House,"  inter- 
jected Shalala,  her  traveling  companion.) 
"This  is  all  getting  weird,"  said  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  adding  that  the  Games  were  "fi- 
nanced with  taxpayer  dollars  ...  so  couldn't 
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she  do  more  than  stand  there  and  smile?" 
The  sudden  presence  of  Chelsea  in  a 
quasi-official  position  next  to  her  father  was 
attributed  to  the  posi-Monicagate  chill  be- 
tween Bill  and  Hillary,  who  was  now  busy 
campaigning  for  senator  of  New  York.  In 
the  fall  of  2000,  Chelsea  took  a  semester 
off  from  school  to  campaign  alongside  her 
mother.  Although  she  was  veritably  mute 
throughout  the  many  stops  around  New 
York  State,  Chelsea's  presence  proved  win- 
ning. The  New  York  Times  described  her  as 
a  "quiet  political  force"— as  always  a  sup- 
port in  Hillary's  ongoing  effort  to  portray 
herself  as  a  warm  human  being. 

In  1999,  Bill  included  Chelsea  at  the  table 
at  Camp  David  for  peace  talks  between 
Palestinian  leader  Yasser  Arafat  and  Israeli 
prime  minister  Ehud  Barak.  The  Israeli  dele- 
gation reportedly  complained  to  the  presi- 
dent, asking  what  she  was  doing  there. 

When  the  world  changed  forever  on 
September  11,  so  did  the  world  of 
Chelsea  Clinton.  In  the  wake  of  the  disas- 
ter, the  so-called  Greta  Garbo  of  American 
politics  spoke  in  the  December  issue  of  the 
now  defunct  Talk  magazine. 

While  the  fact  of  the  piece  was  widely 
noted  by  the  press,  the  actual  content  went 
largely  uncommented  on.  No  one  picked  up 
on  Chelsea's  emotional  announcement  that 
she  was  running  for  president— or  something 
like  it,  someday. 

"Before  and  After"— billed  as  a  memoir 
of  Chelsea's  day  in  New  York  on  the  day 
the  planes  hit— reads  like  a  coming-of-age 
story,  an  Oprahesque  attempt  to  deal  with 
feelings  about  terrorism's  coming  to  Ameri- 
ca's shores,  and  a  campaign  speech,  all 
rolled  into  one.  It's  very  Clintonian. 

"I  don't  know  very  much  these  days," 
Chelsea  wrote.  "Before  September  11  I 
wouldn't  have  believed  I  had  many  inno- 
cences left. . . .  I  had  mourned  with  the  vic- 
tims of  the  USS  Cole,  seen  lives  devastated 
by  floods  in  the  Midwest  and  wrecked  by 
earthquakes  in  Turkey  ..." 

This  melancholy  "I,"  who  never  mentions 
the  name  of  her  famous  mother  and  father, 
takes  it  for  granted  that  we  know  which  com- 
passionate, globe-trotting  public  figure  we  are 
hearing  from.  But  if  we  think  we  know  her. 
she  is  clearly  out  to  frame  a  new  image.  There 
are  many  electable  Chelseas  in  the  piece. 

There  is  Chelsea,  girl  of  the  people:  after 
seeing  the  news  on  television,  Chelsea  said, 
she  ran  into  the  streets  (she  was  in  town 
visiting  a  friend),  where  sh«  b 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  New  V 
feared  they  were  running  for  their  lives.  : 
was  expounding  on  the  detriments  of  Bush's 
tax  cut  as  we  approached  Grand  Central 
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Terminal  and  were  met  with  hordes  of 
people  running  out  of  the  station  ..." 

There  is  Chelsea,  champion  of  the  Sep- 
tember dead:  days  after  the  attacks,  Chelsea 
said,  she  and  her  father  "walked  around  and 
listened  to  people's  stories,"  during  which 
she  started  giving  interviews,  in  order  to 
let  grieving  relatives  "stand  behind  me  so 
that  the  cameras  might  light  on  their  loved 
ones'  pictures."  There  is  Chelsea,  a  devot- 
ed daughter:  "As  he  always  does,  my  father 
made  me  extremely  proud."  She  is  a  Chris- 
tian ("I  prayed  for  my  country  and  my 
city"),  a  New  Yorker  ("I  expect  now  that  I'll 
always  be  one"),  and  a  friend  to  the  Jews 
("That  Monday  I  went  to  Rosh  Hashanah 
services  with  family  friends  ...  "). 

There  is  Chelsea,  a  patriot  ("Should  I  quit 
[school]  and  enlist?"),  a  liberal  ("I  realize  that 
not  all  Americans  feel  the  way  I  do  about 
our  current  engagement  in  Afghanistan"). 
and  a  closet  conservative  ("That  day  Giu- 
liani became  my  captain"). 

There  is  Chelsea,  the  woman— "I  am  not 
immune  to  loneliness"— and  a  young  lady 
who  knows  her  fashion.  To  escape  harm's 
way,  she  said,  she  and  her  friends  headed 
up  Madison  Avenue.  "After  all,"  she  asked, 
"how  would  blowing  up  a  Roberto  Cavalli 
store  resonate  across  America,  much  less 
the  world?" 

And,  finally,  there  was  Chelsea,  a  future 
leader  of  her  generation:  "I  ...  feel  a  new 
urgency  to  play  a  part  in  America's  future. 
I  do  not  know  where  my  life  will  take  me. . . . 
What  I  do  know  is  that  I  will  somehow 
serve  my  country." 

With  that  statement,  she  stuck  her  flag  in 
the  memory  of  September  11.  It  was  remi- 
niscent of  a  speech  made  32  years  earlier 
by  a  Wellesley  senior,  Hillary  Rodham. 
Hillary's  commencement  address  to  her 
graduating  class  was  seen  as  a  statement  of 
purpose  for  her  generation  (and  was,  by 
contrast,  anti-war).  It  got  Hillary's  picture 
in  Life  magazine.  She  arrived  at  Yale  Law 
School  already  known  as  a  leader. 

"One  false  note  to  me  [in  Chelsea's  piece] 
was  the  part  about  running  with  the  crowds 
in  the  smoky  haze  of  that  awful  day  and  ru- 
minating about  the  tax  cut,"  says  Howard 
Kurtz,  media  writer  for  The  Washington 
Post.  "It  had  a  level  of  political  calculation 
reminiscent  of  her  parents." 

Chelsea  Victoria  Clinton  was  born  on 
February  27,  1980,  in  Little  Rock,  not 
Hope  like  her  father. 

She  was  named,  as  has  often  been  said, 
for  the  Joni  Mitchell  song  "Chelsea  Morn- 
ing." Her  father  was  overwhelmed  with  emc- 
ion  holding  the  baby  for  the  first  time;  he 
lever  known  his  own  father.  William 
the  III.  who  had  been  killed  in 
l  in  1946.  three  months  before 
l  Bj  the  time  of  Ch<-'  sea's  arrival. 


tensions  were  already  surfacing  in  the  Clin 
marriage.  In  his  1995  Clinton  biography,  F 
in  His  Class,  David  Maraniss  writes  of  ho\ 
longtime  Clinton  friend  saw  the  future  pr< 
dent  singing  his  one-year-old  daughter  a 
laby,  substituting  the  lyrics  "I  want  a  div- ' 
or-or-orce.  I  want  a  div-or-or-or-orce." 

Chelsea's  first  home  was  the  Governc ! 
Mansion  in  Little  Rock;  at  32  her  fatlr 
was  the  youngest  governor  in  Arkansas  1 
tory.  After  he  was  voted  out  in  1981,  ! 
spent  the  only  two  years  of  her  life  (ui 
now)  in  a  private  house,  owned  by  the  C  ' 
tons.  This  was  apparently  another  dark 
riod  in  their  marriage,  with  Bill  depres: 
and  working  as  a  lawyer  while  trying  to 
re-elected.  He  did,  and  in  1983  the  Cor 
back  Kid  and  his  family  packed  up 
moved  back  into  the  mansion. 

Chelsea's  mother  was  by  then  a  hrr 
powered  attorney  with  the  Rose  Law  Fi 
and  the  breadwinner  in  the  family  (Bii 
salary  as  governor  was  $35,000  a  ye£.': 
Chelsea  was  looked  after  by  "a  ready-m; 
village  of  adults  who  were  willing  to  pin 
hit  when  I  needed  extra  help,"  Hillary  wk 
in  It  Takes  a  Pillage,  stressing  that  her  art' 
tiveness  to  every  detail  of  her  daughter's  i 
was  unwavering.  She  refused,  for  examples 
allow  Chelsea  to  wear  Velcro-fastened  shoo 
a  gift  from  Chelsea's  fun-loving,  racetra- 
going  paternal  grandma,  Virginia  Kel' 
(whom,  in  Kelley's  youthful  photograpi 
Chelsea  resembles  most  of  all)— because 
would  prevent  her  from  learning  how  toe 
her  laces.  But  there  were  signs  that  Hilljl 
like  many  modern  moms,  found  jugg! 
work  and  motherhood  taxing.  On  a  l'l 
business  trip,  she  was  overheard  snapping: 
the  phone,  "Well,  I  don't  know.  Bill.  I 
you  feel  her  forehead?  I  don't  know  if) 
has  a  fever.  I'm  in  Chicago." 

Chelsea  thrived  in  Little  Rock.  She  hai 
tree  house,  a  cat  named  Socks;  she  plaii 
soccer  and  studied  ballet.  She  skipped  tl 
grade.  At  four  years  old,  asked  what 
she  would  like  to  give  to  her  mother, 
replied.  "Life  insurance."  "This  tiny  clc 
wanted  me  to  live  forever,"  explained  Hillf 
affectionately. 

Chelsea  also  took  an  early  interest  inn 
stock  market.  She  liked  to  play  cards!- 
which  she  was  said  to  be  devilishly  gov 
"She  tried  to  cheat,  but  her  parents  wouli 
let  her,"  says  a  photographer  who  took 
family's  picture  at  the  Governor's  Man; 
in  1992.  Chelsea  went  to  public  schoo 
Arkansas,  which  also  proved  favorable  to 
father's  political  image. 

Bill  always  said  that  he  made  a  poin 
having  breakfast  with  Chelsea  every  day, 
as  he  became  more  consumed  by  the 
mands  of  his  career,  he  had  difficulty  f ' 
ing  time  to  spend  with  her.  David  Mara  " 
writes  of  how  Clinton  was  crushed  to 
that  Chelsea  wasn't  terribly  upset  to  lean 
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;  dn't  accompany  her  and  her  mother  on 

linned  family  trip  in  1987  because  he  had 

lied  to  run  for  president.  "Well,"  Chelsea 

I  "then  Mom  and  I  will  go  without  you." 

■his  anecdote  was  later  played  out  in  the 

I;  as  a  symbol  of  Chelsea's  maturity.  But 

gather  found  it  troubling  enough  to  cause 

to  delay  his  presidential  run  by  four 

Is.  "I  need  some  family  time."  he  said 

■statement  (he  was  also  battling  the  first 

irts  of  his  extramarital  dalliances). 

|'hen  he  finally  did  make  his  announce- 

t,  outside  Little  Rock's  Old  State  House, 

'91,  Chelsea  held  back  tears.  She  was  11. 


s  a  child,  as  a  teenager,  there  were 
l  ways  in  which  she  reminded  me  of  her 
:r,"  says  a  former  adviser  to  the  presi- 
.  "She  was  very  unself-conscious,  friend- 
hysically  affectionate,  quick  to  give 
)le  a  hug.  Very  open  to  the  world." 
She  reminds  me  of  a  com- 
tion  of  the  two,"  says  Don- 
halala.  "Bright,  attractive, 
ulate,  very  comfortable  in 
own  skin.  She  gravitated 
e  towards  history  and  po- 
ll science." 

She]  has  her  mother's  char- 
and  her  father's  energy," 
Clinton  told  The  New  York 
a  in  2001. 

ot  much  has  been  written 
it  Chelsea's  White  House 
,  largely  because  of  her  par- 
strenuous  efforts  to  shield 
When  the  Clintons  moved 
;he  White  House,  the  "family 
"  of  rotating  reporters  was 
ced  from  14  to  8.  "They 
;  it  clear  she  was  off-limits," 
the  former  adviser.  Even  Chelsea's 
language  was  off-limits.  Even  com- 
ts  she  made  about  what  she  had  had 
inner  were  ordered  off  the  record  (like 
lad,  she  liked  fried  chicken),  with  the 
ficial  threat  that  wayward  reporters 
i  be  denied  access  to  the  president, 
rybody  knew  what  it  was,"  the  former 
>er  says.  "And  the  press  agreed,  O.K., 
/ill  leave  her  alone." 

ie  Clintons  had  the  painful  experience 
my  Carter  to  guide  them.  Amy— nine 
old  when  she  moved  into  the  White 
se  in  1977— was  mercilessly  examined 
often  ridiculed  by  the  media,  the  most 
ess  example  being  a  report  in  "Die  Wash- 
n  Star  calling  attention  to  her  "begin- 
of  a  bosom,  a  hint  of  a  waist." 
hen  Bill  was  elected  in  1992,  there  was 
that  Chelsea— who,  at  12,  was  going 
igh  what  was  described  as  an  "awkward 
:"— would  meet  with  the  same  sort  of 
ment.  Fear  became  panic  when  right- 
commentator  Rush  Limbaugh  took  his 
at  the  First  Couple  by  going  after  their 


child,  referring  to  her  as  "the  White  House 
dog."  Saturday  Night  Live  also  did  a  skit  in 
which  Chelsea,  played  by  geek  specialist  Jul- 
ia Sweeney,  was  compared  unfavorably  with 
the  Ralph  Lauren-ish  Gore  girls.  Hilary  was 
said  to  be  furious,  and  she  laid  down  the 
law,  as  far  as  coverage. 

"I  really  find  it  hilarious  when  they  make 
fun  of  me,"  Bill  said  in  a  post-election  inter- 
view in  People  magazine.  "But  I  think  you 
gotta  be  pretty  insensitive  to  make  fun  of  an 
adolescent  child." 

But  it  seemed  that  the  Clintons  had  a 
double  standard  when  it  came  to  Chelsea. 
"They  did  brilliantly  deploy  Chelsea  when 
they  needed  to,"  says  historian  Gil  Troy. 
When  the  news  broke,  during  Bill's  1992 
presidential  campaign,  of  his  relationship 
with  Little  Rock  lounge  singer  Gennifer 
Flowers,  Chelsea  suddenly  appeared  as 
counterweight  to  her  parents'  seemingly 


AFTER  THE  MAKEOVER 
Chelsea  Clinton,  Gwyneth  Paltrow, 

and  Madonna  in  the  front 

row  at  the  Versace  fashion  show  in 

Paris  in  January. 


rocky  marriage.  Bill  and  Hillary  went  on  60 
Minutes  to  talk  about  how  they  had  dealt 
with  the  affair;  afterward,  the  press  was  told 
that  Chelsea  had  watched  the  broadcast  with 
her  mother  and  father  and  had  remarked,  "I 
think  I'm  glad  that  you're  my  parents." 

But  some  of  Hillary's  comments  on  the 
show— "I'm  not  sitting  here  like  some  little 
woman  standing  by  my  man  like  Tammy 
Wynette"— hadn't  helped  the  Clintons'  im- 
age as  a  cold  yuppie  couple.  Soon  after, 
they  appeared  with  Chelsea  in  a  cozy  family 
portrait  on  the  cover  of  People.  It  was  the 
eve  of  the  Democratic  convention.  "There's 
no  question  they  benefited  from  those 
People-magazine  pictures,"  says  Howard 
Kurtz.  "There  were  people  who  didn't  even 
know  they  had  a  child." 

"What  I  would  like  America  to  know 
about  my  parents  is  that  they're  great  people 


and  they're  great  parents,"  Chelsea  said  in 
the  Linda  Bloodworth-Thomason  and  Harry 
Thomason-produced  campaign  video  that 
was  shown  at  the  convention.  But  as  her 
parents  walked  triumphantly  up  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  on  the  day  of  Bill's  inauguration, 
Chelsea  was  nowhere  in  sight.  She  rode  alone 
in  the  limousine.  She  didn't  get  out. 

The  Sidwell  Friends  School,  where  Chel- 
sea matriculated  as  an  eighth-grader  in 
1993,  was  a  far  cry  from  Little  Rock's  Forest 
Park  Elementary  School.  At  that  time, 
Sidwell  had  three  athletic  fields,  eight  ten- 
nis courts,  and  two  gymnasiums,  and  cost 
$10,400  a  year. 

A  photo  taken  at  the  time  shows  Chelsea, 
her  famous  curly  top  blowing  about  her 
face,  being  inspected  by  three  lithe  young 
Sidwell  girls  literally  reaching  out  to  touch 
her.  Over  her  years  at  the  school,  Chelsea 
would  come  to  resemble  some 
of  her  more  high-maintenance 
classmates.  By  her  final  year 
at  Sidwell,  Chelsea  had  become 
practically  waiflike.  "She  had 
these  little  pin  arms,"  says  a 
Washington  society  hostess.  "It 
was  the  whole  overachiever, 
ballet-student  thing."  Bill  Clin- 
ton seemed  to  be  addressing  a 
whole  culture  of  women's  nega- 
tive body  images  when  he  deliv- 
ered the  commencement  address 
to  Chelsea's  graduating  class  in 
1997.  He  cited  feminist  author 
Deborah  Tannen  in  exhorting 
the  class  not  to  be  "put  down" 
by  the  "culture  of  critique." 

The  president  concluded  his 
speech  with  an  anecdote  about 
his  own  eighth-grade  science  teacher,  Ver- 
non Dokey,  who,  "to  put  it  charitably,  was 
a  very  physically  unattractive  man. ...  He 
told  us  that  every  morning  when  he  woke 
up  he  went  to  the  bathroom  and  . . .  looked 
at  himself  in  the  mirror  and  he  said,  'Ver- 
non, you're  beautiful.'  Well,  class  of  '97, 
you're  beautiful." 

Chelsea  had  had  a  successful  career  at 
Sidwell,  where  she  was  known  as  a  brain. 
She  played  goalie  on  the  soccer  team.  After 
school,  she  went  for  snacks  at  Roy  Rogers 
(she  is,  however,  a  vegetarian)  and  shopped 
at  the  Gap,  trailed  discreetly  by  Secret  Ser- 
vice men.  She  had  a  gaggle  of  girlfriends, 
whom  she  often  invited  for  sleepovers  at  the 
White  House.  When  they  watched  movies  in 
the  screening  room,  Chelsea  was  responsible 
for  sweeping  up  the  popcorn. 

Such  details  of  her  life  were  known  only 
because  the  White  House  allowed  them  to 
be.  Reports  that  came  out  while  her  father 
was  in  office  portrayed  Chelsea  as  almost 
saintly:  "Chelsea  has  been  exposed  to  the 
less  picturesque  side  of  life:  the  ravages  of 
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Chelsea  Clinton 

the  war  in  Bosnia  and  Kosovo,  earthquake 
ruins  in  Turkey,  and  abandoned  babies  in 
Mother  Teresa's  orphanage,"  said  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  (sounding  a  lot  like  the  Talk 
piece  Chelsea  would  later  write). 

Even  the  Los  Angeles  Times  wrote:  "Chel- 
sea is  intensely  serious,  keenly  intelligent, 
socially  conscious,  self-assured,  people- 
oriented Although  she  attended  an  elite 

private  high  school  ...  she  involved  herself 
extensively  in  volunteer  work  in  Washington." 

By  the  time  of  her  father's  second  inau- 
gural, Chelsea  had  started  to  develop  her 
own  following.  She'd  had  her  first  make- 
over—her hair  smoothed  and  styled,  her  out- 
fits now  classically  monochromatic— and  was 
even  put  on  Mr.  Blackwell's  best-dressed 
list  along  with  her  future  fashion-show  seat- 
mate  Gwyneth  Paltrow. 

In  1997,  Chelsea  made  the  walk  up  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  beside  her  parents,  waving  to 
cheering  crowds.  Her  17th-birthday  celebra- 
tion, in  New  York— where  she  got  a  "Happy 
Birthday"  chorus  from  the  cast  of  Rent— was 
her  media  coming-out  party.  A  new  morn- 
ing for  Chelsea,  gushed  Newsday,  in  one 
of  the  many  articles  to  note  how  the  presi- 
dent's daughter  had  "blossomed."  It  didn't 
all  seem  so  different,  in  a  way,  from  the  Amy 
Carter  scrutiny,  although  put  more  kindly. 

On  a  trip  to  Africa  with  her  mother,  just 
a  few  weeks  later,  Chelsea  surprised  re- 
porters by  making  her  first  spontaneous 
public  statements  ever.  In  front  of  a  group 
of  African  teens  in  Arusha,  Tanzania,  she 
spoke  out  about  violence  and  drugs  among 
American  youth.  "There  is  a  lot  of  hopeless- 
ness," she  said. 

When  a  teenage  girl  asked  how  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  handling  these  concerns, 
Chelsea  said,  "I  think  . . .  that  [the  solution] 
ultimately  has  to  come  from  the  young  peo- 
ple themselves.  I  think  that's  something  we 
have  to  work  on.  We've  got  to  realize  we 
are  the  future  . . .  and  ultimately  we  have  to 
do  it  for  ourselves." 

Hillary  Clinton  stood  by,  nodding. 

The  year  Chelsea  entered  Stanford,  her 
lather's  popularity  was  at  an  all-time 
high.  Her  parents— excepting  a  Whitewater 
investigation  that  was  by  then  losing  steam- 
were  relatively  free  from  scandal. 

The  Clintons  had  wanted  Chelsea  to  at- 
tend college  somewhere  closer  to  home; 
they  had  counted  on  Georgetown,  Bill's 
alma  mater.  When  Chelsea  left  for  Stanford, 
Hillary  Clinton  reportedly  experienced  an 
agonizing  bout  of  empty-nest  syndrome.  "It 
was  an  extraordinarily  difficult  time."  says 
Lisa  Caputo,  a  f<  pokeswoman  for  the 

First  Lady.  Bill  had 
As  if  to  somehow 
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loss  of  their  daughter,  the  Clintons  had  tak- 
en extreme  security  measures  for  Chelsea  at 
Stanford.  There  was  bulletproof  glass  in  her 
dorm  room,  Secret  Service  agents  living 
next  door,  cameras  in  the  halls. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  journalists  cov- 
ered the  Clintons'  tearful  farewell  to  Chel- 
sea on  the  day  they  left  her  at  school.  And 
then  after  that  there  was  the  inevitable  si- 
lence. The  university  had  a  strict  policy  of 
not  commenting  to  the  media  about  Chelsea, 
and  students  followed  suit.  A  student  on 
the  Stanford  Daily,  Jesse  Oxfeld,  was  fired 
from  the  paper  after  refusing  to  withdraw  a 
piece  that  questioned  the  Daily's  very  poli- 
cy of  not  covering  her. 

Chelsea  seemed  to  love  Stanford.  With 
her  Secret  Service  agents,  dressed  like  stu- 
dents, trying  to  keep  up  with  her  on  moun- 
tain bikes,  she  zoomed  through  the  streets 
of  Palo  Alto,  once  crashing  her  bike. 

Saying  she  wanted  to  become  a  pediatric 
cardiologist,  Chelsea  considered  a  pre-med 
major;  she  later  declared  history,  writing 
a  150-page  thesis  on  the  1998  Irish  peace 
process  that  quoted  from  personal  interviews 
with  President  Bill  Clinton.  (She  got  an  A.) 

She  took  swing  dancing.  Reportedly,  a 
photograph  of  her  with  skirt  flying  up  as  she 
did  a  cartwheel  circulated  around  the  univer- 
sity at  one  time,  but  it  never  appeared  else- 
where. Students  seemed  to  take  Chelsea's 
privacy  as  seriously  as  her  parents  did. 

Life  at  college  was  as  normal  as  possible 
for  Chelsea— except  for  the  occasional,  con- 
spicuous segue  back  into  First  Daughter- 
dom,  like  her  18th-birthday  party  at  Jeffrey 
Katzenberg's  Utah  ski  retreat.  And  then 
there  were  her  boyfriends,  all  of  whom 
seemed  to  have  a  ready-for-9ft?/0-ish  quali- 
ty. The  first  was  Matthew  Pierce,  a  religion 
major  and  buff  star  of  the  Stanford  swim 
team;  Chelsea  took  him  to  church  services 
when  her  parents  came  for  a  visit  in  early 
1998,  and  Bill  posed  for  a  picture  with  the 
boy,  affably  draping  an  arm  around  him. 

But  Bill  was  perhaps  less  relaxed  about 
the  whole  idea  of  Chelsea's  being  away  at 
college,  dating,  than  the  image  seemed  to 
suggest.  Another  young  man  who  happened 
to  go  out  with  Chelsea  while  she  was  at  Stan- 
ford says  that,  prior  to  their  one  and  only 
date,  he  actually  heard  from  the  president. 
Bill  contacted  the  young  man  via  E-mail, 
asking  him  to  refrain  from  saying  anything 
to  the  media  about  his  (uneventful)  evening 
with  Chelsea.  The  young  man  agreed,  even 
offering  to  sign  something.  But  the  presi- 
dent said  that  would  not  be  necessary.  "Bill 
doesn't  like  documentation,"  the  young  man 
explained. 

I   ike  the  rest  of  America,  Chelsea  learned 
J  fro  n  the  media  that  her  father  had  been 
i  relationship  (or,  in  Bill's  version, 
relationship)  with  a  22-year-old 


White  House  intern  named  Monica 
sky.  It  was  January  of  1998,  during  j 
sea's  second  semester  at  Stanford.  In  ac  j 
to  the  many  other  issues  the  admini 
suddenly  had  to  deal  with  in  the  new  I 
dal,  there  was  the  thorny  question  of  C^ 
How  was  it  all  affecting  Chelsea?  "N  1 
however  he  feels  about  the  presiden  I 
toned  Tlie  Washington  Post,  "can  forg  J 
he  is  also  the  father  of  a  teenage  gii  I 
adores  him." 

The  White  House  issued  reports  ol  j 
sea's  strength  and  well-being.  "She's  I 
said  Marsha  Berry,  a  spokeswoman  1  I 
First  Lady.  Jesse  Jackson  was  called  I 
White  House  to  attend  a  Super  Bowl  1 
after  which  he  prayed  with  Chelsea  ar  I 
lary  (who  are  Methodists;  Bill  is  a  Bg 

Jackson's  Newsweek  account  of  the 
session  is  classic  Chelsea  spin.  "Chee 
both  tough-minded  and  tender-hea 
Jackson  wrote.  "She  has  said,  'I  lo 
dad.  I  understand.  I  can  cope.'" 

The  People-magazine  cover  story  on' 
sea  that  appeared  in  February  1998  t( 
sentially  the  same  story,  that  of  a  nobk 
who  "has  kept  her  head  high."  But  the 
tons  were  said  to  be  so  angry  aboi> 
piece  that  they  "went  to  the  highest  le^ 
Time  Warner"  to  appeal  for  it  to  be  1 
according  to  a  former  White  House 
er.  "It  was  not  a  good  day"  when  thes. 
broke,  says  Lisa  Caputo. 

The  Clintons  issued  a  joint  statem 
their  first  in  years— condemning  the 
again  on  the  grounds  that  the  medih 
no  right  to  invade  theif  daughter's  pn 
but  there  was  a  rumor  at  the  time,  pre 
spread  by  Republican  Party  operatives 
the  White  House  actually  welcomed  tht 
tive  coverage.  "They  had  plausible  i 
bility,"  says  Lucienne  Goldberg,  that) 
Clinton  power  broker. 

As  the  Lewinsky  debacle  spun  out  o<; 
trol,  so  did  White  House  control  over  i 
coverage  of  Chelsea.  In  November  of 
Chelsea  appeared  on  the  cover  of  tho 
York  Post  with  the  headline  Chelsea's  tl 

ACHE— ROMANCE  ENDS  FOR  'STRESSED') 

daughter.  The  tabloid  reported  that  i 
sea  had  turned  up  at  Stanford's  medica 
ter  "complaining  of  shortness  of  breatii 
clutching  her  forehead."  "I  wouldn't  con 
the  New  York  Post  part  of  the  media,"  ' 
House  spokesman  Joe  Lockhart  respor  < 

It  was  reported  elsewhere,  howevei  | 
Chelsea  had  been  treated  for  "stomach 
lems."  The  Post  suggested  that  Chelse 
been  overcome  with  stress  because  of  1  i 
cent  breakup  with  Matthew  Pierce,  w 
legedly  couldn't  take  the  problems  that 
along  with  having  a  girlfriend  whose  f 
was  facing  impeachment.  "[Chelsea 
kept  saying,  'I'm  not  adjusting  well,' 
and  over,"  said  the  paper. 

But  on  August  18,  1998,  the  day  aft< 
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er's  grand-jury  testimony  in  the  Levvin- 
affair,  Chelsea  made  what  became  the 
ral  gesture  of  her  tenure  as  First  Daugh- 
As  her  father  and  mother  made  their 
iber  walk  from  the  White  House  to  a 
copter  waiting  to  take  them  to  Martha's 
;yard  for  a  much-needed  vacation,  Chel- 
walking  between  them,  grabbed  their 
ds.  She  was  seen  as  literally  holding  her 
:nts  together,  the  bridge  that  made  them, 
tever  happened,  a  family, 
"he  moment  has  been  taken  up  as  an 
nple  of  her  parents'  seemingly  cynical 
of  Chelsea  in  what  conservative  colum- 
George  Will  called  "the  grotesque  pan- 
lime  of  domesticity  that  the  Clintons 
brm  in  public."  But  Chelsea's  own  polit- 
instincts  were  by  now  too  sophisticated 

.  that  alone  to  satisfy  as  an  explanation. 

'Vhen  the  helicopter  alighted  on  Mar- 
s  Vineyard  that  day,  Chelsea  lingered 
sually  long  before  the  cameras.  She 
led,  chatting  easily  with  well-wishers  as 
parents  stood  in  the  background,  mut- 
)y  scandal. 

if  The  Monica  thing  hurt  her  relationship 
)  Bill  a  lot,"  says  a  friend  of  the  family's. 

f  oth  Bill's  and  Hillary's  positions  in  the 

world  had  changed  dramatically  by  the 

:  Chelsea  entered  Oxford,  in  October  of 

1,  as  a  graduate  student  in  international 

lions.  Bill  was  no  longer  president.  For 

'first  time  in  his  life,  he  had  become  in- 

on  making  money,  traveling  the  world 

'  delivering  speeches— one  almost  every 

br  day-at  up  to  $300,000  a  shot. 

vteanwhile,  Hillary,  who  had  always  been 

bsely  focused  on  Chelsea,  was  now  pre- 

iupied  with  learning  the  ropes  of  being 

[junior  senator  from  New  York.  Hillary 

i  enjoying  a  kind  of  midlife  liberation,  fi- 

I  jy  free  from  the  shadow  of  her  husband 

the  constrictions  of  her  former  ceremo- 

office.  She  and  Bill  were  no  longer  living 

;ther,  strictly  speaking.  (When  not  travel- 

,  he  spends  most  nights  at  home  in  Chap- 

lua,  New  York,  and  she  in  Washington, 

ough  they  say  they  meet  for  dinner  three 

3ur  times  a  week.) 

then  September  11  came.  It  was  a  scary 
:  m  the  world,  and  in  its  aftermath  Chel- 
was  in  a  place  where  very  little  was  fa- 
iar  to  her.  "When  [Chelsea]  first  got 
f,"  says  an  Oxford  student,  "she  wore  sun- 
ises— no  one  in  Oxford  wears  sunglass- 
and  hats  pulled  down  over  her  ears  like 
was  a  celebrity  hiding  out  from  the 
is,  but  no  one  noticed." 
ar  from  her  parents,  released  from  the 
'are  that  had  followed  her  most  of  her 
and  finding  it  hard  to  find  friends  among 
British  classmates,  Chelsea  was  miser- 
•■  Ensconced  in  the  same  lodgings  in  Ox- 
I's  University  College  where  her  father 
reportedly  lived  as  a  Rhodes  scholar 
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(between  1968  and  1970),  she  began  to  write 
her  Talk  piece.  She  had  been  at  Oxford  only 
a  couple  of  weeks. 

It's  hard  to  be  abroad  right  now,  not  only 
because  of  the  inescapable  sense  of  disloca- 
tion but  also  because  of  the  protectiveness, 
defensiveness.  and  pride  I  feel  for  my  country. 
Every  day  at  some  point  I  encounter  some 
sort  of  anti-American  feeling.  Sometimes  it's 
from  other  students,  sometimes  it's  from  a 
newspaper  columnist,  sometimes  it's  from 
"peace"  demonstrators  only  a  few  blocks  from 
where  I  live.  Many  question  whether  the  evi- 
dence pointing  to  Osama  bin  Laden  is  accu- 
rate and  conclusive.  Others  wonder  whether 
America  has  any  genuine  concern  for  the 
plight  of  the  Afghan  people.  I  bristle  at  these 
suggestions. 

It  was  strange  to  hear  this  characteriza- 
tion of  British  sentiment  when  Prime  Minis- 
ter Tony  Blair  was  on  the  news  nearly  every 
day  pledging  his  support,  and  British  troops, 
to  the  American  war  effort.  The  British  press 
reeled  at  Chelsea's  comments;  as  internation- 
al relations  go,  it  was  a  disaster.  "Turn  down 
the  volume,"  advised  The  Times  of  London. 

Oxford  students,  for  their  part,  were  be- 
wildered by  what  they  saw  as  a  misreading 
of  what  it  had  been  like  at  the  university  in 
the  weeks  after  the  September  attacks.  "We 
thought  the  Talk  piece  was  rather  peculiar," 
says  Marcus  Edwards,  former  editor  of  Cher- 
well,  a  student  newspaper.  "There  were  peo- 
ple, not  just  Americans,  who  were  very  sup- 
portive of  the  war.  [The  protests]  were  a  vo- 
cal minority." 

"[The  Talk  piece]  was  a  bit  much,  a  bit 
showy,"  says  Igor  Toronyi-Lalic,  a  member  of 
the  Oxford  Union,  a  debating  society.  "The 
general  reaction  [on  campus]  was  not  hugely 
anti-American.  There  was  a  debate  going 
on,  but  it  was  very  somber.  There  were  a  lot 
of  arguments  about  what  should  happen  . . . 
but  that  is  as  it  should  be  at  a  university." 

"People  thought  she  was  speaking  rub- 
bish," says  Mark  Hodgkinson,  a  former  Cher- 
well  editor  who  did  campus  reporting  for 
London  papers  on  Chelsea's  article.  "I  must 
have  talked  to  100  people,  and  I  didn't  find 
one  person  who  agreed  with  her." 

Still,  Chelsea  found  her  way  to  an  anti- 
war demonstration  that  took  place  in  No- 
vember at  the  medieval  city's  town  hall.  As 
a  Labour  M.P,  Jeremy  Corbyn,  spoke,  a 
group  of  American  boys  unfurled  a  large 
American  flag.  Chelsea  was  with  them.  "Re- 
member the  September  dead!"  one  of  them 
screamed.  They  were  asked  to  leave. 

One  of  the  boys  was  Ian  Klaus.  It  must 
have  been  a  heady  moment  for  the  begin- 
ning of  a  romance.  "Oxford  is  the  capital  of 
romance,"  Oscar  Wilde,  an  alum,  once  said. 

The  town  of  Oxford  gives  every  impres- 
sion of  being  fully  swept  up  in  globaliza- 
tion; Cornmarket  and  High  Streets— the  main 
student  drags— offer  a  Gap  and  two  Star- 


bucks within  a  block  of  one  another.  All 
around,  however,  there  are  the  looming 
spires  of  the  college,  reminding  students 
that  for  the  better  part  of  1,100  years  the 
place  has  churned  out  thinkers,  prime  min- 
isters, and  Kings.  A  10-foot-high  portrait  of 
Henry  VIII,  who  founded  Christ  Church 
College,  glares  down  at  students  in  its  daz- 
zlingly  august  dining  hall  (where  scenes 
from  Harry  Potter  were  filmed). 

So  there  wasn't  much  of  a  chance,  when 
Chelsea  Clinton  came  to  Oxford,  that  her 
presence  there  was  going  to  impress  anyone, 
or  at  least  not  that  anyone  would  let  on. 
This  was  made  abundantly  clear  one  after- 
noon at  the  King's  Arms,  a  snug  bar  with  a 
rowing  theme  in  the  center  of  town. 

There  was  a  telltale  pink  pashmina 
thrown  carelessly  on  the  floor;  the  girls  were 
Sloanes.  The  boys  were  nursing  hangovers, 
having  spent  the  night  before  at  a  party 
where  someone  had  set  a  bamboo  chair  on 
fire;  it's  chic  to  be  louche,  among  a  certain 
set  at  Oxford.  ("Everyone  hates  them," 
says  one  undergraduate  about  that  crowd. 
"They're  quite  stupid,"  says  another.) 

The  group  was  drinking  Bloody  Marys. 
Over  the  course  of  an  hour-long  free-for-all, 
they  offered  their  thoughts  on  Chelsea  Clin- 
ton and  Americans  in  general: 

"To  be  bluntly  rude,"  said  Sophie  Crich- 
ton,  20,  "[we]  think  Americans  are  quite 
uncouth." 

"Not  to  be  rude  at  all,"  said  Erik  Han- 
nikainen,  22,  "but  here,  Chelsea's  just  an 
American.  She  doesn't  realize  that.  We  have 
Percys  and  Howards— people  whose  families 
came  over  with  the  Conqueror,  really.  The 
whole  of  English  society.  O.K.,  she's  a  pres- 
ident's daughter— brilliant." 

"He's  not  president  anymore,"  Sophie 
said. 

"And  compared  to  people  like  the  Duke 
of  Northampton,"  said  Erik. 

"Or  even  an  Astor,"  said  Sophie. 

Their  friend  Jake  Astor  was  sitting  near- 
by. I  asked  him  whether  he  still  had  family 
in  Manhattan.  He  laughed.  "We  own  Man- 
hattan," he  said. 

"It's  not  like.  You're  American,  we're  not 
going  to  talk  to  you,"  said  Sophie.  "It's  like. 
You're  American— but  you  have  to  slightly 
have  the  right  attitude. ...  It  was  all  over 
the  Sunday  papers  Chelsea  hates  us." 

"[The  Talk  piece]  was  fairly  ill-advised." 
Erik  said. 

"She's  a  very  nice  girl,  an  incredibly  nice 
girl,"  said  another  girl.  Mouse  Allen,  20.  "I 
met  her  at  a  party I  really  liked  her." 

"She's  been  doing  a  lot  of  snogging  late- 
ly," said  Jake,  using  the  British  slang  for 
kissing. 

"No,  she's  really  lively,"  said  Mouse.  "I 
don't  know  her  boyfriend,  but  I'm  sure  he 
is,  too." 

"I  think  probably  it's  rather  a  trophy 
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thing,  wouldn't  you  think?"  said  Erik. 

"It  may  or  may  not  be.  That>  so  harsh," 
said  Sophie. 

"I  mean,  good  Lord,"  said  Erik. 

They  regaled  me  with  a  bit  of  Oxford 
slang: 

"M. P.S.I. A.:  'Minor  public  school,  I'm 
afraid."' 

"N.Q.O.C.D.:  'Not  quite  our  class,  dar- 
ling.'" 

They  laughed. 

"I've  got  a  very  good  American  joke," 
said  Mouse.  "What's  the  difference  between 
an  American  and  a  pot  of  yogurt?  After  a 
hundred  years,  the  pot  of  yogurt  will  grow 
culture!" 

They  roared. 

They  continued: 

"H.K.L.P.:  'Holds  knife  like  pen.'" 

"N.F.I.:  'Not  fucking  invited.'" 

They  said  that  Chelsea  never  showed  up 
at  their  sort  of  party-  at  Oxford  eating  clubs 
and  debutante  affairs  in  London— which 
they  couldn't  understand  because,  after  all, 
"she  would  be  invited."  Sophie  admitted. 
On  the  other  hand,  none  of  them  had  par- 
tied  with  Puff  Daddy  in  New  York,  as  Chel- 
sea did  recently. 

4  T  t's  a  Henry  James  story."  says  Audrey  Li, 
-Lan  American  graduate  student  in  reli- 
gious studies.  "Chelsea  came  here  and  had 
to  confront  her  own  Americanness.  Every- 
one is  miserable  when  they  first  get  here. 
Suddenly,  you  don't  know  who  you  are." 

"When  Chelsea  wrote  she  was  miserable 
in  Talk,  I  was  like,  Join  the  club,"  says 
Madhavi  Nevader,  an  American  graduate 
student  of  the  Old  Testament.  "When  you 
first  get  here,  for  six  months  you  don't  have 
anybody— and  then  something  happens,  and 
you  have  a  social  life." 

For  Chelsea,  the  "something"  happened 
at  a  get-together  of  American  Rh6des  schol- 
ars who  found  themselves  clinging  to  one 
another  in  the  weeks  after  September  11.  His 
name  was  Ian  Klaus;  add  a  touch  of  James 
Spader  and  he  looked  like  her  father. 

Ian  cut  an  impressive  figure:  At  Washing- 
ton University,  in  St.  Louis,  he  had  been  the 
recipient  of  numerous  awards,  including  one 
for  an  essay  on  homophobia  in  African- 
American  literature.  He  had  a  commitment 
to  public  service,  having  organized  on  cam- 
pus a  group  called  Bears  and  Cubs  that  en- 
couraged student  athletes  to  become  involved 
in  tutoring  young  people  from  low-income 
neighborhoods  in  St.  Loins.  His  father,  Robin 
Klaus,  a  California  fitness-equipment  ty- 
coon, was  a  prominent  Republican;  his 
mother.  Patricia,  owned  a  horse-breeding 
farm.  Immediately  on  entering  Oxford,  where 
he  is  studying  English  literature,  [an  was 
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signed  up  to  play  for  "the  Blues,"  the  school's 
varsity  soccer  team. 

"He  has  ridiculous,  floppy  hair,"  says  an 
Oxford  boy. 

Despite  his  good  looks  and  stunning 
record  as  an  undergraduate,  Ian,  like  Chel- 
sea, seemed  to  have  some  trouble  winning 
over  his  British  classmates.  His  own  Ameri- 
canness took  the  form  of  a  certain  national 
swagger  very  unpopular  at  the  university. 

"He's  a  really  loud  character,"  says  an 
undergraduate.  "Very  self-aware,  shouting 
around  in  the  sandwich  shop  like  he  rules 
the  world." 

He  also  lost  points  for  his  wardrobe, 
which  tended  toward  conspicuous  designer 
labels.  "He  wears  Prada  sports  shoes." 
clucks  another  Oxford  boy. 

"He  did  seem  a  touch  arrogant— but  in 
fairness,  he's  entitled  to  be,"  says  one  of 
Klaus's  soccer  teammates.  "He's  a  very  good 
footballer.  He  works  really  hard,  he  runs 
around  a  lot.  The  other  thing  is  he  always 
helps  you  out,  he  always  shouts  to  you, 
'I'm  here,  I'm  here!'  He'll  run  so  that  you 
can  pass  to  him  if  you're  in  trouble. 

"But  he  does  try  and  run  the  show  a 
bit— he  tries  to  be,  like,  quarterback.  He 
tries  to  be  the  main  man  all  the  time." 

Ian's  American  alpha-maleness  proved 
popular  with  the  ladies.  "A  lot  of  girls  said 
he  seemed  like  a  very  all-American  guy.  He's 
quite  muscular,  you  know,"  says  the  team- 
mate. "People  who  do  his  subject  say,  'This 
guy  is.  like,  very,  very  intelligent.'  He's  quite 
intellectual." 

Chelsea  has  an  estimated  six  or  seven 
bodyguards  living  in  Oxford.  Presidents' 
children  usually  lose  their  Secret  Service  de- 
tail once  their  parents  leave  the  White 
House;  terrorism  is  said  to  be  the  reason  for 
Chelsea's  continued  protection.  (A  Secret 
Service  spokesman  contacted  for  this  story 
would  say  only  that  Chelsea  has  "Secret 
Service-type"  protection.) 

At  the  London  premiere  of  Tiw  Shipping 
News,  in  March,  Miramax  chairman  Harvey 
Weinstein  marveled  to  the  crowd  about  Chel- 
sea's level  of  protection.  "So  I'm  warning 
you."  he  told  Ian  Klaus.  Then  Weinstein 
led  Chelsea  around  the  after-party  as  he 
would  a  star. 

Of  late,  Chelsea's  bodyguards'  job  has  in- 
volved watching,  or  perhaps  trying  not  to 
watch,  Chelsea's  blossoming  romance.  Chel- 
sea and  Ian  have  been  seen  kissing  in  the 
Quod,  a  stylish  restaurant  in  the  center  of 
town,  in  Merton's  Bar,  a  favorite  ale  stop  of 
Sloanes,  and  at  "Code  Red,"  a  weekly  par- 
ty at  the  Bridge,  a  nightclub. 

"She  stands  there  snogging  her  boyfriend 
surrounded  by  her  two  bodyguards.  The 
'bing  just  looks  absolutely  ridiculous." 
says  student  reporter  Mark  Hodgkinson. 

"They  were  getting  down  to  it  in  a  sink" 


at  a  house  party  on  Cowley  Road,  wl  \ 
many  students  live  in  private  residen 
says  an  Oxford  undergraduate.  "Some  \ 
opened  the  bathroom  door.  They    | 
clothes  on.  They  were  snogging.  Her  b< 
guards  were  standing  under  a  streetl; 
outside,  and  someone  was  going  to  call 
police,  saying,  'Who  are  these  dodgy  guy 

But  if  the  displays  of  affection  strike 
tain  classmates  as  excessive,  the  rom;  i 
seems  like  the  real  thing,  most  stud 
agree.  "They  had  their  hands  all  over  c 
other,"  says  a  student  who  saw  Chelsea 
Ian  at  Oxford's  Garden  of  Eden  Ball.  " 
seemed  quite  happy  around  him.  She  ' 
dancing,  screaming  quite  loudly  with  jc 

"I'm  very  happy  . . .  and  really,  I  and 
grateful  to  be  at  Oxford,"  Chelsea  said 
charity  benefit  in  London  in  Novem 
"People  have  been  coming  up  to  me 
saying  'I  hear  you're  really  unhappy  r 
and  it's  not  true  at  all."  It  was  the  s; 
month  her  Talk  piece  was  on  the  n< 
stands,  but  it  was  as  if  she  had  never  \ 
ten  it. 

"I'm  so  incredibly  happy,"  Chelsea 
the  London  Mirror.  "[Ian's]  the  nicest 
ever.  He  makes  me  laugh  all  the  time." 

According  to  people  who  have  h 
around  them,  what  Chelsea  and  Ian  m< 
do  is  talk  about  politics.  The  basis  of  tl 
attraction  seems  to  be  very  similar  to  \\ 
brought  Bill  Clinton  and  Hillary  Rodl 
together,  three  decades  earlier:  political 
sion,  social  commitment,  and  ambitior 

"Chelsea  only  likes  to  talk  about  pobl 
It's  quite  dull,"  says  an  Oxford  student. 


It  was  a  birthday  party  for  an  Oxford  gj 
uate  student  at  Du  Liban,  a  Lebaui 
restaurant  in  Oxford.  The  graduate  stui 
was  a  black  man  in  his  30s  from  Peckhl 
London's  equivalent  of  Harlem.  He  m 
saved  the  seat  next  to  him  for  Chelsea  <• 
ton.  She  and  Ian  Klaus  were  late.  When 
finally  came  in,  a  ripple  went  through 
group  of  about  60  people. 

"It  must  have  been  hard  for  him," 
someone  who  was  there,  seated  next  to 
"He  had  to  deal  with  this  successio 
good-looking,  charismatic  Rhodes  schc 
and  other  people  coming  over  to  tal 
Chelsea.  He  was  visibly  put  out  and  c4 
petitive.  He  was  sawing  his  food.  He  wasii 
overprotective  boyfriend,  constantly  to" 
ing  her,  marking  her. 

"[He  said],  'So  what  degree  are  yoi 
ing  for?.'  and  I  told  him  my  degree,  an  /] 
said.  'What  are  you  going  to  do  with  ti 
When  I  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
pressive  bank  I  was  going  to,  he  suddd 
became  much  more  interested  in  me 
it  was  this  constant  tussle  of  wanting  to 
to  me  and  wanting  to  check  on  Che 
One  moment  of  tension  was  when  our 
said,  'Perhaps  people  would  like  to 
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:es.'  Ian  changed  places  with  reluctance, 
n  Chelsea  was  full-on  next  to  me— she 
full-on.  I  thought.  She's  either  quite  keen 
he's  just  someone  who  really  makes  it  a 
at  of  looking  you  in  the  eye.  There's  a 
tor  she's  political  in  the  extreme  and 
s  this  great  operator." 
She  has  a  better  grasp  of  the  way  the 
Id  functions  than  most  graduate  stu- 
ts  in  the  world."  says  P.  J.  Crowley. 

tine  day  in  Oxford,  I  went  to  a  cafe 
'called  Georgina's,  where  I'd  been  told 
;lsea  and  Ian  hang  out.  There  they  were. 
:lsea  was  dressed  all  in  black  and  had 

hair  tied  back  in  a  ponytail.  She  had 
large  glasses  with  square,  black  frames. 

looked  serious,  preoccupied  by  some- 
g.  Ian  Klaus  was  sitting  beside  her.  The 

of  them  looked  so  much  like  pictures 
Jill  and  Hillary  in  their  Yale  Law  School 

it  seemed  almost  impossible, 
i  sat  down.  I  was  waiting  for  a  photogra- 
r  from  Vanity  Fair  to  arrive  so  that  he 
Id  talk  to  Chelsea.  Ian  never  took  his 
;ds  off  her.  He  touched  her  hair,  her 

,  stroked  her  shoulder,  her  leg.  Chelsea 

not  reciprocating  that  morning,  and  Ian 
irmed  in  his  seat. 

iarry  Benson,  the  photographer,  arrived 
i  sat  down.  He  wasn't  sure  what  Chelsea 

going  to  say,  because  her  mother's  of- 

was  against  her  doing  a  story  just  now. 
Harry's  surprise,  and  relief,  Chelsea 


agreed  to  pose  for  him.  It  was  12:30;  she 
said  she  would  meet  him  at  2.  "If  you  tell 
Hillary,  she'll  tell  you  not  to  do  it,"  Harry 
said  in  his  Scottish  accent. 

"I'm  a  big  girl  now,"  Chelsea  said,  laugh- 
ing. 

Chelsea  and  Ian  left  the  cafe  and  walked 
back  to  Chelsea's  college.  As  they  went 
down  the  street,  Ian  had  his  arm  clutched 
around  Chelsea's  waist;  it  fluttered  up  to 
her  hair,  her  neck,  down  to  her  back.  He 
looked  around  a  few  times,  in  a  protective 
way,  or  as  if  to  see  if  anyone  was  watching. 
He  was  wearing  purple-tinted  sunglasses. 

A  little  after  two,  Chelsea  came  out  of 
University  College  to  meet  Harry.  She  had 
changed  her  clothes.  She  was  now  wearing 
a  smart,  blue  jacket  that  looked  like  the 
kind  of  thing  you  would  wear  to  a  State  of 
the  Union  address.  She  had  put  on  makeup, 
especially  around  the  eyes.  It  had  the  care- 
ful look  of  someone  who  has  been  watching 
makeup  artists.  Two  bodyguards  followed 
behind  as  we  walked  along,  and  their  guns 
bulged  from  their  backs  (there  had  been  con- 
troversy, when  Chelsea  came  to  Oxford, 
over  whether  they  would  be  allowed  to  car- 
ry them). 

Harry  wanted  to  pose  Chelsea  by  the 
elegant  Christ  Church  College  or  in  the  Ox- 
ford meadows.  But  Chelsea  said  she  would 
like  to  be  photographed  outside  a  library. 
She  carried  a  large  bag  of  books. 

Some  tourists  from  Spain— a  group  of 


three  young  women  and  a  man— passed  by 
and  started  saying  in  Spanish,  "There  goes 
Chelsea  Clinton."  They  got  very  excited 
and  chased  after  her;  Chelsea  stopped  and 
offered  to  pose  for  a  picture  with  them. 
One  of  the  girls  ran  away  waving  the  cam- 
era like  a  trophy,  screaming,  "Chelsea 
Cleen-tone!" 

Behind  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  most 
famous  library  at  Oxford  (and  favorite  study 
hall  of  the  Sloanes),  Chelsea  posed  for  Har- 
ry. When  the  camera  was  on  her,  her  face 
was  transformed.  She  tilted  her  chin  up 
into  the  light;  her  eyes  went  expectant  and 
blank.  It  was  a  naive  face.  When  she's  re- 
laxed, her  expression  is  canny  and  intelli- 
gent. She  posed  for  about  half  an  hour. 

"I  need  to  go  read,"  Chelsea  finally  told 
Harry. 

I  asked  her  if  she  would  answer  a  few 
questions. 

She  sighed.  "You've  been  told,"  she  said, 
"by  my  mother's  office,  that  I  can't  talk  to 
you." 

I  said  people  wanted  to  know  about  her. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "i  grew  up  with  every- 
body ..." 

I  asked  her  if  she  planned  on  going  into 
politics. 

She  wavered  a  moment. 

But  she  begged  off. 

"I'm  just  trying  to  be  a  student,"  she 
said.  And  with  that,  she  went  into  the  li- 
brary. □ 


avid  Letterman 


tini'ed  from  page  i95  then  ABC's  chief 
grammer,  in  the  Team  Disney  building 
iurbank— the  one  with  the  statues  of  the 
;en  Dwarfs  on  the  facade— Braun  first 
ached  going  after  Letterman.  "I  think 
r  jaws  dropped  a  little,"  he  recalls.  "They 
ught,  How  can  CBS  possibly  let  this 

go  out  on  the  open  market?"  Iger,  51, 
;  among  the  skeptics,  largely  because  of 
respect  for  Moonves.  "Even  though  there 
detractors  in  town  who  believe  that  Les 

an  ego  that's  larger  than  most  of  the 
flio  lots,"  Iger  says,  "I  actually  believe 

not  only  is  Les  talented  but  Les  is  very 
inted  at  managing  talent." 

I  jut  if  Disney  was  ready  to  move  Koppel 
J  off  11:35,  another  crucial  player  wasn't,  or 
feast  said  he  wasn't:  Letterman.  Long  be- 
c  Disney  tied  their  fates  together,  Letter- 
vi  and  Koppel  knew  and  liked  each  oth- 
flif  Letterman  brought  out  Koppel's  latent 
Ikiness  (Koppel  had  appeared  on  the  Late 
in-  Rollerblading  with  Letterman  down 
|ld  Street  and  having  his  aged  dog  do  a 
fypid  pet  trick"),  Koppel  appealed  to  Let- 
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terman's  latent  seriousness.  Letterman,  after  all, 
is  someone  who  gets  his  news  from  the  BBC. 

Letterman's  representatives  said  he  would 
move  only  if  ABC  independently  decided  to 
kill  Nightline.  And  they  got  that  assurance, 
they  say.  ABC  maintains  that  it  told  them  only 
that  the  show's  status  was  under  review,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  aired  forever.  There  was 
unhappiness  at  ABC  about  Nightline,  which 
some  believed  had  lost  its  edge  and  was  cer- 
tainly not  nearly  as  profitable  as  it  had  once 
been.  But  in  December  2000  both  Koppel 
and  his  executive  producer  Tom  Bettag  had 
signed  up  for  an  additional  five  years.  Kop- 
pel's contract  provided  for  three-day  work- 
weeks, prompting  unflattering  comparisons 
to  Johnny  Carson  in  his  late-night  dotage. 

"I  was  told  by  Lloyd  that  we  had  to  be 
careful  here,"  Iger  recalls,  "that  we  were  walk- 
ing a  fine  line,  that  we  didn't  create  the  ap- 
pearance that  Nightline's  death  was  solely 
due  to  David  Letterman,  and  I  kind  of  said, 
'Well,  good  luck.  How  the  hell  do  we  do 
that?'"  At  one  point.  Iger  says,  the  Letterman 
people  asked  for  written  assurances  that 
Letterman  wasn't  killing  Nightline.  "I  said, 
'If  that's  the  case,  just  let's  forget  it,'"  Iger 
says.  "And  they  backed  way  down  on  that." 

Knowing  that  their  plan  could  succeed 


only  by  stealth— that  is,  without  alerting  CBS 
to  its  interest— Braun  and  his  colleagues  pro- 
ceeded clandestinely  on  what  Iger  code- 
named  "Project  Gap-Tooth."  Discussions 
were  confined  to  a  handful  of  Disney  execu- 
tives. There  was  to  be  no  paperwork,  no 
E-mail,  no  conference  calls,  no  cell-phone 
discussions.  And,  insulting  as  it  might  seem, 
nothing  was  to  be  said  to  the  two  people 
most  directly  affected— Koppel  and  his  im- 
mediate boss,  David  Westin,  head  of  ABC 
News— not  because  they  are  blabbermouths, 
Iger  insists,  but  because  each  would  feel 
bound,  and  rightly  so,  to  tell  his  colleagues. 
For  Westin,  being  left  out  of  the  loop  was 
the  latest  of  several  humiliations  that  com- 
pounded skepticism  about  his  lack  of  news 
experience:  not  being  consulted  by  his  Disney 
superiors  about  scheduling  changes  favoring 
the  entertainment  division  over  his  news  di- 
vision; being  opposed  by  them  in  contrac- 
tual matters  involving  the  talent;  being  asked 
to  fire  veteran  newsmen  at  a  time  when  he 
was  trying  to  establish  trust  among  the  staff. 
He  had  largely  rebounded  from  these  with 
his  deft  handling  of  the  terrorist  and  anthrax 
attacks  and  support  for  investigative  journal- 
ism. But  not  knowing  about  his  bosses'  pur- 
suit of  Letterman  was  a  real  setback.  Still, 
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Iger  could  deal  with  Westin,  a  refugee  from 
corporate  law,  who  had  nowhere  as  sexy 
to  go.  "They  treat  him  very,  very  badly,  but 
it's  not  a  job  people  walk  away  from,"  said 
one  veteran  ABC  newsman.  "You  can  take 
a  lot  of  shit  at  these  prices." 

With  Koppel.  things  would  be  much 
trickier  for  Iger.  both  because  of  the  man's 
star  power  and  their  long  ties.  Koppel  liked 
Iger;  as  with  Moonves.  it's  hard  not  to.  Nei- 
ther Iger  nor  Moonves  is  the  kind  of  pointy- 
headed  grind  your  parents  wanted  you  to 
emulate;  each  is  the  more  intuitive  sort  who 
probably  cut  classes,  watched  lots  of  schlock 
television,  took  chances,  cultivated  friends- 
all,  it  turned  out,  better  preparation  for  Hol- 
lywood jobs  than  holing  up  in  some  library. 

Iger  liked  and  respected  Koppel,  even 
held  him  in  a  kind  of  awe— the  awe,  as  one 
ABC  colleague  puts  it,  "of  an  Ithaca  Col- 
lege graduate  for  someone  like  Koppel  who 
thought  he  was  secretary  of  state."  Periodi- 
cally, Iger  had  sought  out  Koppel  for  ca- 
reer advice.  They  liked  to  talk  technology. 
Koppel  had  narrated  the  satirical  video  pre- 
pared when  Iger  married  the  newscaster 
Willow  Bay  in  1995;  the  same  video  fea- 
tures David  Letterman  doing  a  "Top  10  Rea- 
sons Why  Willow  Bay  Is  Marrying  Bob  Iger." 
("It's  hilarious.  Hilarious,"  Iger  says.) 

At  the  same  time.  Iger  knew  that  Koppel 
could  sometimes  get  on  his  high  horse. 
That  much  was  clear  a  year  ago,  when  Iger. 
Eisner,  and  Westin  visited  ABC  News's  Wash- 
ington bureau.  Seeking  to  spare  the  news  di- 
vision from  the  companywide  budget  cuts 
Disney  had  mandated,  Koppel  asked  Eisner 
if  he  had  ever  heard  of  several  ABC  News 
hands  killed  in  action.  His  message;  News 
was  different,  so  treat  it  differently.  Some  ap- 
plauded Koppel's  courage.  Iger  was  infuriated. 
"I  thought  the  manner  in  which  he  manipu- 
lated or  exploited  those  names  was  really  un- 
fortunate and  improper,"  he  recalls.  "I  said. 
Ted,  news  isn't  different.  Do  we  like  news? 
Yes.  Do  we  respect  it?  Of  course.  Do  we  want 
it  to  succeed?  Absolutely.  But  we  also  need  it 
to  work  economically.'  The  room  was  silent. 
Silent.  I  was  really  angry.  I  had  steam  com- 
ing out  of  my  ears."  But  Iger  maintains  that 
the  contretemps  quickly  passed,  and  calls 
speculation  that  it  poisoned  the  well  for 
Koppel  at  Disney  "just  silly." 

When  Letterman's  contract  came  up  for 
renewal.  CBS  had  exclusive  negotiating 
rights  for  45  days;  then  others  could  come 
in.  Braun  prodded  CAA  to  start  the  clock 
as  soon  as  possible  so  that  if  ABC  did  land 
Letterman  it  would  have  time  to  buy  and 
renovate  a  Manl  heater  for  him  be- 

fore the  :ied.  As  it 

turned  out,  th  began  on 


December  5,  which  from  ABC's  standpoint 
had  another  advantage:  the  holidays  were 
coming,  and  CBS  might  just  be  distracted 
enough  to  let  things  lapse. 

The  negotiations  went  badly  from  the  be- 
ginning. CBS,  the  Letterman  camp  surmised, 
felt  it  could  play  hardball  because  Letterman 
had  no  alternatives.  And  even  if  he  strayed, 
CBS  believed,  it  would  have  the  right  to  make 
a  last  offer,  a  point  ABC  disputes.  At  first, 
according  to  Worldwide  Pants,  Moonves  ac- 
tually tried  to  cut  Letterman's  budget.  Ac- 
cording to  CBS  sources.  Worldwide  Pants 
demanded  control  of  the  11:35  time  slot  for 
10  years  after  Letterman's  retirement,  an  an- 
nuity worth  tens  of  millions,  plus  fines  when- 
ever the  Late  Show  was  delayed  for  any  rea- 
son. Nothing  moved  quickly.  Moonves  "just 
sat  on  it  and  sat  on  it  and  sat  on  it."  a  Let- 
terman representative  said. 
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onitoring  the  situation  as  best  he  could, 
mindful  to  avoid  charges  of  tampering, 
was  Braun,  who  lent  his  name  to  the  charac- 
ter of  George  Costanza's  occasional  nemesis 
on  Seinfeld.  He'd  make  vague  inquiries  of 
CAA,  careful  never  to  mention  Letterman 
by  name  so  that  even  if  the  phones  were 
bugged  he'd  be  clean.  He  took  other  precau- 
tions; for  one  thing,  he  shelved  all  talks 
about  the  fate  of  the  troubled  Politically  In- 
correct, lest  the  press  report  that  ABC  was  re- 
examining its  entire  late-night  lineup.  In  De- 
cember and  January.  ABC  put  together  a 
package  for  Letterman.  all  under  elaborate 
cover.  When  Braun  came  east  to  scout  the- 
ater locations,  it  was  supposedly  to  attend  a 
trustees'  meeting  at  his  alma  mater.  Vassar 
College.  When  he  visited  the  sites,  it  was  os- 
tensibly for  a  Saturday-night  sketch  show. 

Moonves,  though,  says  ABC  might  have 
saved  itself  the  trouble.  He  claims  he  al- 
ways thought  ABC  might  enter  the  fray. 
simply  because  it  was  in  such  sorry  shape 
and  needed  to  make  a  splash.  He  says  he's 
not  even  sure  when  he  learned  ABC  was  in 
the  picture,  nor  could  he  have  ever  headed 
it  off;  Letterman  was  determined  to  dicker. 
"I  would  have  done  exactly  what  [the  Let- 
terman people]  did,"  he  says.  "You  ask  for 
the  moon.  'Oh,  you're  not  going  to  give  me 
the  moon'.'  Well,  I'll  talk  to  somebody  else 
who  may  want  to  give  me  the  moon.'" 

Throughout  February  the  sides  put  to- 
gether essentially  identical  offers.  Letterman 
dealt  strictly  through  surrogates,  refusing  to 
meet  with  his  pursuers  personally.  On  the 
morning  of  February  27,  a  Wednesday,  Ga- 
bler  told  Braun  that  Letterman  would  decide 
soon,  maybe  as  early  as  that  evening,  but 
surely  before  he  left  for  his  vacation  house 
on  St.  Barts  that  weekend.  Braun  was  dumb- 
founded: how,  he  asked  himself,  could  Letter- 
man  decide  something  so  momentous  with- 
out even  meeting  the  Disney  people,  without 
'diking  them  in  the  eye? 


"I  have  one  question  to  ask  you,"  he   \ 
to  Gabler.  "Underneath  whatever  mishe  ;  \ 
[Yiddish  for  personal  baggage,  neurc  i  \ 
there  may  be,  is  David  Letterman  a  g 
guy  or  a  bad  guy?" 

"He's  a  good  guy." 

"Then  I'm  coming  to  New  York.  I'm  c  [ 
ing  today." 

"Lloyd.  I  cannot  have  you  do  that,' 
sisted  Gabler,  who  said  there  was  no  g 
antee  Letterman  would  see  him. 

"It's  worse,  because  I'm  going  to  call 
Iger,  and  I'm  sure  he's  going  to  want  to  a  I 
with  me."  Braun  replied.  No  "good  g 
he  insisted,  would  ever  let  them  fly  3, 
miles  and  then  bar  them  at  the  door.  Bn« 
told  Gabler  he'd  call  him  from  outside 
Ed  Sullivan  Theater. 

The  two  got  their  meeting.  As  Gal 
Jackoway,  Braun,  Burnett,  and  oti 
sat  silently.  Iger  went  to  work  on  Le'; 
man.  milking  their  every  overlapping  e; 
rience:  their  early  days  as  weathern 
their  interest  in  auto  racing,  even  the  ce 
ologist  who  had  performed  bypass  sun 
on  both  Letterman  and.  it  turned 
Iger's  mother.  "I  was  there  to  sell  me,' 
recalls.  Once  Iger  had  sold  himself.  Br 
tried  selling  Disney,  suggesting  it  wouk 
compulsively  attentive  to  his  needs. 

To  meet  Letterman,  Iger  had  had  to  I 
pone  for  a  day  a  short  Mexican  geta 
he'd  planned  with  his  pregnant  wife,  bi 
was  all  worth  it.  The  following  mornin 
Thursday.  Iger  and  Braun  flew  back  to  (I 
fornia  triumphantly.  But  time  was  a  pi 
lem:  Bill  Carter  of  Tlw  New  York  Times  ( 
onto  the  story.  Iger  had  urged  giving  Lei 
man  a  deadline.  Braun  disagreed;  put  r 
sure  on  the  guy.  he  warned,  and  he'd  ru 
the  other  direction.  Unfortunately  for  A\ 
Letterman  didn't  decide  that  night,  or  d 
the  next  day.  He  needed  more  time. 

Carter's  story  appeared  on  the  front  t[ 
of  the  Times  on  Friday.  March  1.  It  prori 
ed  panic  among  ABC's  spinmeistersi 
moving  Barbara  Walters  off  Friday  nijf 
last  year  for  a  doomed  Disney  drama  cai 
Once  and  Again  was  a  1  on  the  Richter  s  i 
of  public-relations  disasters,  one  told  anot 
this  was  a  15.  Immediately,  the  story  prorr 
ed  two  questions:  Who  gave  it  to  Can 
And  who  was  the  anonymous  executive  q 
ed  in  the  story,  saying  that  "the  relevanc 
'Nightline'  just  is  not  there  anymore"? 

On  the  leak,  there  was  an  orgy  of  fin 
pointing.  The  Letterman  camp  blamed  C 
the  ensuing  brouhaha  would  surely  give 
terman  cold  feet  about  changing  chanr 
Moonves's  deputy,  executive  vice  presic 
for  communications  Gil  Schwartz,  ang, 
blamed  Burnett  of  Worldwide  Pants.  Bun 
convinced  that  CBS  was  covering  its  < 
tracks,  heatedly  denied  it,  noting  that  he'd 
tually  urged  Carter  to  hold  the  story.  A 
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,  initially  suspected  CBS,  but  over  time 
ame  convinced  that  the  Letterman  camp 
i  to  blame:  how  better  to  gauge  how 
/e's  move  would  be  perceived  than  to 
dy  it  about  beforehand?  "It's  funny  to  me 
lear  them  going  at  each  other,  and  know- 
that  they're  all  wrong,"  says  Carter.  The 
:,  he  says,  "came  from  left  field,  really." 

s  for  the  anonymous  remark  about  rel- 
evancy, which  ABC  instantly  disowned, 
I  author  has  understandably  never  stepped 
^ard.  Most  fingers  point  to  Zenia  Mucha, 
ney's  senior  vice  president  for  communi- 
ons, a  legendarily  pugnacious  former  aide 
)imer  New  York  senator  Alfonse  D'Amato 
New  York  governor  George  Pataki.  Her 
tions  with  the  press  have  always  been 
my,  and  she  was  new  enough  at  ABC 
d  arrived  only  one  year  before— to  flub 
igs.  As  further  evidence  of  her  guilt,  some 
ited  to  the  statement's  peculiar  syntax, 
i  noted  that  Mucha  had  been  born  in 
und.  Then  there  was  the  attribution.  "The 
ies  does  its  anonymous  sources  a  disfavor: 
I  are  called  'he,'  women  are  called  'execu- 
i,'"  one  ABC  newsman  observes, 
vlucha  denies  ever  having  uttered  what 
admitted  was  "an  unfortunate  choice  of 
ds."  But  according  to  an  ABC  News 
rce.  when  two  executives  asked  her 
•it-blank  whether  she'd  committed  the 
pas,  she  said  nothing  in  reply.  ("No- 
y  asked  me  anything,"  says  Mucha.) 
it  seems  clear  that  whoever  made  the 
:ment  was  saying  something,  however 
nsily.  that  one  of  his  or  her  higher-ups, 
arently  eager  to  ease  Letterman's  con- 
Ince.  had  wanted  him  or  her  to  say. 
"he   Times  story  jolted   Moonves   into 
drive.  The  next  day  he  pulled  his  Jaguar 
rertible  off  to  the  side  of  the  road  near 
home  in  Brentwood,  dialed  Rob  Bur- 
a  man  he  had  groused  about  to  associ- 
and  spent  the  next  90  minutes  lavish- 
him  with  love.  "Maybe  I  stayed  off  it 
^er  than  I  should  have,  and  they  didn't 
my  passion  for  them,"  Moonves  recalls, 
at's  why  it  was  so  emotional:  'Rob,  I 
y  am  passionate,  I  really  do  like  you 
,  I  really  do  want  you  to  stay  here, 
it  do  you  need?  What's  missing?'  He 
me  X,  Y,  and  Z,  and  you  know,  right 
he  spot  there  I  gave  him  X  and  Y  and  I 
,  'I'll  work  on  Z.'  It  was  about  an  hour, 
r  and  a  half.  And,  by  the  way,  it  was 
human  contact." 

;nsions  between  CBS  and  Worldwide 
:s  calmed  down;  Burnett  began  telling 
>rters  that  accounts  of  a  Letterman- 
>nves  feud  had  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
bkly,  the  coverage  turned;  stories  began 
esting  that  Letterman,  a  man  known  to 
changing  the  kinds  of  candy  bars  he 
or  the  sorts  of  socks  he  wears,  let  alone 
ios  or  networks,  would  likely  stay  put. 
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But  within  a  few  days  the  rapprochement 
had  broken  down:  anti-Letterman  items— 
that  the  Late  Show  was  not  all  that  prof- 
itable, that  Letterman  was  impossible  to 
please,  that  Burnett  favored  ABC  because 
CBS  had  passed  on  Ed,  a  sitcom  he'd  pro- 
duced—began popping  up.  Burnett  blamed 
Gil  Schwartz,  believing  he  was  building  an 
alibi  for  CBS  should  Letterman  bolt.  The  two 
had  another  shouting  match,  during  which 
Burnett  was  overheard  to  scream,  "While 
Les  is  being  a  gentleman,  if  this  deal  goes 
to  ABC  it's  because  of  you  and  your  depart- 
ment." (Schwartz,  who  doubles  as  Fortune- 
magazine  columnist  Stanley  Bing,  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  newly  published  parody  of  a  man- 
agement primer,  W licit  Would  Machiavelli  Do?) 
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Clockwise  from  top  left:  CBS  Television 

president  Les  Moonves;  Disney  president 

Robert  Iger;  Rob  Burnett,  president  of 

Letterman's  production  company.  Worldwide 

Pants,  and  executive  producer  of  the  Late 

Show  with  David  Letterman;  Lloyd  Braun, 

ABC  Entertainment  chairman. 


Cut  back  to  ABC,  where  the  Times's 
Carter  had  called  various  people  to  tell 
them  his  story  was  about  to  appear  and 
what  it  would  say,  and  to  get  their  com- 
ments. That  forced  Iger  to  tell  Westin  about 
the  Letterman  chase,  though  not  that  he 
had  just  flown  in  to  see  the  guy.  ("If  Les 
found  out,  he  might  have  been  inclined  to 
fly  in  and  see  him,  too,"  Iger  explains.  "And 
I  knew  Letterman  was  getting  on  a  plane 
the  next  day  to  go  to  St.  Baits,  and  I  wanted 
him  to  leave  the  country.")  Westin,  stunned 
by  the  news,  agreed  to  call  Koppel,  then  at 
his  vacation  home  on  Captiva  Island,  Flori- 
da. Word  was  spreading:  one  of  Nightline's 
executive  producers,  Leroy  Sievers,  prompt- 
ly beeped  the  other,  Tom  Bettag.  And  Iger. 
facing  the  music,  attempted  to  reach  Kop- 
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pel.  First,  he  was  told  Koppel  was  out.  Then 
he  was  told  that  Koppel  didn't  want  to  talk 
to  him  and  had  gone  to  bed. 

To  staffers,  the  thought  that  Nightline  was 
endangered  was  implausible  enough;  that  it 
was  disrespected  was  almost  unfathomable. 
Even  as  ABC  was  conspiring  to  replace  it.  Bet- 
tag  had  blithely  been  trying  to  get  it  expanded 
to  an  hour.  Bettag  and  Sievers  began  calling 
colleagues  at  home,  telling  them  to  phone  in 
at  10  o'clock  for  an  extraordinary  announce- 
ment. Perhaps  members  of  a  Nightline  team  in 
Kazakhstan  had  been  killed,  some  worried. 
Once  everyone  was  on  the  conference  call, 
Westin  spoke,  then  Koppel  himself,  then  Bet- 
tag. When  Carter's  story  hit  the  newspaper's 
Web  site,  Bettag  began  reading  it  aloud. 
When  he  got  to  "the  relevancy  of  'Night- 
line'  is  just  not  there  anymore,"  he  stopped. 
"Well,  I  guess  we  know  everything  we  have 
to  know,"  he  said,  his  voice  shaking. 

Koppel  was  flying  back  to  Washington 
early  the  next  morning  when  Iger,  en  route 
to  Mexico,  tried  and  failed  again  to  reach 
him.  The  next  time  Iger  tried,  Koppel  was  in 
a  staff  meeting.  Meanwhile,  Sievers  E-mailed 
his  daily  bulletin  to  Nightline  viewers,  in  this 
instance  reporting  not  just  on  the  topic  of 
that  night's  broadcast  but  the  show's  troubles 
as  well.  "Ted  has  returned  from  what  was  to 
have  been  a  long  weekend,  but  to  this  point, 
no  executive  from  ABC  or  Disney  has  spo- 
ken to  him,"  it  said.  "It  really  pissed  me 
off,"  Iger  recalls.  "It  completely  ignored  the 
fact  that  someone  from  the  Walt  Disney 
Company— namely  the  president,  me— had 
tried  to  reach  Ted  from  the  night  before." 

Iger  finally  did  get  hold  of  Koppel  that 
day.  Their  conversation,  he  says,  was 
"frosty."  Koppel,  irate  about  the  "relevance" 
quote,  demanded  a  retraction.  This  Iger  agreed 
to  do— "against  the  will  of  a  lot  of  people  in 
the  company,  by  the  way,"  Iger  says— not  in 
his  name,  but  in  that  of  network  chief  Alex 
Wallau.  The  statement,  expressing  the  hope 
"that  Nightline  and  Ted  will  continue  to  make 
significant  contributions  to  ABC  in  the  years 
ahead,"  placated  no  one.  "I  probably  should 
have  been  a  bit  more  aggressive  in  our  de- 
fense of  Nightline  initially,"  Iger  concedes. 

On  Monday  morning  Iger  flew  to  Wash- 
ington and  met  with  Koppel  personally.  "He 
had  obviously  been  simmering  all  weekend," 
he  recalls.  "It  didn't  change  the  mood,  but  I 
felt  I  gave  him  what  he  deserved,  which  is 
the  respect  a  face-to-face  meeting  suggests." 
The  next  day,  Koppel  had  a  mild  op-ed  arti- 
cle in  the  Times,  in  which  he  acknowledged 
that  Disney  had  "excellent  business  reasons" 
for  doing  what  it  had  done,  but  called  the 
anonymous  swipe  "at  best,  inappropriate 
and,  at  worst,  malicious." 

Around  the  news  division,  word  of  Night- 
line's  and  Koppel's  travails  generated  sur- 
prisingly mixed  emotions.  There  was  worry: 
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people  saw  in  them  more  ominous  portents 
about  Disney  and  its  attitude  toward  news. 
Already,  Disney  had  cut  budgets,  jerked  20/20 
around,  attempted  to  subcontract  much  of  its 
newsgathering  to  CNN,  and  hired  Pearl  Har- 
bor producer  Jerry  Bruckheimer  to  do  a  se- 
ries of  patriotic  pseudo-documentaries.  There 
was  some  sadness  too.  Many  ABC  corre- 
spondents consider  Mghtline  a  haven— a  place 
where,  in  contrast  to  the  more  straitened,  less 
collegial  evening  news,  their  work  could 
breathe  and  was  always  appreciated.  "There 
wasn't  a  person  in  the  building  who  preferred 
working  on  World  News  Tonight  to  Mghtline, " 
says  one  ABC  News  alumnus.  "Peter  [Jen- 
nings] is  impossible,  and  Ted  is  embracing." 

But  like  any  elite  enclave,  "the  Principal- 
ity of  Mghtline"— as  some  call  it— has 
also  spawned  enormous  resentment  within 
the  larger  organization.  People  resent  its 
fancier  facilities:  the  ergonomic  chairs,  the 
wooden  floors.  They  resent  how  it  has  large- 
ly avoided  Disney's  budgetary  ax.  They  re- 
sent what  they  see  as  its  self-righteousness, 
and  its  unwillingness  to  take  on  the  same 
tacky  topics  they  now  must.  "I  don't  like 
doing  Gary  Condit,  but  25  million  people 
are  watching  that,"  says  one  newsman.  "We 
all  have  to  do  shit  these  days." 

And  they  resent  Koppel:  his  short  work- 
week, his  unwillingness  to  pitch  in  for  ABC 
News,  his  privileged  position  with  Iger.  Pe- 
riodically, efforts  were  made  by  Westin  and 
others  to  change  Mghtline,  to  liven  it  up  and 
wean  it  off  so  many  taped  reports,  but  they 
were  always  rebuffed.  "I've  let  Nightline  get 
away  with  everything  for  years."  Westin  told 
one  colleague.  "No  one  tells  them  what  to 
do,"  says  one  executive.  "They  get  dismissed 
by  his  Tedness." 

One  veteran  Mghtline  staff  member  con- 
cedes the  ill  will.  "It's  a  combination  of  envy 
that  we  continue  to  hold  standards  and  the 
belief  that  Nightline  people  think  their  shit 
smells  better  than  others',  so  that  people 
here  are  called  'radical  fundamentalists'  or 
'the  Cult'  or  just  'those  assholes  in  Washing- 
ton,'" he  says.  To  him,  the  notion  that  Kop- 
pel is  loafing— mailing  it  in,  as  CNBC's 
Chris  Matthews  suggested— borders  on  blas- 
phemy; Koppel's  work  on  various  prime- 
time  documentaries  and  multi-part  series,  he 
notes,  means  he  puts  in  far  more  than  three 
days  a  week.  (Matthews  has  literally  mailed 
in  an  apology  to  Koppel.) 

Good  Morning  America's  Charles  Gibson 
and  Diane  Sawyer  remained  publicly  mum 
on  their  network's  Letterman  flirtation, 
though  Sawyer  did  cancel  an  appearance  on 
the  Late  Show.  Perhaps  they  were  following 
thee,  lii  keep  quiet;  perhaps 

they  >  ■  nan's  le- 


gions waking  up  to  Good  Morning  America. 
Sam  Donaldson  spoke  out  on  Mghtline's  be- 
half; so  did  Peter  Jennings,  despite  a  long 
and  complex  relationship  with  Koppel.  (Jen- 
nings, whose  soon-to-expire  contract  guaran- 
tees him  $1  more  than  anyone  else  at  ABC 
News,  once  was  heard  grumbling  that  Kop- 
pel was  "so  goddamn  secure.") 

But  the  most  fervent  support  came  from 
Barbara  Walters,  who  complained  on  The 
View  that  by  springing  surprises  on  both  of 
them  Disney  had  treated  her,  Koppel,  and 
the  news  itself  shabbily.  Her  choice  of  soap- 
boxes angered  Iger.  "Go  on  any  street  cor- 
ner and  say  what  you  like,  even  if  it's  about 
the  company  you  work  for."  Iger  says.  "Write 
an  op-ed  in  The  New  York  Times,  appear 
on  Larry  King  if  you  want.  But  to  use  one 
of  our  own  programs  to  do  that?  That  was, 
in  my  opinion,  far  worse  than  what  was 
done  to  her  on  Friday  night." 

"Barbara  and  Sam  could  not  have  been 
more  supportive,  perhaps  even  to  their  own 
detriment,"  says  Koppel.  Among  the  many 
weighing  in  privately,  he  adds,  was  Sawyer, 
"not  once  but  several  times." 

After  the  Times  story  broke,  Braun  says, 
"we  were  swimming  even  more  up- 
stream." ABC  made  one  last  push.  Eisner 
called  Letterman  from  Europe;  Braun  con- 
tinued to  dangle  a  state-of-the-art  studio  on 
West  66th  Street;  Braun's  14-year-old  daugh- 
ter baked  Letterman  a  low-fat  cake,  which 
Braun  carried  cross-country  and  personally 
delivered  to  Letterman's  office  on  March  11, 
the  day  Dave  returned  from  vacation.  "Late 
Show  +  ABC  '=  #1,"  she'd  written  on  ABC- 
yellow  frosting. 

But  that  afternoon,  only  minutes  before 
Letterman  began  taping  that  night's  show, 
Braun  and  Iger  got  their  "Dear  John"  call. 
And  Moonves  heard  what  he  said  he  had 
always  expected.  Sure,  at  one  point  during 
the  drama  he'd  checked  on  the  availability 
of  Conan  O'Brien,  but  that  was  prudence, 
not  panic.  "I  have  contingency  plans  for 
every  show  on  my  schedule,"  he  says.  "I 
have  Sunday  afternoons  planned  in  2010." 

For  several  more  years,  then,  Moonves 
can  see  Letterman  on  CBS,  either  by  live 
feed  from  New  York  early  every  afternoon 
or  later  on,  like  the  rest  of  us.  "A  lot  of 
times  I'm  asleep  by  11:30.  but  when  I'm  up 
I  don't  watch  anything  but,"  he  said.  "Un- 
less maybe  there's  a  great  Nightline  story 
on.  If  there's  a  big  world  event,  I'll  proba- 
bly watch  Ted  Koppel." 

Lying  in  his  bed  in  the  Regency  Hotel  on 
the  night  of  March  11,  Braun  heard  Let- 
terman express  amazement  that  two  net- 
works had  actually  been  "fighting  over  this 
crap."  then  praise  Koppel  and  say  he  hoped 
ABC  would  now  leave  him  where  he  was 
"for  as  long  as  that  guy  would  like  to  have 


that  job,  because  that's  just  the  way  it  c 
to  be."  Braun  could  not  be  blamec  i 
thinking  that  it  was  the  height  of  hypo  d 
for  Letterman  to  have  allowed  the  cour  ji 
with  ABC  to  proceed  nearly  to  consul?  \ 
tion,  only  to  leave  the  network  at  the  | 
and  then  use  his  show  to  tell  it  how  tc  i 
its  business.  But  Koppel  was  gratifiec 
later  called  Letterman  to  thank  him. 

Following  Letterman's  announcement, 
lau  put  out  another  statement,  this  one 
ing  that  Nightline  would  remain  in  its 
period  and  Koppel  would  continue  to 
"a  significant  presence  at  ABC  News. 
Koppel,  Bettag,  and  Sievers,  this  was  bi 
other  slice  of  Disney  Milquetoast.  Two  \ 
later  they  issued  a  statement  of  their  i 
demanding  "a  clear  and  unmistakable  sij 
of  corporate  backing. 

Disney  officials  found  the  statement 
presumptuous  and  surprising:  Koppel  an 
cohorts  were  not  only  demanding  some 
no  network  ever  gives  any  show,  but 
spending  all  their  ammunition  at  once 
leaving  the  Disney  executives  in  control, 
just  that  in  mind,  Westin  had  urged  Kc 
not  to  make  the  statement,  or  at  least  to 
it  down.  That  the  two  sides  would  event 
work  something  out  seemed  obvious, 
tractually.  Koppel  could  leave  ABC  inn 
cember,  and  he  had  feelers  from  CNN 
PBS.  but  he  was  unlikely  to  earn  as  muu 
reportedly  $8  million  a  year— elsewhere  I 
could  not  bring  along  his  staff.  As  for  D 
it  still  had  nothing  to  put  in  Mghtline's  p  : 

Disney  took  its  sweet  time  in  responi 
maybe  weighing  other  options,  maybe  1 1 
to  humble  Nightline  a  bit.  For  more 
three  weeks,  during  which  time  the  pro. 
won  a  Peabody  Award,  the  Nightline 
awaited  its  fate.  The  gallows  humor  j 
someone  set  the  clock  in  the  confen 
room  to  three  minutes  to  midnight, 
framed  the  New  York  Post  for  Marcc 
shaf-ted,  it  shrieked.  On  April  8,  Disnrt 
nally  announced,  in  Iger's  name,  tha 
show  would  continue  to  set  high  journal 
standards  "for  years  to  come."  Unmenti 
was  a  private  memorandum,  which  evidi 
said  that  those  "years"  numbered  an 
two.  "Neither  of  us  got  everything  we 
ed,  but  we  all  have  something  we're  cor 
able  with,"  Koppel  says  of  the  agreemec, 

The  rapprochement  was  celebrated 
dinner  at  Eisner's  house  a  few  days  b 
the  announcement.  It  was  a  boys-onl 
fair,  with  Eisner,  Iger,  Koppel,  and  B 
on  hand.  Iger  would  not  discuss  it;  all 
Koppel  would  say  is  that  the  cuisine 
Chinese.  I  asked  him  if  fortune  cookie; 
been  served,  and  he  said  they  had  not. 
a  good  thing  that  may  have  been,  for 
knows  what  message,  about  the  futu 
Disney  or  Koppel  or  Iger  or  Eisner  or  I 
line  or  ABC  News  or  even  television 
might  have  been  inside?  □ 


teese  Witherspoon 


u).jTiNiiED  from  page  H8  moved  to  Los 

geles,  I  went  to  see  a  doctor,  and  he  said, 

itese  Witherspoon?  Well,  that's  a  name 

fll  never  see  in  lights.'" 
\  Reese  took  her  last  acting  class  when  she 

i  seven.  "My  parents  were  always  incredi- 
supportive,"  she  says.  "They  thought  it 

>  a  hobby  for  the  first  four  years."  In 

0,  Robert  Mulligan,  the  director  of  To  Kill 

Mockingbird,  arrived  in  Nashville  to  film 

'  Man  in  the  Moon,  about  a  girl  coming 
I  ige  in  the  South  in  the  1950s,  and  Reese 
1  I'd  up  with  all  the  other  town- 
j  to  land  a  part  as  an  extra.  In 
i  |ft  order  she  landed  the  lead. 

>n  after  that  she  got  an  agent, 
l  /e  Dontanville,  who  still  repre- 
i  ts  her  at  William  Morris,  and 
e  acted  in  small  films  such  as 
l  k  the  Bear  and  A  Far  Off  Place 
t  he  same  time  she  was  going  to 
.   prom  and  beginning  classes  at 

nford  University.  Two  roles— 

lessa,  a  tough-talking  welfare 

liager,  in  the  cult  hit  Freeway, 

il  Mel,  a  privileged  Hollywood 

lghter,  in  the  noir  thriller  Twi- 

t— made  her  decide  to  quit  col- 

e  and  concentrate  totally  on  a 

l  career. 

Witherspoon  reminds  me  of 

\  girl  in  high  school  all  the  rest 

lis  were  a  little  scared  of  but  at 

I  same  time  in  awe  of— so  pretty, 

smart,  so  together  that  it  made 

[r  day  if  she  just  said  hi  as  she 

ssed  you  in  the  hall.  Then 

;n  you  run  into  her  10  years 

:r,  you  realize  that  she  was 

y  a  normal  girl  with  insecuri- 

i  just  like  yours.  "I  feel  really 

nfortable  in  my  skin  now  and 

rifortable  with  the  choices  I've 

de  in  my  career,"  she  says.  "I 

't  feel  locked  in  to  anything."  I  ask  her  if 

e  was  ever  a  period  when  she  didn't  feel 

nfortable  in  her  skin.  "Yeah,"  she  replies, 

fjst  of  my  life." 

rou  have  to  drive  up  slowly  to  Reese 

Witherspoon.  Having  started  out  as  a 

id  actor  and  been  burned  a  couple  of 

is  in  a  tough  business,  she  has  learned 

eep  her  cards  close  to  the  vest.  "My  na- 

is  to  be  really  super  nice,  open,  and 

ng.  I'm  an  I'11-tell-you-all-my-secrets-in- 

-conversation  type  of  person,"  she  says. 

it  I've  learned  to  be  more  reserved,  which 

sn't  come  naturally.  I  know  sometimes 

not  fun  being  friends  with  someone  who 

s  what  I  do  for  a  living." 

She  is  the  most  capable  friend  I  have," 

Selma  Blair,  who  met  Reese  in  1998,  on 

J  E     2  0  0  2 


the  set  of  Cruel  Intentions,  Roger  Rumble's 
teenage  version  of  Les  Liaisons  Dangereuses. 
"When  I  got  my  pictures  back  from  my 
Outward  Bound  trip,  Reese  was  the  first 
person  I  called.  First,  because  she  was  my 
only  friend  who  would  at  least  pretend  to 
be  interested.  And  second,  she  even  asked 
me  questions  about  them.  She  is  really  in- 
terested in  things  beyond  the  business." 

Witherspoon  admits  that  she  has  few 
close  friends,  but  most  of  the  ones  she  does 
have  she  has  had  for  a  long  time  and  is 
fiercely  loyal  to.  "I'm  really  discerning  about 
whom  I  let  into  my  life,"  she  says.  After  Elec- 
tion was  released,  she  recalls,  "people  were 


BRINGING  UP  BABY 

Reese  Witherspoon  is  visited  by  Ryan 

Phillippe  and  their  daughter, 

Ava,  on  the  Legally  Blonde  set  in 

Los  Angeles,  2000. 


really  scared  of  me  and  would  walk  around 
me  because  they  thought  I  was  Tracy  Flick. 
And  part  of  me  is  like  that  character.  I  think 
there  is  no  way  to  hide  parts  of  yourself. 
There  is  a  reason  you're  attracted  to  roles." 
She  seems  to  make  even  the  most  contro- 
versial characters  she  plays  sympathetic,  and 
she  isn't  afraid  to  play  unlikable  characters. 
"She's  got  no  attitude,  which  is,  you  know, 
unfortunately,  rare,"  observes  her  Pleasant- 
mile  co-star  and  friend  Tobey  Maguire. 
"She's  just  a  really  good  actress,  and  she's 
really  funny.  Reese  is  one  of  those  people 
that  whenever  I  bump  into  her  it  brightens 


my  day.  It's  not  about  her  vanity.  She's  here 
to  stay.  Slow  and  steady  wins  the  race." 

Most  people  at  Witherspoon's  age  are  still 
trying  to  figure  out  what  they  want  to  do 
when  they  grow  up.  I  ask  her  if  you  pay  a 
price  for  having  the  drive  to  arrive  where  you 
want  to  be  when  you're  so  young.  "My  par- 
ents used  to  call  me  Little  Type  A,"  she  says. 
(Her  production  company  is  called  Type  A 
Films.)  "I  was  always  very  busy  and  driven. 
Part  of  that  is  great,  and  part  of  that  can  tear 
you  up —  Why,  at  the  age  of  14,  did  I  de- 
cide to  become  a  professional?  I  was  so  driv- 
en to  balance  my  own  checkbook.  It  seems 
bizarre  to  me  if  I  think  about  a  14-year-old 
doing  the  things  I  did.  I'm  start- 
ing to  learn  that  the  pace  at 
which  I  run  is  not  conducive  to  a 
healthy  life.  I've  worked  hard  and 
pushed  myself  hard,  and  ...  in 
the  end  something  is  going  to 
crack.  I  don't  know  what  it  is  yet. 
I  am  just  figuring  this  out  about 
myself  . . .  and  I  am  starting  to 
learn  to  pull  back.  I'm  trying  to 
take  those  moments  where  every- 
thing is  going  well  and  enjoy 
them.  That's  why  I  thank  God 
that  Ryan  and  I  got  married. 
There  are  times  when  you  think, 
Are  these  the  right  decisions  that 
I'm  making?  Ultimately,  I  think  it 
has  been  really  helpful  to  have  the 
person  who  knows  me  so  well  for 
a  husband,  who  experiences  the 
same  kind  of  frustrations  and 
lives  the  same  lifestyle." 


i: 


t  takes  courage  for  a  rapidly 
rising  young  starlet  to  get  mar- 
ried and  have  a  baby,  but  Reese 
Witherspoon  is  happy  she  made 
the  choice.  She  met  Ryan  Phillippe 
on  her  21st  birthday  and  married 
him  two  and  a  half  years  later, 
when  she  was  six  months  preg- 
nant. Ava  Elizabeth  Phillippe,  who 
was  born  on  September  9,  1999,  is  named  af- 
ter Ryan's  grandmother. 

I  ask  Phillippe  what  first  attracted  him  to 
his  wife.  "We  would  have  conversations  on 
the  phone  before  we  even  had  our  first  date. 
We  would  cover  every  subject  imaginable. 
She  would  challenge  me,  and  I  would  chal- 
lenge her.  What  struck  me  most  about  her 
was  her  mind,  although  she  was  also  ador- 
able and  sexy.  I  was  struck  by  her  individu- 
ality—a self-possessed  woman  with  her  own 
ideas  about  things,"  he  says.  Today  he  even 
concedes  to  her  obsession  with  monogram- 
ming— sheets,  towels,  stationery— saying,  "She 
is  very  southern,  endearingly  southern." 

Ryan  Phillippe  is  a  Yank  from  Delaware, 
an  only  boy  with  three  sisters.  After  spend- 
ing six  months  on  a  soap,  he  exploded  onto 
the  screen  as  a  teen  heartthrob  in  White 


VANITY     FAIR 


Reese  Witherspoon 

Squall  and  /  Know  What  You  Did  Last 
Summer,  then  proved  himself  as  an  actor  in 
Cruel  Intentions,  a  film  he  had  to  talk  his 
wife  into  doing.  As  the  American  posing  as 
a  valet  in  Robert  Altman's  Gosford  Park 
last  year,  he  showed  critics  he  could  hold 
his  own  in  the  greatest  assembly  of  English 
actors  in  memory. 

One  gets  the  feeling  that  this  young  couple 
is  capable  of  anything.  "Reese  had  never 
held  a  baby  until  our  own,  whereas  I  grew 
up  taking  care  of  kids,  so  it  was  a  much 
more  natural  transition  for  me."  Phillippe 
says.  "What  impresses  me  most  is  her  ability 
as  a  mother.  She  constantly  keeps  me  ex- 
cited and  engaged,  and  I'm  always  interest- 
ed to  hear  what's  on  her  mind.  We  try  to  be 
as  mutually  supportive  as  possible,  but  it  is 
incredibly  taxing  because  of  our  schedules 
and  all  the  obstacles  inherent  in  living  out  a 
relationship  in  the  public  eye.  Our  lives  are 
complicated,  but  we  make  the  effort.  We 
have  both  matured  so  much  in  five  years;  21 
is  so  much  younger  than  26." 


They  don't  go  out  much  publicly,  and 
certainly  are  not  seen  at  every  event  getting 
photographed.  They  like  to  stay  home  with 
their  daughter  and  their  English  bulldog, 
Frank  Sinatra.  "We  both  cook  and  enjoy 
doing  that  together.  Reese  didn't  know  how 
to  cook  very  well  when  we  met,"  Phillippe 
tells  me.  "I  remember  the  first  meal  she 
tried  to  make  me  was  Hamburger  Helper. 
She  has  come  a  long  way." 

After  Ava  was  born,  they  made  a  decision 
not  to  spend  more  than  a  week  or  two 
apart  from  each  other  or  the  baby.  "No  movie 
is  so  important  that  it  would  be  worth  sac- 
rificing our  family  life,"  Phillippe  says.  The 
actress  Jennifer  Coolidge  confirms  this  with 
a  funny  incident  that  happened  on  the  set 
of  Legally  Blonde.  "I  remember  Ryan  was 
leaving  to  go  somewhere,  and  Reese  was 
crying  in  the  driveway.  Ryan  said,  "What 
are  you  crying  for?  You're  going  to  see  me 
for  the  rest  of  your  life.'  I  mean,  what  girl 
wouldn't  want  to  hear  that?" 

The  pair  involve  themselves  in  a  number 
of  charities.  They're  both  supporters  of  the 
Fulfillment  Fund's  College  Pathways  Project. 


As  Witherspoon  explains,  "Education  ■ 
big  thing  for  us.  I  have  a  couple  of  schol; ; 
ships  that  Eve  started  on  my  own  wi  | 
schools  back  in  Tennessee.  Ryan  and  I  wa  J 
to  create  opportunities  for  kids  who  reaJ 
work  hard  but  don't  necessarily  have  tfl 
monetary  means  of  financing  an  educatioi  j 

Reese  Witherspoon  and  Ryan  Phillip 
stunned  viewers  across  the  country  when  th  i 
walked  onto  the  stage  at  the  Kodak  Thea 
during  the  Oscars  in  March— the  mol 
breathtaking  acting  couple  since  Paul  Ne  t 
man  and  Joanne  Woodward.  And  when  s-j 
asked  to  read  the  winner  of  the  award  1  j 
best  makeup,  he  replied,  "You  make  roll 
money  than  I  do.  Go  ahead."  Not  only  vi$<\ 
they  great-looking  and  talented,  but  thi 
managed  to  crack  the  best  joke  of  the  nig  - 

When  I  ask  Witherspoon  what  she  won 
like  to  be  doing  in  the  next  10  years,  sj 
talks  about  having  more  children  and  th 
adds,  "I'd  like  to  direct."  And  when  Ret 
Witherspoon  says  it,  you  know  she  means 
Alexander  Payne  responds  by  saying,  "Tha 
news  to  me.  Yeah,  she  can  do  anything.  El 
it  kind  of  scares  me  that  she  wants  to  dire! 
because  she'll  push  all  the  rest  of  us  off.'" 


Carh  Fiorinc 


\ 
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people's  minds:  the  S.E.C.  began  an  investi- 
gation of  Lucent,  after  the  company  informed 
it  of  previously  misreported  earnings.  That 
year  its  stock  price  had  fallen  by  76  percent 
from  $75  to  $18.  In  an  alarming  foreshad- 
owing of  the  Enron  debacle,  it  was  mostly 
the  company's  smaller  shareholders  who 
suffered.  Many  of  its  corporate  executives— 
for  whom  a  $40  million  golf  course  in 
Gladstone,  New  Jersey,  had  been  built  at 
the  behest  of  C.E.O.  Rich  McGinn-had 
sold  their  stock  the  previous  year.  (Fiorina 
had  appropriately  swapped  her  options  for 
$65.6  million  of  H-P  stock  in  1999.) 

Some  on  the  H-P  board  started  to  wonder 
openly  about  their  so-called  prodigy.  The 
former  H-P  C.E.O.  John  Young,  now  on  the 
Lucent  board,  told  a  friend  that  he  and  the 
board  attended  a  two-day,  off-site  meeting  to 
anal>ze  step-by-step  what  had  gone  wrong  at 
Lucent.  Apparently,  Young  said,  after  six  or 
seven  hours  of  this  he  had  an  epiphany.  "It 
was  like,  'Oh  my  God,  this  is  chapter  and 
verse  of  what's  happening  at  H-P."" 

Fiorina  joined  AT&T's  Network  Systems 
division— now  Lucent— in  the  late  80s, 
when  she  was  in  her  early  30s.  "It  wasn't  the 
most  visible  arm  of  the  busin  s  Bill 

Marx,  an  executive  .lent  of  AT&T 

at  the  tin  /as  ile;  ! 

was  lookin 


"Most  people  thought  she'd  take  a  job  in 
telecom  services,  because  that  was  what  was 
visible  and  political,"  says  Kathy  Fitzgerald, 
now  Lucent's  senior  vice  president  of  com- 
munications. 

Fiorina's  path  to  AT&T  had  been  just  as 
unorthodox.  After  leaving  Stanford,  where 
she'd  majored  in  medieval  history  and  phi- 
losophy, she  toiled  at  U.C.L.A.  Law  School 
for  a  few  months  to  please  her  father,  Joseph 
Sneed,  now  a  senior  court-of-appeals  judge 
in  San  Francisco.  She  hated  it  and  quit,  fly- 
ing to  San  Francisco  to  explain  to  her  fa- 
ther, who  told  her  he  was  worried  she 
would  never  "amount  to  anything." 

Back  then,  according  to  her  first  husband 
and  fellow  Stanford  graduate.  Todd  Bartlem. 
48,  now  a  computer  consultant  in  the  hospi- 
tality industry,  Fiorina  was  not  yet  fixated  on 
a  high-flying  career.  The  couple  soon  headed 
to  Italy,  where  Fiorina  taught  English,  and 
Bartlem  went  to  graduate  school.  Then  Fiori- 
na was  a  "tagalong,"  according  to  Bartlem. 

"We  had  great  friends.  And  we  did  all 
sorts  of  fun  things.  And  we  were  poor  as 
church  mice."  Bartlem  says. 

The  Sneed  family,  which  hailed  from  Texas, 
Bartlem  recalls,  was  not  particularly  wealthy, 
but  they  had  a  beautiful  house  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, of  which  Fiorina's  mother,  the  late 
Madelon  Sneed,  a  housewife  who  painted  in 
her  spare  time,  was  extremely  proud.  There 
were  three  children:  Joseph;  Carh',  whose  real 
name  is  Cara  Carleton,  so  called  because 
every  Sneed  generation,  going  back  to  the 

ll  War.  had  had  a  Carleton;  and  Clara, 


who  later  wrote  an  article  for  a  historical  jai 
nal  about  John  Beale  Sneed,  a  great-urn 
who  became  a  local  Texas  legend  by  virlt 
of  having  shot  his  wife's  lover  and  the  lovw 
father. 

According  to  Bartlem,  some  of  this  .  j| 
gressive  energy  remains  a  family  characte  ( I 
tic.  "You  just  couldn't  get  through  the  di 
ner  before  somebody  had  gotten  mad  a, J 
stomped  out  of  the  room,"  he  says. 

Bartlem  and  Fiorina  were  married  for>i>J 
most  seven  years.  After  Italy  they  retunri 
to  Washington,  D.C.  She  went  to  businm 
school  in  Maryland  and  then  to  workx 
AT&T.  He  says  that  as  she  flung  herself  i* 
the  job,  working  around  the  clock,  he  not™ 
that  on  weekends  she  was  tired,  depress^ 
rather  like  a  "wounded  animal."  He  kn 
that  he  was  losing  her,  that  she'd  decic 
upon  a  fast-track  career— not  for  the  inonl 
but  for  "the  power,"  he  says.  Not  the  com! 
rate  type  himself,  he  took  a  job  at  the  Wo* 
Bank  and  started  to  travel.  A  few  times  wM 
he  called  home  at  night,  there  was  no  answj 

The  reason,  according  to  Bartlem,  \ 
that  Carly  had  begun  an  affair  with  Ffirt 
Fiorina,  a  divorced  man  with  two  childr 
She  moved  out  and  filed  for  a  divor  1 
Bartlem  says  he  asked  her  to  go  for  co  t 
seling;  she  refused.  She  ceased  all  conU  t 
About  a  year  later,  just  after  the  divo  r 
went  through,  he  says,  she  pulled  up  l 
the  driveway  of  their  home  and  call  I. 
said,  "i  will  never  see  you  again."  I  s<  k 


'Isn't  that  a  little' 


how  would  I  s  1 
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'extreme?'  Given,  you  know,  we'd  had 

battles.  There  was  no  animosity. 

"She  had  found  out  from  business  school 

t  you  . . .  weigh  your  decisions,  and  then 

1  make  the  hard  choice.  And  she  has  ex- 

|ded  that  to  her  entire  being,  and  that  in- 

ides  work,  that  includes  play,  that  includes 

Irriage.  If  you  don't  fit  in  the  plan,  you 

pt  fit,"  says  Bartlem. 

Frank  Fiorina,  now  52,  however,  did  fit. 

technician  at  AT&T  who  rose  to  vice- 

sident  level,  he  was  willing  to  have  a 

nmuter  marriage  when  Carly  accepted 

job  with  Bill  Marx,  which  was  in  New 

Hey.  Frank  told  her  that  he  could  see  she 

aid  run  a  company  one  day,  and  he  want- 

Ito  be  there  to  support  her.  It  must  have 

n  music  to  her  ears.  He  could  not  get 

isferred  out  of  D.C.  for  four  years,  but, 

tarently.  this  did  not  matter. 

A  large  part  of  the  job  was  on  the  road. 

leling,"  Marx  explains,  so  employees  didn't 

e  much  of  a  home  life  during  the  week 

way.  Contrary  to  what  many  people  be- 

,  Carly  and  Frank  did  want  to  have  chil- 

of  their  own,  says  a  close  friend:  "When 

was  named  C.E.O.  of  H-P  . . .  people 

led  talking  about  why  she  didn't  have 

dren,  which  was  horrible.  Because  there 

obody  who  likes  children  better  than  Car- 

ind  wanted  to  have  children  more." 

ery  quickly  Fiorina  rose  up  the  ranks  at 
AT&T.  "She  just  had  leadership  quali- 
— that  was  very  obvious,"  says  Marx.  "She 
people  over  very  quickly,  and  she  was 
xitstanding  salesperson." 
iorina  was  so  enmeshed  in  the  corpo- 
culture  that  even  on  casual  Fridays  she 
e  her  dark  suits— which,  as  all  H-P  em- 
'ees  know  by  now,  are  generally  Armani 
fersace.  At  35  she  was  Network  Systems' 
ever  female  officer;  at  40  she  was  head- 
sales  for  North  America.  "She  seemed 
e  about  three  inches  above  others  in  be- 
recognized  as  politely,  quietly  ambi- 
s,"  says  a  former  president  of  Bell  At- 
ic,  Jim  Cullen. 

is  a  strategist,  she  achieved  a  coup— or 

seemed  then— in  1996  when  the  global 

vorking  marketplace  opened  up  and 

and  Rich  McGinn,  a  colleague  in  Net- 

i  Systems,  presided  over  the  highly  suc- 

ful  spin-off  and  renaming  of  the  network 

>ion— now  Lucent.  Fiorina  selected  the 

a  ring  of  red  brushstrokes— saying  it 

inded  her  of  one  of  her  mother's  ab- 

:t  paintings.  Even  when  she  stumbled— 

3r  instance,  when  she  orchestrated  a  joint 

ure  with  Philips  Electronics  N.V.,  which 

d  into  a  fiasco  because  the  Philips  man- 

nent  was  viewed  as  weak  and  also  be- 

e,  says  a  former  colleague,  "she  didn't 

s  on  it,  she  went  on  to  the  next  thing"- 

;ot  away  with  it. 

:ople  in  the  industry  started  to  talk  about 


a  fiercely  analytical  mind,  a  photographic 
memory,  a  persona  that  never  wavered  from 
being  "on  message."  Analysts  were  at  once 
impressed  and  intimidated  by  the  energy. 
"She  can't  sit  still.  She's  always  walking 
around  the  room,"  says  one.  When  Cisco 
president  and  C.E.O.  John  Chambers  later 
put  her  on  his  board,  it  was,  he  reportedly 
told  friends,  because  she  beat  him  in  every 
sales  pitch  she  made. 

Fiorina  was  also  popular  among  her  col- 
leagues. At  office  gatherings  she  was  the  life 
of  the  party.  "Carly  is  very  funny,"  says  Fitz- 
gerald. Even  her  former  hairdresser  Mario 
Ricciardelli,  now  of  the  Bloom  Studio  in  Morris- 
town,  New  Jersey,  remembers  Carly  always 
had  time  to  chat  about  her  dogs,  her  step- 
grandchild,  her  boat,  and  her  life  with  Frank. 
After  the  first  Fortune  article,  however,  co- 
workers noticed  that  she  grew  "aloof."  "You 
had  a  hard  time  getting  to  see  her,"  says  one. 

Amra  Tareen.  the  former  director  of  prod- 
uct marketing  for  Access  Networks  at  Lucent, 
says  that  everyone  thought  Fiorina  might  be 
C.E.O.  one  day,  but  that  day  seemed  very  far 
off,  since  McGinn  was  only  in  his  early  50s. 
"Rich  . . .  had  no  intention  of  going  any- 
where," says  Fitzgerald. 

Enter  executive-search  consultant  Jeffrey 
Christian,  who'd  read  the  Fortune  article 
and  who  approached  Fiorina  about  the  H-P 
job.  What  he— or  indeed  anyone  outside  Lu- 
cent—could not  have  known  was  that  Lu- 
cent's finances  had  been  stretched  perilously 
thin  by  a  series  of  measures  adopted  to  reach 
increasingly  ambitious  projected  earnings. 
Says  Lehman  Brothers  equity  research  ana- 
lyst Steve  Levy,  "They  started  to  do  things 
that  . . .  were  showing  up  on  the  company's 
balance  sheet,  but  weren't  necessarily  show- 
ing up  on  the  income  statement. . . .  They 
were  trying  to  meet  some  fairly  aggressive 
sales  goals.  And  when  you  try  to  grow  a 
company  a  little  faster  than  it's  capable  of 
doing,  you  ask  people  to  do  unnatural  acts. 
So  they  started  giving  out  things  like  vendor 
financing  [i.e.,  lending  customers  the  money 
to  buy  Lucent's  products].  Now,  if  your 
product  was  good  enough,  they  would  buy 

it Rich  McGinn,  without  any  question  in 

my  mind,  should  take  the  majority  of  the  re- 
sponsibility. However,  Carly  was  right  there 
with  him,  and,  in  my  view,  whenever  she  was 
asked  a  difficult  question,  certainly  by  me, 
there  was  always  some  smooth,  slick  answer." 
An  example  of  the  pressure  applied  by 
McGinn  on  his  staff  was  revealed  when  Nina 
Aversano,  a  former  president  of  Lucent's 
North  American  operations,  alleged  that  in 
2000— the  year  after  Fiorina  left— she  was 
forcibly  "retired"  because  she  had  told  Mc- 
Ginn his  revenue  target  for  the  fiscal  year 
2001,  20  percent  growth,  was  hopelessly  un- 
realistic. She  is  suing  Lucent  for  wrongful 
dismissal;  among  other  episodes,  the  court 


papers  cite  an  instance  on  August  15.  2000, 
when  in  an  internal  conference  call  McGinn 
yelled  that  she  would  "take  down  the  whole 
business  if  she  didn't  'make  the  numbers.'" 

Thanks  to  McGinn's  excesses,  it  is  tempt- 
ing to  bracket  Fiorina  with  the  other 
Lucent  executives  of  that  era  and  see  her  as 
greedy.  Yet  Fiorina,  say  colleagues,  was 
never  after  personal  wealth  per  se. 

Larry  Sonsini  adds  that  when  she  was  of- 
fered the  H-P  job  she  never  haggled  about 
the  terms,  leaving  it  to  her  husband  and  her 
representatives.  "What  she  wanted  to  do  was 
start  acting  like  a  C.E.O.,"  he  says. 

And,  indeed,  her  house  in  Atherton,  pur- 
chased for  $1.3  million,  though  large  and 
pleasant,  is  not  outstandingly  large  and  pleas- 
ant. It  sits  at  the  end  of  a  row  of  others  just 
like  it;  it's  gated,  the  driveway  is  gravel,  and 
an  S.U.V.  is  parked  in  front. 

"If  Carly  was  greedy,"  says  a  friend,  "she 
could  have  cashed  out  years  ago." 

Which  invites  the  question:  How  could 
someone  so  respected  on  one  coast  turn  into 
the  wicked  witch  of  the  East  on  the  other? 
One  answer,  which  is  perhaps  what  John 
Young  saw  when  he  analyzed  what  had  hap- 
pened at  Lucent,  was  that  at  both  companies 
Fiorina  overpromised  and  underdelivered. 

Walter  Hewlett  surely  never  expected  to 
be  anyone's  nemesis— least  of  all  that 
of  the  management  of  the  firm  his  father  had 
co-founded.  Quiet,  like  his  younger  brothers, 
Jim  and  William  junior,  and  two  sisters, 
Eleanor  Hewlett-Gimon  and  Mary  Hewlett- 
Jaffe.  Walter  has  sought  most  of  his  life  to 
focus  on  his  chief  passions:  music,  technol- 
ogy, and  athletics.  He  may  have  inherited 
$25  million  in  H-P  and  Agilent  stock,  but  he 
drives  a  $  17,000  red  EV 1  electric  car  and  a 
Ford  minivan;  one  of  his  friends  says, 
"Walter  wears  clothes  that  you  think  you 
probably  saw  in  somebody's  closet  5  or  10 
years  ago."  He  plays  10  instruments,  his  fa- 
vorite being  the  cello. 

Each  year  Hewlett  puts  himself  and  friends 
through  a  punishing  129-mile,  one-day  bike 
tour  known  as  the  Death  Ride— in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains.  The  event  takes  place  in 
July,  and  Hewlett's  family  co-sponsors  any 
H-P  or  Agilent  employees  who  wish  to  par- 
ticipate (last  summer  there  were  120).  There 
is  a  party  for  them  at  his  family's  estate  on 
Lake  Tahoe.  Hewlett  doesn't  hire  caterers 
or  outside  help;  he  is  the  first  one  to  leap 
into  his  car  and  drive  to  the  supermarket  to 
get  the  provisions. 

Though  at  college  Hewlett  majored  in 
physics  and  got  advanced  degrees  in  music, 
operations  research,  and  engineering  from 
Stanford,  he,  like  his  siblings,  chose  not  to 
work  at  H-P;  instead  he  formed  a  music- 
technology  company— the  Center  for  Com- 
puter Assisted  Research  in  the  Humanities. 
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The  decision  not  to  join  H-P  was  not  made 
because  of  lack  of  interest.  Rather,  says  his 
niece,  Nathalie  Farman-Farma,  the  younger 
generation  "would  bend  over  backwards  to 
avoid  the  perception  of  nepotism." 

Bill  Hewlett  took  special  care  not  to  spoil 
his  children.  When  as  a  student  Jim  Hewlett 
took  a  summer  job  at  H-P,  a  former  execu- 
tive assistant  remembers,  he  asked  for  an  ad- 
vance on  his  salary.  She  recalls,  "He  told  me. 
'My  father  pays  for  my  education,  he  pays 
for  my  library,  and  he  pays  for  family  travel. 
And  I'm  responsible  for  everything  else.'" 

"As  children,  it  was  one  outfit,  one  pair  of 
shoes  per  year,"  says  Farman-Farma.  When 
Bill  Hewlett  finally  did  start  to  hand  out  his 
billions,  his  children  were  well  into  adult- 
hood, and  then  it  was  done  largely  to  teach 
them— as  they  in  turn  taught  their  children- 
how  to  deal  with  charitable  giving.  The  fam- 
ily's main  charitable  trust,  on  whose  board 
Walter  and  two  of  his  siblings  sit,  is  the 
Hewlett  Foundation,  the  sixth-largest  private 
foundation  in  the  U.S.  It  owns  5.6  percent 
of  H-P's  stock— worth  $3.4  billion  last  June, 
$2.2  billion  in  April  2002.  Significantly, 
however,  Walter  is  not  on  the  stock  commit- 
tee, since  Bill  Hewlett  intended  to  keep  the 
board  independent  of  familial  interests. 

But  it  was  not  some  sentimental  attach- 
ment to  his  father's  memory  that  drove  Wal- 
ter Hewlett  to  fight  the  H-P/Compaq  merger 
so  much  as  the  opposition  of  H-P  employees 
and  shareholders— and  the  thousands  of 
people  who  receive  grants  from  the  Hewlett 
Foundation.  A  friend  says,  "There  is  proba- 
bly no  one  in  the  entire  region  of  Santa  Clara 
County  who  does  not  benefit  in  some  way 
from  the  Hewlett  and  Packard  foundations." 
As  Walter  would  say  time  and  again  as  he 
conducted  his  campaign.  "I  don't  take  the 
criticism  personally,  but  I  do  take  the  fall  of 
the  stock  personally." 

Relations  between  Fiorina  and  Hewlett 
started  to  get  tricky  in  May  of  2001, 
when,  according  to  one  colleague,  Michael 
Capellas,  chairman  and  C.E.O.  of  Compaq, 
telephoned  her  and  suggested  that  their  two 
companies  merge.  (Capellas  is  more  cryptic, 
saying.  "You  will  never  know"  whose  idea  it 
was  originally.)  From  Capellas's  point  of 
view,  it  was  probably  a  no-brainer:  Compaq, 
primarily  a  personal-computer  company,  had 
been  struggling  since  its  disastrous  merger 
with  the  computer-technology  firm  D.E.C. 
in  1998;  given  Dell's  supremacy  in  the 
computer-systems  market,  Capellas  was  run- 
ning out  of  options. 

Fiorina  saw  the  idea  as  a  potential  god- 
send ig  thai  would  turn  around  her 
>1  rformance.  Yes, 
he  feared  that 


standing  still  was  worse.  The  merger  fitted 
into  her  beliefs  that  the  future  of  H-P  lay  in 
being  not  a  hardware  company  but  a  "solu- 
tions business."  Inevitably  H-P  jobs  would 
be  lost— 15,000,  Fiorina  suggested— and  there 
would  be  a  revenue  dip  in  the  short  term— 
5  percent,  H-P  said— but  if  she  could  pull  it 
off,  she  would  revolutionize  H-P.  making  it 
into  a  market  leader  for  the  future.  As  Dan 
Niles,  a  senior  Lehman  Brothers  electronics 
analyst  who  was  originally  skeptical  but  is 
now  a  fan,  puts  it,  "I  came  to  see  that  if  it 
worked  it  could  be  huge." 

First,  though,  Fiorina  had  to  win  over  her 
board.  Between  May  and  the  deal's  announce- 
ment on  September  4,  the  H-P  board  held 
nine  meetings.  Walter  Hewlett,  who  of  all  the 
board  members  was  the  largest  shareholder- 
he  owns  109  million  (or  6.8  percent  of  the 
voting)  shares  personally— said  right  from  the 
start  he  was  against  the  merger.  It  wasn't  just 
the  job  losses— which  were  unprecedented  at 
H-P— but  also  that  Compaq's  main  business- 
PC's— was  a  losing  venture  that  could  dilute 
H-P's  printer  business,  he  believed.  The  rest  of 
the  board,  including  Richard  Hackborn,  to 
whom  many  looked  for  guidance  on  this  is- 
sue, was  also  leery.  But  over  the  course  of  the 
summer  Hackborn  seemed  increasingly  to 
move  in  favor;  if  he  had  reservations,  he  also 
had  a  duty  to  support  Fiorina,  who.  after  all, 
had  been  his  choice  for  C.E.O. 

The  same  went  for  Sam  Ginn,  the  retired 
chairman  of  Vodafone  AirTouch.  And  the 
others  came  around:  Boeing's  Phil  Condit, 
Patricia  Dunn  of  Barclay's,  former  White 
House  science  adviser  George  A.  "Jay"  Key- 
worth  II,  chairman  of  Internet  Access  Tech- 
nologies Robert  E.  Knowling  Jr.,  and  H-P 
C.F.O.  Robert  P.  Wayman.  It  was  an  impres- 
sive lineup,  and  that  they  were  in  favor  ought 
to  have  assuaged  Walter  Hewlett's  fears. 

But  like  all  Hewlett  and  Packard  children, 
Walter  was  raised  to  be  an  independent 
thinker.  He  was  not  afraid  to  admit  that  he 
still  felt  uncomfortable— and  increasingly  out 
of  the  loop.  "You  can  easily  see,"  says  a  friend 
of  Hewlett's,  "that  Carly  probably  didn't  pay 
a  dime's  worth  of  attention  to  Walter.  And  said, 
'This  guy  has  no  business  experience,  wouldn't 
be  on  the  board  if  his  name  wasn't  Hewlett, 
and  doesn't  really  have  much  to  offer.'" 

On  July  12  he  was  preparing  for  the  annual 
Death  Ride,  telling  H-P  to  conference  him  in 
for  a  planned  board  meeting;  he  says  the  call 
never  came.  (H-P  says  a  board  assistant  made 
numerous  attempts  to  reach  him.)  Hewlett 
also  claims  that  after  giving  months  of  warn- 
ing that  he'd  be  playing  the  cello  on  July  19 
at  the  Bohemian  Grove— a  summer  retreat 
for  the  Bohemian  Club,  a  social  fraternity  for 
the  rich  and  powerful  which  has  such  august 
members  as  former  president  George  Bush 
and  Henry  Kissinger— H-P  scheduled  a  two- 
day  board  meeting  to  begin  that  day. 


It  was  later  reported  that  when  he 
down  on  the  second  day  and  said,  "I  d( 
know  why  you  guys  want  to  make  a  ci 
out  of  [H-P's  situation],"  various  memr 
of  the  board  rolled  their  eyes. 

On  the  last  day  of  August,  a  hot  Fri> 
afternoon,  the  board  gathered  in  Larry  So  i 
ni's  gleaming  offices  in  Palo  Alto.  The  d  i 
Sonsini  said,  was  going  to  go  through.  1 
meant  that  either  Hewlett  would  have  to  re;  f 
or  the  clause  that  the  board  needed  urn  j 
mously  to  support  the  deal  would  trigger  rt  ( 
gotiations  that  could  hurt  H-P  Hewlett  saic  l 
was  in  a  fix.  Given  that  the  only  other  t<  t 
left  to  debate  was  price,  it  was  fair  to  assi 
that  if  Hewlett  did  not  resign  Compaq  wc  |r 
use  the  lack  of  unanimity  as  a  bargaining  c  .jfc 
to  make  the  deal  more  beneficial  for  it; 
Sonsini  asked  Hewlett  to  step  outside.  So  t 
ni  told  him  that  he  would  be  within  his  rij  % 
to  vote  one  way  as  a  board  director  and  | 
other  as  a  shareholder.  Hewlett  said  he  w 
ed  to  take  the  weekend  to  think  it  over. 

On  Tuesday,  Hewlett  came  back  and. 
luctantly,  said  he  would  vote  for  the  d  I 
his  reasoning  was  that  he  did  not  want  1 I 
shareholders  to  lose  out  financially— anc.g 
did  not  want  to  resign.  At  this  point  Fiori  | 
focus  was  on  Wall  Street;  she  knew  it  wc 
react  skeptically  to  the  merger— but  even  | 
underestimated  just  how  skeptically.  The 
of  the  announcement,  September  4, 
stock  price  went  from  $23.21  to  $18.8" 
decrease  of  18.7  percent.  But  she  recko  ■ 
she'd  have  plenty  of  time  to  sell  the  deal)l 
ter  all.  sales  were  what  Fiorina  excelled  at 

What  she  could  not  have  foreseen  vt» 
three  enormous  obstacles  looming  ahea<" 
her:  the  terrorist  attacks  of  September! 
which,  Fiorina  says,  delayed  her  pitch  to  M 
Street  for  a  month;  the  collapse  of  Enn 
and  the  determination  of  Walter  Hewlett 
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On  September  14,  Fiorina  and  C.F.O. 
Wayman  visited  the  Los  Altos  offl 
of  the  David  and  Lucile  Packard  Fouri 
tion,  a  trust  on  whose  board  Dave  Packa 
three  daughters  sit.  Since  Susan  Packard 
was  a  noted  fan  of  Fiorina's,  and  one  of! 
board  members  who  had  been  on  the 
committee  that  had  hired  her,  Fiorina 
optimistic  that  the  foundation  would  'j 
her  way.  It  hired  the  consulting  firm  Ri  i 
Allen  Hamilton  to  produce  an  indepenc 
report  on  the  proposed  merger. 

What  Fiorina  did  not  know  was  H 
David  Woodley  Packard,  who  had  left 
Packard  Foundation  in  1999  to  devote  1 
self  to  the  Packard  Humanities  Institut   is 
nonprofit  organization  which  has  1.3 
cent  of  H-P's  voting  shares),  was  recei' 
hundreds  of  letters  from  employees  outrc 
about  the  merger.  The  most  private  m 
ber  of  all  the  Hewlett  and  Packard  fami 
David  Woodley,  as  he  is  known  by  the  I- 
lett  family,  has  also  been  the  most  op 
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ssionate  about  what  he  sees  as  the  heart 
ng  ripped  out  of  H-P.  Bill  Taylor,  the  or- 
list  who  plays  twice  a  week  at  David 
>odley's  beloved  Palo  Alto  movie  theater, 
s  let  go  from  H-P  last  summer. 
iOn  November  6,  David  Woodley  an- 
Unced  that  he  was  against  the  deal;  earlier  in 
I  day  the  Hewlett  Foundation— whose  stock 
nmittee  had  also  commissioned  an  inde- 
ident  report— had  come  out  against  it  as 
J.  H-P  stock  went  up  17  percent  as  a  result, 
lew  weeks  later,  before  the  Packard  Founda- 
1  met  to  review  Booz  Allen  Hamilton's  re- 
it,  David  Woodley  sent  the  letters  to  its  of- 
i:s.  On  December  7,  the  Packard  Founda- 
i  announced  that  it,  like  the  Hewlett  Foun- 
ion,  would  be  voting  against  the  merger. 
Fiorina  realized  that  with  both  foundations 
tinst  her  she  was  minus  18  percent  of  the 
;s  she  needed  to  get  the  deal  done.  On  De- 
nber  12,  Walter  Hewlett  wrote  her  and  the 
ird  a  letter  asking  them  to  reconsider  the 
rger;  he  described  "enormous  unhappiness" 
the  part  of  analysts  and  shareholders. 
Fiorina  turned  again  to  Sonsini  for  help. 
;  knew  now  that  it  wasn't  just  a  race  to 

0  investors  but  also  a  public-relations  bat- 

1  Sonsini  called  corporate-PR.  specialist 
*le  Frank.  Petite,  with  short,  jet-black  hair, 
ink  had  the  pit-bull  reputation  you  want 
en  things  get  rough.  He  was  too  late, 
ink  said  she  appreciated  the  call,  but  she 
■1  already  been  hired  by  Walter  Hewlett. 

It  was  at  this  point,  Sonsini  says,  that  he 
tw  things  were  going  to  get  ugly:  "I  knew 
it  away,  having  been  in  proxy  contests, 
ere  they  could  go.  And  there  is  a  little  bit 
abloidism  in  the  world  today.  And  I  think 
t  this  thing  unfortunately  had  some  of 
se  elements." 

i  ut  it  was  Fiorina  who  fired  the  first  salvo, 
'  in  January,  when  she  sent  a  letter  to  share- 
ders  calling  Walter  Hewlett  a  "musician 
I  academic."  The  implication  was  that  he 
I  not  have  the  business  acumen  to  give  ad- 
:  to  a  board  which,  as  Fiorina  liked  to  re- 
it,  had  more  than  300  cumulative  years  of 
:utive  experience  among  its  members. 
!'Oh,  the  mud  is  flying,"  Hewlett  reportedly 
i  to  his  family  that  weekend.  Meanwhile, 
vid  Woodley  Packard  entered  the  fray, 
ng  out  ads  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  one 
vhich  concluded  with  the  phrase  "There 
iOW  a  real  danger  that  H-P  will  die  of  a 
ken  heart."  He  also  commissioned  three 
gpendent  telephone  polls  of  current  and 
ner  H-P  employees  in  Corvallis,  Oregon, 
Be,  Idaho,  and  Fort  Collins,  Colorado; 
results  were  more  than  two  to  one 
inst  the  merger. 

Hewlett-Packard  branded  the  polls  unsci- 

fic.  Board  members,  including  Richard 

in  tkborn  and  George  Keyworth,  announced 

.1  I  the  board  would  resign  if  the  deal  did  not 

ol  through  (a  position  they  later  reversed). 


Most  troubling  personally  to  Hewlett  was  that 
Keyworth,  presumably  under  pressure  from 
Fiorina,  had  allegedly  misled  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  about  what  had  gone  on  in  a  special 
executive-board  meeting  called  in  January,  in 
which  the  outside  directors  had  graded  Fio- 
rina's performance  as  C.E.O.,  giving  her  As 
and  A-pluses,  but  Hewlett  had  abstained. 
Keyworth  insisted  to  the  paper,  which  decided 
not  to  run  the  story,  that  Hewlett  had  partic- 
ipated in  the  grading  process.  (H-P  and  Key- 
worth  say  the  account  is  absurd.)  "Walter 
felt  that  George  and  Richard  were  being  ma- 
nipulated," says  Joele  Frank.  "That  was  per- 
sonally upsetting  to  him." 

Fiorina  called  on  her  celebrity  acquain- 
tances to  endorse  her  position:  Citigroup's  San- 
ford  Weill,  AOL  Time  Warner's  Steve  Case, 
DreamWorks'  Jeffrey  Katzenberg,  and  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange's  Richard  Grasso  ap- 
peared in  a  promotional  video  for  the  merger. 
H-P's  spokespeople  repeatedly  quoted  then 
GE.  head  Jack  Welch,  who  had  said  that  it 
was  "unpardonable"  for  a  board  director  to  vote 
for  the  merger  and  then  lead  the  opposition. 

E-mails  flew  back  and  forth  among  merger 
opponents,  speculating  that  H-P  had  hired 
a  private  investigator  to  compile  a  file  on 
Hewlett.  (Two  P.I.  sources  confirm  they'd 
been  retained  by  H-P)  Reporters  were  told  by 
H-P's  media  department  that  Hewlett  had  a 
shortlist  of  who  should  go  and  who  should 
remain  if  the  deal  collapsed,  and  that  not  a 
single  woman  would  be  left  at  the  executive 
level.  Hewlett,  when  asked  about  this  by  an 
analyst,  brushed  it  off  in  a  monotone.  "I 
don't  take  any  of  that  personally." 

At  a  lunch  in  Manhattan,  the  family- 
Walter  Hewlett's  brother-in-law  Jean- 
Paul  Gimon,  his  eldest  daughter,  Nathalie, 
34,  a  former  New  Yorker  editorial  assistant, 
and  his  son  Eric,  31,  a  physicist  at  the  Insti- 
tute for  Advanced  Studies  in  Princeton— was 
aghast  at  how  their  relative  was  being  por- 
trayed. "Either  Carly  Fiorina  has  not  read 
those  ads,  in  which  case  she  is  not  managing 
the  company  as  closely  as  she  should,  or  she 
has  read  them,  in  which  case  she  is  much, 
much  worse  than  we  had  ever  expected," 
said  Gimon.  (H-P's  Rebeca  Robboy  later 
confirmed  that  Fiorina  had  approved  all  the 
proxy-related  ads.) 

To  the  frustration  of  both  Joele  Frank  and 
Hewlett's  lawyer,  Steve  Neal,  Walter  Hewlett 
would  not  reciprocate  in  kind.  "If  we  could 
have  used  all  the  tools  at  our  disposal,  we 
would  have  won  by  miles,"  says  Neal,  "but 
Walter  said,  'We  either  win  by  the  high  road 
or  not  at  all.'"  He  adds,  "Come  back  and 
see  me  in  two  years'  time  and  I'll  tell  you 
what  his  options  really  were." 

On  February  19.  Hewlett  introduced  his 
plan  for  H-P,  a  strategy  that  would  focus  on 
the  company's  imaging  and  printing  busi- 
ness—maybe even  spinning  it  off— and  would 


build  up  the  corporate  computer  business 
with  niche-filling  acquisitions.  Fiorina  breezi- 
ly dismissed  it  as  a  "press  release"— but  then 
Hewlett  delivered  his  most  wounding  assault 
yet.  The  night  preceding  H-P's  analyst  meet- 
ing in  New  York,  he  released  details  of  a 
proposed  compensation  package  for  Fiorina 
and  Capellas— totaling  $117.4  million  in  salary, 
bonuses,  and  stock  options,  with  $69.8  mil- 
lion of  it  for  Fiorina— should  the  merger  go 
through.  Fiorina  was  visibly  angry  as  she 
leaned  over  the  lectern  at  the  New  York 
Hilton  and  told  analysts  that  "shareholders 
have  every  right  to  know"  what  the  compen- 
sation of  the  C.E.O.  would  be,  and  that  the 
figures  had  not  been  released  earlier  because 
the  conversations  had  been  only  preliminary, 
and  the  amounts  would  need  to  be  adjusted 
to  the  market  when  the  time  came. 

Nonetheless,  the  information  affected  Insti- 
tutional Shareholder  Services  (I.S.S.),  which 
was  preparing  a  report  on  the  merger  and 
which  both  sides  were  fiercely  lobbying,  since 
it  was  estimated  the  report  could  sway  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  shares  held  by  large 
investors.  Though  I.S.S.  came  out  in  support 
of  the  merger  in  March,  its  report  stated  that 
to  have  omitted  the  details  of  discussions  on 
compensation  "falls  far  short  of  the  good 
governance  ideal."  With  Enron's  cloud  loom- 
ing overhead,  this  was  exactly  the  kind  of 
PR.  Fiorina  did  not  need. 

By  March,  no  matter  how  much  Fiorina 
declared,  "This  is  not  a  sport,"  the  contest 
was  looking  more  and  more  like  one— a  blood 
sport.  Each  day  a  new  institution  came  out 
and  announced  whom  it  was  voting  for.  tally 
in  the  valley,  ran  a  local  headline.  By  March 
19,  the  day  of  the  special  shareholder  meet- 
ing, it  was,  everyone  knew,  too  close  to  call. 

The  morning  of  the  vote,  Walter  Hewlett, 
Joele  Frank,  and  Steve  Neal  knew  that 
Deutsche  Bank  was  being  lobbied  by  H-P. 
"We  knew  a  little  before  seven  that  starting 
at  seven  Deutsche  Bank  was  going  to  be 
talking  to  the  company.  They  told  us  that," 
says  Neal.  Still,  when  the  anti-merger  team, 
accompanied  by  Hewlett's  wife,  Esther,  his 
son  Ben,  his  brother  Jim,  and  Pam  Packard, 
David  Woodley 's  wife,  arrived  at  the  meet- 
ing, any  feelings  of  anxiety  were  momentari- 
ly overcome  by  the  rush  that  greeted  them. 

"It  was  like  a  wave,"  said  one  H-P  em- 
ployee. Inside  the  auditorium,  people  ran  to 
shake  Walter's  hand  and  thank  him. 

From  the  second  it  was  announced  the 
meeting  would  be  delayed,  Hewlett's  camp 
says,  they  knew  it  was  because  H-P  was  ne- 
gotiating with  Deutsche  Bank.  "A  little  af- 
ter 10,  we  received  word  from  our  proxy  so- 
licitors that  Deutsche  Bank  was  changing 
its  vote,  for  the  merger,"  says  Neal. 

When  it  was  all  over,  Fiorina  closed  the 
meeting,  later  saying  that  no  one  would 
know  for  sure  for  a  few  weeks  while  the 
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votes  were  counted  in  Delaware,  but  that 
H-P  had  won  by  a  "slim  but  sufficient" 
margin.  Walter  Hewlett  did  not  look  dis- 
mayed—far from  it.  At  a  press  conference 
he  read— awkwardly-from  his  notes  and 
joked  that  he  would  now  be  returning  to  his 
life  as  "an  academic  and  a  musician." 

The  board  knew  it  needed  to  mend 
fences;  in  the  next  few  days  Sam  Ginn  met 
with  Walter  Hewlett  to  discuss  the  possibility 
of  his  renomination  to  the  board.  Hewlett, 
he  thought,  was  amenable  to  the  idea.  The 
following  Monday,  Hewlett  gave  a  speech 
to  the  Council  of  Institutional  Investors,  ad- 
vocating that,  in  the  future,  boards  across 


America  retain  legal  and  financial  counsel 
independent  of  company  management;  Fio- 
rina had  been  scheduled  to  speak  the  next 
day  but  canceled,  citing  fatigue. 

Then,  on  March  28,  Hewlett  sued  H-P  for 
both  using  improper  coercion  of  Deutsche 
Bank  and  misrepresenting  expected  job  losses 
and  the  levels  of  revenue  gain.  H-P  claimed 
that  his  arguments  were  "baseless,"  but  some 
analysts  and  lawyers  were  not  so  sure.  Jesse 
Choper,  a  law  professor  at  the  University  of 
California.  Berkeley,  says,  "Even  the  judge 
has  said  that  if  Hewlett  can  prove  what  he 
alleges,  there's  a  possible  course  of  action." 
The  board  said  it  was  "shocked"  by  the  law- 
suit and  decided  not  to  renominate  Hewlett 
after  all.  A  court  date  was  set  for  April  23. 

Fiorina's  colleagues  say  that  she  is  unrat- 


tled— that  she  is  at  her  very  best  with  h<| 
back  against  the  wall.  "She  is  so  calm  aiw 
decisive,"  says  one.  "She  thrives  on  this,i| 
says  Lucent's  Kathy  Fitzgerald. 

Meanwhile,  dissent  grew  within  H-P.  Thei  f 
were  leaks  from  the  so-called  "clean  team"- 1 
the  integration  body  preparing  the  merger--i( 
that  no  way  could  as  few  as  15,000  jobs  M 
lost  and  that  Fiorina's  targets  were  way  of>i 
base.  An  E-mail  went  around  the  H-P  alumni 
Web  site  suggesting  that  H-P  would  potential; 
ly  spend  $727  million  on  the  merger  ad  can 
paign  and  the  compensation  packages,  ij  f 
most  as  much  as  it  hoped  to  save  with  the  la; 
offs.  A  memo  surfaced  from  Ann  Lrvermorei 
Services  department  saying  that  targets  hat 
been  missed  for  H-P's  second  fiscal  quartei 
due  in  part  to  the  disruption  caused  by  1 f 
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Cover:  Reese  Witherspoon's 

Philosophy  di  Alberta  Ferretti 
shirt  from  the  Philosophy 
di  Alberta  Ferretti  boutique, 
NYC;  Sara|ane  Hoare  for 
Vernon  Jolly. 

Page  42:  Sportmax  top  and 
skirt  from  Max  Mara,  NYC. 
Page  52:  Lisa  Kennedy 

styled  by  Christine  Hahn;  dress  by  Diane  Von 

Furstenberg,  from  Diane  Von  Furstenberg  the  Shop, 

NYC. 

Page  72:  Laura  Jacobs  styled  by  John  Olson. 

Pages  76  and  84:  John  Edwards  and  family  styled 

by  Barbara  Zatcoff  for  T.H.E.  Artist  Agency. 

Page  131:  Marie  Colvin 

styled  by  Paula  Moore 

for  Carol  Hayes;  suit  by 

Bella  Freud  for  Jaeger, 

from  Jaeger,  NYC.  and  San 

Francisco;  vest  by  La  Perla 

Pret  a  Porter,  from  La  Perla 

boutiques  nationwide,  or  call 

866-LAPERLA. 

Page  132:  Janine  di  Giovanni  styled  by  Paula 

Moore  for  Carol  Hayes;  dress  by  Dolce  &  Gabbana. 

Page  133:  Jaclty  Rowland  styled  by  Paula  Moore 

for  Carol  Hayes;  vintage  |eans  by  Levi's;  sweater  by 

Sportmax,  from  selected  Max  Mara  boutiques, 

oi     ill  800-206-6872. 

Page  163:  Ryan  Gosling's  Maison  Martin 

Margiela-Line  10  shirt  from  Barneys  New  York  stores 

nationwide;  Helmut  Lang  jeans  from  Helmut  Lang, 

NYC,  and  Barneys  New  York  stores  nationwide; 

Janine  Israel  for  Celestine. 

Page  166:  Tony  Curtis  styled  by  Vincent  Boucher  for 

Celestine;  vintage  robe  from  Golyester,  LA.;  boxer 

shorts  and  sock  garters  by  Brooks  Brothers,  from  Brooks 

Brothers  stores  nationwide;  walking  stick  from  David 

Orgell,  Beverly  Hills. 

Pages  172-73:  Reese  Witherspoon's  Chloe  shirt 

from  the  Chloe  boutique,  NYC 

Page  17*:  D^  ■;  Som  skirt  from  Anastasia  Holland, 
''■■■  ■  hirt  from  the 
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Page  175:  Miu  Miu  shirt  from  Miu  Miu,  NYC. 

Page  176:  Club  Monaco  shirt  from  Club  Monaco,  NYC 

Pages  178-79:  See  credits  for  page  42. 

BEAUTY  AND  GROOMING 

Cover:  Reese  Witherspoon's  hair  styled  with  L'Oreal 

Studio  Line  Volumatic  Full -Up  Mousse,  Volumatic 

Root- Lift  Spray  Gel,  Toss  Lotion  (for  Instant  Texture), 

and  Fast-Forward  Quick  Dry  Hairspray  (with  Flexible 

Hold),  all  from  selected  drugstores.  Makeup  products 

by  Clarins,  go  to  www.gloss.com.  On  her  body,  Sun 

Care  Cream  S.P.F.  20;  on  her  face,  Eclat  du  Jour 

Energizing  Morning  Cream  and  Sun  Wrinkle  Control 

Cream  Very  High  Protection  S.P.F, 

15;  on  her  eyes,  Eye  Colour  Trio 

in  Renaissance,  Eye  Liner  Pencil  in 

Brown,  and  Pure  Volume 

Mascara  in  Pure  Brown;  on  her 

cheeks,  Multi  Blush  in  Tender 

Chestnut;  on  her  lips,  Le  Rouge 

Lipstick  in  Illusion  220;  on  her 

nails,  L'Oreal  Shock  Proof  in 

Sheer  Beige,  from  drugstores  nationwide.  Paul  Starr  for 

Magnet;  Lisa  Jachno  for  Cloutier/L'Oreal. 

Page  52:  Lisa  Kennedy's  hair  and  makeup  by  Andre 

Drykin  for  Halley  Resources. 

Page  72:  Laura  Jacobs's  hair  and  makeup  by  Andre 

Drykin  for  Halley  Resources. 

Page  74:  Bobbi  Brown  products  from 

Nordstrom,  Bloomingdale's,  Neiman  Marcus, 

Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  and  Barneys  New  York  stores 

nationwide,  or  go  to 

www.bobbibrown.com. 

Calvin  Klein  products 

from  selected 

Sephora,  Nordstrom, 

and  Marshall  Field's 

stores,  or  go  to 

www.sephora.com,  or 

call  800-715-4023.  Chanel  products  from  fine 

department  stores,  or  go  to  www.gloss.com,  or  call 

800-550-0005.  Christian  Dior  products  from 

Saks  Fifth  Avenue  stores  nationwide.  For  Clarins 

products,  go  to  www.gloss.com.  Estee  Lauder 

products  from  fine  department  stores,  or  go  to 

www.esteelauder.com,  or  call  888-731-6024. 


Geomer  products  from  Henri  Bendel,  NYC,  and 

Warren-Tncomi  Salons,  NYC.  Kiehl's  products  from 

Kiehl's  stores,  NYC  and  San  Francisco,  and  Neiman 

Marcus  stores  nationwide,  or  call  800-KIEHLS-l. 

Lancome  products  from  fine  department  stores,  or 

go  to  www.lancome.com.  MAC  Bronzing  Powder 

from  MAC  stores  nationwide,  or  go  to 

www.maccosmetics.com,  or  call  800-387-6707. 

Trucco  products  from  www.sebastian-intl.com, 

or  call  800-829-7322.  Versace  products  from  Versace 

boutiques  and  Neiman  Marcus  stores  nationwide. 

Yves  Saint  Laurent  Bronzing  Powder  from 

Bloomingdale's,  Neiman  Marcus,  and  Saks  Fifth 

Avenue  stores  nationwide. 

Pages  76  and  84:  John  Edwards's  and  his  family's 

grooming  by  Lori  Celedonia- Pressman  for  T.H.E. 

Artist  Agency. 

Page  128:  Christiane  Amanpour's  hair  styled 

by  Colin  Gold;  makeup  by  Sharon  Ive  for  Carol  Hayes. 

Makeup  products  from  Chanel,  available  at 

fine  department  stores  and  boutiques,  or  go  to 

www.gloss.com,  or  call  800-550-0005. 

On  her  face,  Double  Perfection  Fluide  S.P.F.  15 

in  Beige;  on  her  eyes,  Lumieres  Polychromes 

and  Drama  Lash  Mascara  in  Onyx;  on  her  cheeks, 

Joues  Contraste  in  Fantasia;  on  her  lips, 

Hydrasoleil  Sheer  Lipstick  in  Santa  Fe. 

Page  131:  Marie  Colvin's  hair  styled  by  Colin 

Gold;  makeup  by  Sharon  Ive  for  Carol  Hayes.  Makeup 

products  from  Chanel,  available  at  fine  department 

stores  and  boutiques,  or  go  to  www.gloss.com,  or  call 

800-550-0005.  On  her  face,  Double  Perfection 

Fluide  S.P.F  15  in  Nude;  on  her  eyes,  Lumieres 

Polychromes  and  Drama  Lash  Mascara  in  Onyx;  on  her 

cheeks,  Joues  Contraste  in  Fantasia;  on  her  lips, 

Hydrabase  Creme  Lipstick  in  Salsa. 

Page  132:  Janine  di  Giovanni's  hair  styled  by 

Colin  Gold;  makeup  by  Sharon  Ive  for  Carol  Hayes. 

Makeup  products  from  Chanel,  available  at  fine 

department  stores  and  boutiques,  or  go  to 

www.gloss.com,  or  call  800-550-0005. 

On  her  face,  Double  Perfection  Fluide  S.P.F.  15  in  Shell; 

on  her  eyes,  Sculpting  Mascara  Extreme  Length  in 

Black;  on  her  cheeks,  Bronze  Perfection  Face  Palette; 

on  her  lips,  Hydrabase  Creme  Lipstick  in  Salsa. 

Page  133:  Jacky  Rowland's  hair  styled  by  Colin 

Gold;  makeup  by  Jemma  Kidd  for  Premier. 
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y  fight.  A  voice-mail  message  of  March  17 
sent  to  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News;  on  it 
ina  could  be  heard  telling  Bob  Wayman 
they  may  need  to  do  "something  extra- 
nary"  to  persuade  Deutsche  Bank  and 
them  Trust  Corp.  to  switch  their  votes, 
turmoil  was  enough  to  cause  the  S.E.C. 
tart  investigating  whether  Fiorina  had 
!  improper  methods  to  influence  institu- 
il  shareholders  to  vote  for  the  merger. 

n  April  17,  H-P  announced  that  the  vote 
count  by  an  independent  company  had 
i  completed,  determining  that  the  merg- 
id  passed  by  45  million  votes— a  margin 
8  percent.  This  meant  that  even  without 
17  million  Deutsche  Bank  votes,  Fiorina 
Id  have  won.  However,  if  the  court  finds 


that  improper  tactics  were  used  to  sway 
shareholders,  it  could  order  a  re -vote. 

Meanwhile,  Fiorina  launched  a  hunt  to  find 
the  employees  who  had  given  memos  and 
E-mails  to  the  press;  one  who  admitted  to  leak- 
ing two  memos  was  fired  by  her.  Her  voice 
mail  seeking  "something  extraordinary,"  she 
concluded,  had  been  intercepted  from  Bob 
Wayman's  cell  or  home  phone  or  obtained  by 
someone  using  his  voice-mail  password.  "We 
will  continue  to  investigate  these  instances  ful- 
ly and  pursue  all  violations  of  H-P's  confiden- 
tiality policy,"  she  sternly  warned  in  a  memo. 
One  has  to  wonder  how  this  investigation  is 
playing  with  those  disenchanted  employees 
all  too  eager  to  regard  her  as  a  vengeful  witch. 

The  irony  is  that  winning  could  prove 
just  as  daunting  as  losing— considering  the 


extreme  hostility  toward  Fiorina  that  remains 
among  so  many  H-P  employees.  Shortly  af- 
ter the  vote,  on  a  beautiful  spring  day,  H-P's 
Rebeca  Robboy  took  me  on  a  tour  of  some 
H-P  labs,  the  site  of  Bill's  and  Dave's  old 
offices.  "Carly  comes  here  often,  once  a 
month,"  she  said  in  the  foyer. 

A  lab  woman  shook  her  head.  "Much 
less,"  she  corrected. 

The  founders'  offices  sat  empty  and  fair- 
ly spartan,  save  for  the  cork  floor,  their  lone 
extravagance.  Outside  sat  a  neat,  dark-haired 
50-ish  woman.  To  Robboy 's  obvious  chagrin, 
the  woman  wanted  to  speak  "for  the  record." 
"They  were  happy  days,"  she  said  with  em- 
phasis. Out  of  earshot,  Robboy  quickly 
whispered,  "She  works  for  the  Hewletts,  not 
for  the  company."  □ 


163:  Ryan  Gosling's  hair 
=d  with  Bumble  and  Bumble 
Doming  Creme;  call  800-7- 
VlBLE.  On  his  face,  Kiehl's  Ultra  I 
:ial  Moisturizer  and  Benefit  Get 

I  on  his  lips,  Kiehl's  Lip  Balm 

I.  Benefit  products  available  at| 
>hora  stores  nationwide,  or  go 
viww.benefitcosmetics.com ; 

I's  products  available  at  Neiman  Marcus  stores 
ionwide,  or  call  800-KIEHLS-l.  Diana  Schmidtke 
Celestine. 

ge  166:  Tony  Curtis's  grooming  by  Brad  Bowman 
Celestine. 
aes  172—79:  See  credits  for  cover. 
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Michael  Lutin  tells  Geminis  to  take  a  good  look  in  the  mirror 


£3 


GEMINI       MAY   21-JUNE    21  Paul  Gauguin 

If  you  weren't  always  quite  so  eager  to  hand  over  your  power  to  fast- 
talking  charlatans  and  fools,  you  wouldn't  wind  up  quite  so  often 
loser  situations  you  have  to  spend  time  rectifying.  That  would  require  you, 
however,  to  be  willing  to  give  up  your  desire  to  be  saved,  and  at  the  same  time 
overcome  the  temptation  to  surrender  so  readily  to  Pluto  in  your  7th  house. 
The  only  person  who  can  really  save  you  in  the  end  is  you,  so  once  you  start 
taking  some  responsibility  for  all  the  crap  that  has  been  coming  down  lately, 
you'll  be  well  on  the  road  to  recovery. 


Josh  Hartnett 


CANCER      J  UN  E   22-  J  U  LY   22 


Despite  all  your  moaning  that  the  universe  has  been  blowing  you 
iround  more  ferociously  than  Odysseus  ever  was  by  the  gods,  thanks 
to  an  exalted  Jupiter  you've  been  blessed  recently  and  you  know  it.  As  the 
Saturn-Pluto  opposition  culminates  this  month,  however,  don't  push  your 
luck  by  getting  sloppy  or  uppity.  Remember,  the  thoughts  passing  through 
that  brain  of  yours  fuel  the  events,  situations,  and  circumstances  surrounding 
your  life.  The  rest  of  your  brain  serves  as  the  engine  that  drives  your  body  to 
fulfillment  or  distraction. 


LEO        JULY    23-AUG.     22  Amelia  Earhart 

You've  got  to  force  yourself  to  rise  above  your  current  situation— 
which,  granted,  may  be  a  major  melodrama— follow  the  dragon's 
head  in  your  solar  11th  house,  and  go  bravely  forward,  with  your  chest  out 
and  your  shoulders  straight,  into  an  unknown  future.  As  gratifying  as  it 
would  be  to  revel  in  ongoing  turbulent  affairs  and  lament  lost  loves,  a  5th- 
house  transit  of  the  dragon's  tail  is  eventually  going  to  lead  you  right  back 
into  the  1930s  soap  opera  you've  been  living.  Besides  being  boring  to  every- 
one but  yourself,  all  that  is  so— face  it— last-century. 


ike  Piazza  VIRGO      AUG.     23-SEPT.     22 

As  Jupiter  continues  to  pass  through  your  11th  house,  well-meaning 
friends  are  always  there  to  turn  down  your  bed  and  place  a  piece  of 
chocolate  on  the  pillow.  But  that  doesn't  alleviate  the  anxiety,  frustration,  and 
anger  you  feel  over  your  family's  failure  to  provide  some  support.  As  the  ruler 
of  your  5th  house  meets  the  north  node  in  your  midheaven.  you'll  get  the  sav- 
ing grace  you  need  not  at  home  but  in  your  office.  If  you  care  to  know  the  se- 
cret antidote  to  all  the  ills  confronting  you.  here  it  is  in  black  and  white:  Drag 
yourself  out  of  bed  and  face  the  world. 


LIBRA      SEPT.    23-OCT.     23  Noomi  Watl 

As  Saturn  approaches  the  north  node^  in  your  solar  9th  house, 
some  insight  into  your  behavior  could  prove  to  be  exhilarating 
and  liberating.  You  will  gain  a  terrific  perspective  on  your  life  as 
old  childhood  hurts  rise  to  the  surface,  and  you  will  doubtless  understand 
your  parents  better,  even  if  you  can't  totally  forgive  them.  And  here's  the  amus- 
ing part:  with  Pluto  and  the  south  node  opposing  that  9th-house  conjunction, 
no  matter  how  enlightened  you  become,  you  will  still  find  yourself  acting  out 
in  the  same  old  ways  and  hung  up  on  the  same  old  people. 


Wsc* 


Margaret  Atwood 


SCORPIO      OCT.    24-NOV.    21 


tue  we  all  seek  to  develop,  but  when  your  2nd  house 

ou'll  find  yourself  torn  between  the 

thfulness  engenders  and  an  over- 

whelming  Lre  and  see  what  awaits  you  in 

parti  so  much  financial  garbage  hanging  over 

your  he  u  can  chuck  the  status  quo 

and  go  off  and  be  ou  survive  much  longer 

without  finding  an 


SAGITTARIUS        NOV.    22-DEC.    21  Amy  Grant  , 

If  you  are  serious  about  getting  yourself  together,  returning  to  the 
land  of  the  living,  and  functioning  once  again  as  a  complete  per- 
son, crawling  into  your  little  foxhole  and  rolling  yourself  up  into 
a  ball  of  self-absorption  is  not  the  way  to  accomplish  it.  On  the  cot 
While  transits  to  your  1  st  house  demand  a  certain  amount  of  downtiii 
introspection  and  self-pity,  a  more  lasting  and  genuine  solution  to  you* 
lems  can  be  found  in  the  7th  house— even  though  it  may  mean  dealini 
people  you'd  hoped  to  escape  from. 


,  Syd  Barrett  CAPRICORN       DEC.    22-JAi 

Squirreling  yourself  away  in  a  country  cottage  with  a  cache  i 
wine  and  whipped  cream  could  give  you  just  the  self-indulgen 
from  society  you  need.  But  make  sure  you  don't  totally  disappear  froiw 
tempting  as  that  might  be  when  nodes  and  planets  pile  up  in  your  sola! 
house.  Although  it  may  not  be  as  much  fun,  a  more  mature  path  wi^ 
you  straight  to  your  solar  6th  house,  where  you  will  find  the  courage  I 
sober,  cut  down  on  fat,  and  complete  whatever  needs  to  get  done, 
doubtless  thinking.  Another  boring  Capricorn  message. 


en  oi 


AQUARIUS       JAN.20-FEB.I8  Vonessa  Redgrave 

It's  comforting  to  remember  that  everybody  always  has  options. 
As  long  as  your  solar  11th  house  is  operating,  you  are  usually  able 
to  crawl  out  of  any  tough  spot,  provided  you  have  been  smart  end 
keep  at  least  one  window  open  just  a  crack.  During  major  planetary  « 
tions  such  as  the  one  now  occurring  between  Saturn  and  Pluto,  howew 
are  likely  to  get  caught  in  a  breathless  squeeze  of  your  own  making,  a 
ter  how  clever  you  have  been  to  take  care  that  no  one  in  the  whole  \j 
in  charge  of  your  heart. 


Ron  Howard 


PISCES       FEB.     19-MARC 


Because  you  can  usually  find  some  way  to  escape  the  griin 
also  because  your  tolerance  for  pain  is  so  high,  it  takes  you  long* 
most  people  to  get  your  fill  of  painful  sexual  politics  and  then  throw 
towel.  Once  you  have  been  drained  of  nearly  all  your  energy,  howew 
your  llth-house  ruler  opposes  your  midheaven.  you  will  see  how  fruitBI 
to  beat  your  head  against  a  wall.  Your  true  calling  right  now  lies  all 
with  your  family.  In  other  words,  you  need  the  very  people  you  half 
trying  to  avoid. 


ARIES       MARCH    21-APRIL    19 


Kofi  Annan 


I 


Unencumbered  as  they  are  by  the  hypocrisies  of  religion,  society, 
and  morality,  wild  animals  have  it  made,  don't  they?  Other  than 
keeping  an  eye  out  for  predators  and  playing  nature's  game  of  survhl 
are  free  to  roam  the  plains  and  jungles  and  take  whatever  they  need  4 
fear  of  reprisal.  As  a  member  of  the  human  race,  however,  you  are  su{. 
quite  a  different  set  of  rules,  especially  now.  during  the  height  of  the  L 
Pluto  opposition.  Not  only  can  you  not  use  your  fangs,  but  with  Si 
your  3rd  house  you'd  also  better  watch  your  tongue. 

L  Catherine  the  Great  TAURUS       APRIL    20-rvfll 

Tauruses  the  world  over  continue  to  struggle  with  the  age-ol« 
ma  of  art  versus  business.  With  your  2nd  and  8th  solar  houses 
it  out  for  supremacy,  how  could  it  be  otherwise  at  the  present  time''  0 
of  you  is  a  starving  artist,  hungry  for  creative  fulfillment  and  emotional 
not  to  mention  sexual  gratification.  But  while  the  melodrama  may  be  sa)  - 
there  are  still  all  those  unpaid  bills— for  mortgages,  clothes,  school  tun 
everything  else  that  costs  a  fortune  these  days.  Growing  up  doesn't  I 
mean  selling  out. 


To  hear  more  about  what 

ittt  a  tou 


VANITY     FAIR 


hoioscope—  and  everyone  else's— listen  to  Michael  Lutin  weekly  by  calling  1-900-28Y-FAIF 
SI. 95  per  minute.  If  you  are  under  18,  you  need  parental  permission. 
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Wendy's®  New  Garden  Sensations"'  |jfl[EDW!'S    We've  Raised  The  Bar  On  Salads. 
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MIKE  TYSON 


In  a  crowded  field,  Mike  Tyson- 

the  youngest  heavyweight  champion  in 

history-might  be  boxings  most 

controversial  character  ever,  as  his  run-ins 

with  the  law  and  his  opponents'  ears 

will  attest.  As  he  prepares  to  challenge 

Lennox  Lewis  for  the  heavyweight 

title  in  Memphis  this  month  (Lewis  is 

promising  to  end  Tyson's  career  with 

the  fight),  he  sounds  off  on  the 

Greek  warrior  Achilles,  famed  trainer 

Cus  D'Am  •  his  secret  desire 

haeologist 


What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

My  kids'  not  liking  me. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 

Alexander  the  Great. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

Sidney  Pokier. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 

Sometimes  I  act  like  a  prima  donna. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

Selfishness. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

Women. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

Going  to  London. 

What  do  you  dislike  most  about  your  appearance? 

Everything,  when  I  am  out  of  shape. 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

That  I  am  not  15  years  younger,  so  that  I  could 
go  out  with  a  girl  from  Kansas  that  I  really 
like.  (But  she  probably  wouldn't  go  out  with  me, 
because  I  am  a  rogue.) 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

My  kids. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

Alone  with  Cus  D'Amato  when  he  was 
telling  stories. 

Which  talent  would  you  most  like  to  have? 

I  would  like  to  be  an  archaeologist. 

What  is  your  current  state  of  mind? 

Focused  and  ready. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  yourself, 
what  would  it  be? 

I  would  like  to  do  a  better  job  of  controlling 
my  temper. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

Being  a  father  to  my  children. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thing, 
what  do  you  think  it  would  be? 

Paul  Robeson. 

If  you  could  choose  what  to  come  back  as,  what  would  it  be? 

Achilles. 

Where  would  you  like  to  live? 
London. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  man? 

Honesty. 

What  do  you  most  value  in  your  friends? 

Loyalty. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction? 

Achilles. 

What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 

Cowardice. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 
I  wouldn't. 

What  is  your  motto? 
"Be  real." 
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'I  stayed  in  Austin. 
JPght  have  been  three  weeks. 

But  each  week  was  a  very 

drunk  one  and  a  very  good  one. 

Beautiful  women. 

So  many  ^f  them.  It's  like 

an  ant  farm." 
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When's  the  last  time  anyon 


"There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  this  is  the  best  (and 
best-looking),  fastest,  most  capable  iMac  of  all  time,  as 
well  as  the  best  iMac  value  ever.  This  computer  is  so 
fine  that  even  Windows  users  lust  for  it." 

-BobLevitus,  in  The  Houston  Chronicle 


"Apple  has  yet  again  provided  a  Macintosh  polish  and 
elegance  at  prices  the  Windows  world  can't  match." 

-David  Pogue,  The  New  York  Times 


"...  the  new  iMac  proves  a  sequel  can  be  better  than 
the  original." 

-Matthew  Fordahl,  The  Associated  Press 


"I've  been  seduced  by  a  computer.  Not  just  any 
computer,  but  the  new  iMac  from  Apple,  the  sleekest 
computer  I've  ever  seen." 

-Mike  Wendland,  The  Detroit  Free  Press 
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t  this  way  about  a  PC? 


"When  you're  actually  working  on  the  new  iMac,  with 
the  screen  lowered  so  it  sits  between  your  face  and  the 
base,  it's  a  thing  of  pure  beauty  You  feel  as  if  you're 
typing  onto  a  gorgeous  palette  that's  floating  in  the  air." 

-Walter  Mossberg,  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


"It's  the  kind  of  thing  you'd  expect  to  see  in  an 
Architectural  Digest  photo  shoot  of  Captain  Kirk's 
bed  table." 

-Steven  Levy,  Newsweek 


"Computer  users  of  the  world  unite:  You  have  nothing 
to  lose  but  your  eyestrain  and  stiff  necks." 

-Stephen  Wildstrom,  Business  Week 


"Yes,  I  love  it,  it's  just  too  wonderful ..." 

-David  Gelernter,  The  New  York  Times 


The  new  Mac. 
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Canon 
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~£00  c'gital  celrh  No  closet  should  be  without  one.  2.0  megapixels,  2x  optical  zoom,  Mov 
It  even  connects  to  a  Card  Photo  Printer  CP-100.  So  you  can  get  up  to  4"x  6"  prints.  A| 
■el  goes  with  everything,  digital  that  inspires.™  1-soo-ok  canon  www.powershot. 
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Pure  Color.  Pure  Brilliance. 

New.  Pure  Color  Gloss 


This  is  the  year  of  gloss.  And  this  is  the 
high-intensity  gloss  your  lips  are  craving — 
all  vibrant  color  and  glistening  shine.  It  slips 
on  lightly  lusciously.  Keeps  lips  feeling  silky 
and  sensuous  for  hours.  Pure  brilliance  in 
12  Pure  Color  shades. 

www.esteelauder.com 


STEE  LAUDER 


Defining  Beauty 
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THE  ROGUE'S  PROGRESS  Despite  being  hyped 
as  "the  Irish  Brad  Pitt,"  with  plum  roles  in  Tfte  Recruit,  Phone 
Booth,  and  Minority  Report,  Colin  Farrell  doesn't  behave  like 
your  standard  rising  star.  In  Dublin,  Ned  Zeman  hoists  a  few 
pints  with  Hollywood's  refreshingly  subversive  new  import. 
Photographs  by  Bruce  Weber I01 

SLAVES  OF  THE  BROTHEL  Every  year,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  desperate  women  from  Eastern  Europe  and 
Central  Asia  are  sold  into  a  violent,  Mafia-controlled  life  of 
prostitution,  many  ending  up  in  the  brothels  of  postwar 
Kosovo,  a  new  hub  of  the  sexual  underworld.  Following  the 
trail  of  one  young  woman,  Sebastian  Junger  discovers  how 
cruel  the  trap  can  be.  Photographs  by  Teun  Voeten I 


BIG  BLUE  Extreme  surfers  live  to  ride  the  tallest  wave 
with  boats  and  boards  that  take  risk  to  new  levels.  Evgenia 
Peretz  hangs  with  suntanned  warriors  named  Snips,  Flea, 
and  Skindog.  Photographs  by  Mark  Seliger 


POWER  FAILURE  After  the  2001  merger  that  made  it 
the  world's  largest  media  company,  AOL  Time  Warner  went 
into  a  tailspin,  with  stock  prices  plummeting,  battle  lines  drawr. 
and  C.E.O.  Gerald  Levin  taking  "early  retirement." 
Nina  Munk  dissects  a  corporate  marriage  that  some 
whisper  is  headed  for  divorce I 

TUSCAN  SANCTUARY  Beatrice  Monti  della  Corte 
has  turned  the  15th-century  stone  barn  she  shared  with  her  latei 
husband,  novelist  Gregor  von  Rezzori,  into  a  writers'  colony. 
Edmund  White  reveals  why  literature  owes  a  debt  to  this  tiny 
patch  of  Tuscany.  Photographs  by  Alexandre  Bailhache I. 

ARMED  AND  SHAGADELIC  Mark  Seliger  and 
Evgenia  Peretz  spotlight  the  women  of  three  Austin  Powers 
movies  as  the  latest,  Goldmemher,  opens  this  month 


QUEEN  OF  THE  NIGHT  Nearly  40  years  ago, 
a  group  of  writers  including  George  Plimpton  and  Norman 
Mailer  discovered  an  uptown  saloon  where  the  proprietress 
welcomed  regulars  who  paid  erratically  and  occupied 
tables  indefinitely.  Eventually,  recounts  A.  E.  Hotchner, 
those  writers  did  more  than  settle  their  tabs;  they  turned  Elainn 
and  Elaine  Kaufman  into  New  York  legends.  Portraits  by 
Jonathan  Becker  !| 
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31  DAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CULTURE  Hats 
Amore-Tamasin  Day-Lewis  on  Isabella  Blow  and  Philip  Trea  j . 
Hot  Reels:  Bruce  Handy  on  Happy  Times;  Anderson 
Tepper  on  The  Believer;  Coming  Attractions  -Walter  Kirn  bra 
a  Reign  of  Fire.  A.  M.  Homes  on  must-see  L.A.  Nan  Darien 
loves  her  Hairspray;  Hot  Looks— beauty  with  a  cause; 
Emma  Forrest  on  Mary  Timony 
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Perpetual  Spirit 


sdy-Datejust  Pearlmaster  in  18kt  yellow  gold.  Officially  Certified  Swiss  Chronometer.  Rolex, '§',  Lady-Datejust,  Pearlmaster  and  Perpetual  Spirit  are  trademarks. 
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EUROPE,  LIGHT  AND  DARK  With  extremists 
such  as  Jean-Marie  Le  Pen  and  Jorg  Haider  surging 
in  the  polls,  Christopher  Hitchens  worries  that  Europe's 
bloody  history  still  has  a  choke  hold  on  its  future 
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THE  C.E.O.'S  WORST  NIGHTMARE  ifEvelynY 
Davis,  72.  has  to  strip  down  to  a  bathing  suit  to  make  her 
point,  she'll  do  it.  Leslie  Bennetts  profiles  the  confrontational 
shareholder  activist  who  electrifies  annual  meetings. 
Portraits  by  Jason  Schmidt 7fl 

HALL  OF  FAME  Buzz  Bissinger  nominates  author  and 
journalist  W.  C.  Heinz.  Photograph  by  Gasper  Tringale of  j 

THE  RICH  AND  THE  DAMNED  After  attending  the 
sentencings  of  Sotheby's  Alfred  Taubman  and  Diana  Brooks, 
Dominick  Dunne  then  took  his  diary  to  the  chilling  first 
chapter  of  the  Skakel  murder  trial.  Portrait  by  Harry  Benson  ...  .7 
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ALISON,  MY  AIM  IS  TRUE  Is  this  the  end  of 

Ed  Coaster?  George  Wayne  sings  the  blues  with 

Austin  Powers's  Michael  York    9f 
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EDITORS    LETTER 


An  Insult  by  Any  Other  Name 


I  was  having  dinner  with  a  colleague 
in  London  last  month  when  she 
mentioned  that  she  had  recently 
been  described  in  a  local  broadsheet 
as  being  "frisky."  With  a  smile  she 
said,  "That's  a  code  word  for  slut, 
isn't  it?"  I  thought  for  a  moment  and 
replied,  "Uh-huh."  The  woman  in  ques- 
tion is  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  she 
made  the  comment  in  a  delightfully  self- 
deprecating  way.  Still,  journalists  do  use  code  words  and  eu- 
phemisms to  dress  up  points  that  they  want  to  make  about  some- 
one they're  writing  about  but  that  they  anticipate  their  editors  would 
take  out  if  made  more  frankly.  Leading  the  scholarship  on  this 
practice  is  John  Leo,  the  celebrated  columnist  for  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report.  Like  one  of  those  mathematicians  who  worked  at 
Bletchley  Park  trying  to  break  the  German  Enigma  code  during  the 
Second  World  War,  Leo  has  been  parsing  the  code  words  of  jour- 
nalese, as  he  calls  it,  for  more  than  15  years. 

For  instance,  to  Leo,  when  a  journalist  writes  that  a  politician  is 
"constantly  growing,"  what  he  really  means  to  say  is  that  the  person 
is  a  moron;  someone  who  is  "most  effective  in  front  of  small  groups" 
is  incapable  of  giving  a  decent  speech;  a  person  described  as  being 
"experienced"  is  over  the  hill;  "perky"  is  shorthand  for  hyperactive; 
"soft-spoken"  means  mousy;  and  "multi-talented"  means  untalented. 
In  journalese,  "militant"  is  a  nice  way  of  saying  fanatic,  and  "steadfast" 
is  polite  language  to  describe  someone  who  is  pigheaded. 

It  has  been  a  longtime  practice  for  the  scriveners  of  the  obituary 
pages  to  charitably  detour  around  the  recently  deceased's  personali- 
ty quirks  and  shortcomings.  As  Euan  Ferguson  recently  noted  in 
Britain's  Tlie  Observer,  it  is  not  difficult  to  figure  out  the  writer's  intent. 
So,  in  obit-speak,  "tireless  raconteur"  is  code  for  bore;  someone 
who  "tended  to  become  overattached  to  certain  ideas  and  theories" 
was  a  fascist;  a  man  who  "gave  colorful  accounts  of  his  exploits"  was 
of  course  a  liar;  and  a  woman  described  as  someone  who  "did  not 
suffer  fools  gladly"  was  a  shrew. 


The  English  satirical  fortnightly . 
vate  Eye  has  virtually  institutional!: 
its  own  bag  of  tricks  for  getting  aroi 
libel  land  mines.  "Discussing  Ug 
dan  affairs"  refers  to  having  sex— gei 
ally  with  someone  other  than  the  s 
ject's  established  partner;  "tired  i 
emotional"  is  code  for  drunk.  (As  * 
in  other  publications,  "ruddy-faced" 
men  and  "vivacious"  for  women.) 
Private  Eye,  "bachelor"  means  the  man  is  gay.  "Confirmed  ba>i 
elor"  means  that  he's  gay  and  out  of  the  closet. 

Even  glossy,  award-winning  monthlies  sometimes  use  language* 
ways  George  Orwell  might  frown  on.  "Exclusive,"  for  instance,  i 
kind  of  magazine  shorthand,  eliminating  the  qualifier  "...  only  u  i 
Tlie  New  Yorker  comes  out  on  Monday."  "Special  Report"  often  trae 
lates  as  "That  piece  on  the  senator's  mistress  didn't  pan  out  at  the  1- 
minute,  so  we  had  to  run  this  story  on  baling  wire  twice  as  lorn 
Writers  and  editors  have  been  known  to  shovel  the  word  "alleged"! 
front  of  things  they  believe  to  be  true,  and  that  have  been  expresti 
by  others,  but  that  they  cannot  prove  absolutely.  If  the  allegations  h. 
appeared  in  the  tabloids,  then  the  word  "reportedly"  often  preceH 
them.  And  watch  out  for  the  phrase  "masterful  job  of  writing  andd 
porting"  in  an  editor's  letter— it's  less  heartfelt  praise  than  a  sure  sig 
contributor  is  getting  strokes  in  lieu  of  the  raise  he  or  she  really  wanlil 
The  Catholic  church,  which,  it  could  fairly  be  said,  is  having  j 
off  year,  has  proved  itself  more  than  up  to  the  task  of  obfuscatij 
and  creative  euphemism.  As  The  Wall  Street  Journal  noted,  t 
church  has  been  scrambling  to  shelter  its  assets  in  the  face  of  com 
less  sexual-abuse  lawsuits.  Dennis  Sullivan,  a  lawyer  for  the  Dala 
diocese,  made  a  valiant  attempt  at  refuting  plaintiffs'  complait 
that  the  church  was  shuffling  assets  back  to  individual  parisW 
where  they  would  be  protected  from  legal  claims.  "We  did  iti 
clarification,"  he  said.  Checkmate.  When  it  comes  to  having  a  l 
with  the  English  language,  you  really  can't  beat  those  frisky  | 
Catholic  priests.  -GRAYDON  CARlf 


ON  THE  COV- 

Colin  Farrell  wears  a  Tommy  Hilfiger  robe  and  a  hat  by  Dola 

Gabbana.  Hair  and  grooming  products  from  Clinique.  Hair  by  Hov/f 

Fugler.  Grooming  by  Regine  Thorre.  Props  styled  by  Dimitri  Lai 

Styled  by  Deborah  Schacht.  Photographed  exclusively  for  Wj 

Bruce  Weber  at  the  Bellagio  Hotel  in  Las  Vegas  on  March  15,  201 

This  page,  Farrell  at  the  Las  Vegas  Tropicana  on  MarcW 
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AV  E  D  A . 

the  art  and  science  of  pure  flower  and  plant  essences'" 


TAKE  CONTROL  OF  YOUR  HAIR. 

With  Aveda's  Control  family.  It's 
nature's  way  of  styling,  for  whatever 
look  moves  you.  Try  new  Control 
Paste'"  for  a  low-sheen,  messy  look. 
Or  for  texture  with  shine,  introduce 
yourself  to  the  rest  of  the  family:  Self 
Control™  for  a  medium  hold  and  no 
more  flyaways — or  Custom  Control;" 
for  a  strong  hold  and  more  definition. 
Visit  us  today.  Call  800.791.1148  to 
find  Aveda  near  you. 

Aveda  New  York/Los  Angeles/ 
Chicago 
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The  author  of  eight  V.F.  cover 

profiles,  contributing  editor 

Ned  Zeman  says  this  month's 

subject.  Colin  Farrell,  "is  the 

first  and  probably  the  last  celebrity 

who  never  seemed  to  want  the 

interview  to  end."  After  two  days 

of  pub-crawling  through  Fan-ell's 

hometown  of  Dublin.  Ireland.  Zeman 

turned  off  his  tape  recorder  and 

said,  "O.K.,  we're  done,"  only  to 

have  Farrell  respond,  "No.  we're  not. 

We'll  swing  by  later  and  go  for  a 

gargle  or  two."  Zeman  adds  that  he 

would  like  his  mother,  Evelyn,  to 

know  he  really  tried  to  remove 

all  profanity  from  Farrell's  quotes, 

but  when  he  did  so  "the  story 

was  half  its  length." 


The  author  of  15  books,  including 
last  year's  Flaneur:  A  Stroll  Through  the 
Paradoxes  of  Paris.  Edmund  White 
first  met  Beatrice  Monti  della  Corte  when 
they  worked  together  on  a  1997  V.F.  article 
on  the  artist  Cy  Twombly.  White  then 
visited  her  and  her  husband,  author  Gregor 
von  Rezzori,  at  their  home  in  Tuscany 
and  was  enchanted  by  both  the  landscape 
and  the  couple.  He  returned  in  2000, 
after  von  Rezzori  died,  to  take  part  in  the 
writers'  retreat  there.  "They  were  very 
different  as  a  couple,  because  he  was 
dreamy  and  she  is  very  practical  and  goal- 
oriented,"  says  White,  whose  article  on 
the  retreat  begins  on  page  132.  "There  is 
a  French  expression  that  fits  her:  Elk 
ne  perd  pas  le  nord,  which  means  she 
never  loses  sight  of  the  north." 

CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    30 


Writing  about  big-wave  surfers 
reminded  contributing  editor 
Evgenia  Peretz  how  surreal  the 
job  of  a  reporter  can  be.  In  Santa  Cr 
this  March,  she  walked  into  the 
house  of  someone  named  Flea,  andi 
about  10  bleary-eyed  guys,  with  nan. 
such  as  P-Dog.  Skindog,  and  Barneit 
emerged  from  a  cloud  of  pot  smoke.: 
"I  admit  I  was  frightened,"  says  Per 
who  knew  zero  about  surfing  befor 
being  assigned  the  story.  But  after 
drinking  a  few  beers  and  enduring' 
critiques  of  her  wardrobe  and 
name-calling  ("late-night-in-the-libra  I 
latte  girl"  being  a  favorite),  she 
became  friends  with  them.  "Now 
Barney  and  I  chat  on  the  phone  amr 
plan  visits,"  says  Peretz.  "One  day 
he  may  even  get  my  name  right." 
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NTROL  PASTE"  FINISHING   PASTE 

ose  and  piece-y,  or  stand-up  and  messy — Aveda's  new  Control  Paste" 
ves  you  that  textured,  low-sheen  look.  Control  Paste — with  black 

,  guar  and  organic  flax  seed — gives  you  hair  that's  pliable  enough  to 
ay  with.  All  from  dry  hair  finishing  that's  smooth,  not  sticky,  and  takes 

cues  from  nature.  No  fuss,  just  muss.  Take  some  home  today. 
id  Aveda  by  calling  800.791.1148  or  visiting  www.aveda.com. 
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want  to  make  a  natural 
mess  of  your  hair? 


best  results,  start  with  Aveda  hair  color.  Ask  for  it  at  an  Aveda  Concept  Salon  today. 
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VANITY  FAIR  AGENDA 

ADVERTISING    AND    PROMOTION 
EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNITIES 


ENTER  TO  WIN  THE 
"BACK  IN  BLACK" 

SWEEPSTAKES 

The  "Men  in  Black"  are  back  with 

a  vengeance  in  Men  in  Black  II. 

To  be  like  the  unstoppable, 

incredibly  savvy,  and  stylish 

"Men  in  Black,"  you  must  have 

the  most  cutting-edge 

accessories  on  the 

planet  (and  off). 

Here's  your  chance  to  own  the 

most  state-of-the-art,  stylish, 

sexy,  and  dangerously  desirable 

collection  of  gadgets  and  gear: 

Enter  to  win  the 

"Back  in  Black"  Sweepstakes. 

Five  winners  will  be  selected  to 

win  one  of  the  following  "Back 

in  Black"  prize  packages, 

compliments  of  Vanity  Fair, 

GQ,  and  Vogue: 

•  One  of  two  high-tech  gadget 
collections  (valued  at  $2,500) 

•  One  of  two  chic,  sophisticated 
wardrobes  (valued  at  $2,500) 

•  One  grand-prize  trip  to 
Hollywood  and  a  studio  tour 
(valued  at  $5,000) 

Cool  runner-up  prizes  will 

also  be  awarded  compliments 

of  Hamilton,  Ray- Ban, 

and  Rockport. 

To  find  out  how  to  enter,  see  the 
Hamilton,  Ray- Ban,  and  Rockport 

"Back  in  Black"  special 

advertising  section  in  this  issue  or 

visit  hamiltonwatch.com, 

rayban.com,  rockport.com, 

gq.com,  vanityfair.com, 

or  vogue.com. 
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ROCKPORT 


For  a  complete  list  of  participate 
locations  and  to  read  a  complete  list  ot 
and  prize  details,  log  on  to  gq.com, 
vanityfair.com,  vogue.com,  hamiltonwatch.com, 
rayban.com,  or  roclcport.com. 
NO  PURCHASE  NECESSARY. 
VANITY     FAIR 
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CONTINUED    l-ROM    PAGE    28 


The  first  time  A.  E.  Hotchner  went 

to  Elaine  Kaufman's  famous  Manhattan 

saloon,  Elaine's,  he  was  with  Nan  and 

Gay  Talese.  "Arriving  with  them  gave  me  a 

nod  of  the  head,"  Hotchner  says,  referring 

to  one  of  the  four  stages  of  greetings 

Kaufman  gives  her  notable  clientele.  "It 

wasn't  until  the  publication  of  Papa 

Hemingway  in  1966  that  I  graduated  to  the 

peck  on  the  cheek,  which  was  a  great 

honor.  Now  I'm  a  great  big  hug  and  kiss." 

On  page  140,  Hotchner  honors  her 

nearly  40  years  of  operation. 


He  has  covered  wars  in 
Afghanistan,  Kosovo,  Macedonia, 
and  Sierra  Leone,  but  contributing 
editor  Sebastian  Junger,  with 
photographer  Teun  Yoeten  (far  left) 
in  Albania,  says  his  story  about  the 
trafficking  of  women  from  the  former 
Soviet  republics  was  the  most  frightenin; 
article  he  has  ever  reported.  "The 
dangers  of  war  are  very  identifiable," 
Junger  explains,  "but  organized  crime  r 
a  threat  anywhere  at  any  time."  This 
is  the  fifth  V.F.  article  that  Junger  and  I 
Voeten  have  worked  on  together. 


Contributing  photographer  Mark  Seliger, 

who  shot  134  covers  for  Rolling  Stone  since 

1987,  makes  his  first  appearance  in  V.F.  this 

month  with  a  spotlight  on  the  Austin  Powers 

girls  and  a  story  on  big-wave  surfers.  "You're 

hanging  out  with  extremely  passionate  but 

supercool  athletes,"  Seliger  says  of  the  surfers. 

"They're  like  the  guys  from  Ridgemont  High 

grown  up  and  sophisticated."  Seliger 's  books 

include  Physiognomy,  Lenny  Kraviti.  and  Wlxen 

Tlxey  Came  to  Take  My  Father:  Voices  of  the 

Holocaust.  He  is  currently  working  on  a  book  of 

portraits  of  artists,  all  photographed  in  the 

stairwell  of  his  Greenwich  Village  apartment. 


With  the  death  of  makeup  artist  Kevyn 
Aucoin,  the  world  of  fashion  and  beauty  ha:: 
lost  a  great  innovator  and  friend.  Naomi  an1 
Linda,  Cher  and  Liza,  Gwyneth  and  Julia — 
all  trusted  Kevyn  to  transform  them  into  swarr 
Sometimes,  if  he  wasn't  available,  the  shoot 
wouldn't  happen.  When  V.F.  assembled  somi 
of  today's  most  glamorous  actresses — includin 
Catherine  Deneuve,  Sophia  Loren,  and  Nicole 
Kidman — for  the  2001  Hollywood-issue  cove 
pandemonium  nearly  broke  out  in  the  quest 
for  his  attention.  "He  was  a  confidence  give 
in  a  world  filled  with  insecure  beauties,' 
says  V.F.  fashion  director  Elizabeth  Saltzmai 
"And  he  was  just  a  damned  good  guy.' 
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Now,  healthy  skin  for  men. 

Introducing  Razor  Defense  by 

NeutrogenaMEN 


RAZOR 
DEFENSE 

Daily 
Face  Scrub 


Neutrogena 


MEN 


Deep  cleans 
and  smoothes  skin 

Prepares  skin  for 
a  less  irritating  shave 


'* 


Wash. 


Shave. 


Treat 


Look  in  the  shaving  aisle,  or  for  more  information:  www.NeutrogenaMen.com 
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LETTERS 


SALGADO'S  FOCUS 


In  awe  of  Sebastiao  Salgado;  the  depth  and  surface  of  John  Kennedy  Jr.; 

Gore  v.  Dominick,  Part  Two 


■■ 


his  letter  is  to  salute  the  artistic  sense 
showcased  and  the  wisdom  dis- 
played in  your  article  "Planet  Salga- 
do" [by  Christopher  Hitchens,  May]. 
The  fact  that  your  magazine— which 
already  has  one  of  the  highest  standards 
in  glamour  photography— also  recognizes 
the  stark  beauty  of  the  not-as-beautiful  peo- 
ple is  an  encouraging  sign  for  the  disappear- 
ing art  form  of  photojournalism.  My  fore- 
most praise  goes  to  the  master  Salgado  for 
his  transcendent  eye  and  his  sense  of  com- 
position. "How  does  he  do  it?"  is  a  tempting 
question,  but  I  choose  to  remain  silent  and 
enjoy. 

MATHIEULAMARRE 
Montreal,  Quebec 

YOUR  ARTICLE  on  the  global  effort  to  erad- 
icate polio  comes  at  an  appropriate  time,  as 
the  Family  of  Nations  gathers  for  the  Special 
Session  on  Children.  It  will  make  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  ongoing  discussions  and 
policy  formation  on  chi]  Iren's  health  issues. 

ARCHBISHOP  RENr.     I  I:    MARTINO 

Apostolic  nuncio,  permanei  :rvei    if  the 

Holy  See  to  the  I     ited  Nations 


RICHARD  BLOW'S  moving  retrospective 
["'Camelot's  Son,"  May]  reinforced  my  sense 
that  J.F.K.  Jr.  may  have  been  a  monumental 
work  in  progress— a  man  whose  deeply  root- 
ed talent,  energy,  and  integrity  conceivably 
could  have  changed  history  had  he  lived. 
Perhaps  his  death  was  a  more  grievous  loss  to 
the  nation  than  most  of  us  ever  imagined. 

RAYMOND  C.  FINCH 
Lake  Worth.  Florida 

HE  WROTE  TO  PRAISE  J.F.K.  Jr.  Instead, 
Richard  Blow  buried  him.  Nowhere  in  the 
entire  article  is  there  the  mention  of  a  major 
achievement.  Mr.  Kennedy  does  not  want 
to  use  his  name  to  advance  the  magazine, 
but  what,  if  not  his  name,  gave  him  the 
opportunity  to  launch  the  magazine  in  the 
first  place?  We  hear  no  wit  and  no  insight 
from  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  yet  Mr.  Blow  felt 
that  at  dinner  with  his  boss  "everything  we 
said  had  to  be  witty  and  scintillating."  This 
is  a  portrait  of  a  man  of  no  substance. 

RAMBODBEHBOODI 

Ottawa,  Ontario 


BLOW  WRITES  ASTUTELY  that  John 
"would  sense  our  unease  [during  awkward 
moments]  and  try  to  alleviate  it,  usually  witbl 
humor."  Yet  who  alleviated  his  unease?  Cera 
tainly  not  the  press.  Blow  hits  it  on  the  nosa 
when  he  writes,  "The  press  did  not  want 
[John]  to  succeed,  John  said,  because  thei 
press  did  not  want  him  to  grow  up." 

LOIS  ANN  DEMKtt 
Hyannis.  Massachusetts! 

BLOWS  DESCRIPTION  of  the  dinner  that^ 
John  Kennedy  had  with  Oliver  Stone  is  sirrw 
ply  wrong.  I  was  the  fourth  person  at  that  din-i 
ner,  and  the  one  who  set  it  up.  The  subject  ok 
President  Kennedy's  death  was  not  raised' 
by  Oliver  (or  anyone  else).  The  dinner  wasil 
friendly,  get-acquainted  one  that  focused  on' 
the  start-up  of  George  magazine,  Oliver's 
upcoming  film,  Nixon,  and  the  idea  of  somei 
coverage  of  the  film  in  the  magazine.  The> 
dinner  ended  on  a  positive  note,  and  Oliver: 
wrote  a  column  for  George  a  year  later. 

STEPHEN  RIVER* 
Santa  Monica,  California 


RICHARD  BLOW  REPLIES:  Stephen  Riv- 
ers is  correct  that  Oliver  Stone  wrote  a  short  piect 
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THE  NEW  RANGE  ROVER. 


HIGHER  GROUND. 


Ultra-modern  creation  emerging  from 


a  clean  slate.  Tasteful  evolution  of 


an  undisputed  icon.  From  the  grand 


avenues  of  Monaco  to  the  deserts 


of  Dubai,  it's  never  out  of  place.  Its 


legendary  capabilities  bring  to  mind 


the  very  first  Range  Rover.  Yet  its 


sleek  design,  stunning  interior,  and 


advanced  engineering  state  it's  clearly 


ahead  of  its  time.  The  completely 


new  Range  Rover  from  Land  Rover. 


The  most  well-traveled  vehicles  on  earth 


iNGE  ROVER 
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A  MASTERFUL  EVENT 

On  June  12-15,  78  of  the  best 
women  golfers  in  the  world 
will  meet  at  the  glamorous 
Royal  Pare  Evian  Resort  on 
Lake  Geneva  in  France  to 
play  in  the  9th  Annual 
Evian  Masters  tournament. 
To  experience  the  Evian  Mas- 
ters for  yourself,  learn  more 
about  the  players  on  the  tour 
and  the  resort,  visit 
www.evianmasters.com. 


THE  SILVER  LINING 
SILVER  LAKE  FOUN- 
DATION 

The  Silver  Lining  Silver  Lake 
Foundation  is  a  non-profit 
fundraising  organization  that 
was  created  to  bring  together 
artists  and  musicians  in 
events  "that  inspire  benevo- 
lence and  goodwill  in  com- 
munities across  the  country. 
From  its  wildly  successful 
annual  music  festival — which 
last  year  featured  Elton  John, 
Sting,  and  The  Red  Hot  Chili 
Peppers — to  its  silent  auctions 
of  works  by  such  artistic  lumi- 
naries as  Jeff  Koohs  and 
Bruce  V/eber^.the^fouridation 
provideV  valuable  awar< 
and  funds  fo*.  organize! 
in  need.  For 
www.silverlin 
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for  George  (in  October  1998,  three  years  after  be 
and  John  had  dined,  not  one).  But  I  stand  by 
w)  story.  In  all  probability,  John  handled  the 
situation  so  gracefully  that  Rivers  never  noticed 
any  awkwardness.  Didn't  he  wonder  why  a 
brand-new  magazine  about  politics  and  popu- 
lar culture  never  published  a  single  article  about 
Oliver  Stone's  Nixon;' 


U  FAMILY  FEUD 

WHO  NEEDS  the  fictional  correspondence 
between  Ed  Coaster  and  Graydon  Carter 
when  you've  got  the  real  stuff?  I'm  refer- 
ring to  the  "Your  mama"  exchange  be- 
tween Gore  Vidal  and  Dominick  Dunne 
tucked  into  the  May  "Letters"  section.  If 
the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword,  then  the 
clash  of  two  pens  creates  a  battle  royal. 

JAY  SORENSEN 
Shorewood.  Wisconsin 

WATCHING  MR.  DUNNE  compete  with 
Mr.  Vidal  for  "the  attention  of  the  table" 
must  have  been  like  watching  Joan  Craw- 
ford compete  with  Bette  Davis  to  see  who 
could  chew  up  more  scenery  in  What  Ever 
Happened  to  Baby  Jane0 

SCOTT  SCHUELE 
Los  Angeles.  California 

GORE  VIDAL.  with  his  usual  acuity  and 
courage,  has  defrocked  the  Emperor  of  Gos- 
sip! And,  in  a  triumph  of  spite  over  self- 
preservation,  Dominick  Dunne  exposed 
himself  totally  in  his  reply. 

To  your  Merriam-Webster's,  V.F.I  A  "di- 
arist" keeps  a  daily  record  of  personal  activ- 
ities, reflections,  or  feelings.  A  "gossip"  is  a 
person  who  habitually  reveals  personal  or 
sensational  facts  about  others.  One  sees 
D.D.  running  to  the  bathroom  (an  image 
too  delicious  for  words),  frantically  leaf- 
ing through  piles  of  tittle-tattle.  And  what 
dirt  does  he  have  on  Mr.  Vidal?  The  shock- 
ing truth:  that  he  said  something  to  some- 
body about  someone  at  some  dinner  party 
some  time  ago. 

ELIZABETH  WOODSMALL 
Tallahassee,  Florida 

GORE  VIDAL'S  POMPOUS,  petulant,  and 
petty  diatribe  against  Dominick  Dunne  has 
proved  once  again  that  Mr.  Vidal's  most 
virulent  affliction  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  seven  deadly  sins:  envy. 

Dominick  Dunne  is  a  dedicated  activist 
and  compassionate  advocate  for  victims  of 
crime  and  their  often  forgotten  families.  His 
vigilance  at  many  famous,  and  not-so- 
famoir  trials  and  his  subsequent  books  and 
n\en  the  public  and  his  readers 
a  nngside  seat  for  what  really  does  go  on 
courts. 

LOIS  FISHER-CORCORAN 
Chicago.  Illinois 


GORE  VIDAL  is  one  of  the  modern  heroes 
of  the  English  language.  That  said,  I  was 
very  embarrassed  for  him,  and  annoyed, 
reading  his  letter  to  the  editor  about  Dom- 
inick Dunne.  Why  does  such  an  extraordi- 
narily talented  man  continually  feel  the  need 
to  shriek  in  public  about  other  talented  writ- 
ers? Evidently  Gore  is  the  last  to  know  how 
amazing  his  own  life  has  been,  and  his  snip- 
ing only  diminishes  him. 

KALIA  MUSSETTER 
Santa  Rosa,  California 

WHEN  DUNNE  ACCUSED  Vidal  of  being, 
"in  a  mean  and  miserable  mood"  over  his 
supposed  reference  to  Timothy  McVeigh  as  • 
a  patriot,  and  said  that  Vidal's  piece  had  . 
been  a  miserable  flop,  I  began  to  search  out 
that  particular  article  ["The  Meaning  of 
Timothy  McVeigh,"  September  2001].  I 
remember  making  notes  on  that  piece  with  \ 
the  intent  of  writing  to  Vanity  Fair  in  praise 
of  Vidal's  courage  for  having  written  it.  I  I 
applauded  him  for  actually  having  the  guts  \ 
to  ask  the  question  that  none  of  us  really 
seemed  to  want  to  know  the  answer  to:  Why? ' 

LINDA  KJRBY  i 
Boise,  Idaho  ■ 

NEVER  MIND  the  peanut  gallery,  Dom-i 
inick.  Continue  the  nice  job  of  chatting  up, 
then  mule-kicking,  the  social  applecart. 

WALLY  NICHOLS  f 
New  York.  New  Yorkl 

YOUR  DIARIST  (a.k.a.  Direst),  with  char-J 
acteristic  recklessness,  wrote  [in  May]  thati 
I  had  called  Timothy  McVeigh  "a  patriot"! 
for  what  he  may  or  may  not  have  done  atl 
Oklahoma  City  on  April  19,  1995,  whenji 
other  parties— thus  far  still  at  large,  as  all 
federal  court  acknowledged—blew  up  a  fed-jl 
eral  building.  Perhaps  Diarist  was  confused  '< 
when  I  wrote  in  these  pages,  September- 
2001,  that  McVeigh  was  not  a  member  of  i 
the  self-styled  "Patriot"  movement  of  disaf- 
fected heartland  Americans,  numbering,! 
perhaps,  four  million  souls.  Since  none,  apj 
parently,  is  rich  or  super-rich,  these  "PatriJ 
ots"  are  not  apt  to  attract  Direst 's  beady] 
eyed  attention. 

GORE  VIDA1 
Ravello.  Italy) 


OH,  PUH-LEEZE. 


DOMINICK  DUNNE 
New  York,  New  Yorifi 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  electronically! 
with  the  writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime 
phone  number  to  letters@vf.com.  Letters  to  thi 
editor  will  also  be  accepted  via  fax  at  212-286-J 
4324.  All  requests  for  back  issues  should  be  senttd 
FAIR@neodata.com.  All  other  queries  should  ba 
sent  to  vfmail@vf.com.  The  magazine  reserves  the 
right  to  edit  submissions,  which  may  be  published 
or  otherwise  used  in  any  medium.  All  submission* 
become  the  property  of  Vanity  Fair. 
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Head  CjameA, 

Hat  designer  Philip  Treacy 

with  his  muse,  Isabella  Blow  (top  left), 

her  niece,  Charity  Verney  (bottom  left), 

their  friend  Xander  Slager,  and 
Treacy 's  dog,  Mr.  Pig,  photographed 

in  London,  May  7,  2002.  "When 
Philip  Met  Isabella"  opens  at  London's 
k         Design  Museum  this  month. 
See  story  on  page  46. 
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Is  your  broker's  idea  of 

an  investment  plan  a  never-ending 

series  of  hot  stock  tips? 


There's  never  been  a  better  time 
for  Schwab  Private  Client. 


With  a  Schwab  Private  Client 
Consultant,  you  get  advice  based 
on  research  and  facts,  not  hype. 
They'll  also  take  the  time  to  study 
your  financial  needs  so  you  can 
get  buy  and  sell  recommendations 
based  on  what's  good  for  your 
portfolio,  not  your  broker's  wallet. 

With  Schwab  Private  Client, 
you'll  develop  a  one-on-one 
relationship  with  an  experienced 
Private  Client  Consultant  who'll 
listen  to  you  and  your  goals  and 
help  you  develop  and  implement 
an  investment  plan.  They'll  also 
provide  you  with  our  Schwab 
Equity  Ratings^' a  simple  way 
to  help  you  decide  what  to  sell 
as  well  as  what  to  buy. 

Your  personal  Private  Client 
Consultant  will  help  you  stay 
on  top  ot  your  portfolio.  Assist  you 
in  keeping  updated  on  the  status 
of  your  investments.  And  help 
you  stay  on  track  over  the  long 
term,  all  for  a  simple  fee. 

In  other  words,  you'll  have 
someone  who  understands 
the  market  and  is  on  your  side. 
Someone  you  can  trust.  And,  of 
course,  their  advice  is  based  on 
the  principles  of  Schwab. 


JAMIE  WALTER 
SCHWAB  PRIVATE  CLIENT  CONSULTANT 


THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE 
INDIVIDUAL  INVESTOR 

From  day  one,  the  individual 
investor  has  been  at  the  center 
of  what  we  do.  Every  investor  is 
important  to  us.  We're  not  focused  on 
investment  banking.  We  represent 
you,  the  individual  investor. 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF 

ADVICE  NOT  DRIVEN 

BY  COMMISSION 

Individual  broker  commissions 
can  undermine  relationships. 
That  may  bias  the  advice 


you're  getting.  Our  Investment 
Consultants'  compensation  is 
based  on  their  service  to  you 
and  assets  at  Schwab,  not 
commissions.  It  always  has  been. 
And  always  will  be. 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF 
OBJECTIVITY 

At  Schwab,  we're  not  focused 
on  investment  banking. 
For  example,  we  make  IPOs 
available  but  we  don't  receive 
any  compensation  for  their 
distribution.  To  us,  it's  a  potential 
conflict  of  interest.  We  always 
strive  to  avoid  conflicts  of 
interest  in  everything  we  do. 
This  is  at  the  heart  of  our  values. 


ti&$ 


To  find  out  how  a  one-on-one 
relationship  with  a  Schwab 
Private  Client  Consultant  may  be 
right  for  you,  call  1-866-849-5796, 
and  you  can  also  receive  our 
complimentary  brochure. 


charles  schwab 


Call 

1-866-849-5796 

Click 

schwab.com 

Visit 

400  locations  nationwide 

Schwab  Private  Client  is  a  service  of  Charles  Schwab  &  Co.,  Inc.  Member  SIPC/NYSE. 

Accounts  are  nondiscretionary  brokerage  accounts,  and  advice  about  your  securities  portfolio  is  part  of  our  brokerage  service. 

©2002  Charles  Schwab  &  Co.,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  (0502-8403).  ADS23344SPD. 
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FROM    SYRACUSE,    AND 
MENT    ON    WILSH1RE    BOULEVARD 


14 

Cincinnati  Art 
Museum:  "Weegee's 
World."  (Let's  hope 
Weegee  goes  over 
better  in  Cincinnati 
than  Mapplethorpe 
did.) 


21 

Johannesburg  artist 
William  Kentridge's 
politicized  works 
inject  that  sunny  LA. 
institution,  LACMA, 
with  gravitas,  grit. 


o 


"Of  Men  and  Their 
Elegance"  is  an  art 
show  at  Kent  State 
University  Museum 
in  Kent,  Ohio— not, 
as  you  might  think, 
a  GO  special 
theme  issue. 


8 

Lincoln  Center 
Festival.  First  U.S. 
performances  ever  of 
the  only  indigenous 
musical  theater  in 
the  Islamic  world 
(which,  sadly, 
is  not  called 
Muezzin 
with  o  Z.'). 


Boston  Harborfesh 
the  event  that  proves 
that  Boston  Horbor 
and  good,  clean  fun 
are  not  mutually 
exclusive  concepts. 


Asia's  leading 
contemporary 
dance  theater,  the 
Cloud  Gate  Dance 
Theatre  of  Taiwan, 
performs  at  Becket, 
Massachusetts's 
Jacob's  Pillow.  Hit  the 
Pillow,  baby! 


„    >BS: 
documentary, 
, '  'Rediscovering 
George  Washington, 
with  host  Richard 
Brookhiser.  Starts  post- 
fireworks,  at  9:30  P.M.- 
just  when  your  beer 
consumption  forces 
you  chairward. 


Andrew  Wollner 
paintings  at  Washington, 
D.C.'s  Conner 
Contemporary 
Art.  (Wollner: 
Indonesian-Chinese, 
but  raised  by  Jews 
outside  Houston. 
He  must  play  a 
eked  game  of 
nah-jongg.) 
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Major 
League 
Baseball  All-Star 
Game  in 
Milwaukee. 
Wieners,  the  wave. 


South  Pacific,  with 
Robert  Goulet, 
opens  this  week  at 
L.A.'sWilshire 
Theatre.  Love 
an  onstage  shower 
scene.  ^ 


11 

Twentieth  anniversary  of 
the  gay-film  powwow 
Outfest,  in  L.A.  There's 
more  to  gay  cinema 
than  just  the  Tony 
Randall  character  in 
Doris  Day  movies,  ^f 


J^*& 
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Petty  Delusions  and 
Grand  Obsessions 
at  Chicago's 
Steppenwolf 
Theatre,  that 
springbed  of 
character  actors 
whose  names  begin 
with  M  (Molkovich 
Metcalf,  Mahoney). 


OUTFEST  2002 

*-".GM  *  LESBIAN  FILMFESmit 
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Albuquerque:  film 
festival,  Flicks  on  66 
Wild  West  Digital 
Shootout.  Production 
designer  to 
cinematographer: 
"Hey,  li'l  pardner— 
didn'  I  see  you 
over  to  Outfest 
yesterday?"  )►  ^A 


13 


Chilean  artist  Robe 
Sebastian  Mono  ati 
Chicago's  Museum 
Contemporary  Art.i 
(Malta:  link  betwee 
European  Surreal 
and  younger 
Americans  whe 
became  Ab  straw 
Expressionists.) 
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Philadelphia's 
Forrest  Theatre 
presents  Blast.' 
Theater:  the  only 
artistic  medium 
regularly  to 
saddle  the  titles 
of  its  offerings 
with  an 
exclamation 
point. 


London's  National 
Gallery  mounts  a 
show  called  "Light.' 
Curators  consider 
opening  sculpture 
garden,  "Bulb." 


Verbier  Festival  & 
Academy.  Greats  of 
classical-music  world 
assemble  in  Swiss 
Alps.  Workshopping, 
dirndls. 


"Taken  by  Design) 
Photographs  frorrr 
Institute  of  Design 
1937-1971  "at* 
San  Francisco 
Museum  of  Mode 
Art.  ("Plaid:  The  E 
Modeling  Shots.". 

V 
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last  day  of  the 
Tour  de  France. 
Sweatbands, 
regional  wines. 


23 

N.Y.C.'s  Roundabout: 
The  Boys  from 
Syracuse, 
Shakespeare's 
The  Comedy  of  Errors 
with  music  by 
Richard  Rodgers. 
For  those  who  want 
to  get  in  on  the 
Rodgers  moment. 


24 


London:  the 
National 
Gallery's  Puvis 
de  Chavannes's 
Beheading  of  Saint 
John  the  Baptist  is 
joined  by  the  Barber 
Art  Institute's  version  of 
same.  Heads  will  roll. 


W%<25 

V  ^W   At  N.Y.C.'s 

^H       ^^T      13th  Street 
is  Reoertorv 


At  N.Y.C 
13th  Street 
Repertory 
Company:  Straight- 
Jacket,  a  satire  re  a 
gay  movie  star  who 
falls  in  love  with  his 
screenwriter. 
(Oh,  sort  of  a 
Kermit-Frank  Oz 
thing.) 


Day  3  of  the 
Woods  Hole 
Film  Festival,  in 
Woods  Hole, 
Massachusetts. 
Projectionists 
and  fishermen 
agree:  to  live 
istounspool. 
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Dominic  Cooke  directs 
The  Malcontent  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon's 
dfl|^  Swan  Theatre. 
yJJ  (This  play  should 
^  be  performed  in 
— .        repertory 
\    with  The 
Most  Happy 


SEBRING  CONVERTIBLE  GTC 

At  $25,875,*  you  can  count  on  excitement  365  days  a  year. 
Here  are  the  stats:  a  200  horsepower  V6,  European  sport 
suspension  package,  a  rear  deck  lid  spoiler,  and  16"  silver 
aluminum  wheels.  Call  1.800. CHRYSLER  or  visit  chrysler.com. 

1SRP  includes  destination,  excludes  tax. 


From  Chaplin  to  China 

ZHANG  YIMOU'S  BITTERSWEET  HAPPY  TIMES 


beautiful  blind  girl.  A  kindly  fellow,  down  on  his  luck, 
who  tricks  her  into  thinking  he's  wealthy.  The  hope  of  an  operation 
that  may  or  may  not  restore  her  sight .  .  .  That  wo^ld  be  Charlie 
Chaplin's  City  Lights,  yes?  And  71  years  later  it  also  serves  as 
the  plot  for  Happy  Times,  directed  by  Zhang  Yimou,  the  Chinese 
filmmaker  who  is  best  known  in  this  country  for  historical  dramas 
such  as  Raise  the  Red  Lantern  and  also  for  having  discovered 
Gong  Li,  the  most  beautiful  actress  in  the  whole  wide  world.  (He 
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used  to  date  her,  too— and  come  to  think  of  it,  where's  she  been 
the  last  few  years?)  Strictly  speaking,  Happy  Times  is  based  not  on 
Chaplin  but  on  a  Chinese  novella,  Shifu,  You'll  Do  Anything  for 
a  Laugh.  Zhang  tells  the  soggy  old  story  without  sentimentality,  or 
not  much;  it  would  probably  be  easier  to  make  Moby  Dick 
without  water,  but  Zhang  is  aided  by  his  precise  style  and  by  a 
low-key,  unself-conscious  performance  from  Dong  Jie,  another 
discovery,  as  the  blind  girl.  Groping  her  skinny  way  around  h_. 

living  quarters,  she  looks  like  a  stork  in  oversize  panties; 
she  is  awkward  and  graceful  in  equal  measure,  her 
queer  physicality  a  language  unto  itself.  (If  Dong  were 
American  or  British  she'd  have  next  year's  Oscar  in  the 
bag.)  I  must  warn  you  that  her  character  is  known  as 
Little  Wu,  but  that's  really  the  extent  of  the  Chaplinesque 
heart  tugging.  Does  it  all  end  badly  for  Little  Wu?  Yes 
(there's  a  touch  of  Fassbinder  here,  too)  and  no.  That  the 
title  is  both  ironic  and  not  is  testament  to  Zhang's  rigor 
as  well  as  his  generosity  of  spirit.  That  the  closing  image 
has  something  of  the  iconic  impact  of  City  Lights' 
famous  final  close-up,  moving  in  ways  explicable  and 
not,  is  testament  to  Zhang's  skill  as  a  poet  of  sight 
and  sound.  (Rating:  kkk'/i)  -BRUCE  HANDY 


C'MON,  GET  HAPPY 

Dong  Lihua  and  Zhao  Benshan  in  Happy  Times. 


Holy  Terror 

RYAN  GOSLING'S  HAUNTING  TURN 
M  THE  BELIEVER 

,  s  conflicted  characters  go,  77?e  Believer's  Dan- 
ny Balint  is  a  doozy.  Played  with  edgy  vulnerability  by 
Ryan  Gosling,  he  is  a  ticking  time  bomb  from  the  very  start.  Balint,  unbeknownst  to 
his  neo-Nazi  gang  of  hooligans,  is  actually  Jewish.  How  he  has  come  to  this  point- 
tormenting  Jewish  students  with  steel-toed  menace,  whipping  up  an  aboveground  Fascist 
movement  with  his  shocking  rhetoric,  even  planting  bombs  in  synagogues— is  the  movie's 
thorny  riddle  (the  script,  by  director  Henry  Bean,  is  based  on  a  true  story).  Balint,  a 
precocious  yeshiva  student  as  an  adolescent,  has  clearly  made  himself  sick  with  ques- 
tions—about faith,  about  Jewish  suffering,  about  the  lessons  of  the  Holocaust.  But  his  illness  resonates  beyond  just  religious  or  spir- 
itual paradoxes;  his  self-hatred  is  so  dangerously  twisted  it  has  become  pathological.  (His  masochistic  girlfriend,  Carla  Moebius,  played 
by  the  sulky  Summer  Phoenix,  is  equally  screwed  up,  so  no  help  there.)  Even  if  there  are  gaps  in  the  story  that  require  leaps  of  faith, 
this  is  a  powerful,  troubling  film  that  by  the  end  is  bound  to  leave  you  completely  shattered.  (Rating:  •••)      —Anderson  tepper 


SACRED 
AND  PROFANE 

Ryan  Gosling  in 
The  Believer. 


Trailer  of  the  month:  Reign  of  Fire.  Directed  by:  Rob  Bowman.  Starring:  Matthew  McConaughey, 
Christian  Bale.  Coming  to  a  theater  near  you:  July  12.  The  lowdown:  It's  Mad  Max  meets  Tlie  Lord 
of  the  Rings  meets  Le  Morte  d 'Arthur  as  greasy  American  G.I.'s  with  bristly  chins  slay  digitized  flying 
dragons  in  Great  Britain,  A.D.  2084.  What's  different  about  2084?  Practically  nothing,  curiously 
enough.  Same  motorcycles,  same  helicopters,  same  tanks,  same  uniform  on  British  schoolboys,  same 
battlefield  slang  ("Get  ready  to  rock  'n  roll!").  And  the  seasons,  they  go  round  and  round: 
Monsters  gestate  in  translucent  eggs  (Alien).  It's  up  to  American  rednecks  to  save  the  world  because 
they  don't  fall  for  others'  defeatist  crap  (Tfie  Green  Berets).  Fearsome  winged  creatures  fly  slightly  out 
of  sync  with  semi-convincing  realistic  backdrops  (Mothra).  Ancient  magic  that  needs  no  explaining, 
yet  is  explained:  Dragons  breathe  fire  due  to  "two  glands  in  the  mouth  secreting  separate  chemicals" 
that,  when  mixed,  generate  "natural  napalm."  It's  complicated.  (Rating:  kkk'A)  —waiter  kjrn 


•le  and  Matthew  McConaughey  in  Reign  of  Fire. 
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A  NEW  DRAMATIC  SERIES 

IVERY  SUNDAY  AT  10PM/9C 


NCORE    PLAYS    ON    HB0*    MONDAYS    11PM/10C 


scribe  online  at  HB0.com  AOL  Keyword:  HBO  c 
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COLLECTORS'  CALLING 

Maria  Hummer  and  Bob  Tuttle 

in  front  of  an  Andy  Warhol 

self-portrait.  Right,  Milton  Avery's 

Red  Rock  Falls,  1947. 


n  a  place  obsessed  with  being  seen,  Maria  Hummer  and  her  husband,  Bob 
Tuttle,  both  California  natives,  work  behind  the  scenes  to  make  Los  Ange- 
les the  city  for  the  21st  century.  She  has  been  practicing  law  for  more  than 
25  years,  and  he  is  among  the  kings  of  car  dealers.  She  is  on  the  boards  of 
the  Music  Center  of  Los  Angeles  County— currently  building  Frank  Gehry's 
Disney  Hall— and  U.C.L.A.'s  Hammer  Museum.  He  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art.  They  are  the  consummate 
power  couple,  sharing  a  passion  for  contemporary  art.  Her  taste  runs  to  the 
traditional— Agnes  Martin— his  toward  the  adventurous— Francis  Bacon. 
"We  made  a  pact  that  we  would  not  buy  anything  unless  we  both  loved  it," 
Hummer  tells  me.  "We  each  have  veto  power,"  Tuttle  adds.  This  summer 
they'll  travel  to  Documenta  in  Germany,  the  Basel  art  fair  in  Switzerland,  and 
the  Matisse  and  Picasso 
show  at  London's  Tate 
Modern,  but  Tuttle  is  most 
excited  about  the  Andy 
Warhol  retrospective  open- 
ing at  moca.  "It's  fitting  for  the  Warhol  show  to 
be  here;  he  had  his  first  gallery  show  in  Los  Ange- 
les, at  the  Ferus  Gallery,"  Tuttle  says.  Across  town,  the  Hammer 
Museum  will  feature  Milton  Avery.  "The  first  painting  Bob  and 
I  bought  together  was  a  Milton  Avery,"  Hummer  confesses. 
Her  warmth  and  enthusiasm  are  infectious.      —A.  M.  homes 
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Mad  Hats  and  Englishmen 

PHILIP  TREACY  AND  ISABELLA  BLOW  ARE  PARTNERS  IN  STYLE 


I 


\       "X^      I  t's  like  having  a  Dali  in  your  hands-each  hat  is  a  one-off,  surreal,  sculptural,  a  fantasy," 
says  creative  director  extraordinaire  Isabella  Blow,  the  muse  of  master  milliner  Philip 
Treacy.  The  story  of  "When  Philip  Met  Isabella"  will  be  told  this  summer  at  an  exhibition  at  London's  Design  Museum 
in  association  with  Swarovski)  that  will  feature  about  20  of  the  hats  Philip  has  created  for  Isabella  since  they  met 
n  1989.  (A  book  of  the  same  name  will  be  published  by  Assouline.^ 
"She  was  the  person  I'd  been  looking  for.  She's  my  muse, 
quintessential^  English,  and  there's  nothing  more  English  than  a 
hat,"  Philip  says.  "She  captures  everything  about  English  women 
and  hat  wearing;  she  wears  a  hat  like  she's  not  wearing  it. 
My  mission  is  to  inspire  young  people  to  wear  hats  again. 
They're  the  most  futuristic  accessory,  and  no  one  wears 
them  better  than  Isabella." 


"When  you  wear  one  of  Philip's  hats,  you're  in  your  own 
world,"  Isabella  says.  "My  personal  thing  is  it  covers  the 
most  sexy  part  of  your  body,  which  is  your  brain.  Philip's 
hats  are  always  drawn  from  nature;  there's  one  called 
the  Wave,  which  just  sits  on  your  head  like  a  wave. 
\     The  Sea  is  a  mass  of  white  waves  made  with  curlei 

feathers  which  fits  tightly  onto  your  face  and  takes 
25  minutes  to  get  on.  Hats  are  about  strictness  ani 
elegance."  Philip  declares,  "She  hates  the  word 
'eccentric'  with  a  passion,  but  she's  the  only  genuine 
one  I've  ever  met.  She  clears  the  board.  She's  always 
expected  something  else  from  a  hat,  and  I've  never 
wanted  to  disappoint  her.  She's  always  made  me 
dare  a  little  further."  — TAMASIN  DAY-LEWIS 


HEADY  STUFF 

•    from  left:  Isabella  Blow  and  Philip  Treacy, 
002;  Blow  as  captured  by  Hilary  Knight; 
a  Treacy  hat. 
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ated 

he  World's  Best  Tasting 

arnon  Vodka. 

)01,  the  Beverage  Testing  Institute  of  Chicago  conducted  a  blind 
test  of  ultra-premium  lemon  vodkas.  Awarding  points  based  on 

Dthness,  nose  and  taste,  the  BTI  concluded  that  "other  comparative 
as . . .  aren't  in  the  same  league"  as  Grey  Goose  Le  Citron. 

aring  an  "exceptionally  smooth,  medium  body  with  subtle 

»n  peel  notes,"  Grey  Goose  Le  Citron  is  far  and  away  the 

d's  best  tasting  lemon  vodka. 


Grey  Goose  Le  Citron  Martini 

3  oz.  Grey  Goose  Le  Citron 
Garnish  with  a  lemon  twist 


)    Vodka 


Grey  Goose  Le  Citron 

France 

"Finishes  very  cleanly  with 
an  incandescent  wash  of 
ripe  lemon  flavor." 

Stolichnaya  Limonaya 

Russia 

Absoiut  Citron 

Sweden 


Tanqueray  Sterling  Citrus 

England 

Ketel  One  Citroen 

Holland 

Tl>  Beverage  Testing  Institute  Inc 
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Grey  Goose'  Le  Citron  40%  Ale. /Vol    Lemon  flavored  vodka    Imported  exclusively  by  Sidney  Frank  Importing  Co.,  Inc.  New  Rochelle,  NY  10801 
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Heaven  in  a  Can 

HAIRSPRAY  HEADS  TO  BROADWAY 


tter  the  words  "family  entertainment"  and 
'John  Waters"  in  the  same  sentence  and  your  listeners 
probably  launch  into  muffled  coughing.  So,  before 
that  happens,  mention  all  the  attractive  young  cast 
members  who'll  be  Mashed  Potato-ing  and  Madison-ing 
the  night  away,  and  then  add  that  these  kids'  hairdos  will 
have  an  implacability  and  height  bespeaking  the 
presence  of  pylons.  Yes,  Hairspray  is  soon  to  be  a 

#  Broadway  musical!  This  brightly  colored  tribute  to  the 

overapplication  of  Aqua  Net-it's  a  bouffantasia, 
really— will  have  a  run  in  Seattle  in  June  and  then  open 
on  the  Great  White  Way  in  August.  The  plot,  you 
may  remember,  concerns  the  teenage  dance  fiend 
Tracy  Turnblad's  1 962  attempts  both  to  win  over 
heartthrob  Link  Larkin  and  to  integrate  an  American 
BandstancHike  TV  show;  Tracy  was  multi-tasking 
before  anyone  had  even  heard  of  that  term.  The 
production  team  is  illustrious:  the  music  is  by 
Marc  Shaiman,  whose  former  forays  into  the 
outre  include  the  South  Park  movie  and  work 
with  Bette  Midler;  the  book  is  by  gentle  but 
screwy  comedy  avatars  Mark  O'Donnell 
and  Thomas  Meehan;  and  the  sets  are  by 
architect  David  Rockwell,  whose  design  of 
the  Kodak  Theatre,  the  new  home  of  the 
Academy  Awards,  also  highlighted 
his  ability  to  showcase  competitiveness 
and  gushing.  Of  course,  no  one  could  ever 
replace  the  thunderous  stolidity  of 
Divine,  who  played  stage 
mother  Edna  Turnblad  in  the  film.  But 
Harvey  Weinstein— I  mean,  Harvey  Fierstein— will 
try,  unencumbered  by  subtlety.  —NAN  DARIEN  >■ 

DIVINE  COMEDY  John  Waters  and  cast  members  of  the  musical  Hairspray,  including,  counterclockwise 
from  top  right:  Marissa  Jaret  Winokur,  James  Carpinello,  Harvey  Fierstein,  Corey  Reynolds,  and  Kerry  Bui 


This  summer,  beauty  moves  from  the  eye  (and  purse)  of  the  beholder  into  the  hands  of  the  needy.  Jo  Malone  offers  White  Tie  &  Tiara 

cologne  at  selected  stores  in  July,  donating  all  proceeds  to  the  Elton  John  AIDS  Foundation Kiehl's  will  give  all  profits  from  the 

Eucalyptus  Bath  &  Shower  cleanser  to  YoutfiAlDS. . . .  Five  percent  of  profits  from  Revlon's  new  Color  America  Beautiful  collection  will  go 

to  the  Revlon  Cares  Fund Five  dollars  from  the  sale  of  each  Fresh  Mukki  Gift  Box  (packed  with  products  from  their  Milk  line)  goes 

straight  to  the  Horizons  Initiative  for  homeless  children  and  their  families Skin-deep?  Maybe,  but  with  pockets  like  these,  who  cares! 


HOT  LOOKS 


Magic  Touch 

MARY  TIMONY  RELEASES  THE  GOLDEN  DOVE 


Mary  Timony  makes  what  stoners  like  to  call  '"wizard  rock."  By  the  fourth  track  of 
The  Golden  Dove,  she  has  sung  "songs  to  the  fruitless  moon,"  wondered,  "Where's 
the  peacock?  Does  he  want  me?,"  and  hidden  "when  the  Black  Raven  knocked  at  my  door." 
With  spiderweb-delicate  melodies  and  instruments  that  conjure  medieval  England,  her  sopho- 
more solo  record  is,  as  the  English  say,  "away  with  the  fairies."  "I  tend  to  use  a  certain  set  of 
images,"  she  concedes  in  a  surprisingly  untormented  giggle,  "so  I  can  see  how  it  would  seem 
that  wa\  [Tiou;  i  one  visualizes  the  woman  behind  The  Golden  Dove  as  the  John  Everett  Mil- 
lais  painting  become  flesh,  Timony  is  actually  a  robust  feminist  who  has  had  a  devout 

male  follow  mid-90s  lo-fi  band  Helium.  Has  the  mistress  of 

mysticism  ever  thoughl  of  writing  a  "Hey,  baby  baby"  record?  "That  thought  does  occur  to 
me.  When  peopl  i  al!  mj  mtastical  or  silly,  I  do  have  thoughts  of  'Well,  what  should  I 

be  doing?'  I  make  the  music  that  corn  '  silly  to  me."  Ideal  listening  for  the  wait 

between  Lord  of  the  Rings  e  is  melancholy,  erotic,  and  unsettling. 

In  "Musik  and  Charmii  .  xk  freak-out  (accompanied  by  a 

harpsichord,  naturally).  -emma  forrest 
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BEWITCHED 

Singer -songwriter 
iry  Timony. 
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omen  apply  for  jobs.  They  look  exa< 


applications  they  list  the  same  last  name,  address  and  phone 
number.  They  were  born  to  the  same  parents,  on  the  same 
day,  same  month,  same  year.  Everything  is  identical.  The 
receptionist  says,  "You  must  be  twins."  They  say,  "No." 

How  is  that  possible? 
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IF  THE  ANSWER  WASN'T  OBVIOUS,  START  THINKING  DIFFERENTLY.  Which  is 
the  strategy  behind  the  totally  new  2003  Ford  Expedition.  Brilliant  soluti 
easy  to  see  in  hindsight.  But,  having  the  foresight  to  come  up  with  one  is  sot 
completely  different.  Smart,  innovative  ideas  require  unconventional  tr 
You  have  to  think  without  boundaries.  The  result-123  major  innov 


Innovation  >03/l23<:    Safety  Canopy™ 
ing  beyond  conventional  SUV  design,  we've  developed  a  system  to  er 
protection  from  the  two  greatest  dangers  in  a  rollover  situation* —  ejection  from  the 
and  head  impact  injury.  Expedition's  Personal  Safety  System™  manages  front  belt  t 
and  front  airbag  deployment  strength  in  frontal  collisions.  This  new  Safety  Canopy™  Sy 
provides  an  extended  measure  of  protection  in  certain  side  irri 


IFETY  LEADERSHIP-THIS  STATE  OF  THE  ART  SAFETY  CANOPY™  SYSTEM  IS  ONLY  AVAILABLE  ON 

.  THE  TOTALLY  NEW 

2003  FORD  EXPEDITION. 

■to^  IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL, 


^^  no  SjmnKSsms 


~  ■, 


lUCING  THE  SAFETY  CANOPY™  SYSTEM.  T. 


m 


INFLATABLE  RESTRAINT  SYSTEM  USES  ADVANCED  SENSORS 

LOY  SIDE  AIR  CURTAINS  IN  CERTAIN  SIDE 

MPACT  COLLISIONS  AND  ROLLOVER  EVENTS. 


>  Side-impact  and  roll-over  protection     >  Separate  sensors  and  deployment  strategies  for  each  situation 
>  Designed  to  remain  inflated  for  a  longer  duration    >  Covers  approx.  63  percent  of  the  side  window  glass  area 

>  Deploys  in  certain  side  impacts  and  rollover  events 


1-866-SUV-FORD    See  all  123  innovations,  www.fordvehicles.com/expedition 


EUROPE,  LIGHT 
AND  DARK 

For  all  the  signs  of  a  growing 

European  Union-a  single  currency,  the 

polyglot  sophistication  of  Berlin  and 

Prague-the  promise  is  threatened  by  state 

corruption,  xenophobic  nationalism, 

and  a  resentment  of  immigrants.  Plus,  on 

his  latest  Continental  tour,  the  author  kept 

bumping  into  the  ghosts  of  world  war 
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The  new  moment  in  European  poli 
tics  opened  a  few  years  ago,  wher 
an  Austrian  politician  of  the  unem- 
barrassed right  suddenly  started  get- 
ting a  lot  of  votes.  I  have  now  met 
Jorg  Haider  twice,  and  the  second  time  was 
a  few  days  after  the  broad-daylight  murdei 
of  Pim  Fortuyn,  a  conservative-libertarian- 
populist  who  had  achieved  astonishing  re- 
sults on  his  very  first  run  for  office  in  Hol- 
land. The  slaying  of  Fortuyn  may  or  may 
not  provide  a  new  Continental  movement 
with  its  first  martyr— you  could  not  prove 
this  by  talking  to  Haider,  who  was  careful 
to  seem  indifferent.  "What  was  said  by  Pimt 
Fortuyn  about  asylum  seekers  and  immi- 
grants," he  shrugged,  "is  now  being  said 
even  by  socialist  leaders  from  Portugal  to  I 
Germany."  Fortuyn  was  openly  gay  and 
shaven-headed  and  countercultural,  while 
Haider  (who  denied  to  me  the  repeated 
rumor  that  he  is  himself  homosexual)  is 
groomed  and  respectable  and  media-sawy 
and  presentable  in  a  ski-instructor  kind  of 
way.  This  is  a  variant  form  of  a  new  (or 
perhaps  old)  breed  in  Europe.  They  don't 
like  globalization,  they  don't  like  American-n 
ization,  they  don't  care  for  the  dissolution 
of  ancient  European  countries  into  a  mon-n 
grelized  superstate,  and  they  don't  like  Is-: 
lam.  For  some  bizarre  reason,  they  seem 
to  take  extreme  positions  on  the  Middle  East' 

0^  but  not  always  the  position  one  would  pre-.' 
^P  diet.  Jean-Marie  I  c  Pen,  of  France's  Nation- 
al Front  party,  for  instance,  is  anti-Semitic 
as  well  as  anti-Muslim  but  loudly  approves 
of  General  Sharon.  Haider  says  his  name 
is  originally  Arabic— he  refuses  to  confirm 
that  it  is  Bosnian  Muslim— and  comes-: 
from  the  Arab  word  for  "lionheart."  He  does  - 
not  want  Arabs  or  Turks  making  their 
homes  in  Vienna,  but  he  has  made  visits  • 
to  Iraq  and,  on  the  evening  when  we  last-' 
met,  strongly  endorsed  Saddam  Hussein's 
policy  of  paying  a  525,000  bounty  to  the  famines  of  Palestinian  I 
suicide-bombers.  Throughout,  he  gave  an  impression  of  extra-* 
ordinary  confidence,  as  if  he  knew  the  way  things  were  going. : 
The  European  politicians  of  the  center  are  not  even  trying  I 
to  hide  their  fear  and  shock.  They  thought  they  had  produced  d 
a  winning  compromise:  a  synthesis  of  American  enterprise  4 
culture  with  European  welfare  and  social  democracy.  They 
thought  people  would  be  glad  to  see  immigrants  arrive— to  work  - 
hard  and  to  do  the  dirty  jobs  that  no  locals  wanted  anymore.  , 
They  thought  that  reason  and  self-interest  would  act  as  a  sol-> 
vent  on  played-out  nationalist  emotions. 

Whether  you  hope  that  Europe  is  moving  into  an  epoch  of 
prosperity  and  light,  or  fear  that  it  is  reverting  to  a  time  of 
meanness  and  darkness,  the  place  to  begin  is  Potsdam.  Situat- 
ed in  the  shimmering  lakeland  that  surrounds  the  outer  limits 
of  Berlin,  it  is  the  second  stop  on  the  train,  after  Wannsee,  the 
agreeable  sailing  and  boating  resort  where  in  1942  SS  security 
chief  Reinhard  Heydrich  convened  his  frigid  "details  men"  for 
the  planning  summit  of  the  Final  Solution.  Until  1989,  Potsdam 
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FEATURING:  TIM  ALLEN,  6EENA  DAVIS,  SALLY  FIELD,  RON  HOWARD,  HELEN 
"ARTIN,  MEG  RYAN,  GARY  SINISE,  STEVEN  SPIELBERG,  DENZEL  WASHINGT 
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American  Film  Institute 


was  in  East  Germany,  and  thus  its  old 
streets  and  squares  largely  escaped  the 
"Euro  Disney"  effect  that  has  overtaken  so 
many  other  cultural  and  historical  sites.  You 
can  visit  the  magnificent  park  laid  out 
by  Frederick  the  Great  in  1744,  which  he 
called  Sans  Souci,  and  see  the  landscaping 
of  its  mansions  among  the  vines  without 
suffering  too  many  reminders  of  modern- 
ization. One  inherent  reason  for  the  name 
is  ascribed  to  the  friendship  between  the 
king  and  Voltaire,  who  was  his  French 
guest  and  court  philosopher  for  several 
years.  The  core  ideal  of  the  European  idea 
was  and  is  that  there  shall  never  again  be 
hostility  between  France  and  Germany. 
This  ideal  was  more  than  a  dream  even  in 
the  mid-18th  century.  It  just  took  rather  a 
long  and  arduous  time  to  become  a  practi- 
cal, commercial  reality.  I  must  say  that  I 
briefly  thought  1  was  basking  in  the  vindi- 
cation of  that  vision  as  I  relaxed  in  a  Pots- 
dam restaurant  run  by  two  beautiful  young 
German  women,  both  speaking  at  least 
three  languages  and  producing  a  wine  list 
to  please  several  more  tongues,  while  a  dis- 
creet CD  player  provided  background 
from  the  Buena  Vista  Social  Club.  The  up- 
side of  globalization. 

Not  far  from  the  lovely  grounds  and 
fountains  and  domes  of  Sans  Souci 
is  the  Cecilienhof  Palace,  built  in  the 
first  decades  of  the  last  century  as  a  fond 
imitation  of  an  English  country  house.  It  was 
the  home  of  the  son  of  the  last  kaiser,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1945  it  became  the  meet- 
ing place  where  Winston  Churchill,  Harry 
Truman,  and  Joseph  Stalin  determined  the 
future  map  of  the  Continent.  So  a  thrilling 
and  frightening  mega-tonnage  of  history 
is  condensed  into  these  few  square  miles 
of  Berliner  suburbia.  And,  on  a  refulgent 
spring  afternoon,  with  the  Japanese  and 


VIVE  LA  FRANCE 

National  Front  presidential  candidate 

Jean-Marie  Le  Pen  {top,  giving  a  speech  in 

Paris  on  May  I,  2002)  was  defeated  in  the 

May  5  election  by  incumbent  Jacques  Chirac 

(above,  at  a  May  Day  ceremony  in  Paris). 


city.  Kohout  survived  the  Nazi  occupation 
of  Prague  and  the  Soviet  invasion,  and 
mentions  these  gruesome  and  antique  facts 
while  going  on  to  speak  lyrically  of  a  shin- 
ing bohemia  on  a  hill,  created  by  Ger- 
mans and  Czechs  and  Jews.  As  one  who 
was  brought  up  in  the  permanent  shadow 
thrown  by  the  Cold  War  and  the  arms  race, 
I  still  tend  to  pinch  myself  at  having  lived 
to  see  such  an  article  in  the  airline  litera- 
ture of  a  democratically  unified  Germany. 
If  I  may  stay  with  euphoria  for  a  mo- 
ment longer  (and  still  be  allowed  to  pray 
that  it  is  not  mere  euphoria),  I  then  saw- 


include  Holland  and  Belgium  and  Luxem- 
bourg and  Italy,  but  stayed  at  six  members 
for  many  years  after  the  British  initially  re- 
fused to  join  (which  they  eventually  did  in 
1973).  Now  it  extends  from  Portugal  almost 
to  Poland,  and  Catholic  Slovenes,  Muslim 
Turks,  and  Orthodox  Cypriots  are  jostling 
in  the  queue  to  enter.  Everybody  in  Eu- 
rope is  traveling  these  days,  and  they  don't 
need  to  convert  their  euro  notes  anywhere 
between  the  far  north  of  Finland  and  the  re- 
motest eastern  islands  of  Greece.  There  has 
never  in  history  been  such  an  extensive 
currency  not  backed  by  a  state  machine: 
this  beautiful  piece  of  paper  credit  and 
credibility  (to  which  Haider  refers  with 
open  contempt  as  "Esperanto  money,"  the 
product  of  an  idealistic  confidence  trick) 
is  the  flimsy  but  still-believable  symbol  of 
an  embryonic  future  United  States  . . . 

But  United  States  of  what?  The  heady 
concept  of  carrying  a  European  pass- 
port begins  to  dispel  a  bit  when  I  board 
the  train  at  the  Gare  du  Nord  and  do  what 
my  parents  would  never  have  believed  I 
could  do:  head  to  London  on  dry  land. 
The  agreement  in  1973  between  Britain  and 
France  to  dig  a  tunnel  under  the  Chan- 
nel—another handshake  which  seemed  to 
conclude  centuries  of  martial  hostility- 
was  slightly  compromised  when  then  pres- 
ident Georges  Pompidou  discovered  that 
the  London  terminus  was  called  Waterloo 
Station.  According  to  a  British  Conserva- 
tive minister  I  used  to  know,  Pompidou 
complained  about  this  at  a  meeting  with 
his  counterpart,  Edward  Heath,  and  was 
told  that  the  conversation  would  end  right 
there  if  he  bitched  anymore  about  ancient 
Frog  grievances.  Would  "skin-deep"  be  the 
term  for  some  of  the  affections  within  the 
newly  extended  European  family? 

The  British  authorities  cannot  make  up 


Le  Pen's  daily  tirades  against  this  promiscuity  and  exorbitance  did  as  much 
to  fatten  his  vote  as  any  of  his  rants  against  immigrants. 


Russian  and  English  and  American  tourists 
all  behaving  as  if  there  were  no  ugly  yester- 
day, it's  really  possible  to  believe  in  a  reborn 
Europe,  where  the  stench  of  the  camps 
and  the  dankness  of  the  Berlin  Wall  have 
been  dispelled  and  banished  by  sheer  mo- 
dernity and  self-interest.  On  my  flight 
from  Frankfurt  to  Berlin,  I  scan  the  glossy 
in-flight  mag  produced  by  Lufthansa.  It 
contains  a  rather  touching  piece  by  an  ex- 
ceptional Czech  dissident  I  once  met.  named 
Pavel  Kohout.  Come  to  Prague,  says  the 
:ssay,  and  spend  your  newly  minted  euros 
in  a  fabulously  cosmopolitan  and  gorgeous 


and  tried  not  to  take  for  granted— a  fur- 
ther triumph  of  Franco-German  fraterni- 
ty. Traveling  from  Berlin  to  Paris,  I  paid 
the  Paris  taxi  driver  with  the  same  paper 
bills  I  had  acquired  in  Potsdam.  No  more 
counting  on  my  fingers  at  some  bureau  c/e 
change— since  the  January  introduction  of 
the  euro.  The  original  scheme  for  the  Euro- 
pean Union  was  a  basic  coal-and-steel  car- 
tel initiated  by  the  French  and  Germans  in 
1950.  The  proclamation  of  this  banal  scheme 
included  the  noble  phrase  that  it  was  intend- 
ed to  make  Franco-German  warfare  "mate- 
rially impossible."  It  rapidly  expanded  to 


their  minds  about  the  euro,  or  about  what 
goes  with  it  by  way  of  "national  sovereign- 
ty." So  I  had  to  change  my  money  into 
pounds  at  Waterloo.  But  the  Channel  de- 
marcates not  only  that  difference.  In 
wretched  camps  near  the  French  mouth 
of  the  tunnel,  migrants  from  as  far  away 
as  Afghanistan  and  as  nearby  as  the  Gyp- 
sy clans  of  Slovakia  await  their  chance  to 
jump  a  train  or  dash  through  the  electri- 
fied darkness,  or.  in  other  words,  to  wager 
their  lives.  The  losers  in  this  lottery  of  de- 
spair appear  paradoxically  to  embolden 
those  who  wait:  there  have  been  "wave" 
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EUROPE,  LIGHT 
AND  DARK 

For  all  the  signs  of  a  growing 

European  Union-a  single  currency,  the 

polyglot  sophistication  of  Berlin  and 

Prague-the  promise  is  threatened  by  state 

corruption,  xenophobic  nationalism, 

and  a  resentment  of  immigrants.  Plus,  on 

his  latest  Continental  tour,  the  author  kept 

bumping  into  the  ghosts  of  world  war 


The  new  moment  in  European  poli- 
tics opened  a  few  years  ago,  when 
an  Austrian  politician  of  the  unem- 
barrassed right  suddenly  started  get- 
ting a  lot  of  votes.  I  have  now  met 
Jorg  Haider  twice,  and  the  second  time  was 
a  few  days  after  the  broad-daylight  murder 
of  Pirn  Fortuyn,  a  conservative-libertarian- 
populist  who  had  achieved  astonishing  re- 
sults on  his  very  first  run  for  office  in  Hol- 
land. The  slaying  of  Fortuyn  may  or  may 
not  provide  a  new  Continental  movement 
with  its  first  martyr— you  could  not  prove  I 
this  by  talking  to  Haider,  who  was  careful 
to  seem  indifferent.  "What  was  said  by  Pirn  ] 
Fortuyn  about  asylum  seekers  and  immi-  | 
grants,"  he  shrugged,  "is  now  being  said  I 
even  by  socialist  leaders  from  Portugal  to  | 
Germany."  Fortuyn  was  openly  gay  and  I 
shaven-headed  and  countercultural,  while  | 
Haider  (who  denied  to  me  the  repeated  ' 
rumor  that  he  is  himself  homosexual)  is 
groomed  and  respectable  and  media-sawy 
and  presentable  in  a  ski-instructor  kind  of 
way.  This  is  a  variant  form  of  a  new  (or  I 
perhaps  old)  breed  in  Europe.  They  don't  I 
like  globalization,  they  don't  like  American-  | 
ization,  they  don't  care  for  the  dissolution  1 
of  ancient  European  countries  into  a  mon-  \ 
grelized  superstate,  and  they  don't  like  Is- 
lam. For  some  bizarre  reason,  they  seem  i 
to  take  extreme  positions  on  the  Middle  East 

0|H|  but  not  always  the  position  one  would  pre- 
<M  diet.  Jean-Marie  Le  Pen.  of  France's  Nation- 
al Front  party,  for  instance,  is  anti-Semitic  ] 
as  well  as  anti-Muslim  but  loudly  approves  1 
of  General  Sharon.  Haider  says  his  name  m 
is  originally  Arabic— he  refuses  to  confirm  i 
that  it  is  Bosnian  Muslim— and  comes* 
from  the  Arab  word  for  "lionheart."  He  does  m 
not  want  Arabs  or  Turks  making  their  r 
homes  in  Vienna,  but  he  has  made  visits  J. 
to  Iraq  and,  on  the  evening  when  we  last  I 
met,  strongly  endorsed  Saddam  Hussein's  ft 
policy  of  paying  a  $25,000  bounty  to  the  families  of  Palestinian  ■ 
suicide-bombers.  Throughout,  he  gave  an  impression  of  extra-  ■• 
ordinary  confidence,  as  if  he  knew  the  way  things  were  going.  I 
The  European  politicians  of  the  center  are  not  even  trying  I 
to  hide  their  fear  and  shock.  They  thought  they  had  produced  ft 
a  winning  compromise:  a  synthesis  of  American  enterprise  :i 
culture  with  European  welfare  and  social  democracy.  TheyB 
thought  people  would  be  glad  to  see  immigrants  arrive— to  workBl 
hard  and  to  do  the  dirty  jobs  that  no  locals  wanted  anymore.  | 
They  thought  that  reason  and  self-interest  would  act  as  a  sol| 
vent  on  played-out  nationalist  emotions. 

Whether  you  hope  that  Europe  is  moving  into  an  epoch  of 
prosperity  and  light,  or  fear  that  it  is  reverting  to  a  time  of 
meanness  and  darkness,  the  place  to  begin  is  Potsdam.  Situat- 
ed in  the  shimmering  lakeland  that  surrounds  the  outer  limits 
of  Berlin,  it  is  the  second  stop  on  the  train,  after  Wannsee,  the 
agreeable  sailing  and  boating  resort  where  in  1942  SS  security 
chief  Reinhard  Heydrich  convened  his  frigid  "details  men"  for 
the  planning  summit  of  the  Final  Solution.  Until  1989,  Potsdam 
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was  in  East  Germany,  and  thus  its  old 
streets  and  squares  largely  escaped  the 
"Euro  Disney"  effect  that  has  overtaken  so 
many  other  cultural  and  historical  sites.  You 
can  visit  the  magnificent  park  laid  out 
by  Frederick  the  Great  in  1744,  which  he 
called  Sans  Souci,  and  see  the  landscaping 
of  its  mansions  among  the  vines  without 
suffering  too  many  reminders  of  modern- 
ization. One  inherent  reason  for  the  name 
is  ascribed  to  the  friendship  between  the 
king  and  Voltaire,  who  was  his  French 
guest  and  court  philosopher  for  several 
years.  The  core  ideal  of  the  European  idea 
was  and  is  that  there  shall  never  again  be 
hostility  between  France  and  Germany. 
This  ideal  was  more  than  a  dream  even  in 
the  mid-18th  century.  It  just  took  rather  a 
long  and  arduous  time  to  become  a  practi- 
cal, commercial  reality.  I  must  say  that  I 
briefly  thought  I  was  basking  in  the  vindi- 
cation of  that  vision  as  I  relaxed  in  a  Pots- 
dam restaurant  run  by  two  beautiful  young 
German  women,  both  speaking  at  least 
three  languages  and  producing  a  wine  list 
to  please  several  more  tongues,  while  a  dis- 
creet CD  player  provided  background 
from  the  Buena  Vista  Social  Club.  The  up- 
side of  globalization. 

Not  far  from  the  lovely  grounds  and 
fountains  and  domes  of  Sans  Souci 
is  the  Cecilienhof  Palace,  built  in  the 
first  decades  of  the  last  century  as  a  fond 
imitation  of  an  English  country  house.  It  was 
the  home  of  the  son  of  the  last  kaiser,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1945  it  became  the  meet- 
ing place  where  Winston  Churchill,  Harry 
Truman,  and  Joseph  Stalin  determined  the 
future  map  of  the  Continent.  So  a  thrilling 
and  frightening  mega-tonnage  of  history 
is  condensed  into  these  few  square  miles 
of  Berliner  suburbia.  And,  on  a  refulgent 
spring  afternoon,  with  the  Japanese  and 


VIVE  LA  FRANCE 

National  Front  presidential  candidate 

Jean-Marie  Le  Pen  (fop,  giving  a  speech  in 

Paris  on  May  I,  2002)  was  defeated  in  the 

May  5  election  by  incumbent  Jacques  Chirac 

(above,  at  a  May  Day  ceremony  in  Paris). 


city.  Kohout  survived  the  Nazi  occupation 
of  Prague  and  the  Soviet  invasion,  and 
mentions  these  gruesome  and  antique  facts 
while  going  on  to  speak  lyrically  of  a  shin- 
ing bohemia  on  a  hill,  created  by  Ger- 
mans and  Czechs  and  Jews.  As  one  who 
was  brought  up  in  the  permanent  shadow 
thrown  by  the  Cold  War  and  the  arms  race, 
I  still  tend  to  pinch  myself  at  having  lived 
to  see  such  an  article  in  the  airline  litera- 
ture of  a  democratically  unified  Germany. 
If  I  may  stay  with  euphoria  for  a  mo- 
ment longer  (and  still  be  allowed  to  pray 
that  it  is  not  mere  euphoria),  I  then  saw- 


include  Holland  and  Belgium  and  Luxem- 
bourg and  Italy,  but  stayed  at  six  members 
for  many  years  after  the  British  initially  re- 
fused to  join  (which  they  eventually  did  in 
1973).  Now  it  extends  from  Portugal  almost 
to  Poland,  and  Catholic  Slovenes,  Muslim 
Turks,  and  Orthodox  Cypriots  are  jostling 
in  the  queue  to  enter.  Everybody  in  Eu- 
rope is  traveling  these  days,  and  they  don't 
need  to  convert  their  euro  notes  anywhere 
between  the  far  north  of  Finland  and  the  re- 
motest eastern  islands  of  Greece.  There  has 
never  in  history  been  such  an  extensive 
currency  not  backed  by  a  state  machine: 
this  beautiful  piece  of  paper  credit  and 
credibility  (to  which  Haider  refers  with 
open  contempt  as  "Esperanto  money,"  the 
product  of  an  idealistic  confidence  trick) 
is  the  flimsy  but  still-believable  symbol  of 
an  embryonic  future  United  States  . . . 

But  United  States  of  what?  The  heady 
concept  of  carrying  a  European  pass- 
port begins  to  dispel  a  bit  when  I  board 
the  train  at  the  Gare  du  Nord  and  do  what 
my  parents  would  never  have  believed  I 
could  do:  head  to  London  on  dry  land. 
The  agreement  in  1973  between  Britain  and 
France  to  dig  a  tunnel  under  the  Chan- 
nel—another handshake  which  seemed  to 
conclude  centuries  of  martial  hostility- 
was  slightly  compromised  when  then  pres- 
ident Georges  Pompidou  discovered  that 
the  London  terminus  was  called  Waterloo 
Station.  According  to  a  British  Conserva- 
tive minister  I  used  to  know,  Pompidou 
complained  about  this  at  a  meeting  with 
his  counterpart,  Edward  Heath,  and  was 
told  that  the  conversation  would  end  right 
there  if  he  bitched  anymore  about  ancient 
Frog  grievances.  Would  "skin-deep"  be  the 
term  for  some  of  the  affections  within  the 
newly  extended  European  family? 

The  British  authorities  cannot  make  up 


Le  Pen's  daily  tirades  against  this  promiscuity  and  exorbitance  did  as  much 
to  fatten  his  vote  as  any  of  his  rants  against  immigrants. 


Russian  and  English  and  American  tourists 
all  behaving  as  if  there  were  no  ugly  yester- 
day, it's  really  possible  to  believe  in  a  reborn 
Europe,  where  the  stench  of  the  camps 
and  the  dankness  of  the  Berlin  Wall  have 
been  dispelled  and  banished  by  sheer  mo- 
dernity and  self-interest.  On  my  flight 
from  Frankfurt  to  Berlin,  I  scan  the  glossy 
in-flight  mag  produced  by  Lufthansa.  It 
contains  a  rather  touching  piece  by  an  ex- 
ceptional Czech  dissident  I  once  met,  named 
Pavel  Kohout.  Come  to  Prague,  says  the 
essay,  and  spend  your  newly  minted  euros 
in  a  fabulously  cosmopolitan  and  gorgeous 
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and  tried  not  to  take  for  granted— a  fur- 
ther triumph  of  Franco-German  fraterni- 
ty. Traveling  from  Berlin  to  Paris,  I  paid 
the  Paris  taxi  driver  with  the  same  paper 
bills  I  had  acquired  in  Potsdam.  No  more 
counting  on  my  fingers  at  some  bureau  de 
change—since  the  January  introduction  of 
the  euro.  The  original  scheme  for  the  Euro- 
pean Union  was  a  basic  coal-and-steel  car- 
tel initiated  by  the  French  and  Germans  in 
1950.  The  proclamation  of  this  banal  scheme 
included  the  noble  phrase  that  it  was  intend- 
ed to  make  Franco-German  warfare  "mate- 
rially impossible."  It  rapidly  expanded  to 


their  minds  about  the  euro,  or  about  what 
goes  with  it  by  way  of  "national  sovereign- 
ty." So  I  had  to  change  my  money  into 
pounds  at  Waterloo.  But  the  Channel  de- 
marcates not  only  that  difference.  In 
wretched  camps  near  the  French  mouth 
of  the  tunnel,  migrants  from  as  far  away 
as  Afghanistan  and  as  nearby  as  the  Gyp- 
sy clans  of  Slovakia  await  their  chance  to 
jump  a  train  or  dash  through  the  electri- 
fied darkness,  or,  in  other  words,  to  wager 
their  lives.  The  losers  in  this  lottery  of  de- 
spair appear  paradoxically  to  embolden 
those  who  wait:  there  have  been  "wave" 
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attempts  by  whole  groups  that  remind  one 
of  suicide  tactics  in  wartime,  where  at  least 
a  few  survivors  will  get  through.  And  the 
Channel  is  not  the  only  front  line.  Every 
day,  Spanish  police  at  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar compete  with  Greek  coastguards  near 
the  island  of  Rhodes  to  see  who  nets  the 
most  half-drowned  and  famished  refugees 
from  the  misery  of  North  Africa  and  Kur- 
distan. The  Mediterranean  itself  is  becom- 
ing a  frontier.  (If  Algeria  had  fallen  to  the 
feral  Islamic  fundamentalists  a  few  years  ago, 
and  thus  generated  a  multimillion-person 
exodus  of  panicked  fugitives  to  its  former 
colonial  metropolis.  Monsieur  Jean-Marie 
Le  Pen  would  quite  possibly  have  become 
president  of  France  already.) 

European  prosperity  and  integration  still 
provide  a  series  of  '"highs,"  but  Euro- 
pean history  never  leaves  us  alone  to 
enjoy  them.  Round  every  corner,  one  can 
find  oneself  in  a  suddenly  dark  place,  or 
confronting  a  skeleton  from  the  past.  There 
are  three  oddly  interrelated  issues  which  se- 
riously challenge  the  tranquillity  of  Europe 
today:  state-level  corruption,  mass  immigra- 
tion and  the  reaction  to  it,  and  the  revival 
of  buried  national  atavism.  In  combination, 
these  issues  militate  against  the  entire  Euro- 
pean project.  The  first  warning  of  this  new 
synthesis  came  with  the  rise  of  Jorg  Haider 
and  his  Austrian  "Freedom  Party,"  which 
in  1999  won  27  percent  of  the  vote  and. 
with  it,  the  right  to  a  place  in  a  coalition 
government. 

Haider's  movement  made  its  first  tre- 
mendous impact  with  a  skillful  attack  on 
the  system  known  locally  as  proporz—a  "bi- 
partisan" racket  which  allocated  tens  of 
thousands  of  state  and  municipal  jobs  to 
loyal  cardholders  from  the  socialist  and 
conservative  parties.  Today,  Haider  com- 
plains loudly  about  the  expulsion  from 


FORTUYN'S  FORTUNE 

Pirn  Fortuyn  meets  the  press  after  a 

city-council  election  in  Rotterdam  where  his 

conservative  List  Pirn  Fortuyn  party  won 

33  percent  of  the  vote,  March  6,  2002. 

He  was  murdered  two  months  later. 


means  that,  when  or  if  the  Czech  Repub- 
lic joins,  all  the  expelled  Sudeten  Germans 
and  others  will  in  theory  be  free  to  "go 
home."  In  February  of  this  year,  the  right- 
wing  Hungarian  prime  minister.  Viktor  Or- 
ban,  made  an  electrifying  speech  to  the 
European  Parliament.  He  demanded  that 
the  Czech  laws  on  the  original  expulsion, 
issued  by  then  Czech  president  Edvard 
Benes  and  known  as  the  Benes  decrees, 
be  repealed  and  declared  null  and  void. 
(The  specter  of  the  late  Mr.  Benes  is  still 
vaguely  present  in  American  politics,  too: 
his  great-niece  is  married  to  our  beloved 
national-security  watchdog  Zbigniew  Brze- 
zinski.)  The  lower  house  of  the  Czech  Par- 
liament in  late  April  passed  a  unanimous 
resolution  refusing  even  to  discuss  re- 
opening the  matter.  But  several  German 
and  Austrian  politicians  have  taken  Viktor 
Orban's  side,  among  them  Edmund  Stoi- 


larging  the  E.U.  to  include  the  Czechs, 
Slovaks,  Hungarians,  and  Poles  has  been 
canceled  or  put  on  hold.  And  the  old 
sores  of  post-Hitlerism  have  had  their| 
bandages  ripped  off.  Suddenly,  the  Prague 
of  that  entrancing  article  in  the  Lufthansa 
mag  began  to  seem  like  a  Utopia.  The 
Czech  prime  minister,  Milos  Zeman,  man- 
aged to  make  a  bad  situation  even  worse  by 
suggesting,  first,  that  his  country  had  been 
right  to  expel  all  the  foreigners  and,  sec- 
ond, that  the  Israeli  government  might  be 
well-advised  to  deport  all  the  Palestinians. 
Talk  of  this  kind,  whether  at  street  level 
or  among  politicians,  has  been  made 
slightly  easier  by  the  horror  of  September 
11  and  the  realization  that  fat,  contented 
cities  like  Hamburg  and  even  London  had 
become  safe  hosts  for  parasitic  nihilist 
groups.  The  same  phenomenon  incites  peo- 
ple to  distrust  open  borders  and  free  move- 
ment, and  to  feel  nostalgia  for  the  days 
of  local  and  intimate  self-government. 
(Though  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see 
why  the  Belgians,  confronted  by  the  grisly 
incompetence  of  their  local  authorities  in 
the  worst  child-torture  outrage  in  recent 
European  history,  would  feel  safer  withi 
the  gumshoes  they  know.  I'd  rather  have 
"Brussels"  the  concept  than  "Brussels"  the 
actuality  anytime.) 

Corruption  is  important  here  because 
it  supplies  the  demoralizing  effect  that 
helps  to  discredit  the  status  quo.] 
Talk  of  Franco-German  cooperation  is  alii 
very  fine,  but  just  look  at  the  form  it  has 
recently  taken.  In  1992,  then  president 
Francois  Mitterrand  and  then  chancellor 
Helmut  Kohl  made  a  private  deal  where- 
by the  French  oil  company  Elf  Aquitaine 
bought  the  vast  Leuna  refinery  in  former 
East  Germany.  Elf  Aquitaine,  a  national- 
ized concern,  had  long  been  notorious  for 


The  slaying  of  Dutch  politician  Pirn  Fortuyn  may  or 
Continental  movement  with  its  first 


Czechoslovakia,  in  1945  and  1946,  of  mil- 
lions of  ethnic  Germans  and  Austrians 
and  Hungarians.  This  latter  controversy,  a 
dark  and  odious  specter  which  explicitly 
challenges  the  very  outcome  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  is  the  next  Big  Thing  in 
European  politics:  just  exactly  what  the 
smooth-talking  multinational  bureaucrats 
in  Brussels  and  Strasbourg  do  not  need. 

The  laws  of  the  European  Union  state 
that  the  movement  of  people  and  capital 
must  be  unregulated,  and  that  any  citizen 
of  any  member  state  is  free  to  reside  in 
any  member  country.  This  noble  principle 
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ber,  who  may  well  beat  Gerhard  Schroder 
for  the  German  chancellorship  this  fall. 
(Herr  Stoiber  is  from  Bavaria,  where 
many  of  those  Germans  deported  from  the 
Czech  lands  made  their  homes.  It's  a 
conservative  power  base.)  But  now  Giin- 
ter  Grass.  Germany's  self-appointed  left- 
ist conscience  and  Nobel  laureate,  has 
also  weighed  in  with  a  novel  about  many 
of  the  Germans  who  were  killed  or  died 
during  the  postwar  deportations  and  ex- 
pulsions, so  the  taboo  on  the  topic  can  be 
said  to  have  been  well  and  truly  broken. 
As  a  result,  a  high-level  meeting  about  en- 


may  not  provide  a  new 
martyr. 


pumping  not  oil  but  off-the-record  money 
from  Africa  into  French  politics.  It  fur- 
ther internationalized  itself  when  soma 
S36  million  of  its  Leuna  investment  went 
straight  into  the  private  funds  of  Chancel- 
lor Kohl's  Christian  Democratic  Party. 
Mitterrand's  knowledge  of  the  transaction 
seems  certain.  And  so  huge  was  the 
secret-donor  system  run  by  the  chancellor 
that  it  proved  too  embarrassing  to  every-! 
body  to  uncover  it  fully.  Kohl  paid  a  fine 
of  a  mere  $140,000  and  that  was  officially 
the  end  of  the  matter.  A  new  book,  Helmut 
Kohl:  Die  Macht  unci  das  Geld  (Helmut 
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THANKS  TO  CINDV  KRIZMANICH  AND  THE  ENGINEERING  TEAM,  IT  HAS  THE  TIGHTEST  TURNING  RADIUS  AND  IS  THE  ONLV 
8-SEAT  SUV  IN  ITS  CLASS'  WITH  A  POWERFUL  320  HORSEPOWER  ENGINE  AND  THE  SERIOUS  TRACTION  OF  FULL-TIME 
ALL-WHEEL  DRIVE.  AS  IF  THAT'S  NOT  ENOUGH  TO  MAKE  VOU  COMFORTABLE  IN  ANV  SITUATION,  CONSIDER  ITS  HEATED 
LEATHER-TRIMMED  SEATS  AND  BOSE"  AUDIO  SYSTEM.  THE  SURPRISINGLY  AGILE  VUKON  XL  DENALI.  IT  DOESN'T  JUST 


GET  VOU  OUT  OF  TIGHT  SPOTS.  IT  GETS  VOU  INTO  THEM. 


IT  MAKES  THE  MOST  DANGEROUS 
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Kohl:  The  Power  and  the  Money),  suggests 
that  the  roots  of  the  bribery  state  go  back 
at  least  as  far  as  1982,  when  Kohl's  party 
was  involved  in  a  scandal  over  gifts  from 
the  industrialist  Friedrich  Karl  Flick.  There 
is  a  special  reason  why  this  is  interesting. 
At  that  time,  Kohl's  telephone  traffic  was 
being  tapped  by  the  Stasi— the  East  Ger- 
man secret  police.  In  Berlin  in  March  of 
this  year,  an  appeals  court  refused  an  ap- 
plication to  unseal  these  records  and  thus 
reveal  what  the  Communists  knew  and  the 
German  people  did  not. 

Not  long  after  this  superbly  ironic  deci- 
sion, I  was  sitting  in  a  cafe  in  the  Gendarme 
Market  square  in  former  East  Berlin;  one 
of  the  few  city  spaces  that  is  not  dominat- 
ed by  cranes  and  bulldozers,  it  has  thus  be- 
come a  chic  hangout.  This  area  had  just 
voted  solidly  for  the  Party  of  Democratic 
Socialism— the  successor  party  to  the  for- 
mer East  German  Stalinists,  who  are  now 
back  in  office  in  Berlin.  (In  Germany,  so 
far  at  least,  protest  against  the  system  takes 
a  "left"  form  rather  than,  or  as  well  as.  a 
rightist  one.)  My  companion  was  the  out- 
standing Frank  Berberich,  editor  of  the  Ber- 
lin review  with  the  French  name  Lettre 
International.  We  were  discussing  the  per- 
vasive squalor  of  the  political  system,  a 
squalor  which  had  just  grown  to  engulf  the 
ruling  Social  Democrats  and  the  big-city 
machines  that  they  have  owned  for  too 
long.  In  his  remarkable  good-bad  English. 
Berberich  sighed  and  said,  "You  know,  zis 
is  only  ze  top  of  ze  ice  mountain."  I  knew 
what  he  meant,  all  right. 

In  Paris,  cynicism  was  if  anything  deep- 
er than  that.  The  brave  magistrate  Eva 
Joly,  who  had  attempted  to  uncover  the 
ramifications  of  the  Elf  Aquitaine  night- 
mare and  who  had  put  some  fairly  senior 
politicians  under  the  lamp  of  interrogation 


SAY  FORMAGGIO! 

British  prime  minister  Tony  Blair 

and  his  Italian  counterpart, 

Silvio  Berlusconi,  smile  for  the  cameras 

at  the  European  summit  in  Barcelona, 

March  16,  2002. 


Jacques  Chirac.  As  mayor  of  Paris  from 
1977  to  1995,  he  operated  a  revolving 
door  of  funny  money  and  payoffs  which 
became  a  whirligig  of  extravagance.  Inves- 
tigating magistrates  discovered  bundles  of 
cash  on  a  scale  to  make  Chicago  look 
cheap,  and  a  system  of  rewards  and  pa- 
tronage for  no-show  party  officials  that 
would  not  disgrace  an  Argentinean  or 
Congolese  president.  But  the  law  gives  im- 
munity to  French  presidents,  and  it  was 
openly  said  that  Chirac  was  running  for 
re-election  for  no  better  reason.  Certainly. 
Le  Pen's  daily  tirades  against  this  promis- 
cuity and  exorbitance  did  as  much  to  fat- 
ten his  vote  as  any  of  his  rants  against  im- 
migrants. This  Chiracian  tactic  of  staying 
in  office  in  order  to  stay  out  of  jail,  or  at 
least  the  dock,  is  borrowed  from  the  Silvio 
Berlusconi  script  in  Italy.  As  soon  as  he 
became  president,  after  a  fraud  convic- 


However,  nobody  who  remembers  Blair's 
successful  "anti-sleaze"  campaign  against 
the  Tories  five  years  ago  can  be  anything 
but  astonished  at  his  open  surrender  to 
well-heeled  members  of  the  "donor  com-i 
munity"— or  to  "Sicilian  values,"  as  the 
excellent  Observer  columnist  Nick  Co- 
hen put  it.  I  supped  with  Nick  at  an  old. 
Labour-left  Soho  hangout,  a  book-lined 
Hungarian  restaurant  named  the  Gayij 
Hussar.  He  told  me  things  I'd  never  have.i 
believed  of  the  antiquated  but  dignified* 
old  machine  that  used  to  be  the  Labourjl 
Party.  The  new  lot  were  really  up-to-the-l 
minute  in  their  scandals,  accepting  a 
large  sum  from  Enron  and  then  dropping'; 
their  opposition  to  gas-fired  power  stal 
tions,  hiring  Arthur  Andersen,  and  usher- 
ing shady  businessmen  through  the  front 
door  of  Downing  Street  in  exchange  for 
thick  envelopes  or  big  checks  contributed 
to  party  funds.  The  most  grotesque  recent  < 
example  might  have  been  modeled  on  the 
Mitterrand-Kohl  mutual  gratification:  al 
backdoor  agreement  to  help  a  dubious 
Indian  businessman  named  Lakshmi  Mit- 
tal  to  acquire  a  steelworks  in  Romania. 
Although  Mr.  Mittal's  company  has  its; 
headquarters  in  London,  he  prefers  to 
register  his  operations  in  the  Dutch  An- 1 
tilles.  "This  country  doesn't  have  any  anti- 1 
corruption  laws,"  said  Cohen,  "so  it's  im- 
possible  to  find  anyone  guilty  of  anything. 
It  just  stinks." 

In  Britain,  too,  you  can  catch  a  whiff  of 
the  stench  of  Fascism— disillusioned  vot- 
ers turning  to  the  neo-Nazi  British  Na 
tional  Party,  and  the  B.N.R  in  its  turn  prof- 
iting by  much-publicized  reports  of  Pak 
stani  youths  in  run-down  cities  who  join 
the  Taliban,  trash  Jews,  and  wear  bin 
Laden  T-shirts.  For  a  brief  moment,  the 
Czechs  asked  Blair  to  mediate  in  their  ran- 


Blair  has  emerged,  in  the  shifting  intra-European  scene,  as  Berlusconi's 
best  friend.  On  the  face  of  it  the  two  men  could  not  be  more  different. 


and  indictment,  had  quite  simply  been  de- 
feated. Originally  an  immigrant  from  Nor- 
way, and  thus  a  model  proto-European 
citizen,  she  had  risen  through  the  legal 
profession  and  gotten  as  far  as  naming  the 
country's  former  interior  minister  Charles 
Pasqua  in  her  report.  But  when  I  called 
her  office  to  ask  for  an  interview,  I  was 
told  by  her  clerk  that  she  was  going  home. 
Home?  To  which  arrondissement?  No, 
not  home  to  the  suburbs.  Home  to  Nor- 
way. She  had  given  up.  It  wasn't  difficult 
to  see  why.  On  every  biilboard  one  saw 
the  cheery,  smirking  face  of  President 


tion,  this  media  tycoon  and  walking  con- 
flict of  interest  altered  the  laws  to  curtail 
the  statute  of  limitations. 

And  so  to  London,  where  Tony  Blair  has 
emerged,  in  the  shifting  intra-European 
scene,  as  Berlusconi's  best  friend.  On  the 
face  of  it  the  two  men  could  not  be  more 
different  Blair  is  pious,  where  Berlusconi  is 
coarse;  Blair  doesn't  seem  personally 
greedy  for  money,  while  Berlusconi  is  avid 
for  it;  Blair  is  extremely  popular  and  re- 
spected overseas  while  more  and  more  dis- 
credited at  home,  with  Berlusconi  fac- 
ing, if  anything,  the  opposite  dilemma. 


corous  debate  with  their  neighbors.  He 
made  a  quick  trip  to  Prague  but  found  that 
he  didn't  fancy  the  task  of  cleaning  up 
Neville  Chamberlain's  legacy.  Instead,  he 
made  an  anodyne  statement  about  how  the 
past  was  the  past,  and  we  should  therefon 
move  on.  This  would  be  fatuous  at  an; 
time,  but  in  a  Europe  suddenly  throngei 
with  ghosts  and  revenants  it  made  me  feel 
as  if  someone  had  just  walked  over  my 
grave,  as  well  as  many  other  graves  past 
and  future.  It  will  be  infinitely  harder  to 
create  a  more  perfect  union  out  of  old 
states  than  of  new  ones.  D 
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A  NEW  SENSATION 

Wendy's®  four  new  Garden  Sensations'" 
Salads  are  all  new  from  the  bowl  up. 
greener  greens,  more 
fresh  vegetables,  and 
exciting  new  ingredients, 
Wendy's  has  raised  the 
bar  on  salads. 


JOYOUS  STATE  OF  BEING 

.elebrated  chef  Rick  Laakkonen  has 
returned  to  Manhattan  with  ILO  Restaurant 
and  Lounge.  The  word  "ILO" — Finnish  for 
'a  joyous  state  of  being' — embodies  all 
that  the  quintessential  food  and  wine 
connoisseur  looks  for  in  an  excellent  dining 
experience.  From  the  terrine  of  smoked 
duck  foie  gras  to  the  poached  Maine 
lobster  to  the  almond  and  butterscotch 
gateau,  ILO  marries  modern  American 
cuisine  with  traditional  European  fare. 
For  more  information,  call  212-642-2255 
or  visit  www.ilorestaurant.com. 


HAMPTON  LUXURY  LINER 

Travel  in  comfort  to  the  beach  and  beyond  on  the  Hampton  Luxury  Liner.  The  chic 
way  to  head  for  the  Hamptons,  each  coach  features  six  TV  monitors,  leather 
reclining  seats,  a  rear  gallery  offering  complimentary  water  and  snacks,  and 
convenient  garment  closet  for  hanging  clothes.  Electronic  ticketing  ensui 
passengers  will  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  ride.  The  Hampton  Luxury  Liner  is  available 
for  charter  and  special  events,  as  well  as  vineyard  and  New  York  City  tours.  During 
the  summer,  passengers  will  receive  a  Vanity  Fair  gift  bag  filled  with  fabulous 
goodies.  Visit  www.hamptonluxuryliner.com  for  more  information  or  call 
631-537-5800  to  book  tickets. 


From  left:  Kirsten  Dunst,  Edward  Herrmann,  and  Peter  Bogdanovich  at  the  2001 
Festival  for  the  premiere  of  The  Cat's  Meow. 

CALLING  ALL  FILM  LOVERS 

Embracing  all  aspects  of  the  art  of  film,  the  Telluride  Film  Festival 
(August  30-September  2)  is  a  world -renowned  celebration  of 
cinema.  Amelie,  No  Man's  Land,  Lantana,  Crouching  Tiger,  Hidden 
Dragon,  and  The  Devil's  Backbone — among  the  most 
critically  acclaimed  films  of  the  past  few  years — all  had  their 
world  or  North  American  premieres  at  the  Telluride  Film  Festival. 
The  Festival  program — which  is  kept  secret  until  Opening  Day — 
exhibits  premieres,  new  features,  documentaries,  shorts,  and 
much  more,  against  a  breathtaking  mountain  backdrop.  Be  the 
first  to  see  the  brand  new  and  masterfully  restored  classic 
films  that  everyone  will  be  talking  about.  For  more  information, 
visit  www.telluridefilmfestival.org  or  call  603-433-9202. 


VANITYFAIR.COM 

Visit  vanityfair.com  for  monthly  updates  about  the  most  exclusive 
online  promotions  and  opportunities. 
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o  matter  how  early  Evelyn  Y 
Davis  gets  to  an  annual  share- 
holders* meeting,  they're  wait- 
ing for  her,  anxiously  poised 
to  intercept  her  the  moment  she  hurtles 
through  the  door.  From  C.E.O.'s  and  ce- 
lebrity board  members  down  to  the  func- 
tionaries she  gleefully  derides  as  "flunkies," 
corporate  officials  at  every  level  have  been 
primed  for  her  arrival,  hoping  to  curry  fa- 
vor with  obsequiousness  and  a  free  break- 
fast, since  Davis  judges  corporations  partly 
by  the  quality  and  plenitude  of  the  pastries 
that  are  supposed  to  put  shareholders  in  a 
good  mood  before  a  meeting,  particularly 
if  the  stock  price  is  down.  With  smiles  so 
fixed  they  resemble  those  of  rigor  mortis, 
the  company  brass  treat  Davis  like  a  tick- 
ing time  bomb-  and  with  good  reason. 

"Mrs.  Davis,"  they  coo,  "welcome  to  our 
annual  meeting!" 

If  they  don't  rank  high  enough  on  the 
corporate  totem  pole,  she  ignores  them, 
exuding  disdain  as  palpable  as  the  cloud 
of  Shalimar  that  trails  behind  her.  Those 
of  greater  status  may  be  rewarded  with  a 
feral  grin.  "I  only  deal  with  C.E.O.'s,"  she 
says  airily.  Then  again,  for  corporate  offi- 
cials, winning  a  smile  from  Evelyn  Y.  Davis 
is  a  bit  like  getting  one  out  of  Hannibal 
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WORST 
NIGHTMARE 

Crusader  or  crackpot, 

72-year-old  shareholder 

activist  Evelyn  Y.  Davis  is 

an  unstoppable  force. 
C.E.O.'s  from  Ted  Turner 

to  Jack  Welch  have 
endured  her  wrath,  and 

even  complications 

from  her  third  face-lift 

haven't  retired  America's 

noisiest  corporate  gadfly 

BY  LESLIE  BENNETTS 


PORTRAITS     BY     JASON      SCHMIDT 
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DEFIANT  DAME 

Evelyn  Y.  Davis, 
photographed  in  her 
Watergate-complex 
home  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  April  3,  2002. 


Lecter— right  before  he  lunges  for  your  throat, 
For  more  than  40  years,  Davis— arguably 
the  most  famous  and  least  loved  share- 
holder activist  in  the  country— has  made 
a  career  out  of  showing  up  at  annual 
meetings  and  torturing  corporate  Ameri- 
ca. An  indefatigable  gadfly,  she  will  go  toi 
almost  any  length  to  commandeer  a  mi- 
crophone and  hijack  the  proceedings, 
even  if  she  must  resort  to  whipping  off 
her  coat  to  reveal  nothing  but  a  bathing 
suit  underneath. 

Her  most  lethal  weapon  is  the  mixture 
of  acumen  and  ego  that  has  long  fueled 
her  relentless  campaign  for  corporate  ac- 
countability. "Institutional  investors  get 
treated  like  royalty,  individual  investors  like 
peasants!"  is  her  battle  cry,  and  Davis's  . 
mission  is  to  level  the  playing  field.  While 
she  may  not  hold  a  lot  of  stock  in  a  given 
company,  she  always  makes  sure  she  has  at 
least  $2,000  worth— enough  to  attend  the 
annual  meeting  and  offer  up  proposals  that 
must  be  voted  upon,  regardless  of  how  un- 
popular they  are  with  the  company  officials 
who  constitute  her  target. 

"I  have  about  50  resolutions  this  year," 
says  Davis,  whose  perennial  issues  include 
the  election  of  accountants,  political  neu- 
trality, disclosure  of  executive  compensa- 
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TODAY 

Support  innovative  family 
literacy  program 


TOMORROW 


TOYOTA 


Sometimes  it  takes  a  great  idea  to  give 
power  to  good  intentions.  We  think  the 
National  Center  for  Family  Literacy  is  a 
great  idea,  and  that's  why  Toyota  is  proud 
to  be  one  of  its  major  supporters. 

NCFL  is  the  leader  in  parent-child  learning. 
It's  a  powerful  way  to  develop  learning 
skills  in  young  children  by  helping 
disadvantaged  parents  complete  their 
own  education  and  learn  important  life 
skills  at  the  same  time. 

Toyota  has  provided  support  to  more 
than  150  family  literacy  programs  across 
America.  By  supporting  NCFL,  we  hope 
that  the  book  on  missed  opportunities 
will  one  day  be  closed  forever. 

To  learn  more  about  the  great  work  of 
NCFL,  visit  www.famlit.org. 


www.toyota.com/tomorrow 
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tion,  and  ending  the  system  of  staggered 
terms  for  directors. 

Davis  is  famed  for  her  invective,  and 
her  voice  can  ratchet  up  to  a  screech  in  a 
nanosecond  when  she's  provoked,  an  elec- 
trifying effect  enhanced  by  her  thick  Dutch 
accent.  And  although  Davis  turns  73  in  Au- 
gust, she  can  easily  outshout  and  outlast  any 
adversary.  If  other  shareholders  boo  her, 
well,  this  is  a  woman  who  has  already  had 
her  own  tombstone  monument  erected  in 
Washington,  D.C.'s  Rock  Creek  Cemetery 
and  inscribed  with  her  epitaph:  "Power  is 
greater  than  love.  I  didn't  get  where  I  am 
by  standing  in  line  nor  by  being  shy." 

And  where  has  she  gotten  to?  For 
starters,  Davis  claims  to  be  rich.  "I 
have  stock  in  about  86  corpora- 
tions, anywhere  from  100  to  500  shares, 
and  my  stock  portfolio  is  worth  about 
a  million  and  a  half  dol- 
lars at  current  market 
prices,"  she  reports.  "But 
my  net  worth  is  much 
more.  You  don't  put  all 
your  eggs  in  one  basket." 


came  from  the  gte  side  of  the  company  is 
apparently  jealous  of  a  woman  who  is  fa- 
mous and  glamorous,  unlike  herself.  She  is 
trying  to  come  between  me  and  the  CEO, 
Ivan  Seidenberg,  who  always  has  been  a 
good  friend.  She  is  trying  to  use  undue  influ- 
ence on  him  just  like  my  stepmother  tried  to 
turn  my  father  against  me!!!!!!!!!!!!  You  give 
a  woman  one  ounce  of  power  an  [sic]  she 
thinks  it  weighs  1000  pounds. 

More  noteworthy  is  the  hefty  price  of  the 
single-issue  newsletter:  $495  a  year,  with  a  min- 
imum order  of  two  copies.  Davis  won't  re- 
veal how  many  subscribers  she  has,  but  like 
her  stock  portfolio  it's  a  blue-chip  list. 

But  let  the  naysayers  laugh;  Davis  revels 
in  her  notoriety.  "She  is  full  of  mischief— in- 
furiating, outrageous,  and  unstoppable,"  says 
Stephen  Norman,  the  corporate  secretary  of 
the  American  Express  Company.  "Without 
any  staff  or  legal  establishment  helping  her, 
she  has  resolutely  survived 
four  decades  of  corporate 
opposition.  You've  got  to  be 
obsessive  and  single-minded 


C.E.O.'s  were  given  cause  for  hope  when 
Davis  was  sidelined  by  serious  health  prob- 
lems resulting  from  her  third  face-lift  and 
missed  most  of  the  meetings  where  she 
has  long  caused  such  a  reliable  annual  up- 
roar. Given  her  age,  there  seemed  reason  to 
believe  she  might  finally  have  retired  from 
the  fray,  albeit  not  voluntarily. 

But  in  the  last  few  months  the  word  has 
gone  out:  she's  better. 

And  she's  baaack! 

Davis  arrives  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  WGL  Holdings,  the  parent  com- 
pany of  Washington  Gas  Light,  long 
before  its  chairman,  James  DeGraffen-  • 
reidt,  makes  an  appearance  at  the  Ronald  1 
Reagan  International  Trade  Center.  Short 
and  stooped,  she  is  wearing  an  ancient  i 
Valentino  suit;  her  hair  is  tastefully, 
cropped  and  tinted  a  flattering  shade  of  If 
reddish  blond.  She  has  already  polished i 
off  a  plate  of  sweet  rolls  by  the  time  De-(- 
Graffenreidt  hurries  over  to  greet  her. 
"Evelyn,  how  are  you?  I  tried  call-i- 


Then  there's  her  self-proclaimed  exper- 
tise. "Knowledge  is  the  greatest  power,  and 
nobody  knows  more  about  corporate  Amer- 
ica than  Evelyn  Y.  Davis!"  she  crows. 

That  might  seem  a  debatable  proposition 
to  anyone  who  reads  her  annual  newsletter. 
Highlights  and  LowHghts.  While  Davis  bills  it 
as  an  insiders'  guide  chock-full  of  what  she 
likes  to  call  "scoops,"  it  is  widely  regarded 
as  a  vanity  publication  that  consists  large- 
ly of  photographs  of  Davis  with  various 
C.E.O.'s,  Davis's  opinions,  and  travel  advice. 
Davis's  complaints  are  a  major  theme: 

In  the  past  I  nevfr  had  any  problems 
with  Verizon's  predecessor.  Bell  Atlantic,  with 
any  of  my  resolutions.  We  used  to  have  men 
as  corporate  secretaries.  This  female  who 

I    VANITY     FAIR 


Winning  a  smile  from  Evelyn  Y. 
Davis  is  a  bit  like  getting  one  out 
of  Hannibal  Lecter— right  before 
he  lunges  for  your  throat. 


to  do  that She  can  be  cruel,  vulgar,  hurt- 
ful, and  self-aggrandizing,  but  she  is  un- 
bowed, and  I  respect  her  for  that." 

She  is  also  inescapable;  every  year  Davis 
attends  so  many  meetings  (30  to  40,  she 
says)  that  she  seems  ubiquitous.  "Every 
time  I've  ever  been  to  one,  you  were  there," 
observed  journalist  and  investor  James 
Cramer  in  a  recent  appearance  with  her  on 
CNBC's  Squawk  Box. 

Last  year  many  of  America's  leading 


ing  you  on  Friday,  but 
the  line  was  busy,"  he 
says  with  unctuous 
bonhomie. 

Davis  fixes  him  with 

the  beady  stare  of  a 

predator  that  has  just 

sighted  a  squeaking  little  mouse.  "You 

know,  lines  that  are  busy  get  unbusy,"  she 

replies,  buttering  another  roll. 

"I  tried  a  couple  of  times,"  DeGraffen- 
reidt  says  weakly. 

"You  know  what  persistence  is,  don'l 
you,  Jim?"  Davis  inquires.  "That's  succes: 
you  go  on  where  others  quit." 

The  moment  the  microphones  are  open, 
she  pounces,  haranguing  DeGraffenreidt 
about  everything  continued  on  page  s{ 
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i  ummer,  our  favorite  alien-seeking  crime-fighters  return  to  the  silver  screen-and  they're  looking  as  stylish  as  ever.  The  formidably  fashionable 
e  >  Kay  and  Jay,  best  known  as  the  Men  in  Black,  are  ready  to  take  on  a  sinister  seductress  and  rescue  the  world  from  evil  once  again.  Will  they  succeed? 

ID  OUT,  CATCH  "MEN  IN  BLACK  ll"-AND  THE  SLEEK  STYLES  WORN  BY  OUR  FAVORITE  AGENTS-IN  THEATERS  THIS  JULY  3.  THEY'RE  OUT  OF  THIS  WORLD! 
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AMERICAN      •      SINCE        1692 

Every  second  counts  for  the  Men  in  Black. 

When  mere  minutes  make  the  difference  between  saving  the  world  and 
total  annihilation,  it's  no  surprise  that  Hamilton  is  the  watch  they  rely  on. 
With  an  unwavering  commitment  to  innovation  and  style,  Hamilton  has 
become  synonymous  with  excellence  in  the  world  of  modern  timepieces. 

From  the  Ventura  Chrono,  a  reproduction  of  the  world's  first  electric 
watch,  to  the  MIB2  Digital,  a  replica  of  the  world's  first  digital 
timepiece,  Hamilton  watches  are  classics  that  continue  to  be  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation.  A  truly  American  brand, 
Hamilton  combines  strong  heritage  and  unique  design  to  provide 
extraordinary  quality  and  value. 

Hamilton  watches.  A  timeless  legend.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.hamiltonwatch.com. 
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Whether  you're  battling  aliens,  fighting  that  nasty  sun  glare,  or 
making  a  chic  fashion  statement,  Ray-Ban®  sunglasses 
are  the  perfect  accessory.  For  more  than  65  years,  Ray-Ban 
has  combined  exceptional  quality  and  lasting  comfort  for  the  best 
sun-protection  performance  possible. 

Naturally,  the  Men  in  Black  always  turn  to  Ray-Ban  for  sleek  styles  to 
complement  their  fashion-forward  looks.  This  time  around,  Agent  Kay 
wears  the  Predator  2  sunglasses  he  donned  in  the  original  "Men  In  Black" 
movie,  while  Agent  Jay  sports  the  newest  addition  to  the  Predator 
family,  the  Predator  J.  Both  offer  100%  "neuralyzer"  and  UV  protection. 

From  their  early  military  origins  in  the  1930s-when  the  classic  Aviator 
style  was  developed  to  enhance  the  vision  of  WWII  pilots-Ray-Ban 
sunglasses  have  been  recognized  for  combining  superior  lens  acuity 
with  the  unique  design  of  their  frames.  Now,  Ray-Ban  brings  their 
innovative  vision  to  men,  women,  and  alien  crime-busters  everywhere. 

Available  at  Sunglass  Hut ®  LensCrafters*  and  participating  department 
stores  and  optical  retailers.  For  more  information  or  a  location  nearest  you, 
visit  www.ray-ban.com,  www.sunglasshut.com,  or 
www.lenscrafters.com. 
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Rockport.  The  official  footwear  of  the  Men  in  Black.  For  those 
who  want  to  stay  one  step  ahead  of  the  trends— like  today's  men 
and  women  in  black-check  out  the  latest  line  of  Rockport  footwear. 
The  leading  comfort  brand,  Rockport  fuses  science  and 
style  to  transform  dress  and  casual  shoes  into 
cool,  relaxed  footwear  that's  out  of  this  world. 


This  summer,  a  new  generation  of  men  in  black  will  be  sporting  the 
Rockport  New  Frontier  collection,  while  fashion-savvy  women  will  be 
wearing  the  Verona  collection. 

Rockport  footwear  and  accessories.  For  men  and  women  who  want 
toe-to-head  comfort  and  style.  Please  visit  www.rockport.com 
for  more  information. 
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WIN  A  DANGEROUSLY  DESIRABLE  ESCAPE  TO  HOLLYWOOI 


ONE  GRAND  PRIZE:   Weekend  escape  to  Hollywood,  including  a  fabulous  film  studio  tour  (valued  at  $5,000) 

TWO  SECOND  PRIZES:  Stylish  wardrobes  (valued  at  $2,500  each) 

TWO  THIRD  PRIZES:  High-tech,  high-style  gadget  collections  (valued  at  $2,500  each) 

RUNNER-UP  PRIZES:  Hamilton  MIB2  Digital  Watch,  Rockport  men's  or  women's  shoes,  Ray  Ban  Predator  I  sunglasses 


HOW  TO  ENTER: 

|  1  j  Fill  out  the  form  below  and  bring  it  to  a  participating,  authorized  Hamilton,  Ray-Ban,  or  Rockport  retailer 
and  try  on  either  a  Hamilton  watch,  a  pair  of  Ray-Ban  sunglasses,  or  a  pair  of  Rockport  shoes  between 
May  28  and  July  31  to  be  entered  into  the  sweepstakes.  Remember  to  ask  the  sales  associate  to  fill  in 
the  shaded  part  of  your  entry  form. 

OR,  visit  www.rockport.com,  www.hamiltonwatch.com,  www.ray-ban.com,  or  www.sunglasshut.com 

for  an  online  sweepstakes  entry  form,  and  adhere  to  the  appropriate  guidelines. 

VISIT  ONE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  AUTHORIZED  RETAILERS  TODAY: 

j  >  |  ROCKPORT:  Rockport  stores  nationwide  (visit  www.rockport.com  or  call  1-800-Rockporl  to  find 
a  Rockport  store  near  you).  Also  available  at  participating  Dillard's  locations. 

RAY-BAN:   Sunglass  Hut";  LensCratters  ;  participating  department  stores  and  optical  retailers. 
(Visit  www.rayban.com,  www.sunglasshut.com,  or  www.lenscraiters.com  (or  a  location  near  you.) 

J]      HAMILTON:    Alpha  Omega  (1  617-864  1227);  Fashion  Time  (1-703  893  9005);  Kenjo  (1  800  548  TIME); 

Watch  Station  (1-800-SUNGLAS);  Westime  (1-888-9  WESTIME);  and  select  Ben  Bridges,  Macy's,  Nordstrom, 
and  Tourneau/Watch  Gear  stores.  (Visit  www.hamiltonwatch.com  to  find  an  authorized  retailer  near  you.) 


NO  PURCHASE  NECESSARY. 

Official  Rules  To  enter,  fill  out  the  entry  ' 
www  rockport  com,  www.hamiltonwatch  P 
www  sunglasshut  com  (or  an  on'' 
the  completed  entry  form  in  to  a  participating,  authorized  H. 
Ray  Ban,  or  Rockport  retailer  Try  on  3  Hamilton  watch 
of  Ray-Ban  sunglasses,  or  a  pair  ol  Roikport  sf 
28  and  July  31, 2002,  and  ask  the  sales  associate 
shaded  area  ol  the  entry  form  to  be  entered  into  the  ! 
Alternately,  1:11  out  your  name,  address,  phone  number, 
address  on  a  3"x5"  card  and  mail  it  to  "Back  m  Black"  S* . . 
P.O  Box  5194,  Pittsheld.  MA  01203  5194  Entries  must  be  re. 
11.59  p  m  £T  on  August  9,  2002  By  providing  your  e  ma>f 
and  not  opting  out,  you  agree  to,  at  limes,  receive  e  mail  ol 
Sponsors  or  carefully  selected  third  parlies  Five  (5)  winn 
chosen  at  random  on  or  about  September  18, 2002  from . 
entries  and  will  be  notified  by  phone  or  mail  Limit  ol  i 
person  Odds  ol  winning  depend  on  the  number  olenti 
Sponsors  are  not  responsible  for  entries  that  are  lost,  late,  mid 
garbled,  or  incompletely  received  lor  any  reason  including  hj> 
of  software,  hardware,  browser  or  network  failure,  mallt. 
congestion,  or  incompatibility  at  Sponsors'  or  other. 
Sponsors  are  not  responsible  for  lost,  late,  misdirected,  d 
postage  due,  or  incompletely  received  entries,  mechanically  rep. 
entries  are  not  eligible  All  entries  become  Ihe  property  ol  ^ 
and  will  not  be  acknowledged  or  returned  All  den 
judges  are  final    Contest  open  lo  legal  US    an_ 
residents  (excluding  Quebec)  18  years  of  age  or  older  a1, 
ol  entry,  except  employees  ol  The  Conde  Nasi  Publicat: — 

Rockport,  Ray  Ban,  EyeMed,  Lenscrafters,  Luxottica 

Watch  Station,  or  Watch  World  (the  "Sponsors")  and  r*^ 
alliliated  subsidiary  and  parent  companies,  respecti' 
and  members  of  their  immediate  lamilies  Subject  lo  all ' 
local,  and  provincial  laws  and  regulations   Void  in 
Quebec,  outside  the  U  S  and  Canada,  and  where  prohibi 

(1)  winner  will  receive  two  (2)  roundtnp  cc 
Hollywood,  CA  horn  a  major  commercial 
home  in  the  U  S ,  double-occupancy  hotel  accc * 

(2)  days/lhree  (3)  nights,  and  two  (2)  tickets  to  the  Sony/f 
Pictures  studio  tour  Meals,  ground  transportation,  gratuil 

usl  be  arram 


may  apply   Appro*  m 

depending  on  actual  il...t.a 

wardrobe  with  a  total  retail  value  ol  i 
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42  prizes  a  Hamilton  MIB2  Digital  Walch  (retail  value  $19 
pair  of  Rockporl  shoes  (retail  value  men's  $110,  retail  vaIup  v 
$90),  or  a  pair  ol  Ray  Ban  "Predator  J"  sunglasses  (ret. 
Prizes  are  not  transferable  No  cash  redemption  Nosudsw.1 
prizes  except  by  Sponsors,  in  which  case  a  prize  ol  equal  m 
value  will  be  substituted  Income  and  other  taxes,  il  any,  are 
responsibility  of  the  winners  Acceptance  of  prize  constitutes  < 
to  use  winners  names  and  likenesses  for  editorial,  advn 
and  publicity  purposes,  without  further  compensation,  excel 
prohibited  Winners  may  be  required  to  sign  m  Allid 
i  a  Liability/ft 

I  days  from  1 

attempted  notilication  or  alternate  winner  may  be  chosen  i 
notice  or  any  prize  is  returned  as  undeliverable,  prize  I 
forfeited  and  awarded  to  an  alternate  In  the  event  thai  p] 
winner(s)  is/are  a  resident  ol  Canada,  such  potential  * 
will  be  required  to  correctly  answer  a  time-limited,  arilir 
skill-testing  question  For  a  list  of  winners,  send  a  3 
Vanity  Fair  Promotions  Department,  Attn  Kern  Fallon, 
Square,  7th  floor,  New  York,  NY  10036  after  September  If- 
but  before  October  18,  2002 
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Take  this  entry  form  (or  the  online  entry  lorm)  to  an  authorized  Hamilton,  Ray-Ban,  or  Rockport  retailer  and  try  on  a  Hamilton  watch,  a  pair  of  Ray-Bans,  or  a  pair  ol 
Rockport  shoes  Ask  the  sales  associate  to  fill  in  the  shaded  information  below  and  you'll  be  eligible  to  enter.  Then,  mail  the  completed  lorm  in  a  stamped  envelope  to: 
"Back  in  Black"  Sweepstakes,  P.O.  Box  5194,  Piltsfield,  MA  01203.  NO  PURCHASE  NECESSARY.  See  full  rules  and  alternate  means  ol  entry  above  or  online. 
Must  be  18  years  or  older  and  a  legal  U.S.  or  Canadian  resident  (except  Quebec)  to  enter.  All  entries  must  be  received  by  August  9,  2002. 

NAME: 


ADDRESS 


CITY: 


STATE: 


ZIP: 


PHONES: 


E-MAIL  ADDRESS: 


PLEASE  (HECK  HERE  (    )  IF  YOU  DO  NOT  WISH  TO  RECEIVE  E-MAIL  OFFERS  FROM  SPONSORS  OR  CAREFULLY  SELECTED  THIRD  PARTIES. 
PLEASE  CIRCLE  THE  BRAND  TH 
STORE  NAME  &  LOCATION: 
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CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    76    from    the    COIT1- 

pany's  Enron-related  losses  to  its  internal 
accounting  errors  to  its  legal  fees.  When 
he  turns  evasive,  she  admonishes  him: 
"Now,  don't  play  games  like  that  with  me! 
You're  a  lawyer  yourself.  Somebody  like 
Ken  Lay  would  do  that  to  me,  not  you. 
You're  much  better-looking  than  Ken  Lay," 
she  adds  with  a  sly  leer.  The  audience  tit- 
ters nervously. 

Trying  to  shut  her  up  is  futile;  when  De- 
Graffenreidt  attempts  to  enforce  the  three- 
minute  limit  on  questioners,  it's  like  wav- 
ing a  red  flag  in  front  of  a  bull.  "If  you 
don't  answer  my  questions,  I'll  be  staying," 
she  threatens,  her  voice  rising  to  a  shriek. 
"If  you  answer  my  questions,  I'll  be  leav- 
ing. It's  an  offer  you  can't  refuse,  Jim." 

Indeed,  Davis  likes  to  brag  about  her 
ability  to  prolong  meetings.  "When  some- 
one asks  how  long  a  meeting  is  going  to 
last,  people  say,  'Evelyn,  it's  up  to  you.' 
The  meeting  lasts  as  long  as  Evelyn  Y 
Davis  makes  it  last!"  she  reports  with  sat- 
isfaction. "You  can  see  I'm  in  control  at 
these  meetings,  and  I  really  want  to  be.  I 
enjoy  having  power  over  men." 

Davis's  tirades  at  the 
microphone  can  veer  off 
on  wild  tangents  about 
anything  from  her  health 
woes  to  the  physical  at- 
tractiveness of  corporate 
directors,  and  she  often 
becomes  abusive.  "She 
can  be  amusing,  but  the 
dark  side  of  her  is  when 
she  says  something  hurt- 
ful, like  'You're  no  threat 
to  me— you're  too  fat,' "  Steve  Norman  says. 
"She  will  wheel  around  and  attack  anoth- 
er stockholder  as  a  'spiteful  old  drooler.' " 

But  Davis  also  pores  over  five  newspa- 
pers a  day,  and  she  wields  enough  sub- 
stantive knowledge  to  make  any  officer 
squirm.  At  Goldman  Sachs's  annual  meet- 
ng  in  downtown  New  York,  Davis  grills 
C.E.O.  Henry  M.  Paulson  about  whether 
he  firm  traded  on  insider  information 
ibout  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department's  plan 
Tto  stop  selling  30-year  bonds  in  the  minutes 
<fbefore  Treasury  announced  the  plan  on  Oc- 
liltober  31  of  last  year.  Goldman  Sachs  had 
■■been  privately  notified  of  this  development 
■beforehand  by  a  consultant.  After  tossing 
Bthis  grenade  into  the  proceedings,  Davis 
-imarches  off  happily  as  financial  reporters 
Iswarm  around  Paulson  to  follow  up.  gold- 
"Iman  chief  denies  firm  violated  any 
Is.e.c.  rule,  the  New  York  Times  headline 
"■announced  the  next  day,  although  much 
■to  her  indignation  the  story  failed  to  cred- 
it Davis  with  introducing  the  subject. 
Over  the  years,  she  has  had  confronta- 
]  tions  with  a  variety  of  C.E.O.'s.  She  used  to 
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quiz  Ted  Turner  about  Jane  Fonda,  and 
she's  still  proud  of  the  time  he  finally  ex- 
ploded. "Ted  threatened  to  throw  me  out 
of  a  meeting,"  she  says.  "I  said,  'If  you 
don't  apologize  to  me  right  away,  I'm  go- 
ing to  have  Hugh  McColl  [the  chairman  of 
Bank  of  America]  cut  off  all  your  credit!'" 

Telling  Chrysler's  Lee 
Iacocca  he  needed  to  lose 
weight,  Davis  badgered 
him  with  unsolicited  diet 
advice.  At  a  Citicorp 
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ALTER  EGO 

Judy  Holliday  as  the 
character  Laura  Partridge 
in  a  stockholder-meeting 
scene  in  the  movie  The 
Solid  Gold  Cadillac,  1956. 
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Goldman  Sachs  stockholder  from  New 
York  City,  after  April's  annual  meeting. 
"Many  shareholders  are  very  inexperienced 
and  not  as  sophisticated  as  she  is,  and  she 
had  the  audacity  to  ask  the  kind  of  ques- 
tions I  didn't  have  the  nerve  to  ask." 
Even  among  her  peers,  Davis  earns 
a  measure  of  respect.  "She 
has  a  remarkable  record," 
says  John  Chevedden,  a  con- 


* 


"She  can  be  amusing,  but  the 
dark  side  of  her  is  when  she  says 
something  hurtful,  like  'You're  no 
threat  to  me— you're  too  fat.' " 


meeting,  she  informed  chairman  John  Reed, 
"Let  me  tell  you  something,  dear,  I've  got 
you  by  the  balls."  She  once  nominated  Koo 
Stark,  the  X-rated-film  actress  who  dated 
Prince  Andrew,  to  the  board  of  ITT. 

Davis  seems  able  to  bend  C.E.O.'s  to 
her  will,  however  capricious— including  get- 
ting three  different  chairmen  of  Big  Three 
auto-makers  to  personally  deliver  her  a  new 
car. 

Although  few  chairmen  go  that  far,  it's 
worth  their  time  and  energy  to  proffer  a 
few  blandishments.  When  Davis  challenged 
General  Electric  chairman  Jack  Welch 
about  the  $400  million  purchase  of  Citi- 
group's  long-term-care  insurance  business, 
Welch  smiled  and  said,  "I  saw  Sandy  Weill 
[the  Citigroup  chairman]  playing  golf  last 
week,  Evelyn,  and  he  told  me,  'When  you 
bought  the  business,  you  bought  Evelyn 
Y's  policy.'  And,  Evelyn,  I  told  him  if  I 
had  known  that  I  would  have  paid  $10 
million  more." 

When  Davis  carries  on  too  obstreper- 
ously, her  fellow  stockholders  sometimes 
jeer,  but  she  also  wins  applause.  "I  think 
she's  wonderful!"  said  Joan  Roselle,  a 


sultant  and  fellow  shareholder  activist. 
"Her  level  of  support  is  absolutely  outstand- 
ing—  But  the  core  topics  are  ones  that 
would  make  these  companies  more  ac- 
countable to  shareholders,  so  they  want  to 
head  this  off  every  way  they  can." 

Other  analysts  are  dismayed  by  Davis's 
antics.  "As  much  as  the  corporations 
are  afraid  of  her,  I  think  they  enjoy 
her,  because  it  allows  them  to  marginalize 
the  rest  of  the  stockholder  community,"  says 
Nell  Minow,  a  highly  respected  sharehold- 
er activist  and  editor  of  Thecorporatelibrary 
.com,  a  Web  site  that  tracks  company  per- 
formance. "They  lump  everyone  together 
and  say,  'They're  all  crackpots.' " 

Some  knowledgeable  observers  also  raise 
troubling  questions  about  Davis's  modus 
operandi.  "She's  an  extortionist,"  says  one 
prominent  industry  analyst.  "She  goes  to 
these  companies  and  says,  'If  you  buy  a 
subscription  to  my  publication,  I  will  not 
come  to  your  annual  meeting.'  If  they  weren't 
scared  of  her,  they  wouldn't  buy  her  publi- 
cation. I've  seen  her  come  into  a  meeting 
and  say,  'You  have  to  move  the  microphone,' 
and  the  C.E.O.  got  down  on  his  hands  and 
knees  and  unplugged  the  microphone  and 
moved  it  over  to  where  she  wanted  it.  She's 
like  the  shareholder  dominatrix." 

Davis  insists  that  she  has  subscribers 
from  companies  where  she's  not  a  stock- 
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holder,  and  she  firmly  believes  that  C.E.O.'s 
buy  her  publication  not  to  avoid  her  wrath 
but  because  it's  such  a  gold  mine  of  insight. 

Davis  began  buying  stock  in  the  1950s  af- 
ter inheriting  a  modest  portfolio  (she  won't 
say  how  much)  from  her  father.  "'I  just  had 
the  knack,"  she  says.  "I  had  studied  business 
administration  at  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity, and  then  I  took  a  course  in  security 
analysis,  so  then  I  went  to  an  IBM  meeting 
in  1959.  I  started  the  newsletter  in  1965." 

While  Davis  is  sui  generis,  she  belongs 
to  a  tradition  of  stockholder  activism  that 
dates  back  to  John  and  Lewis  Gilbert,  well- 
to-do  brothers  who  began  to  agitate  for 
shareholder  rights  in  the  1930s.  Another  pi- 
oneer was  Wilma  Soss,  who  is  often  credit- 
ed as  the  inspiration  for  The  Solid  Gold 
Cadillac,  a  1956  movie  in  which  Judy  Hol- 
liday  plays  a  classic  dumb  blonde  who 
wanders  into  a  stockholders'  meeting  and, 
through  a  winning  combination  of  igno- 
rance, nerve,  and  luck,  ends  up  taking  over 
the  company  from  the  villainous  directors 
who  are  milking  it  dry. 

But  Davis  differentiates  herself  from  any 
of  her  predecessors:  "The  Gilberts  were 
always  predictable;  you  knew  what 
they  were  going  to  ask.  They  [C.E.O.'s] 
don't  know  what  to  expect  from  me.  I'm 
a  loose  cannon.  And  it  adds  to  my  power 
that  I  live  in  Washington.  They  see  you 
talking  to  a  senator  at  a  function,  how  do 
they  know  what  you're  talking  about?" 

Davis  lives  at  the  Watergate  complex:  a 
prestigious  address  is  important  to  her,  as 
is  the  pedigree  of  her  clothes.  Every  time 
you  see  her.  she  immediately  itemizes  what 


"A  C.E.O.  unplugged  the  mike 
and  moved  it  over  to  where 
she  wanted  it.  She's  like 
the  shareholder  dominatrix." 


she  is  wearing:  "An  old  Yves  Saint  Laurent 
suit— I  don't  like  the  new  stuff.  It  was  70 
percent  off!  Even  though  I  have  the  mon- 
ey, I  buy  only  on  sale.  I  have  every  buck  I 
ever  made!  My  father  instilled  that  in  me: 
always  save  for  your  old  age.  The  coat  is 
Fendi.  The  scarf  is  Hermes.  The  shoes  are 
Emmanuel  Ungaro,  50  percent  off.  Aren't 
they  gorgeous?  Fashion  is  my  hobby." 

The  name  of  Davis  she  acquired  from 
her  first  husband,  an  accountant  she  mar- 
ried at  27  and  split  up  with  18  months  later. 
She  wed  her  second  husband,  a  stockbro- 
ker, at  40,  but  that  n  irriage  lasted  only 
two  months.  Her  third  m  u  lage,  to  a  retired 


economist  she  met  at  a  Senate  Banking 
Committee  hearing,  lasted  three  years  dur- 
ing her  60s.  "In  all  my  marriages,  I  was  al- 
ways the  boss My  parents  had  a  very 

unamicable  divorce  when  I  was  10,  but  I 
had  three  amicable  divorces.  You  know  how 
you  get  an  amicable  divorce?  You  take  the 
blame." 

As  for  why  her  marriages  never  worked, 
Davis  turns  uncharacteristically  subdued. 
"Maybe  it  was  because  of  the  Holocaust," 
she  says  hesitantly.  "You  feel  sort  of  trapped 
with  marriage.  You  feel  you  have  to  get 
out  of  it.  The  Holocaust  does  something  to 
you.  You're  never  quite  the  same.  It's  really 
an  abnormal  life." 

Davis  doesn't  like  talking  about  the  Holo- 
caust. "I  was  a  child,"  she  says,  almost  in- 
audibly.  "It  was  very  traumatic." 

The  daughter  of  an  Amsterdam  neu- 
rologist, Davis— then  Evelyn  Yvonne  De- 
Jong— grew  up  with  a  French  governess, 
two  maids,  a  12-room  house,  and  winter 
sports  in  Switzerland.  Each  of  her  parents 
was  half  Jewish,  but  her  father  was  on  a 
lecture  tour  in  the  United  States  when 
Evelyn  and  her  mother  and  brother  were 
rounded  up  with  other  wealthy  Dutch 
Jews.  They  were  eventually  sent  to  concen- 
tration camps  in  the  Netherlands  and  lat- 
er in  Czechoslovakia. 

Although  Evelyn  was  beaten  by  a  Nazi 
guard  for  talking  back,  she  escaped  with 
her  life.  But  her  right  leg  was  hit  by  shrap- 
nel during  a  mortar  attack,  and  the  calf  re- 
mains deformed  by  a  bulge  even  after  all 
these  years.  After  the  war,  the  children  went 
to  live  with  their  father  in  Baltimore,  where 
he  was  teaching  at  Johns  Hopkins.  Their 
mother,  a  psychologist, 
stayed  in  the  Netherlands. 
"We'd  go  visit  her  every 
few  years,"  says  Davis, 
who  was  once  quoted  as 
saying  her  mother  "didn't 
care"  about  her. 

Davis  was  always  sure 
she  didn't  want  children 
of  her  own.  "Our  child- 
hood was  not  happy."  she 
says.  "If  I'm  not  in  con- 
trol of  something,  I'm  very  unhappy,  and 
you  can't  control  children." 


Since  she  hasn't  produced  any  heirs, 
Davis  says,  "I  want  my  money  to  per- 
petuate my  name."  She  is  an  active 
philanthropist,  liberally  dispensing  bequests 
of  $50,000  or  $100,000  from  the  Evelyn 
Y.  Davis  Foundation  in  exchange  for 
plaques  with  her  name  at  institutions 
around  the  country.  "I  don't  go  through  de- 
velopment officers,"  she  says.  "I  only  deal 
with  C.E.O.'s." 

But  despite  all  those  plaques,  she  is  occa- 
sionally afflicted  with  melancholy.  When  she 
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tells  people  about  her  epitaph,  which  she  doesj 
often,  she  has  taken  to  adding  a  postscript^ 
"Power  is  not  so  disappointing  as  love." 

"Sometimes,  on  holidays,  I  feel  a  little  f 
sorry  for  myself,"  admits  Davis,  who  wasjj 
grief-stricken  when  her  most  recent  ex-  I 
husband  died  earlier  this  year.  "I'm  all  I 
alone.  I  have  nobody.  I've  not  been  happy  I 
in  love,  but  I've  had  my  career.  You  can't  I 
have  everything.  But  I'm  sorry  I  divorcedM 
my  last  husband.  That  was  maybe  the  big-  1 
gest  mistake  I  made  in  my  life." 

Which  brings  us  to  the  delicate  ques 
tion  of  Davis's  conviction  for  offer 
ing  to  commit  lewd  and  indecent  ac 
of  prostitution  back  in  1963.  At  the  time 
she  operated  her  company— then  callec 
Shareholders  Research  Inc.— out  of  a  Lex 
ington  Avenue  hotel  room  in  New  York 
City.  Armed  with  a  United  Nations  pres 
pass,  she  was  also  a  regular  at  the  U.3 
delegates'  lounge.  After  Davis  was  arrested 
at  her  hotel  office,  then  secretary-genera 
U  Thant  was  besieged  with  press  question 
about  whether  a  call-girl  ring  had  beer 
operating  there. 

"I  didn't  do  it,  O.K.?"  Davis  says  bitterly 
"It  was  just  at  the  time  when  I  started  to  ge 
active,  when  I  presented  my  first  ever  resolu 
tion,  and  the  companies  became  very  wor 
ried  about  me.  It  was  just  a  corporate  frame 
up.  It  made  me  more  determined  when 
they  tried  the  dirty  tricks.  It  didn't  do  wha 
they  wanted  it  to  do.  They  were  hoping 
would  never  come  to  another  meeting." 

Forty  years  later,  they're  still  hoping 
Davis  has  outlived  legions  of  antagonists^ 
and  she  has  no  intention  of  retiring.  "I  need 
to  have  something  to  bitch  about  or  I'm  no 
happy,"  she  says.  "If  everything  is  O.K., 
you'd  be  like  a  vegetable." 

But  significant  changes  loom  ahead.  In 
the  past,  says  Nell  Minow,  "the  one  over! 
whelming  truth  was  the  inability  of  stock-j 
holders  to  locate  and  communicate  withl 
each  other,  which  made  it  possible  for  man-j 
agement  to  rob  them  blind.  This  is  going  td 
change  profoundly  because  of  the  Internet.'] 

The  first  big  tremor  was  the  recent  onn 
line  campaign  by  stockholders  of  Luby'd 
Cafeterias  to  topple  company  management. 
"The  Evelyn  Davises  of  the  future  are  onj 
the  Yahoo!  message  board,"  Minow  saysJ 
"It  used  to  be  that  you  had  to  be  finanJ 
cially  independent  and  willing  to  be  verjl 
controversial  in  order  to  confront  corpc-j 
rate  management.  Now  you  can  sit  in  your] 
bedroom  at  your  computer  and  be  a  share-l 
holder  activist.  This  is  going  to  create  a| 
million  new  Evelyns.  One  of  these  days, 
somebody's  going  to  say,  'O.K..  let's  all  g< 
to  the  annual  meeting!'  And  it's  going  ti 
be  like  the  last  scene  of  Frankenstein,  wit! 
all  the  villagers  and  the  torches." 

A  million  new  Evelyns?  Get  ready.  D 
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/ould  it  surprise  you 

to  know  America 

could  grow  more  of 

its  own  fuel? 
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Biofuels — fuels  produced 

from  plants — hold  the  potential  to 

reduce  our  reliance  on  foreign  oil.  With 

plant  biotechnology,  American  farmers 

can  grow  more  corn,  helping  to  produce 

more  biofuels.  Today,  almost  2  billion 

gallons  of  ethanol — derived  from  crops 

like  corn — serve  as  a  renewable  fuel  that 

decreases  automotive  emissions  and 

increases  our  energy  supply.  Millions  of 

gallons  of  biodiesel  fuel — made  from 

soybeans — already  power  many  buses 

and  trucks.  Plant  biotechnology  is  a 

useful  tool  to  help  provide  an  abundant, 

affordable,  and  renewable  fuel  supply. 

If  you  want  to  learn  more,  we  invite  you 

to  call  or  visit  our  Web  site. 


WWW.WHYBIOTECH.COM 

1-800-980-8660 


Council  For 

Biotechnology 

Information 


good  ideas  are  growing 
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ecause  no  one  will  ever  produce  work  of  comparable 
range,  written  during  a  career  spanning  nearly  six  decades,  for  the 
likes  of  the  New  York  Sun  and  True  and  Argosy  and  Collier's  and 
Look,  because  several  of  his  sports  profiles  and  columns— "The 
Brownsville  Bum,"  "The  Rocky  Road  of  Pistol  Pete,"  "Death  of  a 
Racehorse,"  and  "G.I.  Lew"  in  particular-  should  not  be  altered  by 
a  single  word,  because  his  experiences  as  a  war  correspondent  in 
World  War  II  (chronicled  in  his  newly  released  memoir,  When  We 
Were  One)  changed  him  from  a  smart-ass  into  a  man  who  wasn't 
ashamed  to  cry,  and  left  him  with  an  eternal  debt  to  those  who  nev- 
er came  home,  because  his  recently  published  anthology,  called 


What  a  Time  It  Was,  means  this  sportswriter,  at  age  87,  is  enjoying  | 
the  due  he  should  have  gotten  more  than  40  years  ago.  because  he  i 
retains  his  humility  in  the  face  of  praise  from  Elmore  Leonard, 
Jimmy  Breslin,  and  David  Halberstam,  among  others,  and  wonders 
what  all  the  fuss  is  about;  he  was  only  doing  his  job.  because 
Ernest  Hemingway  had  it  on  the  money  when  he  called  Heinz 's 
novel  Vie  Professional,  published  in  1958  and  reissued  last  Septem- 
ber, "the  only  good  novel  I've  ever  read  about  a  fighter."  because 
Heinz 's  beloved  1932  Remington  portable  typewriter,  picked  out 
with  his  father  when  he  was  17,  still  rests  by  his  elbow  in  the  study 
of  his  home  in  Dorset,  Vermont,  70  years  later,  -buzz  bissinger 
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The  Rich  and 
the  Damned 

After  the  sentencings  of 
Sotheby's  chairman 
Alfred  Taubman  and  C.E.O. 
Diana  Brooks,  the  author 
took  his  seat  at 
the  Moxley  murder  trial. 
There  he  found  plenty 
to  curl  his  hair,  from  photos 
of  the  victim  to  the 
ongoing  campaign  to 
pin  the  crime  on 
Michael  Skakel's  tutor 


I  had  fully  expected  to  be  back 
in  the  South  of  France  at  this 
time,  staying  at  the  Hotel  du  Cap  in 
Antibes,  attending  the  Cannes  Film  Festival,  and  making 
a  side  trip  to  Monte  Carlo  to  check  on  the  late  Edmond 
Safra's  nurse  Ted  Maher,  at  the  Monaco  prison  where 
he  continues  to  languish.  Instead,  I  am  spending  my  days  in  Nor- 
walk.  Connecticut,  attending  the  trial  of  Michael  Skakel,  the 
nephew  of  Ethel  Skakel  Kennedy,  who  stands  accused  of  the  vi- 
cious murder  of  15-year-old  Martha  Moxley  27  years  ago.  After 
all,  it  was  my  1993  novel,  A  Season  in  Purgatory,  that  put  the 
spotlight  back  on  this  long-dormant  case. 

Before  Michael  Skakel's  trial  began.  I  went  to  the  sentencing 
of  Alfred  Taubman,  the  former  chairman  of  Sotheby's,  the  auc- 
tion house,  and  a  week  later  to  the  sentencing  of  Diana  "Dede" 
Brooks,  the  former  C.E.O.  of  Sotheby's,  whose  trial  for  price- 
fixing  with  Christie's,  the  rival  auction  house,  ended  with  Taub- 
man's  being  found  guilty,  after  Brooks  had  testified  against 
him.  Christie's  got  off  scot-free,  although  there  are  rumors  that 
Sir  Anthony  Tennant,  the  former  chairman  of  Christie's  in  Lon- 
don, with  whom  Taubman  had  a  dozen  meetings,  is  being  os- 
tracized in  England,  where  price-fixing  is  not  an  extraditable 
crime.  Even  though  the  enormously  popular  Taubman  was  found 
guilty  of  price-fixing  by  the  jury,  and  the  general  perception  of 
people  in  his  social  circles— however  much  they  may  continue  to 
love  him— is  that  he  is  guilty,  he  himself  firmly  insists  on  his  in- 
nocence, and  anyone  who  thinks  otherwise  automatically  be- 
comes his  enemy.  I  saw  him  a  few  nights  before  the  sentencing  at 
a  mutual  friend's  house  for  dinner,  and  he  frosted  me  when  I  went 
up  to  speak  to  him,  even  though  I  had  written  sympathetically 
about  him  in  this  magazine.  He  was  angry,  I  was  told  the  next 
day  by  one  of  the  people  handling  his  public  relations,  because 
I  had  written  that  he  had  been  found  guilty.  He  declined  to  make 


COURT  REPORTER 

The  diarist  at  the 
courthouse  in  Norwalk, 

Connecticut,  to 

cover  the  Skakel  trial, 

May  8,  2002. 
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a  statement  at  the  sentencing  when  Judge  George  Daniels 
gave  him  the  opportunity,  and  he  was  rebuked  by  the  judge  in 
turn  for  failing  to  show  remorse. 


0 


n  the  evening  we  dined  in  the  same  house,  Taubman's  wife, 
Judy,  who  is  not  everyone's  cup  of  chamomile  in  that  part 
of  New  York  society  that  gets  written  about  in  the  fashion 
and  social  press,  spoke  to  me  in  a  haughty  manner,  without  look- 
ing at  me,  and  said  that  Alfred's  lawyers  did  not  like  it  when 
he  was  reported  as  having  been  "out  in  society"  while  the  case 
was  still  in  court.  Her  superior  manner  ticked  me  off.  "She's  been 
hanging  out  with  too  many  duchesses,"  I  wrote  later  that  night  in 
my  journal.  I  asked  her  if  she  was  going  to  be  in  the  courtroom 
on  the  day  of  the  sentencing.  On  the  advice  of  her  husband's 
lawyers,  she  had  not  attended  the  trial  or  shown  up  to  hear  the 
verdict.  She  said  no,  she  was  not  going  to  the  sentencing,  and  she 
was  quite  emphatic.  Why?,  I  asked.  Again,  she  said,  it  was  on  the 
advice  of  Alfred's  lawyers,  and  besides,  there  would  be  too  many 
photographers  taking  her  picture.  I  told  her  I  thought  she  should 
be  there.  I  felt  it  was  a  terrible  time  for  Alfred  Taubman  to  b 
alone,  and  she  could  hardly  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  jury,  as 
the  lawyers  feared,  because  the  verdict  had  already  been  arrive 
at.  I'm  sure  that  what  I  said  did  nothing  to  change  her  plans,  bu 
change  them  she  did.  On  April  22,  the  morning  of  the  senten 
ing,  she  arrived  in  the  courtroom  with  her  extended  family. 
This  is  what  I  wrote  in  my  journal  that  night: 

Then  the  glamorous  Judy  Taubman  walked  into  the  courtroom 
from  a  door  to  the  left  of  the  judge's  bench,  which  jurors  had  used 
during  the  trial.  It  was  her  first  appearance  in  the  courtroom.  She 
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The 


Lexus 


E  S  300 


What  else  would  you  call  a  drivers  airbag 
that  can  perform  multiple  calculations  in  a 
fraction  of  a  second?  Certainly  not  ordinary. 
We  call  it  our  multi-stage  airbag 
system*  and  it's  just  one  in 
a  host  of  safety  features 
you'll  find  on  the  ES  300. 

Sensors  in  the  seat's 
sliding  track  determine  how 
close  the  drivers  seat  is  to  the  steering 
,zw  wheel.  Another  sensor  in 
\f^       the   airbag   measures   the 

Our  Ingenious  .  _    .  ...    .  _ 

Multistage  Airbag.       severity  or  the  collision.  By 
using   this   and   certain    other   information, 


"  GENIUS  COMES N 

IN    MANY   FORMS. 
THIS  ONE  HAPPENS  TO  BE 

.  AN  AIRBAG.  ? 


the  driver's  front  airbag  is  designed  to 
deploy  at  an  appropriate  speed:  high,  low  or 
extra  low.  The  airbag  for  the  front  passenger 
is  able  to  deploy  at  two  different 
speeds,  depending  on  the 
severity  of  the  impact. 

The  Lexus  ES  300 
also  features  the  exceptional 
protection  of  new,  full-length 
side-curtain  airbags*  which  are  designed  to 
cover  the  front  and  rear  side-window  areas. 
It's  this  kind  of  reassurance  that  makes 
the  ES  300  a  new  world  of  luxury.  Not  to 
mention,  smarter  than  the  average  car. 


Can  an  automobile  delight,  comfort,  fascinate  and  energize  you? 
Take  lexus.com  for  a  test  drive.  The  Passionate  Pursuit  of  Perfection. 


®l 


Lexus  driver's,  front  passengers,  front  seat-mounted  side-impact  and  side-curtain  airbags  are  a  Supplemental  Restraint  System  (SRS).  The  driver's  and  front  passenger's  airbags  are  designed  to  inflate  in 

:e  frontal  collision.  The  side-impact  and  side-curtain  airbags  are  designed  to  inflate  in  a  severe  side-impact  collision.  In  all  other  accidents,  the  airbags  will  not  inflate.  To  decrease  the  risk  of  injury  from  a 

(nng  airbag,  always  wear  seatbelts,  sit  upright  in  the  middle  of  the  seat,  and  do  not  lean  against  the  door.  Do  not  put  objects  in  front  of  an  airbag  or  around  the  seatback.  Do  not  use  rearward-facing  child 

any  front  passenger  seat.  The  force  of  a  deploying  airbag  SRS  may  cause  serious  injury.  Please  see  your  Owner's  Manual  for  further  instructions.  ©2002  L,exus,  a  Division  of  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A., 
Inc.  Lexus  reminds  you  to  wear  seatbelts,  secure  childien  in  rear  seat,  obey  all  speed  laws  and  drive  responsibly.  For  more  information,  call  800-USA-LEXUS  (800-872-5398). 


DOM  INI  CK    DUNNE 


was  perfectly  dressed  in  beige,  looking  both  stylish  and  under- 
stated. All  eyes  were  on  the  international  social  figure.  She  looked 
straight  ahead,  making  eye  contact  with  no  one.  She  was  sur- 
rounded by  family  members,  who  filed  into  the  front  row  in 
what  appeared  to  be  a  prearranged  order  of  seating.  There  was 
Alfred's  son  William  and  his  wife;  Alfred's  daughter,  Gayle  Kalis- 
man,  who  had  been  so  lovely  to  her  father  during  the  trial,  and  her 
husband.  Dr.  Michael  Kalisman;  Judy's  daughter,  Tiffany,  and 
her  husband,  Louis  Dubin;  then  Judy;  and  then  another  of  Al- 
fred's sons,  Robert,  and  his  wife.  You  almost  couldn't  see  Judy, 
although  she  was  the  main  attraction. 

A  reporter  from  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  named 
Jennifer  Dixon,  who  had 
flown  in  the  night  be- 
fore to  cover  the  sentenc- 
ing for  Taubman's  home- 
town paper,  leaned  over 
the  photographer  Jill 
Krementz    and    asked 
me,  about  Judy's  dress, 
"Would  you  call  that  col- 
or taupe?" 

"Beige,"  I  replied. 

"Yves  Saint  Laurent." 
added  Christopher  Ma- 
son, who  was  sitting  on  the 
other  side  of  me.  On  such 
matters,   I   have  learned 
during  the  trial  to  go  with 
Christopher.  He  is  writing 
a  book  on  the  Sotheby's- 
Christie's  scandal  called 
When  the  Gavel  Falls,  and 
he  knows  more  about  the  ins 
and  outs  of  this  story  than  any- 
one else. 

Then  Alfred  Taubman  entered 
the  courtroom  from  the  same  door. 
He  is  still  massive,  and  wonderful- 
ly tailored,  but  there  was  a  look  of 
defeat  on  his  face  that  I  had  not 
seen  earlier.  Before  he  took  his 
seat,  he  went  to  the  first  row  and 
walked  down  the  line  of  his  fami- 
ly members.  Everyone  rose  and 
kissed  him.  When  he  got  to  Judy, 


DAYS  OF  RECKONING 

Above,  Alfred 
Taubman,  with  his  wife, 
Judy,  and  an  aide, 
leaving  Manhattan 
Federal  Court  after 
he  received  a 
sentence  of  a  year 
and  a  day.  Right, 
Diana  Brooks  before 
the  same  judge 
sentenced  her 
to  six  months  of 
house  arrest. 


stronger  effect  if  it  had  been  in  her  own  handwriting,  on  her  ow 
notepaper,  instead  of  being  typed  like  a  legal  document. 

The  letters  certainly  didn't  move  Judge  Daniels.  When  Taubma 
was  asked  to  stand,  the  judge  spoke  quite  harshly  to  him:  "Prict 
fixing  is  a  crime  whether  it's  committed  in  the  grocery  store  or  tfi 
halls  of  a  great  auction  house."  He  went  on,  "[Mr.  Taubman]  ha 
neither  acknowledged  responsibility  nor  shown  any  remorse." 
bad  been  a  serious  mistake  for  Taubman  not  to  make  a  statemere 
but  one  of  his  advisers  told  me  later  that  Alfred  had  felt  it  would  b  I 
an  acknowledgment  of  guilt.  Daniels  sentenced  him  to 
year  and  a  day  in  prison  and  fined  him  $7.5  million.  Taut  I 
man  is  to  report  on  August  1,  and  he  will  be  eligible  for  p<  I 
role  after  WA  months.  The  photographers  outside  the  counj 
house  did  not  pounce  on  Judy  as  she  had  feared.  In  fact 
in  one  photograph  published  in  the  New  York  Daily  New 
one  of  Taubman's  public-relations  people,  Laura  Murra; 
of  Westhill  Partners,  was  identified  as  Mrs.  Taubman. 

A  week  later  Dede  Brooks  was  sentenced  in  the  sami 

courtroom  by  the  same  judge.  She  too  had  had  letter; 

on  her  behalf  asking  for  leniency,  one  of  them  from 

Mayor  Bloomberg.  A  large  contingent  of  her  family  anc» 

friends  showed  up  in  court.  Early  on  she  had  pleadec< 

guilty  and  agreed  to  testify  against  Taubman.  The  hopi 

now  was  that  her  possible  three-year  sentence  would 

reduced,  and  it  was.  She  got  no  jail  time,  but  she  g 

three  years  of  probation,  including  six  months  of  hou; 

arrest.  She  also  got  a  fine  of  $350,000  and  was  orde: 

to  perform  1.000  hours  of  community  service.  Thou; 

Brooks  apologized  to  alfl 

the  people  she  had  hurt,! 

Judge  Daniels  chastised  hewl 

severely,  saying,  "You  havqiH 

traded  your  title  of  C.E.(|H 

to  be  branded  a  thief. .  ,|I 

The  notoriety  you  haviil 

gained  will  outlive  you."  J 

On  May  21,  Alfred  Tauffljl 
man  filed  an  appeal  for  a  j 
new  trial,  claiming  that  Jud 
Daniels  had  withheld  crucia 
material  from  the  jury. 


A1- 

x   A_  pre\ 


benefit  dinner  fo 
PAX,  the  gun-violenc 
prevention  organizatioi 
at  Cipriani  in  New  York,  whei 


.. 


The  notoriety  you  have  gained  will  outlive  you,"  said  the  judg( 


she  looked  at  him  with  a  loving  smile  and  stood  up  and  kissed 
him  on  the  lips.  Her  moment  had  come,  and  she  rose  to  it. 

Judge  George  Daniels,  whom  I  had  admired  enormously 
throughout  the  trial,  is  a  very  dignified  man  and  a  very  smart 
one.  He  had  been  inundated  with  90  letters  from  some  very 
important  people,  including  Henry  Kissinger,  Queen  Noor  of  Jor- 
dan, President  Gerald  Ford,  and  Barbara  Walters,  asking,  some- 
times imploring,  him  not  to  send  Taubman  to  prison,  in  view  of 
his  multiple  good  works,  age,  and  health.  1  read  all  of  them,  and  I 
was  largely  unimpressed.  They  felt  as  if  they  had  been  solicited, 
not  offered  from  the  heart.  They  were  all  typed  too  uniformly.  I 
was  really  moved  only  once,  and  that  was  by  the  letter  from  one  of 
Taubman's  grandsons,  saying  how  much  he  would  miss  his  grand- 
father. It  brought  tears  to  my  eyes.  Judy's  letter  had  moments  of 
warmth  in  describing  her  marriage,  but  it  would  have  had  a 


I  was  given  an  award,  I  made  a  speech  about  guns  and  vio(  J 
lence.  It  gave  me  a  chance  to  blow  my  stack  over  the  fact  thai 
it's  easier  to  get  a  gun  license  than  a  driver's  license.  I  talked 
about  how  the  infamous  Menendez  brothers  produced  a  stolei 
driver's  license  for  identification  to  buy  the  two  12-gauge  shot- 
guns they  used  to  shoot  their  parents  to  death.  A  few  night! 
later  I  spoke  to  a  very  dressy  crowd  at  the  Plaza  for  the  Free 
dom  Institute,  an  alcohol-and-drug-counseling  center  in  New 
York  I  had  once  attended  which  greatly  enhanced  my  life 
did  my  drunkalogue  about  my  down-and-out  years.  When 
speak  about  that  time  of  my  life,  I  always  say  thanks  Upstai 
that  I'm  still  here. 

I  flew  out  to  Los  Angeles  for  one  night  to  attend  Billy  Wilder'a 
memorial  service  at  the  Motion  Picture  Academy  on  Wilshire 
Boulevard.  Billy  was  95,  and  most  of  his  director  friends  are  dead, 
but  he  had  kept  up  with  the  young  directors  and  actors  he  ad-j 
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It  took  forty  years  to  get  it. 

And  ten  minutes 

to  do  something  about  it. 


Welcome  to  the  age  of  Botox®  Cosmetic.  Finally,  a 
simple,  non-surgical  procedure  that  can  dramatically  reduce 
even  your  toughest  wrinkle  within  days.  One  ten-minute 
treatment  -  a  few  tiny  injections  -  relaxes  the  muscles 
between  your  brows  that  cause  lines  to  form.  And  keeps 
them  relaxed  up  to  four  months.  Botox®  Cosmetic  has  been 
widely  tested.  And  now  its  approved  by  the  FDA.  So  its 
really  up  to  you.  You  can  choose  to  live  with  wrinkles.  Or 
you  can  choose  to  live  without  them. 


Unretouched  clinical  photos  taken  while  frowning  belore  and  after  Botox  C^osmcjc 
In  clinical  trials,  89%  ol  patients  rated  improvement  in  Frown  lines  as  moderate  or 
better.  Individual  results  may  vary. 

Ask  your  dermatologist,  ophthalmologist,  or 
plastic  surgeon  about  6otox®Cosmetic.  Or 
call  toll-free  or  visit  our  website  for  a  listing 
of  Botox®  Cosmetic  Network  physicians. 

I  he  most  common  side  effects  are  headache,  respiratory 
infection,  flu  syndrome,  temporary  eyelid  droop,  and  nausea. 
Botox®  Cosmetic  should  not  be  used  if  there  is  an  infection 
at  injection  site. 

f  lease  see  additional  important  information  on 
the  following  page. 

it's  not  magic,  it's 

'Botox 

Cosmetic 

Botulinum  Toxin  Type  A 

1-800-BotoxMD 
www.  BotoxCosmetic.  net 

and  the  Botox  Cosmetic  logo  are  trademarks  owned  byAllergan,  Inc 
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BOTOX®  COSMETIC  (Botulinum  Toxin  Type  A) 
Purified  Neurotoxin  Complex 


Manufactured  by:  Allergan  Pharmaceuticals  (Ireland)  Ltd. 

A  subsidiary  of:  Allergan,  Inc.  2525  Ouponl  Dr.  Irvine,  California  92612 

Cosmetic  Indications  and  Usage: 

BOTOX*  COSMETIC  is  indicated  for  the  temporary  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  moderate  to  severe  glabellar  lines  associated  with 

corrugator  and/or  procerus  muscle  activity  in  adult  patients  <  65  years  of  age. 

Contraindications:  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  is  contraindicaled  in  Die  presence  of  infection  at  the  proposed  miction  site(s)  and  in  individuals  with 

known  hypersensitivity  to  any  ingredient  in  the  formulation. 

Warnings: 

Do  not  exceed  the  recommended  dosage  and  frequency  of  administration  of  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  Risks  resulting  from  administrator  at 

higher  dosages  are  not  known. 

Caution  should  be  exercised  when  administenng  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  to  individuals  with  peripheral  motor  neuropathic  diseases  (e  g„ 

amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  or  motor  neuropathy)  or  neuromuscular  junctional  disorders  (e  g ,  myasthenia  gravis  or  Lambert-Eaton 

syndrome)  Patients  with  neuromuscular  disorders  may  be  at  increased  risk  of  clinically  significant  systemic  effects  including  severe 

dysphagia  and  respiratory  compromise  from  typical  doses  of  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  Published  medical  literature  has  reported  rare  cases  of 

administration  of  a  botulinum  toxin  to  patents  with  known  or  unrecognized  neuromuscular  disorders  where  the  patents  have  shown  extreme 

sensitivity  to  the  systemic  effects  of  typical  clinical  doses  In  some  of  these  cases,  dysphagia  has  lasted  several  months  and  required 

placement  of  a  gastric  feeding  tube. 

Dysphagia  is  a  commonly  reported  adverse  event  following  treatment  of  cervical  dystonia  patients  with  all  botulinum  toxins  In  these  patients, 
there  are  reports  of  rare  cases  of  dysphagia  severe  enough  to  warrant  the  insertion  of  a  gasbic  feeding  tube  There  is  also  a  case  report 
where  a  patent  developed  aspiraton  pneumonia  and  died  subsequent  to  the  finding  of  dysphagia. 
There  have  also  been  rare  reports  following  administration  of  BOTOX  for  other  indications  of  adverse  events  involving  the  cardiovascular 
system,  including  arrhythmia  and  myocardial  mfarcton.  some  with  fatal  outcomes  Some  of  these  patents  had  nsk  factors  including 
pre-existng  cardiovascular  disease. 

This  product  contains  albumin,  a  denvatve  of  human  blood.  Based  on  effective  donor  screening  and  product  manufactunng  processes,  it 
carries  an  extremely  remote  nsk  for  transmission  of  viral  diseases  A  theoretical  nsk  for  transmission  of  Creutzfeldt- Jakob  disease  (CJOI  also 
is  considered  extremely  remote.  No  cases  of  transmission  of  viral  diseases  or  CJD  have  ever  been  identified  tor  albumin. 
PRECAUTIONS: 
General: 

Epinephrine  should  be  available  or  other  precautionary  methods  taken  as  necessary  should  an  anaphylactic  reacton  occur. 
The  safe  and  effective  use  of  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  depends  upon  proper  storage  of  the  product,  selecton  of  the  correct  dose,  and  proper 
reconsfrtufron  and  administration  techniques  Physicians  administering  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  must  understand  the  relevant  neuromuscular 
and/or  orbital  anatomy  of  the  area  involved  and  any  alterations  to  the  anatomy  due  to  pnor  surgical  procedures.  Caubon  should  be  used  when 
BOTOX*  COSMETIC  treatment  is  used  in  the  presence  of  inflammation  at  the  proposed  iniecton  siteisl  or  when  excessive  weakness  or 
atrophy  is  present  in  the  target  musclels) 

Reduced  blinking  from  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  iniecton  of  the  orbicularis  muscle  can  lead  to  corneal  exposure,  persistent  epithelial  defect  and 
corneal  ulceration  especially  in  patents  with  VII  nerve  disorders  In  the  use  of  BOTOX  for  the  treatment  of  blepharospasm,  one  case  of  corneal 
perforata  in  an  aphakic  eye  lequinng  corneal  grafting  has  occurred  because  of  this  effect  Careful  testng  of  corneal  sensaton  in  eyes 
previously  operated  upon,  avoidance  of  iniecton  into  the  lower  lid  area  to  avoid  ectropion,  and  vigorous  treatment  of  any  eprttielial  defect  should 
be  employed  This  may  require  protective  drops,  ointment  therapeutc  soft  contact  lenses,  or  closure  of  the  eye  by  patching  or  other  means 
Inducing  paralysis  in  one  or  more  extraocular  muscles  may  produce  spatial  disonentaton,  double  vision  or  past  pointng.  Covenng  the  affected 
eye  may  alleviate  these  symptoms. 

Cauton  should  be  used  when  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  treatment  is  used  in  patents  who  have  an  inflammatory  skin  problem  at  the  iniecton  site, 
marked  facial  asymmetry,  ptosis,  excessive  dermatochalasis.  deep  dermal  scarnng,  thick  sebacenus  skin  or  the  inability  to  substantally  lessen 
glabellar  lines  by  physically  spreading  them  apart  as  these  patents  were  excluded  from  the  Phase  3  safety  and  efficacy  trials 
Iniecton  intervals  ol  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  should  be  no  moie  frequent  than  every  three  months  and  should  be  performed  using  the  lowest 
eflectve  dose  (See  Adverse  Reactons,  Immunogenic^). 
Information  lor  Patients 

Patents  or  caregivers  should  be  advised  to  seek  immediate  medical  attention  if  swallowing  speech  oi  respiratory  disorders  anse 
Drug  Interactions: 

Co-administraton  of  BOTOX'  COSMETIC  and  aminoglycosides  oi  other  agents  interfering  with  neuromuscular  transmission  (e.g.,  curare-like 
nondepolarizing  blockers,  lincosamides,  polymyxins,  quinidine,  magnesium  sulfate,  antcholmesterases.  succinylcholine  chlonde  I  should  only 
be  performed  with  caution  as  the  effect  of  the  toxin  may  be  potentiated. 

The  effect  cf  administering  different  botulinum  neurotoxin  serotypes  at  the  same  tme  or  within  several  months  of  each  other  is  unknown 
Excessive  neuromuscular  weakness  may  be  exacerbated  by  administration  of  another  botulinum  toxin  pnoi  to  the  resolution  of  the  effects  of  a 
previously  administered  botulinum  toxin  -. 

Pregnancy  Pregnancy  Category  C 

Administration  ol  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  is  not  recommended  dunng  pregnancy  There  are  no  adequate  and  well-controlled  studies  ol  BOTOX* 
COSMETIC  in  pregnant  women  When  pregnant  mice  and  rats  were  injected  intramuscularly  dunng  the  period  ol  organogenesis,  the 
developmental  NOEL  (No  Observed  Effect  Levell  of  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  was  4  U/kg  Higher  doses  (8  or  16  U/kgl  were  associated  with 
reductcns  in  fetal  body  weights  and/oi  delayed  ossification 

In  a  range  finding  study  in  rabbits,  daily  iniecton  ol  0 125  U/kg/day  (days  6  to  1 8  of  gestatom  and  2  U/kg  (days  6  and  1 3  df  gestation) 
produced  severe  maternal  toxicity,  abortions  and/dr  fetal  malformations  Higher  doses  resulted  in  death  of  the  dams  The  rabbit  appears  to  be 
a  very  sensitive  species  to  BOTOX*  COSMETIC 

II  the  patent  becomes  pregnant  after  the  administraton  of  this  drug,  the  patent  should  be  apprised  of  the  potential  nsks.  including  abortion  or 
fetal  malformatons  that  have  been  observed  in  rabbits 
Carcinogenesis.  Mutagenesis.  Imoairment  ot  tertlity 

Long  term  studies  in  animals  have  not  been  performed  to  evaluate  carcinogenic  potential  ol  BOTOX'  COSMETIC 
The  reproductve  NOEL  following  intramuscular  iniecton  of  0, 4, 8,  and  16  U/kg  was  4  U/kg  in  male  rats  and  8  U/kg  in  female  rats  Higher 
doses  were  associated  with  dose-dependent  reductons  in  fertility  in  male  rap  (where  limb  weakness  resulted  in  the  inability  to  mate),  and 
testicular  atrophy  or  an  altered  estrous  cycle  in  female  rats.  There  were  no  adverse  effects  en  the  viability  df  the  embryos. 
Nursing  mothers: 

It  is  nol  known  whether  this  drug  is  excreted  in  human  milk  Because  many  drugs  are  excreted  in  human  milk,  caubon  should  be  exercised 
when  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  is  administered  to  a  nursing  woman 
Pediatnc  use 

Use  of  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  is  not  recommended  in  children 
Genatm  use 

Clinical  studies  of  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  did  not  include  sufficient  numbers  of  subjects  aged  65  and  over  to  determine  statstcally  whether  they 
respond  differently  from  younger  subjects  However  in  the  two  identical  phase  3  randomized  31,  mult-center,  double  blind,  placebo- 
controlled,  parallel-group  efficacy  studies,  the  respondei  rates  lor  both  co-pnmary  efficacy  vanables  were  highei  loi  subjects  i  50  years  ol 
age  compared  to  those  subiects  i  65  years  of  age.  Analysis  based  on  a  combined  data  set  showed  that,  loi  the  investigator's  assessment 
endpoint  of  subiects  aged  65  and  ovei  at  Day  30, 39%  (9/23)  of  subiects  were  responders  compared  to  22%  (2/9)  in  the  placebo  group.  This 
difference  is  neither  statstcally  different  |P=  0.228)  noi  exceeds  the  pre-specified  30-percentage-pomt  difference  required  by  the  definition 
of  clinically  significant  There  were  no  statistically  significant  between-gioup  differences  for  the  investigator  s  assessment  at  maximum  frown 
for  this  age  group  There  was  a  statstcally  significant  difference  in  favor  of  BOTOX'  COSMETIC  lor  the  subiects  global  assessment  at  all  tme 
points  (P=0.036)  except  Day  120  {P-0  214).  (See  Clinical  Tnals  Section) 

There  were  too  lew  patients  over  the  age  ol  75  to  allow  any  meaningful  compansons  In  general,  dose  selection  lor  an  elderly  patent  should 
be  cautious,  usually  starting  at  the  low  end  ol  the  dosing  range,  reflecting  the  greater  frequency  of  decreased  cardiac  functon  and  df 
concomitant  disease  or  other  drug  therapy 
ADVERSE  REACTIONS: 
General: 

The  most  senous  adverse  events  reported  for  other  indications  studied  include  rare  spontaneous  reports  ol  death,  sometmes  associated  with 
dysphagia,  pneumonia,  and/dr  other  significant  debility,  after  treatment  with  botulinum  toxin  There  have  also  been  rare  reports  of  adverse 
events  involving  the  cardiovascular  system,  including  arrhythmia  and  myocardial  infarction,  some  with  fatal  outcomes  Some  ol  these  patents 
had  nsk  factors  including  pre-existng  cardiovascular  disease  (See  Warnings)  The  exact  relationship  ol  these  events  to  the  botulinum  toxin 
iniecton  has  not  been  established  Additionally,  a  report  of  acute  angle  closure  glaucoma  one  day  after  receiving  an  injection  of  botulinum 
toxin  for  blepharospasm  was  received,  with  recovery  four  months  later  after  laser  indotomy  and  trabeculectomy  Focal  facial  paralysis, 
syncope  and  exacerbaton  ot  myasthenia  gravis  have  also  been  reported  after  treatment  ol  blepharospasm 
Glabellar  Lines- 

In  clinical  trials  ol  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  the  most  frequently  reported  adverse  events  following  iniecton  ol  BOTOX'  COSMETIC  were  headache. 
respiratory  mfecton,  flu  syndiome,  blepharoptosis  and  nausea 


Less  frequently  occurnng  (<3%)  adverse  reactions  included  pain  in  the  face,  erythema  al  the  iniecton  site  and  muscle  weakness.  While  to 
weakness  of  the  injected  muscle(s)  is  representatve  of  the  expected  pharmacological  acton  of  botulinum  toxin,  weakness  of  ai 
muscles  may  occur  as  a  result  of  the  spread  df  toxin  These  events  are  thought  to  be  associated  with  the  iniecton  and  occurred  within  II 
first  week.  The  events  were  generally  transient  but  may  last  several  months. 
The  data  desenbed  in  Table  1  reflect  exposure  to  BOTOX'  COSMETIC  in  405  subiects  aged  1 8  to  75  who  were  evaluated  in  the  randoms 
placebo-controlled  clinical  studies  to  assess  the  use  of  BOTOX'  COSMETIC  in  the  improvement  of  the  appearance  ot  glabellar  lines 
(See  clinical  studies).  Adverse  events  ol  any  cause  were  reported  lor  43.7%  of  the  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  treated  subiects  and  41 .5%  of  It 
placebo  treated  subiects  The  incidence  ot  blepharoptosis  was  higher  in  the  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  treated  arm  than  in  placebo  (3.2  %  vs.  ( 
p-value  =  0.045)  In  the  open-label,  repeat  iniecton  study,  blepharoptosis  was  reported  for  2.1  %  (8/373)  of  subjects  in  the  first  treatment 
cycle  and  1 2%  (4/343)  of  subjects  in  the  second  treatment  cycle  Adverse  events  of  any  type  were  reported  for  49.1%  (183/373)  of 
subjects  overall 

The  most  frequently  reported  df  these  adverse  events  in  the  open-label  study  included  respiratory  infection,  headache,  flu  syndrome, 
blepharoptosis,  pain  and  nausea. 

Because  clinical  trials  are  conducted  under  widely  varying  ennditons,  adverse  reacbon  rates  observed  in  the  clinical  trials  of  a  drug  c 
directy  compared  td  rates  in  the  clinical  tnals  ol  another  drug  and  may  not  be  predicbve  cf  rates  observed  in  practce. 

TABLE  1. 

Randomized  Double  Blind  Studies: 

Rates  of  Adverse  Events  Reported  by  >2  or  more  Subjects  in  the  BOTOX*  Cosmetic  Group,  by  Treatment  Group. 

Adverse  Event  (in  order  of  decreasing  BOTOX*  Cosmetic  Placebo 

frequency  for  BOTOX'  Cosmebc) (N=405)  (N=130) 


Overall 

Body  as  a  Whole 
Headache 
Pain  in  Face 
Flu  Syndrome 
Pain  al  Iniecton  Site 
Edema  at  Iniecton  Site 
Pain  in  Back 
Injury  Accidental 


177(43.7%) 


54(415%) 


54(13.3%) 
9(2,2%) 
8(2.0%) 
7(1.7%) 
6(1.5%) 
4(1.0%) 
3(0.7%) 


23(17.7%) 
1  (0.8%) 
2(1.5%) 
1  (0.8%) 
3(2.3%) 
3(2.3%) 
1  (0.8%) 


Respiratory  System 

Infectnn 

Bronchitis 

Sinusits 

Pharyngits 

Dyspnea 

Iniecton  Sinus 

Laryngitis 

Rhinits 


14(3.5%) 
6(1.5%) 
6(1.5%) 
5(1.2%) 
3(0.7%) 
3(0.7%) 
3(0.7%) 
3(0.7%) 


5(3.8%) 
1  (0.8%) 
1  (0.8%) 
2(1.5%) 
0(0.0%) 
2(1.5%) 
0(0.0%) 
2(15%) 


Skin  and  Appendages 
Erythema 
Skin  Tightness 
Irritation  Skin 


7(1.7%) 
4(1.0%) 
3(0.7%) 


2(1.5%) 
0  (0.0%) 

0(0.0%) 


Digestive  System 
Nausea 


Tooth  Disorder 

Liver  Functon  Abnormal 


12(30%) 
4(1.0%) 
4(1.0%) 
3(0.7%) 


3  (2.3%) 

0(0.0%) 
0(0.0%) 
2(15%) 


Special  Senses 


13(32%| 


OK 


Nervous  System 

Dizziness 

5(1.2%) 

2(15%) 

Paresthesia 

4(1.0%) 

1  (0.8%) 

Anxiety 

3(07%) 

0(0.0%) 

Twitch 

3(0.7%) 

0(0.0%) 

Musculoskeletal  System 

Muscle  Weakness 

8  (2.0%) 

0(0.0%) 

Urogenital  System 

Iniecton  Unnary  Tract 

4(1.0%) 

1  (08%) 

Hemic  and  Lymphatc  System 

Ecchymosis 

7(1.7%) 

3(2.3%) 

Cardiovascular 

Hypertension 

4(1.0%) 

0(0.0%) 

In  published  literature  ot  the  use  of  botulinum  toxin  type  A  tor  facial  lines,  there  has  been  a  single  reported  incident  of  diplopia,  which  re! 

completely  in  three  weeks  Transient  ptosis,  the  most  frequenty  reported  complicate,  has  been  reported  in  the  literature  in  approximati 

of  patents 

Immunogenic^: 

Treatment  with  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  for  cosmetc  purposes  may  result  in  the  formaton  of  antibodies  that  may  (educe  the  effectiveness  i 

subsequent  treatments  with  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  In  glabellar  lines  oi  BOTOX*  loi  other  indications.  Formaton  ol  neutralizing  antibodies 

botulinum  toxin  type  A  may  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  treatment  of  the  appearance  of  glabellar  lines  and  the 

effectveness  ot  BOTOX*  in  the  treatment  ol  other  clinical  indications  such  as  cervical  dystonia,  blepharospasm  and  strabismus  by  inact 

the  biological  acbvity  of  the  toxin  The  rale  ol  lormabon  of  neutralizing  antibodies  in  patents  receiving  BOTOX*  COSMETIC  has  not  been 

well  studied 

The  cntcal  factors  for  neutralizing  antbody  lormabon  have  not  been  well  charactenzed  The  results  from  some  studies  of  the  use  of  BOH 

in  the  treatment  ol  other  clinical  mdicatons  suggest  thai  BOTOX*  injectons  at  more  frequent  intervals  or  at  higher  doses  may  lead  to  gi 

incidence  ot  antbody  formaton  The  potential  for  antbody  formaton  may  be  minimized  by  iniectng  the  lowest  effective  dose  given  at  1 

longest  feasible  intervals  between  injections. 

Passive  Adverse  Event  Surveillance 

The  following  adverse  reactons  have  been  identified  since  the  drug  has  been  marketed:  skin  rash  (induding  erythema  multiforme,  urfic  I 

and  psonasiform  eruption),  pruritus,  and  allergic  reaction.  Because  these  reactons  are  reported  voluntanly  from  a  population  ol  uncertai 

II  is  not  always  possible  to  reliably  estmate  their  frequency  or  establish  a  causal  relationship  to  botulinum  toxin. 

Between  January  1 , 1 990  and  August  31 ,  2000,  there  have  been  7  spontaneous  reports  of  serious  adverse  events  documented  as  bein 

related  to  the  reported  ccsmebc  use  of  BOTOX*,  including  anaphylactc  reaction,  myasthenia  gravis,  decreased  hearing,  eai  noise  and 

localized  numbness,  blurred  vision  and  retnal  vein  occlusion,  glaucoma,  and  vertigo  with  nystagmus. 
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mired,  such  as  Cameron  Crowe  and  Curtis  Hanson,  and  Kevin 
Spacey  and  Billy  Bob  Thornton,  as  well  as  with  such  members  of 
the  Old  Guard  as  Sidney  Poitier,  Tony  Curtis,  Stanley  Donen, 
George  Schlatter,  Samuel  Goldwyn  Jr.,  Larry  Gelbart,  and  Jer- 
ry Moss.  Billy  Bob  Thornton  was  wearing  a  knitted  stocking 
cap,  and  I  couldn't  imagine  what  his  connection  to  Billy  was. 
He  said  he  had  once  worked  as  a  waiter  at  a  New  Year's  Eve 
party  at  Stanley  Donen's  house  in  Bel  Air,  passing  a  tray  of 
fish  heads,  by  which  I  assumed  he  meant  caviar.  He  said  that 
when  he  served  Wilder  the  director  asked  him  if  he  was  an  actor. 
He  said  yes.  Billy  asked  him  if  he  could  write.  He  said  yes.  Billy 
told  him  he  would  make  it  faster  as  a  writer  than  as  an  actor,  be- 
cause his  looks  weren't  exactly  movie-star  quality.  When  Thorn- 
ton won  his  Academy  Award  for  writing  Sling  Blade,  he  thanked 


had  been  no  penetration.  When  the  pictures  were  being  shown, 
the  only  member  of  the  Moxley  family  to  remain  in  the  court- 
room was  Cara  Moxley,  the  wife  of  Martha's  brother,  John.  She 
had  tears  in  her  eyes.  Rushton  Skakel  Jr.,  Michael's  brother,  didn't 
look  at  the  pictures  on  the  screen,  but  Michael  and  Julie,  their 
sister,  did.  The  police  chief  of  Houston,  to  whom  the  police  chief 
of  Greenwich,  unused  to  murder  cases,  had  sent  the  pictures  for 
comment  back  in  1975,  described  the  murder  as  "overkill." 

This  is  the  third  trial  where  I  have  heard  the  famous  forensic 
scientist  Dr.  Henry  Lee,  whose  testimony  as  a  member  of 
the  defense  team  of  O.  J.  Simpson  helped  lead  to  an  ac- 
quittal, tell  the  same  joke.  Perhaps  "shtick"  is  a  better  word  than 
"joke."  I  heard  him  employ  it  at  the  William  Kennedy  Smith  rape 


Kevin  Spacey  delivered  much  of  his  eulogy  in  a  German  accent. 


Billy  Wilder.  Billy  had  no 
idea  why.  so  he  phoned 
Thornton,  who  reminded 
him  of  the  incident,  and 
they  became  friends. 

Later  there  was  a  dinner 
for  30  at  Le  Dome  on  Sun- 
set Boulevard.  I  sat  next  to 
the  brilliantly  funny  Elaine 
May,  who  is  having  a  seri- 
ous romance  with  Stanley 
Donen,  who  had  given  one 
of  the  best  eulogies.  Kevin 
Spacey,  who  had  delivered 
much  of  his  eulogy  in  a  Bil- 
ly Wilder-type  German  ac- 
cent, briefly  sat  on  my  other 
side.  That  day  Robert  Blake 
had  tried  to  get  released  on 
bail  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  dyslexic  and 
couldn't  read  the  thousands  of  pages  of  paper  his 
lawyer  had  sent  him.  The  judge  denied  his  re- 
quest. Spacey  told  me  he  had  recently  attended 
an  acting  class  conducted  by  the  famous  teacher 
Milton  Katselas  in  order  to  watch  a  certain  scene.  He  looked  be- 
hind him,  and  there  was  Robert  Blake,  who  winked  at  him  in 
recognition.  Blake's  eyes  looked  haunted,  said  Spacey.  A  few 
days  later,  Blake  was  arrested  for  the  murder  of  his  scam-artist 
wife,  Bonny  Lee  Bakley. 

Defense  attorneys  never  want  the  jury  to  see  the  death  pic- 
tures of  the  victim  in  a  murder  trial.  "Prejudicial!"  they 
always  cry  out,  but  they  usually  lose  the  argument,  and 
rightly  so.  It's  important  for  a  jury  to  see  what  an  alleged  killer 
is  accused  of  having  done.  I  remember  looking  with  horror  at 
the  face  of  Kitty  Menendez,  with  her  jaw,  tongue,  teeth,  nose, 
and  eye  blown  off,  and  at  the  face  of  Nicole  Brown  Simpson, 
with  her  neck  slit  from  ear  to  ear  and  all  the  gore  underneath 
showing.  I  felt  the  same  way  looking  at  the  pictures  of  the  dead 
Martha  Moxley.  That  sweet  child's  head  and  face  had  been 
beaten  to  a  pulp  with  such  force  that  the  shaft  of  the  steel  golf 
club  had  broken  into  pieces,  and  with  one  sharp  end  she  had  been 
stabbed  through  the  neck.  Her  skull  was  broken.  There  was 
damage  to  her  brain.  Martha  had  long  blond  hair,  and  the  shaft 
took  a  large  clump  with  it  into  her  neck.  When  the  hair  came 
out  on  the  other  side,  it  looked  like  a  six-inch  piece  of  string. 
Her  jeans  had  been  pulled  down,  and  her  killer  had  rolled  her 
panties  down.  No  trace  of  semen  had  been  found,  and  there 


trial  in  Palm  Beach  as  well  as 
at  the  Simpson  murder  trial 
in  Los  Angeles.  It  invariably 
makes  him  the  darling  of  the 
jury.  He  pretends  to  forget 
someone's  name  and  then 
says,  in  a  Charlie  Chan  voice, 
"You  people  all  look  alike  to 
me."  No  one  enjoys  his  hu- 
mor more  than  he  does. 


T 


END  OF  AN  ERA 

The  late  Billy  Wilder  in  1974, 

on  the  set  of  The  Front  Page, 

which  starred  Jack  Lemmon 

and  Walter  Matthau. 


his  is  a  rich-people  trial. 
Michael  Skakel  has  a 
bodyguard,  named  Kris 
Steele,  who  also  works  as  a 
bodyguard  for  the  singer 
Michael  Bolton,  who  hap- 
pens to  be  a  friend  of  Ska- 
kel's  million-dollar  lawyer,  Mickey  Sherman.  Dur- 
ing breaks,  Skakel  goes  outside  with  the  guard 
and  chats  with  Julie  or  their  brothers  Rushton  ju- 
nior, Stephen,  and  David.  Michael's  other  brothers. 
Tommy  and  John,  have  not  appeared  yet.  Nor 
have  any  of  the  Kennedys,  as  had  been  heralded. 
But  some  of  the  childhood  friends  who  were  present  at  the 
Skakel  house  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  and  who  are  appearing 
as  prosecution  witnesses,  greet  the  Skakels,  including  Michael, 
with  double-cheek  kisses  and  little  screams  of  "Hi"  and  "Hello." 
Andrea  Shakespeare  Renna,  an  old  family  friend,  told  the 
jury  in  a  boarding-school  voice,  "I  went  to  Sacred  Heart  with 
Julie  Skakel."  Although  she  had  kissed  Michael  warmly  out- 
side before  she  took  the  stand,  as  if  they  hadn't  seen  each 
other  for  years,  she  was  not  to  be  deflected  in  her  statement 
that,  when  several  Skakel  brothers  left  in  the  family  car  that 
night  to  return  a  cousin  to  his  house  in  another  part  of  Green- 
wich, Michael  Skakel  was  not  in  the  car— as  had  always  been 
believed— thereby  placing  him  in  the  vicinity  of  the  murder, 
which  occurred  sometime  after  9:30.  Julie  Skakel,  she  recalled, 
drove  her  home  at  9:45  to  meet  her  10  o'clock  curfew.  She  in- 
sisted that  Michael  was  still  in  the  house.  Mickey  Sherman, 
who  is  expert  at  confusing  prosecution  witnesses  in  his  cross-ex- 
aminations, was  rebuffed  at  every  turn  by  Renna.  She  would 
not  change  her  story.  She  had  a  clear  recall,  and  she  wasn't 
going  to  let  Sherman  push  her  around.  Years  ago,  I  knew  her 
parents,  Frank  and  Debbie  Shakespeare.  They  later  divorced, 
and  Debbie  died.  Frank  Shakespeare  was  at  one  time  a  divi- 
sion president  at  CBS  and  served  as  the  U.S.  ambassador  to 
Portugal  and  the  Vatican  under  President  Reagan.  Rushton 
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Skakel  Jr.  and  his  cousin  James  Dowdle  later  testified  that 
Michael  had  been  with  them  watching  a  Monty  Python  movie. 

One  of  the  main  characters  in  this  complicated  story  is  Ken 
Littleton,  the  live-in  tutor  of  a  number  of  the  Skakel  broth- 
ers, whose  first  night  on  the  job  was  the  night  of  Martha 
Moxley's  murder.  He  was  sleeping  in  the  master  bedroom  of  the 
house,  for  Rushton  Skakel,  the  children's  father,  was  away  on  a 
hunting  trip.  Littleton  had  graduated  one  year  earlier 
from  Williams  College,  and  he  was  teaching  at  Bruns- 
wick School,  a  private  boys'  school  in  Greenwich, 
where  he  coached  football  and  other  sports.  He  had  every 
reason  to  look  forward  to  a  distinguished  career  in  acad- 
emia.  Then  he  met  the  recently  widowed  Rushton 
Skakel  and  took  on  the  proposed  tutoring  job  in  addi- 
tion to  his  regular  teaching  job.  His  subsequent  life  has 
been  utterly  ruined  because  he  was  present  that  night 
in  the  Skakel  mansion.  He's  been  a  drunk  and  a 
drugger.  He's  been  in  jail.  He's  been  questioned  and 
re-questioned  by  police  and  detectives.  He  is  currently 
on  six  medications  for  a 
bipolar  condition,  mean- 
ing manic-depression. 
Like  poor  Ted  Maher  in 
Monaco,  the  low  man  on 
the  totem  pole,  with  no 
assets  to  his  name,  Little- 
ton would  be  such  a  con- 
venient person  to  blame 
the  Moxley  murder  on- 
just  another  life  that 
doesn't  matter.  But  even 
the  Sutton  Agency,  the 
private-detective  firm  to 
which  Rushton  Skakel 
paid  nearly  $750,000,  hop- 
ing to  deflect  suspicion 
from  his  family,  couldn't 


wants  justice  for  her  daughter,  she  doesn't  want  it  to  come  through 
a  person  who  has  been  tricked  into  a  confession. 

I  am  a  big  defender  of  the  police,  but  I  was  utterly  appalled  by 
the  strategies  of  Detective  Frank  Garr  and  Chief  of  Detectives  John 
Solomon,  who,  by  using  Dorthy  Moxley's  name  and  saying  that  she 
needed  closure,  in  1992  talked  Ken  Littleton's  ex-wife,  Mary  Baker, 
into  helping  them  obtain  a  sham  confession  from  Littleton  outside 
of  Boston  in  a  Howard  Johnson  motel  room  which  they  had  bugged. 
The  trick  was  to  have  Baker  tell  Littleton  that  he  had 
in  a  drunken  blackout  con- 
fessed to  her  that  he  had  killed 
Martha  and  driven  the  shaft  of 
the  golf  club  through  her  neck. 
In  fact,  Littleton  had  never 
made  such  a  confession  to  her. 
(Garr  admitted  to  this  on  the 
stand,  but  Solomon  denied  hav- 
ing encouraged  Baker  to  lie.) 

In  court,  Mary  Baker  gave 
some  cockamamy  excuse  for 
why  she  had  participated  in  this 
deception,  as  well  as  in  taping 
hundreds  of  telephone  calls  with 
Littleton,  all  of  which  he  was  un- 
aware of  until  the  trial  began.  In 
one  of  the  taped  conversations,  ac-  • 
cording  to  the  printed  transcript, 
Littleton  said,  "I  think  Michael 
did  it."  The  judge  would  not  allow  that 
line  into  evidence,  but  I  talk  it  up  every- 
where. "Spread  the  word"  is  my  motto. 
Mary  Baker  testified  that  she  had  only 
wanted  to  bring  closure  to  Dorthy  Mox- 
ley, whom  she  had  never  met.  When  the 
police  asked  her  to  get  some  of  Littleton's  - 
DNA,  she  stole  his  hairbrush  and  gave  it  t 
to  them.  I  would  be  less  than  truthful  if  I  I 
didn't  say  that  I  loathed  Mary  Baker  af-  ■ 


MURDER  TRIAL 

Above,  Ken 
Littleton,  the  Skakels' 
tutor,  on  whom 
the  defense's 
reasonable  doubt 
rests.  Left,  forensic 
expert  Dr.  Henry  Lee 
and  author  Mark 
Fuhrman  at 
the  Skakel  trial. 


Littleton  said  he  had  not  met  or  even  seen  Martha  Moxley. 
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pin  the  crime  on  Littleton,  though  it  would  have  been  greatly  to 
the  Skakels'  advantage  to  do  so.  On  the  stand,  Ken  Littleton, 
now  50,  said  that  he  had  not  met  or  even  seen  Martha  Moxley 
on  the  one  night  their  lives  overlapped,  and  I  believe  him. 

He  also  said  on  the  stand  that  when  he  returned  to  the  Skakel 
house  the  next  day  from  teaching  at  Brunswick  School  there  were 
15  or  20  "suits,"  meaning  lawyers  and  consultants,  in  the  house. 
That  made  me  think  of  Chappaquiddick  and  the  arrival  of  im- 
portant people  to  figure  things  out.  One  of  the  suits,  Littleton 
said,  told  him  to  take  some  of  the  Skakel  children,  including 
Michael  and  Tommy,  up  to  a  weekend  ski  house  the  family  had 
in  Windham,  New  York. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  excellent  Newsday  reporter 
Len  Levitt,  who  has  been  covering  this  case  with  passion 
for  years,  I  don't  think  there's  anyone  in  the  media  who 
knows  Dorthy  Moxley,  the  mother  of  the  slain  girl,  as  well  as  I  do.  I 
met  her  in  1991,  when  she  was  living  in  Annapolis,  Maryland,  where 
she  had  moved  from  Greenwich  after  having  been  given  the  run- 
around  by  the  majority  of  the  Greenwich  police  force  and  having 
finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  her  daughter's  murder  would 
remain  permanently  unsolved.  I  totally  admire  Dorthy  Moxley. 
and  over  the  years  she  and  I  have  become  friends.  Therefore,  I  feel 
very  safe  in  speaking  on  her  behalf  when  I  say  that,  much  as  she 
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ter  her  hours  on  the  stand,  and  I  have  a  feeling  that  the  jury 
did  too.  Granted,  Mickey  Sherman  is  only  doing  his  job— and 
doing  it  very  well— of  confusing  the  issue  and  creating  the  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  could  very  well  be  Michael  Skakel's  salvation. 

Dorthy  Moxley  was  enraged  when  her  former  friend  and  neigh- 
bor Mildred  "Cissy"  Ix,  who  had  once  asked  Moxley  to  drop 
the  case  because  the  Skakels  had  "suffered  enough,"  took  the 
stand  and  recanted  testimony  she  had  given  the  grand  jury  under 
oath— that  Rushton  Skakel  Sr.  had  told  her  Michael  had  said  to 
him  that  he  was  so  drunk  on  the  night  of  the  murder  that  he  might 
have  killed  Martha.  When  Rushton  Skakel,  the  78-year-old  patriarch 
of  the  family,  took  the  stand,  he  continued  his  "crazy  act"  of  not 
being  able  to  remember  anything  clearly,  including  the  name  of  one 
of  his  own  children  or  even  what  happened  on  September  11  of  last 
year.  As  he  was  helped  out  of  the  courtroom  by  members  of  his 
family,  John  Moxley,  Martha's  brother,  said,  "He's  crazy  like  a  fox." 
Getting  out  to  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  from  New  York  each 
morning  is  a  pain  in  the  neck,  but  the  Norwalk  courthouse  has  the 
most  commodious  courtroom  I've  ever  been  in.  There's  plenty  of 
room  for  the  media,  as  well  as  for  the  Skakel  and  Moxley  families 
and  their  friends,  not  to  mention  all  the  curious  people  who  arrive 
just  to  watch  the  proceedings.  This  five-week  trial  is  now  in  its  sec- 
ond week,  so  there  will  be  lots  more  to  report  in  the  next  diary.  D 
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love  is  all  you  need 


Available  on  DVD*  VMS 


DVD   Bonus  Features: 

•  Filmmaker  Commentary  featuring 
director/co-screenwriter  Jessie  Nelson 

•  Original  documentary:  Becoming  Sam 

•  Deleted/alternate  scenes  with  optional 
director  commentary  and  MORE! 
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Soundtrack  available  from 
V2  Records  featuring  new 
renditions  of  Beatles  Classics. 


2001  Academy  Award"  Nominee  Sean  Penn  —  Best  Actor 
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HMAN 


AGE  AND  OCCUPATION:  22,  actor.  PROVENANCE: 

Palm  Desert,  California.  YOU  PROBABLY  MISSED 

HER  IN:  Dragonfly-'They  changed  the  story  line  and  I 

got  cut  out  of  it"-and  Mike  White's  little-watched 

but  critically  acclaimed  Fox  series,  Pasadena.  "It  might 

come  back,  but  they  always  say  that.  You  just  have 

to  move  on."  THE  OPRAH  STAMP  OF  APPROVAL: 

This  fall,  Lohman  stars  in  White  Oleander  ("I'm  in  every 

scene")  alongside  Michelle  Pfeiffer,  Renee  Zellweger, 

and  Robin  Wright  Penn.  The  film  is  based  on  Janet 

Fitch's  1999  novel,  which  was  an  Oprah's  Book  Club 

selection.  HOUSE-HOPPING:  "[I  play]  Astrid,  whose 

mother  is  imprisoned  for  murdering  her  ex-lover.  She 

grows  up  in  different  foster  homes  and  has  to  learn  to 

adapt  to  these  environments  in  order  to  survive." 

TEENAGE  WASTELAND:  "If  you  had  asked  me 

at  17,  I  probably  would've  thought  Palm  Desert  was 

boring,  but  now  I  can  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the 

desert."  MONEY  MATTERS:  "I  moved  to  LA.  five  years 

ago.  I  had  wanted  to  go  to  N.Y.U.,  and  did  get 

accepted  to  the  Tisch  School  of  the  Arts,  but 

it  was  just  too  much  money.  It  was  like 

30  grand  a  year!"  -KRISTA  smith 
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Were  building  a  dream, 
one  robot  at  a  time. 


The  dream  was  simple.  Design  a  robot  that,  one  day, 
could  duplicate  the  complexities  of  human  motion  and 
actually  help  people. 

An  easy  task?  Hardly.  But  after  more  than  15  years 
of  research  and  development,  the  result  is  ASIMO,  an 
advanced  robot  with  unprecedented  human-like  abilities. 

ASIMO  walks  forward  and  backward,  turns  corners, 
and,  amazingly,  goes  up  and  down  stairs  with  ease.  All 
with  a  remarkable  sense  of  strength  and  balance. 

The  future  of  this  exciting  technology  is  even  more 
promising.  ASIMO  has  the  potential  to  respond  to  simple 
voice  commands,  recognize  faces,  carry  loads  and  even 
push  wheeled  objects.  This  means  that,  one  day,  ASIMO 
could  be  quite  useful  in  some  very  important  tasks.  Like 
assisting  the  elderly,  and  even  helping  with  household 
chores.  In  essence,  ASIMO  might  serve  as  another  set  of 
eyes,  ears  and  legs  for  all  kinds  of  people  in  need. 

All  of  this  represents  the  steps  we're  taking  to  develop 
products  that  make  our  world  a  better  place.  And  in 
ASIMOs  case,  it's  a  giant  step  in  the  right  direction. 


The  power  of  dreams: 
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Michael  York's  appearances  in  Cabaret  and 
Zeffirelli's  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  his  Ox- 
ford University  Dramatic  Society  and  Na- 
tional Theatre  roles  made  him  the  dashing 
standard-bearer  of  a  new  generation  of  British  actors  and  an 
i icon  of  Swinging  London.  Generation  Y  has  discovered  his 
talents  in  the  Austin  Powers  films,  where  he  plays  the  films' 
takeoff  of  Ian  Fleming's  character  M,  from  the  James  Bond 
series.  As  York  prepares  for  the  release  of  the 
latest  installment,  Austin  Powers  in  Goldmem 
ber,  he  muses  to  our  correspondent  on  eu- 
nuchs, hip  replacements,  and  turning  down 
Love  Story. 

George  Wayne:  Tell  me  about  Goldmember. 
Michael  York:  Well,  it's  the  third  Austin 
Powers  film,  which  I'm  in.  I'm  Basil  Expo- 
sition; someone's  got  to  tell  them  what's 
going  on. 

iG.W.  You  must  know  how  to  massage  Mike  My- 
<ers's  humongous  ego.  He's  asked  you  to  be  in 
all  three  of  his  Austin  Powers  movies. 
'M.Y.  I  won't  hear  a  word  said 
lagainst  him.  I  think  he's  the  most 
modest  of  all  the  comedians  I 
know.  We  usually  talk  about 
history  on  the  set.  I  really  admire 
him. 

G.W.  What  are  the  new  exploits 
of  Basil  Exposition? 
MY.  I'm  actually  sworn  to  se- 
crecy. I  signed  some  document. 
G.W.  Oh  come  on,  you  poof! 
M.Y  Many  of  the  usual  sus- 
pects are  back,  including  Mini- 
Me. 

G.W.  Mini-Me  is  back?  I'd 
heard  that  he  wasn't  asked  to 
tome  back. 

M.Y  Oh  no,  he's  back. 
G.W.  Your  acting  career  spans 
tome  30  years. 

M.Y  That's  the  apprentice  years, 
rhe  great  thing  about  this  job 
s  if  you  have  your  wits  about 
/ou,  and  your  health,  you  are  al- 
owed  to  go  on. 

j.W.  You're  60.  Let's  be  real  here 
\-what's  there  for  the  geriatric  in 
Hollywood? 

VI.Y  A  pension.  I'm  going  to  create 
i  new  senility. 

j.W.  What  would  you  say  has  been 
he  definitive  role  for  you  to  date? 
vf.Y  I  guess  it  was  the  first  one  that 
jnade  a  splash,  Vie  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
2.W.  Zeffirelli's  The  Taming  of  the 


Michael  York  swings  again 


Shrew  is  the  one?  I  thought  you  would  have  said  your  role  as 
Brian  in  Cabaret. 

M.Y.  Well,  it  certainly  was  a  huge,  worldwide  success,  and 
what  pleases  me  is  that  it's  still  being  shown. 
G.W.  And  you  turned  down  Love  Story— what  were  you  thinking1* 
M.Y.  I  didn't  think  it  was  for  me,  and  if  I  had  done  it,  I  might 
have  ruined  the  whole  thing. 
G.W.  Zeffirelli  discovered  you.  didn't  he? 
M.Y  Well,  yes.  I  was  a  member  of  the  National  Theatre 
Company,  and  he  came  to  do  Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 
and  he  asked  one  day  if  I  made  movies.  I  said  I'd  love 
to,  and  he  asked  me  to  go  on  audition  for  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,  and  fortunately  I  got  the  role.  So  I  am  very 
■  grateful  to  him.  And  he  gave  me  a  wonderful  piece  of 
''  advice  which  I  have  always  kept.  And  that  is:  in  this 
business,  where  you  are  going  to  meet  a  lot  of  rejec- 
tion, you  have  to  believe  in  yourself,  fundamentally  and 
unequivocally,  to  learn  to  navigate  in  this  rather  icy 
sea— to  succeed. 

G.W.  Fact  or  fiction?  Michael  York  has  to  wear  a 
bite  plate  at  night  because  he  grinds  his  teeth 
in  his  sleep. 

M.Y.  False.  I  did  have  a  hip  re- 
placement two  years  ago  due 
to  all  that  swashbuckling. 
G.W.  You  and  Liza  have  that 
in  common. 
M.Y.  Yes,  that's  true. 
G.W.  You're  such  an  eru- 
dite thespian.  What  coun- 
try has  the  most  eunuclis? 
M.Y   Is  this  a  trick 
question? 

G.W.  It's  a  test  of  your 
general  knowledge. 
M.Y.   I   would  say 
Turkey. 

G.W.  Wrong.  India. 
Since  you're  such  a 
Kipling  fanatic,   I 
thought  you'd  know 
that.  I  read  your  auto- 
biography. Accidentally 
on  Purpose,  and  one  thing 
is  perfectly  clear— Michael 
York  is  certainly  proud  of 
his  career. 
M.Y.  Is  that  what  comes  over? 
How  vulgar.  I  did  this,  then  I  did 
that.  Oh,  how  awful.  I  called  the 
book  Accidentally  on  Purpose.  On  one 
hand  it  was  supposed  to  be  attention- 
grabbing,  but  on  the  other  it  was  a 
deeply  philosophical  research  into 
this  actor's  life.  I  was  looking  for  the 
threads  of  destiny,  but  I'm  not  sure  if 
I  found  the  answer. 
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r  The  standard  question  when  a 

new  star  emerges  is  "Will  Hollywood  devour  him?" 

With  Colin  Farrell,  who  has  plum  roles  in  three  upcoming  movies. 

including  one  opposite  Tom  Cruise  in  Steven  Spielberg's 

Minority  Report,  it  may  be  a  case  of  man  bites  town. 

To  hear  the  stirring  saga  of  how  a  young  Irish  lad  found  himself 

making  S5  million  a  picture,  NED  ZEMAN  goes 

pub-crawling  in  Dublin  on  a  Nighttown  quest  for  beer, 

"birds,"  and  last-call  brawls 
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n.  I.  One  who  fights   2.  On*  wh   n 
vrav  through  struggle.  3.  One  who  engages 
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Do  me  on? 

favor  and  say  there's  one 

man  who  s  going  to  gef 
a  hidin  off  me  someday, 
and  he  s  in  Dublin." 


Hi 


his  day,  like  many  of  Colin  Farrell's  days. 


is  with  beer  and  cigarettes.  It  is  noon,  Dublin  time,  and  the 
ig  sky  is  uncommonly  bright.  This  is  especially  true  for  our 
fatigable  young  protagonist,  who  awoke  on  the  sofa  only 
ites  ago,  having  failed  once  again  to  reach  his  own  bed. 
been  back  home  in  Dublin  for  four  days,  but  the  bed  re- 
is  elusive.  It's  a  big  bed,  sturdy  and  comfortable,  if  not  ex- 
. . .  kempt,  which  is  odd,  considering  Farrell  hasn't  slept  in 
[aybe  not  so  odd,  since  kempt  is  not  a  word  one  generally 
:iates  with  Farrell.  He's  O.K.  with  that.  He  is  who  he  is.  He 
kempt.  He  is  a  night  crawler  and  a  tomcat.  He  is  not,  in 
ray,  a  morning  person. 

•day  he  awoke  relatively  early,  threw  on  some  clothes, 
;hed  across  town,  and  found  himself  sampling  a  little  hair 
e  dog  in  the  dark  pub  of  Dublin's  famous  old  Shelbourne 
1.  Rubbing  his  temples,  he  says,  "My  fuckin'  head  is  throb- 
"  and  here  two  of  Farrell's  linguistic  trademarks  demand 
bdiate  attention.  Trademark  One:  Profanity  is  his  punctua- 
it  creeps  into  everything  he  says,  no  matter  how  mundane. 
it  a  mortgage  on  a  cottage  five  years  ago,"  he'll  say.  "I  fin- 
buying  it  fuckin'  last  week."  He  curses  with  such  breath- 
g  regularity  that,  according  to  a  friend,  a  magazine  named 
he  world's  most  profane  celebrity.  "Fucking  hell!"  read  the 
m  beneath  his  photograph.  "I  won  a  fucking  award!"  Trade- 
Two:  Farrell's  brogue  is  so  thick  that  half  the  time  God 
knows  what  he's  saying. 
usual,  he's  wearing  jeans,  a  T-shirt,  work  boots,  and  a 
r  jacket.  His  jet-black  hair  is  shaved  in  preparation  for  his 
Daredevil,  a  comic-book  adaptation  in  which  he'll  play  a 
named  Bullseye.  The  Hollywood  image  factory  is  already 
Farrell  as  "the  Irish  Brad  Pitt,"  and,  as  these  things  go,  the 
iption  isn't  far  off.  He  has  the  same  wild-eyed  good  looks, 
ime  rough-hewn  mien— especially  with  the  shaved  head, 
suggests  Pitt  circa  1995 's  Twelve  Monkeys.  Farrell  is  the 
uy  you'd  grab  a  beer  with  and  the  last  guy  you'd  want  dat- 
>ur  ex-girlfriend.  His  affect  is  determinedly  unpretty.  "Ever 
l  ingrown  hair  on  your  beard?"  he  asks,  scratching  his 
2rs.  "I  have  so  many.  You  see  that?  It's  dried  blood.  See  it?" 
orders  a  pint  of  Carlsberg  and  fumbles  for  a  Camel  Light. 
He  pops  one  in  his  mouth  and 
fires  it  up  with  a  cheap  plastic 
lighter,  inscribed  "Barbados."  He's 
never  been  to  Barbados,  and  it's 
anybody's  guess  where  the  lighter 
came  from.  Last  night  was  one  of 
those  nights.  He  appeared  on  The 
Lute  Late  Show,  which  is  to  the 
Irish  what  The  Tonight  Show  was 


TING  IRISH 

at  a  Las  Vegas 

gym.  He  is  working 
;er  management. 
•times  I  get  a  bit  silly 

'm  drunk."  he 
vledges.  "I'm  a  very 
ul  fellow,  but 
ive  a  bad  temper." 


to  Americans  back  before  everyone  had  his  own  talk  show.  It's 
the  big  rubber  stamp.  Farrell  is  nothing  if  not  Irish,  a  Dubliner's 
Dubliner,  and  therefore  was  something  close  to  petrified  before 
heading  onstage  for  his  hometown  turn.  He  is,  even  in  the  most 
tranquil  settings,  a  nervous  one.  He  moves  without  moving. 
"Like  a  hummingbird,"  says  Gregory  Hoblit,  who  directed  him 
in  last  winter's  World  War  II  drama  Hart's  War.  If  you  shackled 
Farrell's  arms  and  legs,  his  ears  would  start  flapping. 

Farrell  did  not  arrive  at  the  television  studio  without  rein- 
forcements. His  is  a  pack  mentality,  and  his  big,  noisy  throng 
usually  includes  his  27-year-old  best  friend,  Ruairi,  and  at  least 
one  or  two  of  his  three  siblings— in  this  case,  his  brother,  Ea- 
mon,  33,  and  his  sister  Claudine,  who  doubles  as  his  gal  Friday. 
(His  other  sister,  Catherine,  an  actress,  was  out  of  town.)  "I've 
been  out  more  in  the  last  week  than  I  have  all  year,"  Eamon 
says.  "By  the  time  four  weeks  comes,  I  won't  be  able  to  walk  up 
the  stairs."  And  then  there's  the  family  matriarch,  Rita,  a  strik- 
ingly gracious  woman,  who  rules  with  a  velvet  fist.  In  Holly- 
wood, entourages  tend  not  to  include  one's  mother.  In  Dublin, 
Mum  is  the  axis  around  which  all  else  revolves.  "She's  me  moth- 
er," Farrell  says.  "She's  me  best  mate.  She's  me  drinking  partner. 
She's  me  wife.  She  fuckin'  worries  about  me  too  much." 

Colin  took  the  edge  off  his  nerves  with  a  pre-show  gargle.  (In 
Farrellspeak,  one  does  not  get  a  drink  at  a  bar,  one  gets  a  gargle 
at  a  pisser.)  Wearing  his  usual  outfit  and  a  deer-in-the-headlights 
expression,  Colin  headed  onstage  shortly  after  9:30,  buoyed 
by  wild  applause  and  a  sparkling  little  beer  buzz.  He  was  greet- 
ed warmly  by  the  show's  shaggy,  cheerful  host,  Pat  Kenny,  and 
managed  to  get  through  a  full  60  seconds  of  chat-show  patter  be- 
fore saying  "fucked."  In  Ireland,  evidently,  you  can  say  "fucked" 
on  national  television— yet  another  very  good  reason  why  Farrell 
will  never  (and  should  never)  live  elsewhere.  Once  Farrell  said 
that,  once  he  had  crossed  the  linguistic  Rubicon,  he  visibly  re- 
laxed, and  from  there  it  pretty  much  went  gangbusters.  At  one 
point,  he  found  himself  wearing  a  cowboy  hat  and  line  dancing, 
Texas-style.  But  more  on  that  later. 

"Me  mum  and  brother  and  sister  were  supposed  to  go  for 
dinner  after,"  Farrell  says,  curled  in  a  corner  booth  at  the  Shel- 
bourne and  raising  his  pint  for  a  toast.  "But  we  just  sat  in  the 
greenroom,  eating  pizzas  and  getting  tanked  for  four  hours  af- 
terward." Over  time,  as  Farrell  gatherings  tend  to  do,  the  party 
grew  and  grew.  By  the  end  of  the  night,  a  woman  in  her  50s 
whom  Colin  had  never  met  was  standing  in  front  of  him,  howl- 
ing drunk,  with  her  pants  around  her  ankles.  After  that,  every- 
one did  the  only  sensible  thing.  They  went  out  clubbing.  After 
the  clubs  closed,  around  four  a.m.,  they  decamped  to  the  bar  at 
the  swank  Clarence  Hotel,  whose  owners  happen  to  include 
Dublin's  favorite  sons,  the  Edge  and  Bono  of  U2.  Bono  said  hello. 
That  was  around  six  A.M. 

At  some  point  during  the  six  hours  between  then  and  now, 
Farrell  found  his  way  home,  where  he  slept  fitfully.  When  he 
awoke,  amid  piles  of  strewn  clothes  and  soda  cans  and  cigarette 
butts,  things  felt  different— not  just  his  head,  but  also  his  entire 
persona.  "Went  to  bed  a  Paddy,"  he  says.  "Woke  up  a  Paddy 
who'd  been  on  TV.  On  the  way  over  here,  people  pointed  and 
said,  'Saw  you  on  the  box  last  night.'  That's  a  change.  I  think. 
Maybe.  Ah,  fuck  if  I  know."  He  slaps  a  few  pounds  onto  the 
bar.  "Can't  worry  about  that  when  there's  work  to  be  done."  And 
so  it  begins  again— Colin  Farrell's  unending  quest  to  prove  that 
the  only  thing  better  than  last  night  is  tonight. 

That  you  haven't  heard  of  Colin  Farrell  is  to  be  expected.  Ire- 
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GO  WEST! 

Karrell  got  his  showbiz 

start  in  a  country-and- 

western  dance  troupe. 

"I  looked  like  what  the 

Village  People's  idea 

of  what  a  cowboy  is," 

he  recalls. 


land's  barely  heard  of  him,  and  he's  bought  pints  there  for  half 
the  adult  population.  But  here  he  is,  in  Hollywood's  catbird 
seat,  earning  upwards  of  $5  million  a  picture,  having  just  dis- 
patched three  plum  roles  at  warp  speed— in  Roger  Donaldson's 
C.I.A.  drama  The  Recruit,  to  be  released  this  fall;  as  a  publicist 
targeted  for  death  in  Joel  Schumacher's  Phone  Booth,  out  in  No- 
vember; and,  most  visibly,  opposite  Tom  Cruise  in  Steven  Spiel- 
berg's futuristic  thriller  Minority  Report,  out  this  month.  In  a 
heartbeat,  thanks  to  an  exquisite  combination  of  talent,  good 
looks,  charisma,  and  timing.  Farrell  finds  himself  where  Brad  Pitt 
stood  in  the  early  90s  and  Matthew  McConaughey  in  the  mid- 
908;  Almost  There.  "Hollywood  is  looking  for  the  Next  Guy," 
says  Bruce  Willis,  Farrell's  co-star  in  Hart's  War.  "The  guy  they 
can  tell,  'You've  got  the  ball  on  the  1-yard  line  and  you  gotta  go 
99  yards.'  Because  the  Old  Guys  are  getting  old.  Like  me." 

Farrell  is  certainly  not  assuming  he  will  cross  the  goal  line; 
he's  fairly  bemused  by  the  whole  thing.  "In  a  certain  respect.  I 
have  been  an  overnight  success.  It  happened  very  fast  and  I 
can't  make  fuckin'  sense  of  it.  I  can't  even  try  to.  because  my 
head  would  be  fuckin'  destroyed  if  I  sat  down  and  tried  to  fig- 
ure it  out.  There  is  no  sense  to  it.  You  can't  justify  it,  and  it  can 
never  be  justified.  And  if  I  had  started  acting  when  I  was  one, 
25  years  wouldn't  have  justified  what  I've  gone  through.  You 
know,  never  mind  that  I  started  acting  at  16."  He's  rolling  now. 
He  gets  on  rolls.  "Too  fast  is  140  miles  an  hour  in  a  car  after  10 
pints.  That's  too  fast.  But  I've  just  never  seen  this  as  anything 
but  a  natural  progression  of  my  life.  If  you  look  at  what  I've 
gone  through  in  the  last  two  years,  from  an  outside  perspective, 
it  would  not  look  natural  at  all.  But  because  I'm  living  it.  and 
I'm  in  it,  it  just  feels  like  the  natural  progression." 

"He's  very  self-deprecating  about  the  possibility  of  what 
could  happen  to  him  in  terms  of  stardom,"  Willis  says  of  Far- 
rell. "He'll  tell  you,  'It's  all  shite.'"  Ultimately.  Willis  says,  "he 
thinks  of  himself  as  this  lucky  kid  from  Ireland." 

Castleknock,  Ireland,  specifically— six  miles  out- 
side of  Dublin  proper,  on  the  edge  of  lush  Phoe- 
nix Park,  one  of  the  world's  largest  city  parks.  As 
recently  as  the  1980s,  when  Farrell  was  a  boy,  the 
park's  tall  gas  lamps  were  tended  to  each  evening 
by  a  "glimmer  man,"  who  lit  them  by  hand.  It 
all  sounds  very  Irish,  up  to  a  point,  but  Castle- 
knock is  neither  Yeatsian  nor  Joycean.  It's  new-money  suburban. 
Much  of  Farrell's  youth  was"  spent  in  and  around  the  park- 
knocking  chestnuts  out  of  trees,  playing  soccer,  cadging  beer 
and  cigarettes  at  the  cricket  clubhouse.  For  a  time,  he  attended 
the  town's  idyllic  private  school,  Castleknock  College,  a  sprawl- 
ing institution  bordered  by  the  crumbling  turrets  of  a  centuries- 
old  castle.  "I  had  a  great  time  here,  playing  football  and  kissing 
girls  and  kicking  a  couple  cans  of  beer,"  Farrell  says,  driving 
past  the  house  in  which  he  grew  up,  a  large,  modern  place. 
"But  people  here  are  fuckin'  suspect.  Everyone  has  a  hidden 
agenda.  They  live  in  a  bubble,  and  it's  a  very  nice  bubble  to  live 
in."  Los  Angeles,  he  figures,  is  Castleknock  "with  better  weath- 
er and  better  women.  Here,  sometimes  you  do  end  up  saying 
about  the  girls  in  Dublin,  Ah,  they're  dead-on.  They're  very 
nice  people.'  You  wouldn't  find  yourself  saying  that  about  the 
LA.  birds,  with  their  fuckin'  knockers  and  arses." 

Farrell's  parents  separated  years  ago,  and  his  father  still  lives 
in  the  old  family  house.  Eamon  Farrell  Sr.  is  something  of  a  leg- 
end in  Dublin,  having  played  professional  soccer  with  the  Sham- 


rock Rovers  (along  with  Colin's  uncle  Tommy).  Colin  was  a 
ed  athlete  himself,  but  he  was  far  more  interested  in  cigare 
beer,  and  girls— "rubbing  birds,"  in  Farrellspeak-and  didn't  n 
it  to  practice.  The  youngest  of  the  four  children,  he  was  coi 
ered  "the  mad  one"— racing  go-carts  in  the  middle  of  the  n 
carousing  till  all  hours. 


Y—  oung  Farrell  was,  even  by  his  own  thinking, 
the  rails."  After  school  he  bounced  betv 
nowhere  jobs,  painting  warehouses  and  bu 
tables  at  Elephant  &  Castle.  It  was  around 
that  Texas  line  dancing  entered  the  pict 
thanks  to  a  250-pound  Irish  country-and-we: 
fan  named  Howard,  who  persuaded  a  bunc 
credulous  teenagers  to  travel  the  country  in  a  minivan.  aligh 
periodically  to  unleash  American  folk  dancing  on  the  goodi 
zens  of  Limerick,  Cork,  and  points  beyond.  "I  did  it  un 
couldn't  look  at  myself,"  Farrell  recalls.  "I  looked  at  mysa 
the  mirror  and  I  had  a  fuckin'  choker  on,  and  a  Stetson,  a- 
looked  like  what  the  Village  People's  idea  of  what  a  cowbo 
and  I  was  like.  'I  can't  fuckin'  do  this  anymore.'" 

His  mother  fretted  about  his  devil-may-care  existence.  Sh» 
world-class  fretter.  "[My  other  children]  wouldn't  climb  M« 
Everest  or  go  in  a  car  and  try  to  do  a  thousand  miles  an  hi 
Rita  Farrell  says.  "Colin  takes  more  chances.  His  philosopl| 
'This  is  me.  This  is  what  I'm  made  of.  I'll  be  all  right.  Mum.  Li 
you  worry  about  me.' "  Naturally,  this  freaks  her  out  even  n 

"I  put  a  lot  of  shite  in  my  body  and  I  didn't  look  after 
self— which  I  don't  particularly  do  now,  either,"  says  Colin, 
shuns  exercise,  rarely  lifting  more  than  16  ounces  at  a  timi 
ended  up  fairly  fuckin'  down  and  just  not  enjoying  life.  Esp< 
ly  when  I  was  walking  around  with  a  puss  on  my  face,  moa 
about  how  no  place  was  a  good  place  to  be.  So  I  think  she 
happy  that  I  found  acting,  and  that  I  gave  a  fuck  about  a 
that  I  really  do  like." 

The  assist  goes  to  Eamon,  who  persuaded  his  younger  b 
er  to  take  an  acting  class.  In  one  class,  Colin  read  aloud  a  L| 
from  Eamon.  who  now  runs  a  performing-arts  school  for 
dren  in  Dublin.  "Colin.  I'd  really,  really,  really  like  yout 
this  class,"  Eamon  wrote.  "Please,  please  do  it." 

After  a  brief  stint  at  Dublin's  well-regarded  Gaiety  Scho 
Acting,  there  was  a  Cadbury  commercial  and  local  print 
and,  finally,  a  role  in  a  BBC  series  called  Ballykissangel.  T 
was  also  a  play  called  A  Little  World  of  Our  Own.  That  w: 
1998,  in  London,  and  it  was  just  Farrell's  good  fortune  thai 
of  the  audience  members  happened  to  be  Kevin  Spacey,  \ 
was  fine-tuning  his  upcoming  West  End  and  Broadway  pei 
mances  in  The  Iceman  Cometh. 

"About  four  minutes  into  the  play,"  Spacey  recalls,  "my  fri 
and  I  began  looking  at  each  other  and  saying,  >.' Who  the  fu 
this  kid?'"  Next  thing  Spacey  knew,  they  were  clinking  glass, 
some  of  London's  finer  drinking  holes.  "Sometimes,  when 
reach  a  certain  stage,  you  meet  people 
with  a  certain  dangerous  ambition," 
Spacey  says.  "Colin  never  struck  me 
that  way.  He  talked  about  his  family." 
Spacey  helped  Farrell  land  a  small 
gangster  movie.  Ordinary  Decent  Crimi- 
nal, and,  more  significantly,  representa- 
tion at  CAA,  the  fearsome  Hollywood 
talent  agency,  continued  on  page  is& 


FAST  AND  FURIC 

Farrell,  who  started  - 
acting  nine  years  ag( 
says  of  his  success, 
"Too  fast  is  140  mil* 
an  hour  in  a  car 
after  10  pints.  .  .  . 
This  [is  just]  a  natui 
progression  of  my  li 
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A  virulent  Mafia  business  is  thriving  in  postwar  Kosovo: 

the  $7  to  $12  billion  traffic  in  Eastern  European  women  lured  by  promises  of  > 

work,  then  forced  into  prostitution.  Despite  international  efforts,  sex 

slave  traders  have  been  nearly  impossible  to  prosecute,  thanks  to  corruption,  loo 

laws,  and  the  victims'  fear  of  testifying.  Tracing  the  path  of  one 

young  Moldovan  woman,  SEBASTIAN  JUNGER  conducts  his  own  investigation! 

of  a  vicious  cycle  that  traps  as  many  as  200,000  women  a  year 
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SILENT  WITNESS 

..ited  Nations  and  local 

police  in  Gnjilane,  Kosovo, 

interrogate  Kristina, 

a  dancer  from  the  Apaci 

strip  club.  She  denied 

orking  as  a  prostitute  and 

aving  been  trafficked 

from  Moldova. 


I  he  plan  called  for  a  "soft  entry," 
which  meant  that  the  police  officers  would 
ask  to  come  in,  rather  than  break  down 
the  door.  It  was  1 :45  on  the  morning  of 
July  6.  2001,  and  a  convoy  of  white-painted 
U.N.  police  vehicles  were  gunning  through 


been  crippled  by  a  bullet  to  the  knee  be- 
cause he  was  willing  to  testify  against  a  local 
strongman  named  Sabit  Geci.  who  was  also 
involved  in  trafficking  and  prostitution.  Geci 
was  sentenced  to  six  years  in  prison— the 
first  major  victory  against  organized  crime 
in  Kosovo— but  it  cost  Maraj  his  knee.  Now 
he  had  to  walk  with  crutches  and  carry  a 
gun  for  protection  and  was  suspected  by 
the  U.N.  of  engaging  in  the  same  kind  of 
crimes  that  had  put  his  arch-rival  in  jail. 

The  convoy  of  S.UV.'s  ground  up  the 
dark,  pitted  streets  of  Jablanica  Hill  and 
came  to  a  stop  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
bar.  The  raid  went  down  fast.  A  team  of 
heavily  armed  UN.  soldiers  stood  guard 
on  the  perimeter  while  half  a  dozen  police 
officers  rushed  the  front  door  and  flattened 


ing  been  trafficked,  beaten  up,  raped  ,i 
threatened.  They  just  flirted  with  the  pc< 
officers  and  then  waved  good-bye  pre 
when  the  officers  trooped  back  out 
door.  The  incident  was  all  too  typical  ol 
failure  to  combat  forced  prostitution,  wl 
has  spiraled  out  of  control,  becoming 
of  Europe's  major  problems. 

ost  of  the  prostitutes  in  Ko; 
have  been  trafficked  illeg 
from  the  poorest  parts  of 
ruined  Soviet  state.  They 
lured  by  the  promise  of  a  gi 
job,  usually  in  Italy  or  0 
many,  their  passports  are  ej 
fiscated.  and  they  generally  wind  up  sof 
Albanian  pimps,  who  force  them  to  wor 


The  brothel  strongman  "made  her  go  onstage  bruised  and  bleeding  and  cryi| 


Pristina's  deserted  streets  on  their  way  to 
raid  the  infamous  Miami  Beach  Club.  The 
convoy  passed  a  dead  dog  and  a  row  of 
overflowing  garbage  bins  and  the  de- 
stroyed post  office  and  groups  of  tough- 
looking  young  men  who  turned  to  stare  at 
the  S.UV.'s  as  they  went  by. 

The  owner  of  the  Miami  Beach,  Milam 
Maraj,  was  suspected  of  trafficking  in  wom- 
en and  forcing  them  into  prostitution.  What 
to  all  outward  appearances  was  a  regular 
strip  club  was,  in  fact,  a  brothel,  and  the 
girls  who  worked  there— teenagers  from  the 
former  Soviet  Union— were  in  all  likelihood 
being  held  in  conditions  amounting  to  virtu- 
al slavery.  Several  months  earlier,  Maraj  had 


the  two  bouncers  up  against  the  wall.  From 
there  they  moved  into  the  dimly  lit  bar  and 
screamed  for  more  light  as  they  pushed  the 
men  to  one  side  of  the  room  and  the 
women  to  the  other.  Maraj  hobbled  out  on 
his  crutches  and  played  host  with  as  charm- 
ing a  smile  as  he  could  muster.  "Please,  do 
your  jobs,"  he  invited,  sweeping  one  hand 
toward  the  girls,  who  were  already  sitting  at 
a  table,  waiting  to  be  questioned  by  the  po- 
lice. "There  is  no  problem.  You  will  see." 

And  in  fact  he  was  right.  An  hour  later 
the  police  left,  empty-handed.  Of  the  dozen 
or  so  girls  found  at  the  club  that  night,  not 
one  had  a  forged  visa,  not  one  had  entered 
the  country  illegally,  not  one  admitted  hav- 


brothels  to  pay  off  their  "debt,"  i.e..  wr 
cost  the  pimp  to  buy  them.  Not  surprisi 
the  system  is  set  up  so  that  that  is  virti 
impossible,  and  the  women  essentially 
come  trapped  in  the  dark,  violent  worl 
the  Albanian  Mafia.  A  moderately  attra 
young  woman  goes  for  around  $  1,000. 
ones  are  worth  more,  and  very  beautiful 
are  worth  more.  Moldovan  women  are 
ferred  because  they  are  particularly 
perate— the  living  wage  in  their  count 
calculated  at  $100  a  month,  and  the  ave 
income  is  a  quarter  of  that— and  they 
remarkably  beautiful.  Moldova  seen 
have  beautiful  women  the  way  Sierra  L 
has  diamonds— peculiar  national  treas 
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laven't  done  either  country  much  good, 
le  problem  with  investigating  human 
eking  in  Europe  is  that  the  women 
selves  often  deny  needing  help.  They 
30  scared,  manipulated,  or  desperate 
loney  to  dare  admit  anything  to  the 
e.  The  only  way  around  the  problem  is 
rcover  work,  but  the  UN.  mandate  in 
ivo  until  very  recently  did  not  include 
intelligence  gathering.  Journalists, 
:ver,  have  never  been  bound  by  such 
.  One  weekday  night  in  the  pouring 
photographer  Teun  Voeten  and  I  drove 
jf  Pristina  toward  the  Macedonian 
er,  where  there  are  dozens  of  brothels 
:d  away  in  the  smaller  towns.  We  were 
two  Albanian  translators,  Erol  and  Va- 
vho  spoke  Serbian  and  whose  appear- 


crawl.  Albanian  rebels  had  seized  a  large 
part  of  the  mountainous  border  between 
the  two  countries,  and  the  UN  peacekeep- 
ers were  building  up  their  presence  in  case 
they  had  to  intervene  on  short  notice.  Off 
in  the  distance  we  could  see  the  diffuse  yel- 
low glow  of  Camp  Bondsteel  reflecting  off 
the  cloud  cover.  Bondsteel  is  an  enormous 
American  base  built  close  to  a  nasty  little 
industrial  town  called  Ferizaj.  As  a  result, 
Ferizaj  has  an  inordinate  number  of  broth- 
els, and  at  a  gas  station  outside  of  town, 
with  the  rain  drumming  down  and  the 
trucks  roaring  past,  the  pump  attendant  ad- 
vised us  to  check  out  one  called  the  Apaci. 
It  had  the  best  girls  in  town,  he  said,  so 
that  was  where  all  the  American  officers 
went.  We  thanked  him  and  drove  around 


and  the  government.  "Those  who  have 
money  here  have  power,"  as  one  United 
Nations  police  officer  says.  "And  the  Ma- 
fia has  money."  Undercover  work  in  the 
brothels  is  dangerous,  and  attempting  a 
police  action  that  the  Mafia  doesn't  get 
tipped  off  to  is  extremely  difficult.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Mafia  is  deeply  intertwined 
with  the  Kosovo  Liberation  Army  (K.L.A.), 
which  fought  the  Serb  Army  and  then 
started  an  insurrection  in  Macedonia,  and 
it  has  access  to  plenty  of  weapons.  Last 
year  a  German  relief  worker  made  the 
mistake  of  talking  to  some  trafficked 
women  about  the  possibility  of  escape, 
and  that  night  someone  attempted  to 
throw  a  grenade  into  his  hotel  room.  It 
was  tossed  into  Room  69,  which  was 


only  ate  once  a  day  and  had  to  beg  toothpaste  and  soap  from  our  clients." 


let  them  pass  for  anything— Serb  or 
loan,  Kosovar  or  Macedonian.  Our 
Ivas  to  walk  into  a  brothel,  pretend  to 
rnerican  servicemen  in  Kosovo,  and 
ti  hour  or  two  with  one  of  the  women. 
fc  privacy  of  a  motel  room,  out  of 
Ifof  the  Albanian  Mafia,  which  runs 
Irothels— in  fact,  some  would  say, 
e  whole  country— we  could  inter- 
2  woman  with  a  tape  recorder  and 
real  story  of  how  she  got  there, 
highway  was  two  narrow  lanes  of 
n  I  pavement.  Convoys  of  trucks  blast- 
r  'i  us  in  the  oncoming  lane,  and  U.N. 
ifcand  armored  trucks  slowed  traffic 
tfig  south,  toward  Macedonia,  to  a 


the  ghastly  apartment  blocks  and  ruined 
factories  of  Ferizaj  until  we  found  a  low 
concrete  building  covered  in  camouflage 
netting.  It  had  a  photograph  of  an  Apache 
attack  helicopter  on  the  door.  We  parked 
by  some  railroad  tracks  and  walked  in. 

There  are  very  good  reasons  why 
something  amounting  to  slavery 
has  been  allowed  to  thrive  in 
the  middle  of  Europe.  Not  only 
is  the  Albanian  Mafia  notorious- 
ly violent— Kosovo  has  one  of 
the  highest  murder  rates  in  Eu- 
rope—but it  has  attempted  to  infiltrate 
and  buy  off  both  the  local  police  force 


empty;  the  relief  worker  was  staying  in 
Room  96. 

No  one  paid  us  much  attention  when 
we  walked  in.  There  was  a  group  of  tough- 
looking  Albanians  in  one  corner,  talking 
very  seriously  among  themselves,  and 
an  American  officer  in  uniform  in  an- 
other corner  with  his  back  to  the  wall. 
He  was  sitting  with  two  Albanian  trans- 
lators and  a  blonde  in  a  very  short  skirt 
who  was  feigning  interest  in  whatever 
he  was  saying.  Between  her  bad  En- 
glish and  the  music,  she  couldn't  have  un- 
derstood much.  We  sat  up  front  by  the 
stage  and  made  sure  that  the  bartender 
couldn't  get  a  clear  view  of  Teun,  who 
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had  a  small,  low-light  camera  in  his  pock- 
et. He  carefully  took  it  out  and  put  it 
under  his  hat. 

There  were  8  or  10  girls  ranged  at  the 
table  in  front  of  us.  drinking  soda  and 
smoking  cigarettes  and  barely  talking. 
Some  had  hair  dyed  jet  black,  and  the 
rest  had  hair  bleached  so  blond  it  almost 
looked  blue.  Occasionally  I'd  catch  one  of 
them  looking  at  us,  but  then  I'd  realize 
she  was  looking  right  through  us  and  was 
too  bored  even  to  make  eye  contact.  They 
sat  with  their  legs  crossed,  waiting  for 
their  next  shift  on  the  stage,  occasionally 
getting  up  without  much  enthusiasm  to  go 
talk  to  the  table  of  Albanian  men.  They 
were  pretty,  but  not  extraordinarily  so.  A 
couple  looked  to  be  straight  out  of  the 


she  would  speak  more  openly  than  the 
others.  ""Her,'"  I  said  to  Erol  before  she*d 
even  finished  her  dance.  Erol  waved  the 
bartender  over,  a  young  guy  with  his  hair 
bound  improbably  into  a  topknot,  and  ne- 
gotiated the  deal:  we  were  to  wait  until 
closing  time  and  then  go  out  to  our  car 
and  follow  the  security  guys  to  a  motel. 
The  girls  would  already  be  there.  Erol 
would  go  up  alone  at  a  cost  of  about 
$150.  If  he  wanted  to  take  her  home  with 
him  he  had  to  put  down  a  deposit  of  her 
full  price— $2,000— and  if  she  escaped  he 
would  forfeit  all  of  it. 

After  she  finished  her  dance  the  bar- 
tender sent  her  over  to  our  table.  She  was 
young— in  her  late  teens,  maybe— and  un- 
nervingly  self-possessed.  She  sat  there 


It  was  around  two  in  the  mor  ;g 
when  the  lights  went  up.  A  hard  m 
ly  rain  was  coming  down  outi'l 
and  the  place  had  cleared  out  e>  ■ 
for  us  and  the  thugs  and  the  jfl 
who  had  been  herded  into  the  1 
ner.  The  thugs  who  ran  them  j 
putting  on  their  leather  jackets.  We  | 
getting  ready  to  go  when  a  heavyset  n  1 
later  thought  by  UN.  investigators  t  « 
Bashkim  Beqiri— walked  in  the  door  ■ 
qiri  was  a  local  boxing  champion  1 
ran  a  strip  bar  called  Europe  2000.  1 
hand  jammed  in  his  pocket,  he  pla  f 
himself  before  an  Apaci  security  guy  I 
started  yelling.  The  security  guy  d  I 
say  much,  and  his  buddies  stood  aro» 
shifting  from  foot  to  foot  while  theii 


"What  would  I  do  about  my  family?  The  police  would  lock  up  one  guy,  and  tl 


their  beauty  and  vulnerable  because  of 


Romanian  peasantry— big,  strong  girls 
with  rough  faces  and  too  much  makeup  - 
but  one  stood  out  from  the  rest.  She  was 
petite  and  had  platinum-blond  hair  pulled 
back  tight  across  her  skull  and  dark  glossy 
lipstick  and  one  of  those  heartbreaking 
Slavic  faces— high  cheekbones,  dark  eyes, 
a  slightly  Asian  cast— that  you  remember 
for  years.  She  sat  off  by  herself,  oblivious 
to  everyone  around  her,  and  when  the  D.J. 
put  on  an  Algerian  song  called  "Aicha," 
she  stubbed  out  her  cigarette  and  got  up 
to  dance. 

There  was  something  different  about 
her— she  was  distant  from  the  other  girls, 
almost  disdainful.  I  thought  that  maybe 


playing  with  her  hair  and  smoking  ciga- 
rettes and  said  that  it  was  her  first  night 
at  the  Apaci  and  she  was  not  happy  to  be 
there.  She  also  said  that  her  name  was 
Niki  and  that  she  was  from  a  small  town 
in  Moldova.  (In  order  to  protect  her,  I 
have  changed  her  name.) 

""Where  did  you  work  before  here?"  I 
asked. 

""Banja  Luka." 

Banja  Luka  was  the  capital  of  Serb 
Bosnia,  the  site  of  some  of  the  worst  eth- 
nic cleansing  in  the  war. 

"'What  did  you  think  of  Banja  Luka?" 

"If  I  could  drop  a  bomb  on  Banja 
Luka."  she  said,  "I  would  do  it  tomorrow." 


looked  away  and  Beqiri  hollered.  I  £ 
Erol  what  was  going  on. 

"That  man  wants  his  money,"  Erol 
pered  back.  "He  says  he  wants  [$2 
right  now  or  he's  going  to  kill  the  gi: 

We  couldn't  tell  which  woman  he 
talking  about.  Beqiri  turned  and  wi 
out  the  door,  saying  he  would  be 
the  next  day.  The  security  guys  h< 
quick  council  and  then  herded  the  I 
en  outside  into  the  pouring  rain  to  a 
pie  of  late-model  BMWs  parked  ne 
the  railroad  tracks.  They  looked  d 
and  well-muscled,  and  they  sque 
themselves  into  a  couple  more  cars 
motioned  for  us  to  follow.  We  tr 
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i  in  our  car  through  the  dark  streets 
:rizaj  to  a  place  called  the  Muhaxhe- 
otel,  off  a  side  street  at  the  center  of 

le  Muhaxheri  was  a  slapdash  five- 
modern  building  with  a  cheap  plas- 
ign  outside  and  no  one  at  the  front 
The  thugs  got  out  of  their  cars  and 
:d  around  and  then  pulled  the  wom- 
lt  and  shoved  them  toward  the  door. 
)lice  car  drove  by  slowly  but  didn't 
One  of  the  men  motioned  to  Erol, 
got  out  of  our  car  and  nodded  to 
id  disappeared  into  the  motel.  An- 
r  carload  of  men  pulled  up  and 
into  the  Muhaxheri  and  came  out 
linutes  later  and  drove  off.  We  wait- 
n  hour  like  that,  the  rain  coming 


country's  borders.  A  massive  nato  bomb- 
ing campaign  finally  forced  the  Serbs  to 
concede  defeat,  and  they  withdrew  on 
June  10,  1999.  Within  hours,  approxi- 
mately 43,000  nato  troops  poured  into 
Kosovo  to  impose  order,  but  it  wasn't 
fast  enough.  Groups  of  young  Albanian 
toughs  were  already  patrolling  the  streets 
of  Pristina  and  other  large  towns,  estab- 
lishing control  in  a  society  that  had  been 
completely  sundered  by  the  Serb  occupa- 
tion. Already  in  a  position  of  power  be- 
cause they  had  helped  fund  and  arm  the 
K.L.A.,  the  Mafia  bought  off  local  offi- 
cials, infiltrated  the  police  force,  and  killed 
anyone  they  couldn't  intimidate. 

Kosovo  was,  and  still  is,  the  perfect 
place  to  base  a  criminal  network— chaotic, 


Adriatic  into  Italy.  An  estimated  10  percent 
of  the  population  of  Vlore  are  in  business 
with  the  local  Mafia,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
cars  on  the  streets  have  been  stolen  from 
Western  Europe. 

Worldwide,  the  effect  has  been  disas- 
trous. The  Balkan  drug  trade,  which  moves 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  heroin  destined 
for  Europe,  is  valued  at  an  estimated  $400 
billion  a  year.  By  early  2001  the  Albanian 
Mafia  had  muscled  its  competition  out  of 
the  way  and  all  but  taken  over  London's 
crime-ridden  red-light  district,  Soho.  Alban- 
ian organized  crime  has  established  al- 
liances with  the  Italian  Mafia  and  with 
criminal  gangs  in  Turkey.  In  February  2001 
an  Albanian  insurrection  started  in  Mace- 
donia, and  the  Mafia  quickly  moved  in  to 


0  more.  We'd  have  to  leave  the  country.  I  just  pretend  I  don't  see  anything." 
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ten  picked  up  by  traffickers,  and, 


t  in  Chisinau.  Right,  a  woman  who 
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an  occasional  car  pulling  up  and 
iriving  away,  and  Erol  never  emerged 
(he  motel. 

ar  has  been  good  for  the 
Albanian  Mafia.  In  Febru- 
ary and  March  1998,  Serb 
military  and  paramilitary 
forces  carried  out  a  series 
of  massacres  in  the  Dreni- 
ca  region  of  central  Kosovo 
dckly  grew  into  a  massive  campaign 
lie  cleansing.  By  the  time  NATO  in- 
;d  a  year  later,  as  many  as  10.000 
Albanians  had  been  killed  and 
imated  800,000  driven  across  the 


violent,  and  ringed  by  porous  borders.  Lo- 
cal and  international  authorities  can't  hope 
to  control  the  trafficking  routes.  To  the 
north  are  Serb  gangsters  who  work  closely 
with  the  Russian  Mafia  and  are  only  too 
happy  to  overlook  old  ethnic  hatreds  in  the 
interest  of  business.  To  the  east  are  Bulgar- 
ian moutri—  "thick-necks,"  mostly  graduates 
of  wrestling  schools— who  work  for  security 
firms  that  double  as  racketeering  outfits. 
Criminal  clans  in  Albania  proper,  given 
free  rein  by  a  corrupt,  bankrupt,  and  utter- 
ly impotent  government,  have  taken  over 
the  port  town  of  Vlore  and  use  500- 
horsepower  inflatable  rafts  called  scafi  to 
run  illegal  immigrants  and  drugs  across  the 


help  arm  and  pay  for  the  guerrilla  move- 
ment that  went  from  several  hundred  to  sev- 
eral thousand  men  in  a  matter  of  months. 
In  some  cases,  Mafia  bosses  simply  became 
local  rebel  commanders  and  funded  their 
military  operations  through  criminal  en- 
terprises that  could  operate  much  more  ef- 
fectively under  the  cover  of  war. 

The  Organization  for  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe  (O.S.C.E.)— part  of 
the  temporary  governing  body  in  Kosovo- 
estimates  that  around  200,000  women 
each  year  are  trafficked  from  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  Central  Asia,  most  of  them  as 
prostitutes.  The  value  of  their  services  has 
been  estimated  at  continued  on  page  u,: 
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the  clean-cut  Southern  California  jocks  who  surf  Todos  Santos; 
tdog,"  daredevils  from  the  north  who  ride  the  waves  of  Maverick's; 
lton,  who  made  his  name  on  Maui's  monster  reefs, 
extreme  world  of  big-wave  surfing,  a  sport  that  lies 
between  obsession  and  religion,  in  which  death  lurks 
inside  waves  as  tall  as  a  six-story  building. 
^NIA  PERETZ  soaks  up  the  culture  and  the  debate 
wer  who  has  taken  the  most  terrifying  ride 
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ome  guys  are  just  ob- 


sessed with  size.  You  can  tell  them  that 
size  doesn't  matter,  that  it's  all  about  the 
motion  of  the  ocean,  and  personality  is 
what  counts  anyway.  But  to  Laird,  Snips, 
and  Flea,  among  the  world's  top  big-wave 
surfers,  it's  all  about  being  huge,  and  the 
guy  with  the  biggest  and  most  terrifying 
one  wins.  It's  a  contest  not  just  of  world- 
class  tan  and  muscle  but  of  beachfront 
philosophies  that  get  to  the  fundamental 
question  about  surfing.  Is  it  a  religion?  A 
sport?  Or  just  a  way  for  slackers  to  post- 
pone adulthood? 

In  the  mid-20th  century,  big-wave  surf- 
ing emerged  as  a  distinct  branch  of  surf- 
ing—an activity  exclusively  for  extremists, 
those  heroic  and  nuts  enough  to  tempt 
death  on  a  regular  basis.  Today's  big-wave 
surfers  look  to  Greg  Noll,  a  thick-necked, 
cheeseburger-loving  man  known  as  "Da 
Bull,"  as  their  Babe  Ruth.  On  December  4, 
1969,  Noll  was  one  of  a  handful  of  men  in 
the  water  at  a  Hawaii  break  called  Maka- 
ha.  It  was  dubbed  "the  swell  of  the  centu- 
ry" and  the  waves  were  so  large  that  local 
homes  were  being  evacuated.  After  pad- 
dling out  and  contemplating  for  an  hour  his 
will  to  live  versus  his  desire  to  ride  what 
might  be  the  largest  wave  ever  surfed,  he 
went  for  it.  Lying  belly-down  on  his  board, 
he  furiously  paddled— "as  if  the  devil  him- 
self was  on  my  ass,"  he  wrote  in  his  auto- 
biography, Da  Bull—  onto  a  30-foot  wall  of 
water  coming  his  way.  Incredibly,  he  caught 
it.  He  got  to  his  feet,  assumed  his  tanker 
stance,  and  beelined  it  down  the  face.  Be- 
fore the  lip  came  crashing  down  on  him, 
he  pushed  off  the  back  of  the  board,  skid- 
ded hard  across  the  water,  and  then  got 
slammed  by  the  wave's  explosion.  It  was 
probably  the  largest  wave  ever  ridden,  and 
Noll  was  wise  enough  to  know  that  he 
could  never  top  himself.  He  packed  up  his 
life  and  headed  for  Alaska,  where  he  be- 
came a  fisherman. 

His  record  stood  for  25  years,  becoming 
more  venerable  and  sought  after  with  each 
passing  season.  (The  quest  is  described  in 
detail  in  Matt  Warshaw's  Maverick's.)  Sev- 
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enties  surf  legend  Gerry  Lopez  and  his 
crew  would  charge  up  the  giant  swells  that 
periodically  form  over  the  monstrous  Maui 
reef  called  Jaws,  only  to  turn  back  minutes 
later  with  their  tails  between  their  legs.  New 
big-wave  spots,  such  as  Todos  Santos,  a  de- 
serted island  12  miles  off  the  coast  of  Baja 
California,  and  Maverick's,  a  hellish  break 
near  Half  Moon  Bay,  just  south  of  San 
Francisco,  were  discovered  in  the  late  80s 
and  early  90s,  which  gave  fresh— but  false- 
hope.  In  1994  the  pursuit  turned  tragic 
when  Mark  Foo,  one  of  the  best,  wiped  out 
and  drowned  at  Maverick's,  most  likely  be- 
cause he  was  held  underwater  by  a  wave 
in  the  20-  to  30-foot  range.  As  Hawaii's  big- 
wave  icon  Brock  Little  once  said,  "You  have 
to  believe  that  it's  mind  over  matter.  But 
sometimes  there's  just  too  much  matter." 

Then  there  was  Laird.  A  six- 
foot-three-inch  chiseled  block 
of  manliness,  Laird  Hamil- 
ton had  jumped  off  125- 
foot  cliffs,  wrestled  tigers, 
paddled  the  English  Channel 
on  a  paddleboard,  and  gen- 
erally established  himself  as  the  god  of 
Doing  Cool  Shit.  The  stepson  of  famous 
competitive-surfing  stylist  Bill  Hamilton, 
who  settled  in  Hawaii,  Laird  decided  at  an 
early  age  against  competition,  preferring 
"to  make  surfing  more  of  an  artistic  ex- 
pression." But  surpassing 
Noll's  record,  it  seems,  was 
an  art  project  worth  tak- 
ing on.  While  windsurfing 
breaks  on  the  outer  reefs 
of  the  Hawaiian  islands, 
he  realized  the  advantage 
of  speed  in  traveling  across 
big,  bumpy  waves.  So  one 
day  in  1992  he  and  fellow 
big-surf  chasers  Buzzy  Ker- 
box  and  Darrick  Doerner 
loaded  up  their  boards  and 
drove  out  to  an  Oahu  break 
called  Backyards,  as  they'd 
done  many  times  before.  Only, 
this  time  they  took  with  them 
an  inflatable,  motorized  Zodi- 
ac skiff.  With  Kerbox  at  the 
helm,  they  motored  out  past 
the  "lineup,"  where  the  surfers 
hang  out  waiting  to  charge  the 
oncoming  wave.  Laird  got  on 
his  board  and  grabbed  a  nylon 
water-ski  rope  tied  to  the  boat. 
The  Zodiac  made  a  few  circles, 
pulling  him  around  slowly.  Then, 
as  a  swell  was  mounting,  Kerbox 
opened  the  throttle  and  whipped 
Laird  onto  the  crest  of  the  wave  at 
a  speed  of  30  miles  an  hour.  Laird 


released  the  rope  and  rode  the  face 
the  deep,  safe  waters  of  the  channel. 
It  wasn't  gnarly,  it  wasn't  insane  I 
waves  were  only  15  feet  or  so— but  it 
the  beginning  of  an  era.  "We  realized 
this  was  a  whole  new  frontier,"  recalls  L 
Over  the  next  few  months,  they  towec 
another  into  bigger  and  bigger  wa1 
to  20,  25  feet,  whizzing  down  the  I 
faster  than  they'd  ever  done  before, 
surfers'  true  speed  (between  35  an« 
miles  per  hour)  combined  with  the  s 
of  the  wave  (about  25  m.p.h.)  gave 
the  sensation  of  going  50,  60  m.p.l 
1993  they  conquered  Jaws,  where  f 
record  was  finally  beaten,  by  Dave  Kal 
who  surfed  a  35-footer  there  (and  I 
would  later  become  one  of  Laird's  t< 
partners).  But  it  was  Laird  who  can 
own  Jaws,  mastering  40-foot  barrel: 
"tubes"),  and  founding  something 
cult.  Anyone  who  wants  to  understand 
religion  of  Laird  need  look  no  farther 
his  new,  self-produced  DVD,  Laird.  "I 
keep  watching  that  spray,  it  transa 
into  something  else,"  says  Doerneii 
chief  "brah"  (trusted  posse  member^ 
occasional  tow-in  partner,  in  voice-ov 
Laird  conquers  one  water  monster  i 
another.  "There's  hidden  things  in  tfc 
And,  lo  and  behold,  at  the  climax  o 
film,  a  massive  barrel  erupts,  and 
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Laird  emerged  from  50  feet  of 

white  water,  the  stance  untouched. 
That  night,  he  cried  like  a  baby. 
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digitally  superimposed  on  its  mist— ever  so 
subtly,  so  as  to  seem  supernatural— is  the 
enormous  face  of  Laird.  "It's  almost  like 
he  is  as  awesome  as  the  wave,"  says  Doer- 
ner,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it. 

As  the  good  news  of  Laird's 
and  Kalama's  and  Doer- 
ner's  conquests  went  forth, 
the  tow-in  virus  spread 
from  Hawaii  to  California 
to  Australia.  Some  scoffed 
that  it  was  cheating— they 
were  using  a  machine,  for  God's  sake.  But 
the  lure  of  size  is  irresistible.  The  race  was 
on  to  become  the  new  size  king,  and  it's 
ongoing  today—  The  Right  Stuff  "m  Billabong 
wet  suits.  Its  heroes,  such  as  Laird,  are 
lovingly  chronicled  in  surf  magazines  and 
slapped  with  logos. 

The  popular  favorite  in  the  big-wave 
race  is  Mike  "Snips"  Parsons,  Southern 
California's  premier  big-wave  surfer.  He's 
37  years  old,  six  feet  tall,  and  he's  as 
ESPN-ready  as  they  come.  He  smells  like 
clean  laundry  and  loves  his  parents.  He's 
quite  possibly  the  friendliest  person  in  the 
entire  state.  His  San  Clemente  home  is 
spartan  and  tidy,  and  the  closest  thing 
to  an  illegal  substance  lying  around  is 
iced  tea.  He's  routinely  called  "the  Richie 
Cunningham  of  surfing."  His  dog  is  a 


happy  yellow  Lab  that  he  named  Sunny. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  positive-thinking 
jocks,  Snips's  interest  in  gear  knows  no 
bounds.  He  keeps  everything  in  an  enor- 
mous, well-lit  garage,  organized  to  Marine 
perfection.  There's  a  rack  of  30  wet  suits, 
and  stacks  of  large  plastic  crates,  each  clear- 
ly marked,  containing  booties,  gloves,  ropes, 
and  radio  equipment.  In  the  center  of  the 
garage  sits  his  "watercraft."  "The  one  word 
we  don't  use  is  Jet  Ski,"  Snips  explains  cor- 
porately,  "because  that  means  it's  Kawa- 
saki and  we're  sponsored  by  Polaris."  It 
looks  like  a  big  Harley-Davidson  without 
wheels.  On  the  back  wall  are  Snips's  surf- 
boards; there  are  about  30  of  them,  hang- 
ing in  order  of  ascending  size.  He  takes 
down  one  of  the  kind  made  for  tow-in  surf- 
ing—a short,  pointy  thing  with  foot  straps— 
and  cheerfully  explains  how  it  is  superior 
to  the  regular,  paddle-in  big-wave  board. 
"This  will  turn  and  perform,"  he  says.  "It's 
shorter,  narrower,  heavier.  It's  more  like  a 
water  ski,  so  when  you're  stuck  in  a  wave, 
you  can  turn  and  go  all  over  these  waves." 
He  puts  the  board  back  up  and  shakes  his 
head.  "It's  incredible,  the  advancement  from 
those  to  this.  It's  just  day  and  night." 

And  the  improved  gear  might  just  save 
his  life.  In  1994,  on  his  first  day  surfing  at 
Maverick's,  he  helped  retrieve  the  dead 

body  of  expert  big-wave  man  Mark  Foo. 

"It  was  a  real  reality  check  for  all  of  us," 

Snips  says.  "It  took  me  about  a  year  to 
get  my  nerve  back.  .  .  .  I'm  more  calcu- 
lated now.  I  feel  better  prepared,  and 
I  have  better  equipment." 

Snips  wouldn't  be  where  he  is  today 
without  Brad  Gerlach  (nickname, 
"Ger";  pronunciation,  "Grr"),  the 
man  whom  he  tows  into  the  waves. 


WATER  WALL 

Opposite,  Laird  Hamilton  cuts  his  way 

down  a  big  one  at  Jaws,  off  Maui. 

Above,  Barney  Barron  slips  out  of  his 

suit;  right.  Flea  Virostko  takes  a 

break  from  the  surf  with  a  friend. 
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The  reason  we  surf,"  says  Snips, 

"is  to  sit  in  a  quiet  place. 
Its  kind  of  our  church." 
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SURFIN'  U.S.A.,  2002 
(1)  Boards  in  the  sand  at  Laguna 
Beach.  (2)  Snips  catches  air  at 
Todos  Santos,  off  Baja  California. 
(3)  Left  to  right,  Snips,  Bamey, 
Flea,  Ger,  Josh  Loya,  and  Skindog 
Collins  ride  to  the  beach.  (4)  Doemer 
and  Hamilton  surfing  Hawaii's  outer 
reefs.  (5)  Bamey  gives  Flea  a  beer 
bath.  (6)  A  Laguna  bonfire  with,  left 
to  right,  Bill  Sharp,  Flea,  Skindog, 
Snips,  Ger,  Bamey,  Loya,  and 
friends.  (7)  Sharp  over  a  plate  of 
grub.  (8)  Greg  Noll  ponders 
the  surf  at  Pipeline,  Oahu,  Hawaii. 

(9)  Snips,  Skindog,  Loya,  Ger, 
Flea,  and  Bamey  show  some  skin. 

(10)  Snips  is  towed  into  the  big 
surf  at  Todos  Santos. 
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"It  s  a  little  bit  Jacques  Cousteau  and  a  little  bit  Chuck  Yeager 


and  who  in  turn  tows  him  into  the  waves. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  they  were  fierce  rivals  on 
the  competition  circuit,  trying  to  outdo  each 
other  on  style  points.  Ger,  the  cocky  party 
boy,  despised  Snips,  the  apple-polisher. 
But  a  few  years  back  they  crossed  paths, 
and  with  a  little  help  from  Snips,  Ger 
straightened  up  his  act,  got  a  Jon  Bon  Jovi 
makeover,  and  now  has  a  love  for  Gucci. 
With  Ger's  emphasis  on  style  and  Snips's 
quarterback  calculation,  they  are  the  dream 
team  of  the  big-wave  set,  considered  the 
best  technical  surfers  in  the  world.  Still, 
when  the  moment  calls  for  it,  Snips  can  get 
as  philosophical  as  Pete  Sampras.  "The 
reason  we  surf,"  he  says  after  some 
thought,  "is  to  sit  in  a  quiet  place.  It's  kind 
of  our  church." 

Their  Northern  California  ri- 
vals aren't  buying  the 
corny  stuff.  "Snips  is  a 
full-on  porn  addict.  He'll 
have  sex  with  chicks  in 
front  of  everybody.  Puts  on 
the  whips  and  chains.  But 
you  didn't  hear  it  from  Skindog!"  says  Ken 
"Skindog"  Collins,  a  rambunctious  chat- 
terbox who,  with  a  longish  face  and  ran- 
dom chin  whiskers,  might  be  the  badass 
brother  of  Shaggy  from  Scooby-Doo. 

Not  all  surfers  are  white-bread,  well- 
adjusted  jocks  like  Mike  and  Brad.  Skindog 
is  part  of  a  different  scene  of  world-class 
big-wave  surfers— the  modern,  gnarly  beach 
bums.  They  have  gathered  in  the  small  clap- 
board Santa  Cruz  home  of  Darryl  "Flea" 
Virostko  to  take  part  in  the  key  surfer  ritual 
of  getting  totally  wasted  on  Corona  and  pot. 
Skindog's  tow-in  partner  is  Josh  Loya,  a  lum- 
bering hunk  in  flip-flops  who  moves  slowly 
and  speaks  even  slower,  and  is  so  good- 
looking  the  boys  call  him  "maggot  face." 

"Brad  just  got  his  hair  done,"  Skindog 
reports.  "Little  highlights.  Gnarly." 

"Hey,  did  Brad  have  one  of  those  nice 
little  sweaters  he  bought  in  France?"  asks 
Shawn  "Barney"  Barron,  the  mascot  of  the 
group — slightly  hapless  but  beloved.  His 
meandering  conversation  about  Kate  Moss, 
Indonesians,  his  painting,  the  nature  of 
love,  and  "boobies"  might  be  annoying 
were  it  not  so  heartfelt.  ("We  try  to  rag  on 
him,"  Skindog  says  about  Barney.  "See 
that  smile?  You  can't  break  it.") 

The  ringleader,  the  chief  shit  slinger,  and 
the  gnarliest  surfer  and  surfer  dude  is  Bar- 
ney's tow-in  partner.  Flea.  He's  holding 
court,  slouched  into  the  couch,  roughly 
stroking  his  black  boxer-pit  bull.  Passion. 
"This  is  Vanity  Fair, "  says  Barney,  apro- 
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pos  of  nothing,  as  he  enjoys  his  second 
joint  of  the  afternoon.  "They  cater  to  an 
immense  population  of  yuppies." 

"I  don't  care  what  she  writes,"  says  Flea. 
And  why  should  he?  His  picture  is  all  over 
the  surfing  magazines,  and  he  already  gets 
laid  constantly.  He  is  the  Tommy  Lee  of 
surfing— strangely  magnetic,  yet  smelling  of 
beer  and  utterly  careless,  especially  when  it 
comes  to  giant  waves.  Flea  and  the  gang, 
who  call  themselves  "the  dark  stars"  or 
"the  west  siders,"  and  whom  others  call 
"the  vermin,"  have  training  regimens  far 
more  traditional  than  their  Southern  Cali- 
fornia rivals.  Snips  and  Ger  keep  in  prime 
shape  and  practice  wipeout  survival  by 
holding  their  breath  for  minutes  at  a  time. 
"I  beat  off  a  lot,"  says  Flea. 

Sam  George,  the  editor  of  Surfer  maga- 
zine, whose  job  it  is  to  think  about  such 
things,  says  about  Flea,  "He's  not  the  best 
surfer  of  the  bunch,  but  he  surfs  with  such 
reckless,  heedless  abandon  that  it  can't  be 
explained." 

Jonathan  Paskowitz,  a  member  of  the 
Paskowitz-family  surf  camp  in  San  Cle- 
mente,  California,  and  something  of  a  wild 
man  himself,  has  never  seen  anything  like 
Flea.  "I've  seen  him  paddle  out  through 
the  lineup  at  beach  breaks  in  Oaxaca,  Mex- 
ico, and  then  have  the  fin  [of  his  board] 
cut  his  finger  to  the  bone,"  says  Pasko- 
witz. "He  just  duct-taped  it  with  the  pink 
meat  sticking  -out  between  the  fingers,  and 

paddled  back  out Not  only  that,  he's 

doing  this  on  three  hours  of  sleep,  and 
half  a  bottle  of  tequila." 

Flea's  waves  make  him  one  of  the  most 
talked-about  tow-in  surfers  in  the  world 
and  a  perennial  top  contender  in  the  big- 
wave  contests— contests  with  names  such  as 
the  Men  Who  Ride  Mountains,  the  XXL, 
and  the  biggest  one  of  all,  the  Billabong 
Odyssey,  a  three-year  global  expedition  for 
the  elusive  100-foot  wave— all  of  which 
involve  a  cash  reward,  usually  in  the  five 
figures.  But  to  Flea  it's  not  about  the  mon- 
ey. "If  you  wipe  out,  you  die,"  he  says, 
summing  up  the  sponsors'  attitude.  "But 
we'll  give  you  four  grand  a  year!" 

Laird  Hamilton  surfs  Hawaii;  Snips  and 
Ger  surf  sunny  Todos  Santos;  the  west 
siders  surf  Maverick's,  whose  colors  are 
brown  and  gray.  Backed  by  sheer  cliffs 
and  a  craggy  shoreline,  it's  exposed  to 
winds  and  storms  coming  from  every  di- 
rection. The  area  where  the  waves  crash, 
called  the  "bowl,"  is  a  vicious  cauldron. 
Rock  formations— above  the  surface  and 
hidden  below— jut  up  willy-nilly.  Seals  are 
commonplace,  which  means  that  sharks 


are,  too.  The  water  gets  as  cold  as 
high  40s.  The  surfers'  ears  pop,  their  vi: 
blurs,  they  get  ice-cream  headaches, 
that's  not  all.  "Our  nuts  gets  so  cold," 
Flea.  "They're  up  in  my  belly  and  si 
And  then  there  are  the  waves,  which  cl 
to  30,  40,  sometimes  50  feet.  "I'm  nott 
ing  The  Perfect  Storm, "  says  Barney  of 
first  time  he  laid  eyes  on  Maverick's.  " 
it  felt  like  it.  On  the  horizon,  a  big  wa1 
water."  It  was  a  challenge  that  took  tl 
years  to  work  up  to. 

They  started  at  their  local  Santa  C 
break,  Steamer  Lane,  a  greener,  ger 
spot  that  breaks  anywhere  from  2  tc( 
feet.  When  Skindog  and  Josh  L 
weren't  "snappin  on"  Barney  and  Fie 
the  neighborhood  Ben  and  Jerry's  ("S' 
dog  was  the  older  fucking  dick  face," 
Flea,  who  at  17  was  four  feet  nine), 
guys  were  surfing,  usually  as  a  group. ' 
pushed  each  other  to  ride  6-foot  wa 
10-foot  waves,  12-foot  waves,"  says  S 
dog.  "Once  you've  graduated  from  LI 
Maverick's  is  like  going  to  college."  1 
first  surfed  it  11  years  ago,  and  Flea  i 
on  drugs.  "I  was  20  and  on  acid,"  he  i 
"I  was  psyched." 

He  was  not  as  psyc. 
seven  years  later,  in  1' 
After  getting  crushed 
a  Maverick's  wave 
flung  into  the  pin 
churning  white  w« 
Flea  was  thrown  in 
direction  of  the  rocks,  and  his  It 
(which  attaches  one  foot  to  the  board 
caught  on  an  outcropping.  Underw 
and  thrashing  about,   Flea  frantic 
reached  for  his  leash,  reached  for  the 
face,  reached  for  anything.  He  finally 
his  head  above  water  and  gasped. 
Another  wave  came  crashing  down, 
ing  him  under.  Six  more  explosions 
lowed,  until  a  rush  of  water  loosened 
leash  and  washed  him  to  the  shore 
thought  I  was  dead,"  says  Flea,  who 
carried  home  in  the  fetal  position. 
like  a  big  fat  lady  sitting  on  your  he 
The  day  is  immortalized  in  a  large 
spirited  painting  Barney  made  for  1 
which  hangs  on  the  wall.  It's  Flea  ri 
through  a  barrel  and,  hovering  above 
pernaturally,  a  pair  of  giant  breasts. 
One  thing  Flea  learned  that  day  wi 
take  off  his  leash  before  going  near 
rocks.  He  also  brought  his  fearlessne 
bear  in  a  new  role— that  of  lifesaver.  A  r 
tow-in  driver  has  less  than  20  seconi 
zoom  into  "the  impact  zone"  gobblin 
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tie  bit  MTV  Jackass"  says  Sharp      **/  ' 


rfer  in  distress,  grab  hold  of  whatever 
of  him  is  visible,  haul  him  onto  the 
>ki,  and  get  out  before  the  next  wave 
Often  hell  can  break  loose— the  ven- 
us  white  water  can  make  mincemeat 
le  Jet  Ski,  throwing  the  driver  into  the 
;  icy  nightmare  as  his  partner— and 
y  a  driver  has  stood  by,  paralyzed  with 
as  his  fellow  surfer  got  seriously  "rag- 
;d"  or  "Maytagged."  For  Flea,  it  be- 
2  a  calling.  "If  I'm  on  my  Jet  Ski,  and 
:  someone  getting  hit,  I'll  go  in,"  he 

"I  hate  the  fucking  faggot,  hate  the 
so  much,  but  it's  a  life." 
n  December  22,  2000,  a  day  of  rough 

Flea  rescued   one  of  Maverick's 
time  paddle-in  devotees,  Grant  Wash- 
,  who  wiped  out 
is  only  tow-in  ride 

"When  I  came 
)f  the  wipeout,  the 
:  that  was  in  front 
le  was  the  biggest 
:  I've  ever  seen," 

Washburn,    who 
d  himself  buried  by 
it  50  feet  of  unfor- 
g  foam.  "I  was  like, 
ny  God,  I  could  nev- 
ive  gotten  myself  into 
position  under  my 
power— I  wouldn't 
have  risked  it— but 
I  am,'  and  nobody 
rescue  you  at  all.  .  .  . 
ked  up,  'Oh  my  God, 
I't  know  what  to  do.' " 
e  or  four  more  waves 
b  rolling  over  him. 
eone  grabbed  hold  of 
and  yanked  his  body  onto  the  Ski.  "I 
:d  and  saw— I  said,  'That's  Flea,  of 
;e.  Nobody  else  is  going  to  drive  into 
He  just  doesn't  care.'" 

rhe  saving  of  Washburn's  life 
was  just  a  footnote  in  the 
legend  Flea  made  for  him- 
self that  day.  It  was  late 
morning,  and  a  set  of  swells 
moved  in  that  were  among 
the  biggest  anyone  had  ever 
lat  Maverick's,  cresting  and  break- 
»  unpredictable  ways  over  the  reef, 
id  as  the  crew  was  that  day,  many 
jback — it  was  just  too  ominous.  Josh 
I' the  low-energy  hunk),  who  was  tow- 
Mea  at  the  time,  whipped  him  onto 
loot  crest,  and  Flea  headed  down 
1  e  the  lip  beginning  to  curl  overhead. 
¥  different  surfer,  this  would  have 


been  enough;  he  would  have 
headed  down  into  the  flat- 
ter, safer  water  to  end  what 
would  have  been  a  rad  ride. 
But  Flea  cut  back,  up  to- 
ward the  lip  once  again,  and 
into  "the  pocket,"  the  arc 
right  beneath  the  cresting 
lip— a  fairly  safe  move  on 
a  smaller  wave,  an  insane 
move  on  a  colossus  like  this. 
Flea  was  going  for  the  tube 
("getting  shacked"  or  "the 
green  room"),  which  is  the 
surfing  equivalent  of  an 
orgasm.  Then  something 
happened  that 


WISH  YOU  WERE  HERE 
Above,  Skindog  Collins 
and  Josh  Loya  take  a 
"coldie"  break  on  the  rocks; 
left,  Snips,  Barney,  Ger, 
Loya,  Flea,  and  Skindog 
at  Laguna  Beach. 


surfers  dread:  the  "clam- 
shell," when  the  lip  section  in  front  of  the 
surfer  doesn't  break  smoothly  and  gradual- 
ly, but  chomps  down  suddenly,  eating  up 
the  surfer  in  one  ruthless  bite,  like  Jonah 
and  the  whale.  "It  just  threw  down  like 
a  Hawaii  Five-0  nightmare,"  says  Barney, 
Flea's  emotional  brah.  "I  just  watched 
that  and  I  couldn't  believe  it. . . .  I  was 
fucking  scared,  man.  My  friends  and  I  go, 
'Oh  my  God,  this  thing  could  kill  him.' " 

It's  a  ride  that's  gone  down  in  history- 
huge  in  size,  huger  in  gnarliness.  In  a  phone 
conversation  later,  Barney  says,  "I'm  look- 
ing at  the  photo  now— it's  actually  on  my 
refrigerator.  He  is  just  a  mere  speck  on  a 
gigantic  Saint  Bernard."  He  starts  panting 
a  bit.  "I'm  getting  all  nervous.  When  you 
start  talking  about  this  shit,  it  makes  you 
rushed." 

As  Flea  and  Barney  and  Loya  basked 
in  the  rush  of  Flea's  50 -foot  wave,  in  New- 


port Beach,  Bill  Sharp,  the 
editor  of  a  surf  'zine  called 
Surf  News,  got  a  jolt  of 
his  own.  He  was  on  his 
computer  doing  what  he 
did  every  day  for  a  few 
hours:  tracking  the  weather  around 
the  globe.  He  noticed  that  a  storm  he  had 
had  his  eye  on  off  the  coast  of  Japan  was 
traveling  across  the  Pacific,  along  the  jet 
stream.  He  checked  the  satellite  reading 
that  picked  up  wave  height— 20-foot  seas, 
it  said,  winds  60  to  70  miles  per  hour.  He 
lost  his  breath.  It  was  the  storm  he'd  been 
awaiting  for  years. 

As  editor  of  Surfing  magazine  in  the 
80s,  Sharp  had  spent  countless  hours 
looking  at  charts  and  maps,  usually  with 
his  friend  Larry  "Flame"  Moore,  the  mag- 
azine's photo  editor.  In  the  late  80s,  they 
spotted  something  105  miles  off  the 
coast  of  San  Diego  that  they'd  never 
noticed  before— Cortes  Bank,  a  5,000-foot 
underwater  sea  mountain,  or  "seamount," 
that  never  makes  it  to  the  water's  sur- 
face, but  comes  to  within  three  feet.  "We 
thought.  Well,  you  know  what?  Waves 
have  to  break  out  there,  don't  they?"  re- 
calls Sharp.  He  and  continued  on  page  159 
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YeS,  the  merger  of  AOL  and  Time  Warner  created  the  world's 

gest  media  company.  It  also  produced  a  corporate  civil  war,  a  70  percent  drop  in 

stock  value,  one  of  the  biggest  write-offs  ($54  billion)  in  history,  and  the 

"early  retirement"  of  Gerald  Levin.  Now  an  uneasy  troika— 

ew  C.E.O.  Richard  Parsons,  chairman  Steve  Case,  and  C.O.O.  Bob  Pittman— 

is  scrambling  to  reboot.  NINA  MUNK  investigates 


i  n  the  fall  of  2001,  at  an  otherwise  ordinary 
meeting  of  AOL  Time  Warner's  board  of  directors,  Ted  Turner 
blew  up.  Banging  his  fist  on  the  long  conference  table,  yelling  for 
all  he  was  worth  (which  was  less  each  day).  Turner,  AOL  Time 
Warner's  largest  individual  shareholder,  turned  on  chief  execu- 
tive officer  Gerald  Levin,  accusing  him  of  incompetence  and 
negligence.  Levin,  Turner  alleged,  had  destroyed  the  company— 
personally.  He  had  demoralized  its  employees.  He  had  encour- 
aged rivalry  between  divisions.  Raging,  Turner  loudly  reminded 
the  15  other  directors  of  one  hard  fact:  in  just  four  months,  AOL 
Time  Warner's  stock  price  had  been  halved.  Now,  Turner  insisted, 
the  board  had  to  intervene.  Jerry  Levin  had  to  be  fired. 

Turner's  outburst  was  followed  by  silence.  According  to  an  in- 
sider with  knowledge  of  the  meeting,  not  one  of  the  assembled 
AOL  Time  Warner  directors  defended  Levin,  not  even  Levin  him- 
self. Seemingly  unruffled,  his  thin  face  expressionless,  his.  nar- 
row shoulders  bent.  Levin  didn't  respond.  As  though  nothing 
unusual  had  just  occurred  at  the  Rockefeller  Center  headquar- 
ters of  the  world's  most  powerful  media  and  entertainment  com- 
pany, the  next  item  on  the  agenda  was  introduced. 

By  all  accounts,  it  was  an  extraordinary  moment.  "Shocking"  is 
the  adjective  used  by  the  insider.  In  a  nutshell,  I  was  told,  "it  was 
like  realizing  the  emperor  has  no  clothes."  Turner's  direct  attack 
on  Levin  that  day  forced  AOL  Time  Warner's  board  of  directors 
to  see  the  obvious:  Levin  had  to'be  replaced,  fast.  Reacting  quick- 
ly, AOL  Time  Warner's  chairman,  Steve  Case,  gathered  together 
his  loyal  lieutenants.  By  November  a  plot  was  being  hatched  to  get 
rid  of  Levin  and  yet  help  him  salvage  his  ego.  By  the  time  Case, 
43,  confronted  the  62-year-old  Levin  privately,  it  was  all  over.  This 
just  isn't  working.  Case  told  him.  Levin  apparently  agreed. 

On  December  5,  2001,  seemingly  out  of  the  blue,  Levin  made 
a  stunning  announcement:  he  intended  to  take  early  retirement; 
as  of  May  2002  he  would  no  longer  be  C.E.O.  of  AOL  Time 
Warner.  That  same  evening,  interviewed  on  CNN's  Lou  Dobbs 
Moneyline,  Levin  talked  about  his  reasons  for  leaving  the  compa- 
ny. Nothing  was  said  about  his  being  pushed  out.  "I  need  to  find 
out— people  should  understand— I'm  not  just  a  C.E.O.  corporate 
person,"  Levin  said.  "I  am  a  real  human  being.  I  have  strong 


feelings  about  things."  Sounding  from  time  to  time  as  tho 
he  were  talking  to  Oprah  Winfrey,  even  appearing  to  be  on 
verge  of  tears,  Levin  made  a  public  confession:  "I  want  the  p 
ry  back  in  my  life." 

Professing  poetry  is  not  out  of  character  for  Levin,  whc 
cently  turned  63.  Dropped  into  the  few  interviews  he's  granted 
the  years  are  learned  allusions:  to  the  Bible,  to  Albert  Can 
and,  in  an  interview  with  Architectural  Digest,  to  Heracleitus, 
pre-Socratic  philosopher.  Nevertheless,  despite  Levin's  pi  j 
sophical  leanings— and  despite  his  testimony  that  Septen  jj 
11  had  reopened  the  wound  left  by  the  1997  murder  of  his 
Jonathan— plenty  of  informed  people  weren't  buying  the  stc  I 
about  needing  to  reclaim  his  individuality.  After  all,  only  a  I 
months  earlier,  he  had  said  on  CNN's  Larry  King  Live,  "At  sJ 
point,  I'm  going  to  retire.  But  not  in  the  near  future.  I  love  \t 
I  do."  In  fact,  one  well-connected  source  told  me  Levin  hac 
cently  asked  the  AOL  Time  Warner  board  to  extend  his  contnl 

Still,  for  months  no  one  at  AOL  Time  Warner  let  slip  the 
reasons  behind  Levin's  sudden  departure  (though  no  one  I  s[t 
to  flatly  denied  the  story,  either).  This  past  January,  for  exam 
when  I  interviewed  AOL  Time  Warner's  C.E.O-elect,  Richard  i 
sons,  53,  in  the  clutter  of  his  huge  corner  office,  he  artfully  doc 
the  question  of  whether  Levin  had  been  forced  out.  Elegant 
pale-blue  shirt  and  banker's  suspenders.  Parsons  leaned  way  1 
in  his  chair.  "We  live  in  a  world  where  people  are  always  goir> 
speculate  about  everything,"  he  said,  displaying  the  easy  charm1 
well  known  for.  "So  when  people  say  to  me,  'Hey,  is  there  any  1 
to  the  rumors?'  I  just  say,  'Hey,  they're  rumors,'  and  I  move 

In  late  April,  still  being  given  the  runaround  by  officia 
AOL  Time  Warner— Levin  and  Turner  both  turned  down  my 
merous  and  persistent  requests  for  interviews— I  called  the  h 
of  Francis  "Fay"  Vincent,  the  former  commissioner  of  base, 
he's  an  old  friend  of  Levin's  and  a  director  of  AOL  Time 
ner.  Couldn't  he  tell  me  more  about  Ted  Turner's  outburst  at  i 
fall  board  meeting  and  how  it  had  precipitated  Levin's  da 
ture  as  C.E.O.?  "I  can  hardly  remember  that,"  Vincent  answi 
"There  were  so  many  Ted  Turner  tirades."  Before  I  could  ast 
other  question,  he  was  off  the  phone. 

isleading  reporters  and  shareholders;  gl 
ing  over  poor  financial  results;  withhok 
news  that  might  destabilize  the  stock  p  I 
As  someone  close  to  the  AOL  Time  ( 
ner  board  told  me  in  awe,  "I've  never; 
anything  go  so  smoothly.  The  press  S 
lowed  it  whole."  What  they  "swallovil 
that  time  was  the  story  about  Levin's  if*, 
suit  of  poetry  and  his  search  for  true  meaning.  But  what  a 
the  deal  that  joined  AOL  and  Time  Warner  in  the  first  place 
Talk  about  things'  going  smoothly  and  the  media's  swalld| 
bait:  when  AOL  announced  that  it  was  buying  Time  Warn 
January  2000,  the  press  reached  for  hyperbole.  The  bigges 
quisition  in  history,  it  was  a  "transformational  event,"  "a  fusic 
guts  and  glory,"  an  "awesome  megadeal,"  and  so  on,  in  faw 
business-press-speak.  Levin  and  Case,  impressed  by  the  m 
tude  and  daring  of  their  big  deal,  promised  shareholders  th 
2001,  its  first  year  as  a  combined  company,  AOL  Time  War 


Turner  alleged  that  Levin  had  destroyed  the  compaiij  < 


flow  would  climb  by  30  percent  to  $11  billion.  Moreover, 
n  confidently  assured  reporters  and  Wall  Street  that  cash  flow 
Id  continue  to  climb  by  25  percent  a  year  thereafter.  Steve 
i,  the  all-American-looking  C.E.O.  of  AOL,  stretched  his 
^nation,  too,  saying  that  he  intended  for  AOL  Time  Warner 
:  the  world's  biggest  company  within  five  years— bigger  than 
•osoft  and  General  Electric,  among  others— as  measured  by 
c-market  value. 

idisputably,  AOL  Time  Warner  is  the  world's  biggest  and 
:  powerful  media  company.  Its  assets  include  Warner  Bros, 
ires  and  New  Line  Cinema.  The  company  also  owns  Time 
the  country's  largest  consumer-magazine  publisher  (whose 
include  Time,  Sports  Illustrated,  People,  Fortune,  and  InStyle); 
.,  the  world's  largest  Internet-service  provider;  Time  Warner 
e,  the  country's  second-largest  cable  system;  the  Warner  Mu- 
froup  (whose  acts  include  Missy  Elliot,  Staind,  Enya,  Linkin 
,  and  Madonna);  Warner  Bros.  Television  (which  produces 
The  West  Wing,  and  Friends);  Warner  Books;  the  cable  net- 
is  CNN,  HBO,  TNT,  and  the  Cartoon  Network;  the  WB 
least  network;  and  even  a  baseball  team,  the  Atlanta  Braves. 
it  owning  a  collection  of  high-profile  assets  is  not  enough; 
ike  them  worth  more  than  the  sum  of  their  parts,  you  need 
g-term  strategy.  When  the  AOL  Time  Warner  deal  was  an- 
ced,  the  vision  for  its  future  seemed  clear  and  straightfor- 
:  Overnight,  by  tapping  into  AOL,  Time  Warner  would 
i  deep  into  the  homes  of  tens  of  millions  of  new  customers. 
>r  AOL,  it  would  use  Time  Warner's  high-speed  cable  lines 
liver  to  its  subscribers  Time  Warner's  branded  magazines, 
s,  music,  and  movies.  Together  as  one,  with  an  awesome 
million  "subscription  relationships"  in  total,  AOL  Time 
ler  would  be  unstoppable. 

wording  to  AOL's  president,  Bob  Pittman,  who  would  be- 
:  co-chief  operating  officer  of  the  new  company,  the  slow- 
ng  Time  Warner  would  now  take  off  at  Internet  speed, 
erated  by  AOL:  "All  you  need  to  do  is  put  a  catalyst  to 
i  Warner],  and  in  a  short  period,  you  can  alter  the  growth 
The  growth  rate  will  be  like  an  Internet  company." 
:1L  Pittman  was  right,  of  course:  like  most  Internet  companies, 
Time  Warner  has  a  shrinking  growth  rate.  Less  than  two 
hs  after  the  deal  was  announced,  the  stock  market  peaked 
internet  mania  was  over.  Where  the  stock  market  once  val- 
fie  combined  companies  at  an  incredible  $270  billion,  it  now 
S  AOL  Time  Warner  at  around  $80  billion.  In  mid-May,  the 
I  dipped  below  $  17  a  share,  an  all-time  low,  down  by  an  as- 
king 70  percent  since  peaking  at  $58.51  one  year  ago. 
short,  the  marriage  of  Time  Warner  and  AOL  is  in  deep 
ie.  Aside  from  a  collapsing  stock  price,  the  company  is  hob- 
>y  a  massive  $28  billion  of  debt,  a  shaky  credit  rating,  and  a 
f  confidence  on  Wall  Street.  Its  shareholders  are  angry;  its 
yees  have  lost  faith;  some  of  its  big  partners  in  various  joint 
;es  and  subsidiaries  (including  the  Newhouse  family,  owners 
magazine)  are  looking  to  get  out. 

:  company's  financial  results  aren't  anywhere  close  to  num- 
nce  promised  to  shareholders  by  Levin  and  Case:  instead 
wing  by  30  percent  last  year,  the  company's  cash  flow  was 
i  18  percent.  Meanwhile,  the  company  has  been  forced  to 
i)ff  an  astronomical  $54  billion  in  continued  on  page  u7 


onally.  The  C.E.O.  had  demoralized  employees. 


pi;ac i;  and  productivity 


Matthew  Knealc,  whose  novel 
English  Passengers  was  short-listed 
for  the  Booker  Prize,  looks 
out  from  the  15th-century  tower  on 
the  grounds.  Opposite,  Zadic  Smith, 
author  of  White  Teeth,  cradles 
Alice,  the  resident  pug. 
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fter  the  death  of  her  husband, 
e  distinguished  novelist 
'egor  von  Rezzori,  in  1998, 
;atrice  Monti  della  Corte  turned 
eir  15th-century  stone  barn 
Tuscany  into  a  miniature 
iters'  colony.  Bruce  Chatwin, 
chael  Ondaatje,  Zadie  Smith, 
d  Anita  Desai  are  among 
I  literary  talents  who  have  come 
•ough  the  thick  wooden  doors 
Santa  Maddalena  in  desperation 
1  left  with  refreshed  minds — 
well  as  completed  pages, 
other  grateful  pilgrim, 
MUND  WHITE,  tells  the  story 
lind  Monti  della  Corte's 
[uisitely  simple  retreat 
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AUTHORS!  AUTHORS! 


(1)  Resident  writers  Victor  Erofeev  and  Colm  To i bin 
lunching  with  Beatrice  Monti  in  the  garden.  (2)  Gregor  von 
Rezzori  in  the  1970s.  (3)  John  Burnham  Schwartz, 
author  of  Bicycle  Days,  in  his  room.  (4)  Cuttings  from  the 
garden  and  collected  artworks  in  the  comer  of  a  writer's 
quarters.  (5)  The  tower  and  an  olive  grove.  (6)  Beatrice  Monti 
entertaining  Saul  Zaentz,  the  film  producer,  and  Michael 
Ondaatje,  the  Canadian  author  of  The  English  Patient. 
(7)  Edmund  White  reading  in  the  bath. 
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anta  Maddalena  is  a  miniature  writers'  colony, 
two  years  old,  that  brings  together  centuries  of  refinement 
i  wide  panoply  of  cultures.  It's  a  20-minute  train  ride  from 
eeming  center  of  Florence,  but  it's  so  rural  that  a  neigh- 
boring restaurant  serves  wild  boar  and  wild  mush- 
rooms on  polenta,  and  a  visitor  to  the  colony  can 
walk  for  three  hours  without  seeing  a  soul. 

This  is  a  medieval  Tuscany,  where  the  farmers 
still  pronounce  cosa  as  "hosa"  and  casa  as  "hasa," 
and  where  an  ancient  church  leans  out  into  the 
road  and  makes  cars  creep  around  it.  It's  also  a 
land  of  grape  arbors  side  by  side  with  a  Gucci 
outlet  store,  where  the  venerable  trade  of  luxury 
leatherworking  has  made  all  the  "peasants"  of 
the  area  so  wealthy  that  no  one  is  willing  to  cook 
or  clean  and  foreigners  must  be  imported  from 
the  Philippines  or  Albania  or  Lebanon  to  do 
housework.  There  is  a  great,  calming  simplicity  to 
the  setting— the  blue  and  dun  sfumato  of  a  da 
Vinci  landscape  of  umbrella  pines  and  funereal 
cypresses— but  it's  a  simplicity  that  comes  at  a 
very  dear  cost. 

Now  Sting  lives  nearby,  and  the  German  film 
director  Volker  Schlondorff  (The  Tin  Drum)  is  a 
neighbor  just  down  the  muddy,  grass-invaded 
lane.  But  when  Beatrice  Monti  della  Corte  bought 
the  15th-century  stone  barn  three  decades  ago,  it 
was  a  neglected  ruin,  and  she  got  it  for  a  song.  It 
is  an  unpretentious,  low-ceilinged  house  ruled  by 
a  noisy,  wheezing  pug  and  a  gentle,  lugubrious 
Irish  wolfhound  named  Giuditta,  who  pauses 
apologetically  at  the  door  before  entering.  The 
human  guests  arrive  through  the  kitchen,  which 
adjoins  the  dining  room  with  its  table  drawn  up 
beside  a  fire  crackling  cheerfully  on  cold,  misty 
autumn  days.  The  walls  are  thick  and  the  win- 
small,  a  typical  peasant  trick  to  keep  out  the  cold  in 
and  the  heat  in  summer, 
this  kitchen-dining  room,  some  of  the  most  interesting  writ- 
the  world  have  lingered  over  coffee  and  talked  about  their 
ions  and  anguish  or  just  retailed  the  latest  gossip  of  the  book 
Beatrice— who  speaks  Italian,  French,  and  English  with 
volatility  and  sometimes  all  at  once— has  long  been  a  collec- 
artists.  In  the  60s,  when  she  became  one  of  Italy's  first  deal- 
show  new  American  painting,  she  went  after  Cy  Twombly, 
t  Rauschenberg,  and  Jasper  Johns,  all  of  whom  she  remains 
tact  with  to  this  day.  When  she  married  Gregor  von  Rezzori, 
list  who  wrote  in  German  and  whose  books  include  Mem- 
an  Anti-Semite:  A  Novel  in  Five  Stories,  Tire  Death  of  My 
•  Abel,  and  Orient-Express,  Beatrice  began  to  entertain  more 
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BOOK  TALK 


Right,  Russian  writer 
Victor  Erofeev,  Irish 
novelist  Colm  Toibin, 
and  Beatrice  Monti  relax 
in  the  evening.  Below, 
English  novelist  and 
playwright  David  Hughes 
composes  on  a  roll  of 
typing  paper.  Opposite, 
Beatrice  Monti  enjoys  the 
rural  evening  air  in  the 
company  of  a  group  of  her 
writers  and  visitors. 
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and  more  writers.  Bruce  Chatwin  stayed  in  their  signal  tower  and 
wrote  a  large  part  of  his  best  novel,  On  the  Black  Hill,  there. 
Michael  Ondaatje  worked  on  Anil's  Ghost  in  the  same  tower.  The 
film  director  Bernardo  Bertolucci  was  (and  is)  a  frequent  visitor. 
Rezzori,  whom  his  friends  called  Grisha,  died  at  Santa  Mad- 
dalena  in  1998  at  the  age  of  83,  soon  after  finishing  Anecclotage. 
which  he  wrote  at  his  immense  desk  ("as  vast  as  a  Mongolian 
plain."  according  to  the  Guatemalan-American  writer  Francisco 
Goldman)  in  the  raised  study  across  the  garden,  a  room  looking 
out  over  a  sea  of  trees  toward  a  19th-century  fake-Moorish  castle. 
Beatrice  decided  soon  after  his  death  to  turn  Santa  Maddalena 
into  a  retreat  for  writers— and  botanists  with  a  literary  bent— to  pre- 


serve his  memory.  The  < 
of  this  great  writer  has  so 
into  every  hill  and  rose-tv 
olive  tree  on  the  estate. 

Grisha— with  his  easy 
gance,  his  boyish  high  sp» 
his  lightly  worn  eruditior 
closet  full  of  300  handr 
pairs  of  shoes— was  a  throw 
to  everything  admirable  a 
^V-  the  Belle  Epoque.  He  was 
the  soul  of  generosity.  I  rei 
^^  ber  that  shortly  before  he* 
he  shared  all  his  relevant  recollections  with  the  young  Ame> 
novelist  Michael  Carroll  when  he  discovered  that  Michae 
researching  the  same  colorful  Czech  aristocratic  family  th; 
Grisha,  had  been  planning  to  devote  a  novel  to.  Maybe  G 
knew  he  wouldn't  live  long  enough  to  complete  that  nove 
eavesdrop  on  conversations  between  a  man  in  his  80s  a 
writer  just  starting  out  was  to  learn  that  spontaneity  is  jus 
other  name  for  generosity. 

That  sense  of  intimacy  still  rules  at  Santa  Maddalena.  S 
times  there  are  just  two  writers  invited  for  a  six-  or  eight- 
visit;  ordinarily  there  are  four.  During  the  daytime  they  t 
around,  but  in  the  evenings  they  read  to  one  another  or  t 
dial  in  a  bad  Italian  game  show  on  the  blurry  television.  Oil 
talk.  And  talk.  Or  they  drive  the  treacherously  narrow  and 
ing  mountain  roads  to  the  village  of  Donnini  and  its  surprij 
good  pizzeria.  During  the  late  afternoon  they  may  walk  ( 
the  lane,  which  was  first  graded  with  massive  stones  in  R({ 
times  to  permit  travelers  to  negotiate  the  steep  descent  o 
hillside  into  the  valley.  An  abandoned  house,  a  stream,  a  ro 
villa  behind  a  fence,  a  long,  leaf-slippery  footpath  throug 
woods,  and  hours  later  one  is  back  at  one's  desk  and  the  sf 
ingly  empty  sheet  of  paper. 

Writers  are  so  good  at  procrastinating  and  can  inve 
many  distractions  that  the  prepared  meals  and  discreet' 
making  service  at  Santa  Maddalena,  the  silence  and  the 
television  reception,  the  muted  echoes  of  the  stone  house  i 
forest  and  the  long,  long  days  and  immutable  schedule  ar; 
only  discipline  capable  of  driving  even  the  flightiest  or  mosl> 
ious  literary  artist  back  to  his  or  her  work  in  progress.  I  sri 
know.  I  spent  six  weeks  in  the  spring  of  2000  at  the  colony 
came  away  with  more  polished  pages  than  I've  ever  written 
comparable  time  in  New  York  or  Paris— I  who  would  rathe 
all  day  on  the  phone  or  cook  dinner  for  eight  than  spen 
angst-ridden  minutes  at  my  desk. 

From  the  first,  this  house  was  destined  to  be 
national.  Beatrice  was  born  to  an  aristocratic! 
ian  father  and  an  Armenian  mother  from  Ista: 
All  over  the  house  are  Orientalist  touches  in  ) 
ory  of  a  mother  who  died  when  Beatrice  wa^ 
a  girl;  in  my  room  there  was  a  strangely  di 
sionate  Ottoman  painting  of  a  bored  Janissary  cutting  c 
equally  tranquil  prisoner's  head.  Grisha  was  from  an  ancie 
cilian  family  transplanted  to  Bukovina,  then  a  part  of  the  Ai 
Hungarian  Empire,  later  swallowed  up  by  Romania,  now  dr 
between  Romania  and  Ukraine.  There  he  led  a  life  mac 
of  foreign  nannies  and  visits  from  eccentric  relatives,  o 
hunt  and  French  novels  and  first  love  continued  on  pac | 
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Shagadelic 


hey're  as  key  fo 
Austin  Powers's  uncanny  appeal  as  his  big 
brown  English  teeth.  The  thing  about  Austin  Pow- 
ers is,  he's  not  just  shagadelic.  He's  also  a  really 
good  guy  with  neat  friends— a  fact  established  by 
the  first  Austin  Powers  girl,  Mimi  Rogers,  in  Austin 
Powers,  International  Man  of  Mystery.  She  was 
British  intelligence  operative  Mrs.  Kensington 
and  the  perfect  swinging-60s  sidekick.  But 
Austin's  sex  appeal  could  not  be  ignored  for  too 
long,  as  demonstrated  by  Fabiana  Udenio,  in  her 
role  as  his  hot-tub  companion,  the  buxom  Italian 
villainess  Alotta  Fagina-a  subtle  nod  to  Pussy 
Galore.  Meanwhile,  Susanna  Hoffs,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  band,  Ming  Tea,  helped  provide 
the  music  for  Austin's  lively  dance  interludes. 

In  the  sequel,  The  Spy  Who  Shagged  Me, 
Gia  Carides  was  hot  on  Austin's  tail.  Their  intro- 
duction offered  some  classic  Powers  dialogue. 
"Robin  Swallows,"  she  says.  "Maiden  name 
Spitz."  "Well,  which  is  it,  baby?"  he  snorts.  "Spits 
or  swallows?"  A  bulletproof  assassin,  she  was 
the  perfect  foil  to  Felicity  Shagwell  ("Shagwell 
by  name.  Shag-very-well  by  reputation"),  played 
by  Heather  Graham.  Reprising  the  unforgettable 
image  of  Ursula  Andress  in  the  white  bikini,  Shag- 
well was  the  first  American  Austin  Powers  girl, 
the  most  vulnerable,  the  one  who'd  do  anything 
for  Austin's  love— including  sleep  with  Fat  Bas- 
tard. Mindy  Sterling,  in  the  role  of  the  screeching 
Teuton  Frau  Farbissina,  had  Dr.  Evil  grooving  to 
"Let's  Get  It  On." 

With  the  new  Austin  Powers  movie,  Gold- 
member,  we'll  meet  Austin's  dad,  the  swinging 
Nigel  Powers,  played  by  Michael  Caine.  As  for 
the  ladies,  Austin  will  be  branching  out,  with  a 
little  help  from  Beyonce  Knowles,  who  plays 
Foxxy  Cleopatra.  "It's  an  embarrassment  of  rich- 
es," says  Mike  Myers,  the  man  bfehind  the  se- 
ries. "I  feel  like  a  combination  of  Jaimes  Bond 
and  Hugh  Hefner."  -EVGENIA  PERETZ 

PHOTOGRAPH     BY     MARK     SELIGER 


YEAH,    BABY! 


The  Austin  Powers 
series  is  only  as  strong 

as  the  women  who 

tussle  with  its  hero.  They 

are,  left  to  right,    . 

Mindy  Sterling  (Frau 

Farbissina),  Gia  Carides 

(Robin  Swallows), 

Mimi  Rogers  (Mrs. 

Kensington),  Beyonce 

Knowles  (Foxxy 
Cleopatra),  Heather 

Graham  (Felicity 

Shagwell),  Fabiana 

Udenio  (Alotta  Fagina), 

and  Susanna  Hoffs  (of 

the  Austin  Powers  house 

band,  Ming  Tea). 
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When  Elaine  Kaufman  opened 

her  Second  Avenue  saloon, 

all  she  knew  was  that  her  favorite, 

if  not  most  lucrative,  customers 

were  writers.  And  that  they  kept  coming 

hack.  Four  decades  later,  despite  the 

nightly  parade  of  glamour  that  has 

included  everyone  from  Frank  Sinatra 

to  Jackie  Kennedy,  Elaine's  is  still  a 

family  of  regulars — George  Plimpton, 

Gay  Talese,  and  Norman  Mailer 

among  them — who've  drunk,  slugged, 

and  hugged  with  the  highearted, 

ironfisted  proprietress. 

A.  E.  I IOTCHNER  captures  the 

soul  of  New  York's  most 

enduring  hot  'spot 
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photograph    by   JONATHAN    BECKER 
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GOING  STEADY 


Elaine  Kaufman,  ph§tograulied  al 

Tabic  One  with  some  of  hcr!te«ular  bovs. 

May  14,  2002.  Seated,  from  left:  Paris  Kevietf 

editor  George  Plimplon,  children's  hook 

publisher  Josh  Gasparo,  TV  producer  OavhT 

Black,  and  I  lemingway  biographer 

A.  E.  Holehner.  Standing:  Harptt**  editor 

Lewis  l.apham,  poet  Frederick  Scidel, 

lather  Pete  Colapietro,  former  New  York 

mayor  David  Dinkins,  Sports  Illustrated  editor 

Terry  YlcDonell,  advertising  executive 

Chuck  Pleifer,  author  Nelson  Aldrich,  and 

publicist  Robert  \l.  "Bobby"  Zarem. 


NIGHT  SHIFT 


eginning  with  flam- 


boyant Texas  Guinan  in  the  Roaring  20s, 
New  York's  nightlife  has  been  steadily  illu- 
minated by  a  gaudy  group  of  big-time  sa- 
loonkeepers—Toots Shor,  who  began  as  a 
speakeasy  bouncer;  Jack  Kriendler,  who 
originally  operated  '21 '  as  a  speakeasy;  Tim 
Costello,  who  started  a  speak  upstairs  at 
Third  Avenue  and  44th  Street  with  his  broth- 
er, Joe;  Danny  Lavezzo  of  P.  J.  Clarke's; 
Sherman  Billingsley,  a  bootlegger  from  Ok- 
lahoma, who  owned  the  Stork  Club  with 
gangsters  Big  Bill  Dwyer  and  Owney  Mad- 
den as  his  partners;  Vincent  Sardi;  Joe  Allen 
in  his  original  saloon  in  the  theater  district. 
Each  of  these  saloon  barons  had  a  distinct 
fiefdom:  Toots,  a  gargantuan,  garrulous 
two-fisted  drinker,  catered  to  jocks,  espe- 
cially the  New  York  Yankees;  Kriendler 's 
preserve  embraced  bluebloods,  captains  of 
industry,  and  politicians;  Billingsley  kow- 
towed to  cafe  society  and  Hollywood  stars; 
Costello's  was  a  watering  place  for  the 
writers  and  cartoonists  of  The  New  Yorker; 
Lavezzo,  who  was  popular  with  musicians 
and  singers,  had  a  particular  passion  for 
the  New  York  Giants  football  team,  which 
he  feted  en  masse;  Sardi  attracted  Broad- 
way headliners,  whereas  Joe  Allen  was 
home  to  lesser  Broadway  performers  who 
couldn't  afford  Sardi's. 

The  saloons  of  Shor,  Costello,  Billings- 
ley, and  Lavezzo  have  passed  on  with  their 
proprietors,  and  Sardi's,  '21,'  arid  Joe  Allen 
have  lost  their  saloon  status,  but  a  new  sa- 
loonkeeper appeared  in  1963,  and  she  has 
become  the  doyenne  of  the  seminal  New 
York  saloon,  Elaine's.  Elaine  Kaufman,  now 
approaching  her  40th  year  at  her  location 
at  Second  Avenue  and  88th  Street,  thrives 
as  a  late-night  phenomenon  with  no  alter- 
native place  in  sight— in  fact,  Elaine  may 
well  be  the  last  of  the  great  saloonkeepers. 

Elaine's  saloon,  which  began  as  a  refuge 
for  struggling  writers,  has  a  menu  that 
makes  food  critics  blanch,  decor  that  will 
never  get  into  Architectural  Digest,  prices 
that  rival  those  of  the  Four  Seasons,  wait- 
ers as  frantic  as  traders  on  the  floor  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  an  auto- 
cratic reservation  system  based  on  whimsy 
and  privilege.  Yet,  for  all  that,  night  after  night 


Chevy  Chase.  Dan  Aykroyd, 

John  Belushi,  and  Lome 

Michaels  of  Saturday  Night  Live, 

photographed  by  Jonathan  Becker 

in  the  kitchen  of  Elaine's  during 

the  show's  first  year,  1975. 


Elaine's  is  chockablock  with  glitterati— movie 
stars,  Nobel  Prize  laureates,  rock  stars,  New 
York  Yankees,  diplomats,  Pulitzer  Prize  win- 
ners, jockeys,  ballet  people,  politicians- 
name  it.  Elaine  in  her  unremarkable  saloon 
is  hostess  to  a  remarkable  collection  of  the 
world's  finest  and  brightest,  and  the  wattage 
of  this  assemblage  intimidates  even  many 
rich,  prestigious  people,  who  hesitate  to  go 
to  Elaine's  unless  they  are  accompanied  by 
a  bona  fide  regular. 

The  common  perception  of  Elaine's  is 
that  it  is  an  exclusive  establishment  restrict- 
ed to  those  who  have  been  anointed  by  the 
proprietress,  who  seven  nights  a  week  sits 
in  judgment  on  those  presenting  them- 
selves at  the  door.  But  if  you  ask  any  of  the 
regulars  what  qualifies  them  to  be  there, 
they  haven't  the  foggiest  notion. 

I        1  W    hen  Elaine  Kaufman 

11/  acquired  her  saloon, 
1  /I  /  a  rather  drab  Austro- 
1/    \/  Hungarian  bar,  in  April 

V         V  1963,  her  early  custom- 

ers were  writers,  who  functioned  like  the 
pilot  fish  a  fisherman  sees  when  he  is  deep- 
sea  fishing.  Pilot  fish  are  the  first  to  explore 
strange,  dark  places  which  larger  fish  are 
apprehensive  about  investigating,  just  as 
struggling  writers,  who  have  already  spent 
their  advances,  will  venture  into  a  new, 
dark,  unusual  place  if  it  looks  like  it's  in- 
expensive and  sparsely  populated,  where 
they  can  occupy  a  table  for  an  extended 
period  without  being  nudged  by  the  man- 
agement. Writers  like  to  settle  around  a 
table  and  talk  shop  while  they  nurse  their 
drinks,  or  drink  copiously  if  they  can  run 
a  tab.  Either  way,  they  are  not  a  bonanza 
for  a  new  restaurant. 

The  pilot  fish  who  first  discovered 
Elaine's  saloon  were  the  editor  and  writer 
Nelson  Aldrich,  who  lived  nearby,  George 
Plimpton,  editor  of  The  Paris  Review,  the 
playwright  Jack  Richardson,  and  the 
editor-writer  Mary  Ann  Madden,  who 
even  painted  the  ladies'  room  for  opening 
night.  In  no  time  at  all,  word  got  around 
the  writing  community  that  there  was  a 
choice  new  place  where  they  could  occu- 
py tables  in  a  leisurely  manner  and  put 
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SALOON  STARS 


(l)  Mystery  woman  with 
Roberts  and  Woody  Allen, 
1988.  (2)  Gay  Talese,  1983. 

(3)  TV  producer  Dick  Wolf 
and  Joseph  Heller  two 
months  before  he  died,  1999. 

(4)  Basketball  coach  Pat . 
Riley  gets  a  kiss  from  Elaine, 
1993.  (5)  Norman  Mailer 
and  his  wife,  Norris  Church, 
1995.  (6)  Andy  Warhol 

with  the  hostess,  1976. 

(7)  Columnist  Steve  Dunleavy, 

2001.  (8)  Robert  Altman 

and  his  wife,  Kathryn,  1996. 

(9)  Bobby  Zarem  with 

Elle  Macpherson  and  British 

socialite  Tim  Jeffries,  1995. 
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]aines  was  where  we  went  to  fight  the  loneliness  of  what  we  didy 
says  David  Halberstam.  ((It  was  a  club  with  no  dues  " 


V 


bills  on  the  books,  and,  best  of  all, 
opious  lady  whose  name  adorned  the 
was  an  avid  book  reader  who  was 
;ing  and  sympathetic  and  had  a  warm 
in  her  heart  for  writers. 
'  1965,  Elaine's  had  a  reputation  of  be- 
club  for  writers.  The  "reserved"  signs 
e  choice  tables  held  them  for  these  reg- 
,  who  enjoyed  their  privileged  status, 
ng  back  and  forth,  playing  backgam- 
and  poker.  The  whole  scene  projected 
ura  of  a  private  gentlemen's  club.  It 
at  that  time  that  I  joined  the  club, 
sored  by  Gay  Talese.  I  began  to  have 
;r  there  three  or  four  nights  a  week 
Gay  and  the  likes  of  David  Halber- 
Jack  Richardson,  Bruce  Jay  Friedman, 
s  Lapham,  Peter  Maas,  Norman  Mai- 
Wlliam  Styron,  Tom  Wolfe,  and  Willie 
is,  a  writer  who  was  destined  to  make 
issippi  proud  of  him.  But  at  that  time 
of  us  were  in  an  embryonic  stage,  still 
ching  around  inside  the  unhatched 
of  our  ambitions. 

tlese  and  Halberstam  were  refugees 

The  New  York  Times,  Plimpton  had 

ret  played  quarterback  for  the  Detroit 

s  (which  he  would  describe  in  Paper 

I  Lapham  would  not  be  the  editor  of 

er's  magazine  for  some  time,  and  I 

iving  in  a  one-room  fifth-floor  walk-up 

5  to  write  a  book  about  my  friend  Er- 

Hemingway.  But  Elaine  treated  all  of 

if  we  had  just  been  published  by  the 

:rn  Library.  When  the  long  night's  bill 

d,  often  sizable,  you  paid  all,  part,  or 

of  it  depending  on  your  circum- 

s,  vowing  that  you  would  wipe  out 

indebtedness  the  instant  you  hit  the 

eller  list. 

rhe  problem  with  pilot  fish, 
however,  in  the  ocean  as  well 
as  in  Elaine's,  is  that  true  to 
their  name  they  pilot  the  big- 
ger fish— dolphins,  swordfish, 
,  barracudas— into  their  waters.  In 
words,  lured  by  the  writers,  the  agents 
lollywood  producers  were  sure  to 
for  producers  and  directors  are  in 
nt  desperate  need  of  writers.  To  ac- 
odate  this  influx,  Elaine  soon  added 
to  her  narrow  little  saloon,  but  it  was 
arly  enough  for  the  schools  of  glit- 
1  that  now  appeared,  the  stars  who 
ff  producers  and  directors  just  as 
:ers  feed  off  writers.  The  food  chain 


came  full  circle  with  the  arrival  of  the  gawk- 
er  fish,  whose  appetite  for  celebrity  gazing 
feeds  off  all  of  the  above. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Elaine  began 
to  fend  off  the  undesirables.  No  voyeur  from 
Scranton  concealing  an  instant  camera  was 
going  to  be  allotted  a  table,  thereby  putting 
Woody  or  Nureyev  or  Lucille  Ball  in  jeop- 
ardy. Elaine  says,  "I  don't  like  people  who 
just  pass  through  and  eat  a  meal  to  take  a 
look.  My  family,  my  regulars,  come  before 
anyone  else,  and  I  make  sure  that  they  have 
a  table  when  they  come  in.  I  myself  don't 
have  a  family.  I'm  glad  I  don't— I  can't  han- 
dle family  squabbles  and  feuds  and  all  that 
trivial  stuff.  My  restaurant  family  is  differ- 
ent. I  know  exactly  who  they  are  and  how 
they  are,  and  I  know  that,  whatever  hap- 
pened that  day,  when  I  come  into  my  res- 
taurant my  spirits  will  pick  up.  I  care  about 
these  people  who  have  been  in  my  life 
for  30,  40  years,  and  being  with  them  gives 
me  a  wonderful  sense  of  belonging  to  a 
very  special  family." 

That  Elaine  has  become  an  arbiter  of 
who  measures  up  and  who  does  not  has, 
over  time,  raised  a  few  hackles.  "Who  does 
she  think  she  is?"  is  a  common  response 
from  the  disgruntled.  In  1983,  I  asked  my 
friend  the  late  novelist  Irwin  Shaw,  whom 
Elaine  adored,  to  write  a  tribute  to  her  for 
an  article  I  was  preparing  for  New  York 
magazine.  He  came  as  close  as  anyone  ever 
has  to  describing  her: 

Whom  the  gods  adore  they  first  make 
plump  and  equip  with  a  curly  smile,  a  twin- 
kling, welcoming  eye  in  which,  almost  hid- 
den, lurks  the  steely  calculation  of  a  river- 
boat  gambler  and  the  nerve  of  a  cat  burglar. 
The  gods  free  their  favorites,  in  this  case 
Elaine,  from  all  sentimentalities  of  democ- 
racy, and  by  instinct  furnish  them  with  the 
invaluable  arbitrary  snobbish  gift  of  choos- 
ing favorites,  relying  only  upon  their  own 
taste  in  such  delicate  matters.  They  then  find 
for  them  disreputable  quarters  in  dilapidat- 
ed and  unfashionable  parts  of  town  and 
teach  them  how  to  keep  potential  patrons 
clamoring  outside  the  door  while  a  sea  of 
empty  tables  awaits  within.  Sworn  profes- 
sional enemies  are  admitted  gladly,  to  liven 
up  the  late  nights  and  early  mornings  with 
accusation  and  invective,  and  booze  flows 
freely  to  keep  the  clamor  at  its  utmost 
height.  The  lady  in  question  then  carves 
herself  into  a  more  gracious  shape,  so  that 
her  hug  is  no  longer  an  overwhelming  tidal 
wave  of  affection  and  approval,  but  a  moth- 
erly caress.  She  also  reads,  knowing  that  an 


unread  writer  can  empty  a  lively  room  in  ten 
seconds  flat. 

Bohemian  herself,  as  she  pretends  her 
clientele  is,  she  disdains  such  mundane  things 
as  numbers  on  a  menu  and  uses  tarot  cards 
to  make  up  her  bills.  The  food  is  hearty,  be- 
cause she  goes  along  with  the  delusion  of 
her  clients  that  they  are  hardworking  men 
in  need  of  sturdy  nourishment.  She  has  no 
need  of  flattery— her  tastes  are  catholic,  and 
the  people  she  lets  into  her  den  she  actually 
likes  and  enjoys.  She  is  unflappable  and 
serene  among  the  throng,  half  of  whom  have 
visited  their  psychiatrist  that  day  with  tales 
of  suicide,  failure,  incest,  and  sibling  hatred. 

She  is  an  institution  who  refuses  to  be- 
come institutionalized.  No  pity  is  ever  ex- 
pressed; she  never  says,  "Time,  gentlemen, 
please."  She  knows  that  the  first  night  you  are 
in  town,  from  no  matter  what  quarter  of  the 
globe  you  have  come,  you  must  pay  the  cer- 
emonial visit  to  the  uptown  Queen  of  the 
Night.  At  the  busiest  hour  there  is  always 
one  more  chair  ready  for  the  poor  devil  who 
has  just  finished  the  first  act  of  his  play  or 
been  locked  out  of  his  apartment  by  his  wife. 
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^  laine  Kaufman  was  born  in 
Manhattan  at  140th  Street 
and  Amsterdam  Avenue,  and 
she  embodies  the  humor  and 
toughness  and  street  smarts  of 
a  prototypical  New  Yorker.  She  is  a  large 
woman  who  has  battled  obesity  nearly  all 
her  life.  "But  when  I  was  very  young,"  she 
says,  "I  had  the  opposite  problem— I  was 
very  skinny  and  I  had  rickets,  which  exas- 
perated my  mother,  who  was  a  good  cook 
and  got  angry  with  me  because  I  was  such 
a  finicky  eater." 

Her  sister  Edith,  13  years  older,  remem- 
bers that  "the  problem  was  Elaine  just  didn't 
like  to  eat,  which  infuriated  our  mother,  who 
like  all  Jewish  mothers  liked  to  have  her 
children  well  stuffed  with  her  good  cook- 
ing. But  Elaine  just  wouldn't  eat.  I'd  watch 
my  mother  pinch  Elaine's  cheeks  together, 
forcing  her  mouth  open,  and  then  shove 
food  in  her  like  you  stuff  a  goose,  you  know, 
force-feed  her.  So  Elaine  had  to  eat  to  please 
our  mother.  Probably  why  she  got  so  heavy 
later  on.  But  as  a  little  girl  she  was  very 
friendly,  always  smiling,  happy.  When  she 
was  in  kindergarten,  the  teacher  told  my 
mother  she  had  a  very  unusual  little  girl  and 
she  should  expect  great  things  from  her." 

"My  father  had  a  small  dry-goods  store 
on  Amsterdam  Avenue,"  Elaine  says.  "It  was 
the  middle  of  the  Depression,  business  fell 
off,  so  in  the  dead  of  night  they  backed  a 
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GO  BACK  AND  TURN  RIGHT 
AT  KEITH  HERNANDEZ 

Elaine  reserves  the  10  tables  along  the  wall 

opposite  the  bar  for  her  favorites,  and  the  seating  has 

not  changed  much  in  40  years.  Here  is  her 

list  of  the  elect,  past  and  present,  table  by  table. 
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TABLE  I 

Bobby  Zarem,  James  Brady, 

George  Plimpton,  Barbara  Goldsmith,  Fred  Seidel, 

Father  Pete  Colapietro,  Nelson  Aldrich 

TABLE  2 

3en  Gazzara,  Nick  Pileggi,  Nora  Ephron,  Marlon  Brando, 
Mick  Jagger,  Andy  Warhol,  Molly  Ringwald 

TABLE  3 

Sharon  Stone,  Faye  Dunaway,  Shirley  MacLaine, 
Pete  Hamill,  Liza  Minnelli,  Michelle  Pfeiffer 

TABLE  4 

(known  as  "the  writers'  table") 
Gay  Talese,  Norman  Mailer,  David  Halberstam, 

William  Styron,  Lewis  Lapham,  James  Jones, 

Tom  Wolfe,  Jules  Feiffer,  Bruce  Jay  Friedman, 

Jack  Richardson,  Irwin  Shaw,  A.  E.  Hotchner 

TABLE  5 

Jessye  Norman,  Chevy  Chase,  Oliver  Stone, 

Sydney  Pollack,  Joan  Collins,  Leonard  Bernstein, 

Bobby  Short,  Diana  Ross,  Richard  Avedon 

TABLE  6 

Arthur  Miller,  Betty  Comden, 

Adolph  Green,  Cy  Coleman,  Joan  Rivers,  Liz  Smith, 

Warren  Beatty,  Lillian  Hellman 

TABLE  7 

Walt  Frazier,  Wayne  Gretzky, 

Keith  Hernandez,  Mark  Messier,  Cal  Ripken, 

Joe  Namath,  Joe  DiMaggio 

TABLE  8 

(known  as  "Woody's  table") 

Woody  Allen,  Soon-Yi  Previn,  George  Steinbrenner, 

Robin  Williams,  Clint  Eastwood,  Lucille  Ball, 

Frank  Sinatra,  Albert  Finney 

TABLE  9 

Jackie  Kennedy,  Tom  Selleck,  Al  Pacino, 
Michael  Caine,  Michael  Douglas 

TABLE  10 

Mike  Nichols,  Neil  Simon,  Alan  King, 
Governor  Hugh  Carey,  Governor  George  Pataki 


truck  up  to  the  store,  loaded  it  up,  and  we 
moved  to  South  Jamaica,  Queens,  on  Sut- 
phin  Boulevard,  where  we  lived  in  back  of  a 
much  smaller  store.  That's  where  I  grew  up, 
back  of  the  store." 

"Elaine  was  always  disappearing,"  Edith 
recalls,  "and  we'd  have  to  comb  the  neigh- 
borhood looking  for  her.  Four,  five  years 
old.  she  was  out  of  the  house." 

"There  was  always  this  battle  going  on 
with  my  mother  over  this  eating  thing," 
Elaine  says.  "She'd  shove  food  in  my  mouth, 
Ed  spit  it  out.  I  think  she  was  embarrassed 
that  I  was  so  skinny  and  rickety  and  people 
might  think  it  was  her  fault,  not  feeding  me. 
The  doctor  said  if  I  had  my  tonsils  out  I 
would  start  to  eat,  but  when  that  didn't 
work,  they  put  me  in  the  hospital  with  no 
explanation.  It  made  me  afraid  that  they 
were  going  to  get  rid  of  me.  So  when  I 
came  back,  to  avoid  being  put  back  in  the 
hospital,  I  ate  what  my  mother  fed  me.  It 
all  became  related  to  acceptance. 

(  ~M  M~  y  father  was  no  prob- 

/I        /§      lem,  a  sweet  man.  ru- 

I    \    /  m        ined  by  me  Depression, 

/  1/  m  all  the  life  gone  out  of 
— i~  f  -JL.  him,  sitting  in  the  par- 
lor reading  Vie  Jewish  Daily  Forward.  Mont- 
gomery Ward  opened  in  Jamaica  and  that 
put  him  out  of  business.  He  got  a  job  work- 
ing nights  in  a  food  market,  which  he  had 
no  feeling  for,  but  he'd  come  home  with  avo- 
cados in  his  pockets,  which  we  had  never 
seen  before.  Also,  we  had  never  seen  a  steak. 
My  mother  never  told  me  we  were  poor.  I 
thought  everyone  ate  beef  liver  like  we  did." 

"I  think  one  of  the  reasons  the  business 
failed,"  Edith  says,  "is  the  way  my  mother 
treated  customers.  If  someone  was  look- 
ing at  two,  three  things,  taking  her  time 
making  up  her  mind,  my  mother  would 
wait  only  so  long  and  then  shout  at  the 
woman,  'Do  you  know  what  you  want?  If 
not,  get  out!'  I  guess  that's  where  Elaine 
got  the  business  of  throwing  certain  peo- 
ple out  of  her  place." 

"Being  the  youngest."  Elaine  says,  "I 
was  the  one  that  everyone  had  to  take  care 
of.  The  reason  I  spent  most  of  the  time  as 
a  little  kid  running  away  from  the  house 
was  I  didn't  like  it  at  home.  To  this  day,  I 
don't  like  homes,  not  even  my  own.  In  the 
business  world,  people  are  much  nicer  to 
each  other  because  they  hold  the  manners. 
In  the  house  I  grew  up  in  they  didn't  seem 
to  hold  the  manners  in  exchanges  with  each 
other.  I  guess  I  eventually  fell  into  busi- 
ness because  there  are  rules  and  everybody 
abides  by  them.  It's  much  easier.  I  had  a 
lot  of  friends  in  the  Italian  neighborhood 
where  we  lived.  They'd  invite  me  in,  and  I 
got  to  know  the  food.  The  Italian  mothers 


would  let  me  make  pastas  with  them 
I  picked  up  some  Italian  words.  I  v 
doing  much  at  school,  I  never  liked  sc 
but  I  loved  to  read  and  I  was  really 
eating  myself  with  books.  My  brother 
was  about  five  years  older,  if  he  went 
library,  he  had  to  take  me.  So  he'd 
me  in  the  children's  section.  I'd  read 
afterwards  I  would  bring  a  bunch  of  1  i 
home.  I  read  them  all." 

Edith  says  that  "one  of  the  big  frit  $ 
between  my  mother  and  Elaine  wasji 
school.  I  liked  school  and  I  was  go  J 
school,  but  Elaine  wasn't.  She  wanted  I 
out  of  the  house,  no  homework,  an  A 
mother  couldn't  understand.  "Why  don  c 
get  grades  like  Edith  does?'  Elaine  i  4 
want  any  part  of  it." 

7  didn't  get  an  allowance,  bu  a 
ways  had  some  money,"  I  j 
says.  "When  we  had  the  cas  a 
ister  in  the  front  of  the  storJ 
brother  and  I  knew  how  to>  I 
the  tax  money.  Also,  I  used  to  go  to  ths  i 
for  the  women  who  lived  on  the  seconijj 
third  floors.  They'd  throw  me  dow* 
money  and  the  shopping  list,  and  I'd 
it  and  bring  it  up,  and  they'd  give 
quarter.  Or  they'd  pay  me  to  watch  1 
outside  the  front  of  the  house.  I  wanii 
get  out  of  that  house.  It  wasn't  nice 
I  mean,  every  season  there  were  nev 
covers  and  there  were  new  curtains  a< 
that  kind  of  crap. 

"I  barely  graduated  from  Evander  < 
High  School,  it  was  so  boring.  I  usij 
read  the  Daily  News  underneath  the  t 
and  whatever  held,  held.  I  got  just  en1 
grades  to  get  through. 

"There  was  no  thought  of  colleges 
didn't  go  to  college  where  I  came  i 
boys  went  to  college— but  I  had  no 
what  I  wanted  to  do.  My  mother  exjs 
me  to  work  in  an  office  like  my  sisteu 
retarial  work,  but  I  didn't  like  office, 
because  I  didn't  like  being  enclosed^ 
a  job  in  a  cutting  room,  where  they  c 
swatches  to  show  fabric.  I  did  that, 
while  until  they  found  out  I  was  Jfi 
and  they  fired  me.  Nothing  like  thih 
ever  happened  to  me  before.  I  wasij 
annoyed  than  angry.  The  guy  who  g 
job  was  Italian— what's  so  great  abou 
The  Italian  neighborhood 
knew  I  was  Jewish,  but 
"This  was  a  period 
pressed  myself.  I  colored  my  hair ' 
spray,  I  had  green  bangs— I  guess 
the  influence  of  the  hippies— and  1| 
wonderfully  crazy  hats.  I  had  all  the: 
shuggeneh  hats  with  my  green  hair- 
great!  One  of  the  first  jobs  I  got  was 
Stampazine,  a  famous  stamp  auctio 

J  U  l  Y 


od  I  lived  in  f 
it  didn't  m£ 
when  I  rea 


Alan  King  says,  "1 can  come 
alone  at  any  hour  and  find  the  best 
I    company — Elaine  herself" 


-books  store.  President 
iklin  Roosevelt  had 
i  a  big  stamp  collector, 
some  of  his  were  up 
.uction. 

\fter  that  I  decided  to 
i  job  selling  cosmetics.  I 
jled  a  job  at  the  Astor 
:1  pharmacy;  by  the  time 
realized  I  didn't  know 
hing,  I  knew  something. 
Costello  would  come  in 
young  girls,  and  he  would 
them  a  Chanel  lipstick, 
h  was  like  $5,  big  deal,  and 
i  they  would  go  upstairs 
him  and  afterwards  come 
down  and  want  to  trade  in 
ipstick. 

^  group  of  us  started  to  take 
t  lessons  with  Madame  Cha- 
l  who  was  above  the  Leggett 
at  57th  and  Seventh,  and  af- 
ards  we'd  cruise  all  the  Broadway 
B  sometimes  sneaking  in  at  the  in- 
issions  and  seeing  the  second  acts.  Af- 
le  Astor,  I  got  a  traveling  job  selling 
nour  cream  and  curlers,  going  all  the 
to  New  Haven,  but  although  I  was 
i  at  making  my  spiel,  my  pitch,  and  at- 
Sng  people,  I  was  never  able  to  get 
1  to  buy  anything.  I  also  had  a  job  do- 
'narket  research,  going  around  with 
pboard  and  asking  people  questions 
t  coffee— do  you  like  this  one  or  that 
t-and  writing  down  their  responses, 
caught  me  filling  out  the  question- 
's without  asking  anyone  anything  and 
icanned— fucking  stupid  waste  of  mon- 
Was  then  living  at  the  Versailles  Hotel 
Ith  Street,  where  they  had  tiny  maids' 
s  under  the  roof  for  a  hundred  dol- 
month." 

rt  was  at  this  point,"  Edith  says, 
"with  Elaine  drifting  around,  that 
I  took  her  to  my  analyst  for  an 
interview.  Right  off  the  bat  he 
took  her  on  and  transferred  me 
^assistant.  Elaine  and  I  would  go  once 
'•c,  and  then  on  another  day  we'd  meet 

group." 
loing  to  that  shrink  was  my  college," 
tf;  says.  "It  was  just  about  the  time  I 


met  Alfredo 
Viazzi,  who  had  recently  come  off  one 
of  the  ships  of  the  United  States  Line.  He 
didn't  want  to  go  back  to  Italy,  so  he  took 
a  job  as  a  waiter  in  the  Village.  That's  how 
we  met,  at  Aldo's  in  the  Village.  We  saw 
each  other  for  a  while,  and  then  we  start- 
ed living  together,  Alfredo  and  I,  and  he 
convinced  me  that  waitressing  was  some- 
thing I  could  do.  He  showed  me  how  to 
wait  tables,  showed  me  how  to  hold  a 
plate,  everything.  I  didn't  even  know  how 
to  put  out  the  silver.  I  came  from  a  home 
where  the  silver  got  put  out  on  the  table 
in  a  pile  and  everybody  took  what  they 
needed.  I  gave  it  a  try  and  found  that  wait- 
ressing was  a  perfect  fit  for  me,  my  life 
glove.  It  excited  all  the  things  I  like  to  do 
and  am  good  at— describing  food  to  make 
it  interesting,  getting  a  fix  on  the  customer's 
mood,  and  then  dealing  with  it  so  he  en- 
joys it,  perking  him  up  if  he's  had  a  rotten 
day,  babying  him  with  the  menu  if  he  needs 
it,  amusing  him  if  he's  in  a  bantering  mood. 
Everybody  has  a  different  need  at  a  certain 
time,  and  I  found  that  reading  moods  came 
natural  to  me. 

"We  had  been  working  at  the  Portofino 
Restaurant  awhile  when  the  guy  who  owned 
it.  who  really  didn't  dig  the  restaurant  busi- 
ness, said  to  us,  'Why  don't  you  buy  it?  \bu 
can  pay  it  off.'  So  we  did,  and  it  went  O.K. 
until  Alfredo  decided  to  add  a  little  theater 


RUGGED  DECOR 

Above,  the  thrice-broken  front  window 
of  the  restaurant.  Left,  on  the  walls, 
books  and  jackets  of  Elaine's  favorite 
authors  and  a  painting  by  fashion 
illustrator  Joe  Eula. 


in  the  back  and  put  on  one-act 
plays,  some  of  which  he  wrote,  so  you'd 
eat  and  watch  the  play,  but,  as  it  turned  out, 
the  food  was  far  superior  to  the  theater.  By 
this  time  the  business  was  slowly  going 
broke.  Alfredo  got  his  divorce  from  his  wife 
in  Italy  and  wanted  to  marry  me,  but  my 
analyst  talked  me  out  of  it— and  he  was 
right.  Alfredo  was  taking  my  money  but 
not  paying  the  notes  on  the  place,  and  we 
finally  broke  up  with  a  slam-bang  fight— I 
smashed  every  glass  and  plate  in  the  place. 
"I  immediately  started  looking  for  a  place 
of  my  own,  but  nobody  wanted  to  do  busi- 
ness with  me;  at  that  time  women  didn't 
run  restaurants— they  weren't  supposed  to 
know  anything.  All  I  was  after  was  a  nice 
place  that  would  attract  neighborhood  peo- 
ple, and  I  figured  if  I  ran  it  right  I  could 
make  a  living.  That's  all  I  was  after.  I  final- 
ly found  a  partner  in  Donald  Ward,  who 
owned  a  bar  near  the  restaurant.  We  each 
put  up  about  $5,000  (I  had  saved  part  of  it 
and  Edith  lent  me  the  rest).  We  went 
around  to  the  brokers  and  found  that  a 
place  at  88th  and  Second  was  the  only  one 
we  could  afford,  because  the  location  was 
way  beyond  where  people  went  to  eat,  and 
the  Yorkville  neighborhood  where  it  was  lo- 
cated didn't  have  a  great  reputation.  It  was 
working-class— all  those  people  who  worked 
on  Park  Avenue,  Madison,  and  Fifth,  the 
doormen,  the  nannies,  housekeepers,  cooks. 
It  was  a  German-Hungarian  neighborhood. 
The  guys  who  worked  in  the  subways,  bus 
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IN  THE  BEGINNING 


Photographer  Irving  Penn  took  the 

first  formal  portrait  of  the  Elaine's  gang 

for  Vogue's  June  1971  issue.  Bottom  row, 

from  left:  Arthur  Kopit,  Jack  Gelber, 

leorge  Plimpton,  Gay  Talese.  Center  row, 

sitting  and  standing:  Willie  Morris. 

Nicholas  Pileggi,  Robert  Brown,  Jack 

Richardson,  Elaine  Kaufman,  Jean-Pierre 

Rassam,  Christopher  Cerf,  David 

Halberstam,  Bernard  Farber.  Back  row: 

John  Barn  Ryan,  Lewis  Lapham, 

Bobby  Short,  William  Styron, 

Bruce  Jav  Friedman. 


/ 
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"Wh 


]en  marriages  collapsed  [including  mine)  she  turned  th 
joint  into  a  living  roomy  "says  Pete  Hamill 


drivers,  this  is  where  they  all  lived,  cheap 
rent,  and  this  place  I  found,  Gambrino's, 
was  an  Austro-Hungarian  bar  with  eight 
kitchen  tables,  a  place  where  the  guys  who 
lived  in  the  neighborhood  would  come  for 
a  shot  and  a  beer  and  a  plate  of  whatever 
was  cooked  that  day.  They  saved  their  mon- 
ey and  then  brought  the  family  over.  I  left 
everything— the  fixtures,  the  dingy  walls,  the 
bar— just  as  it  was. 

"First  thing,  I  found  a  cook,  an  old  guy 
who  was  retired,  and  I  talked  him  into  work- 
ing for  the  dinner  hours.  He  made  home- 
made pasta  and  strung  it  up  on  clotheslines 
all  over  the  kitchen.  The  night  I  opened  I 
looked  around— this  little  dark,  narrow  place 
with  its  eight  kitchen  tables— and  I  said, 
Elaine,  baby,  you've  got  a  long  way  to  go." 

"I  came  up  to  Elaine's  on  opening  night," 
Joe  Allen  says,  "and  I  brought  a  case  of 
Heineken  beer  for  the  bar.  I  knew  she 
didn't  have  a  full  inventory,  so  I  told  her 
to  sell  it  back  to  me.  It  wasn't  much  of  an 
opening.  My  joint  then  was  at  73rd,  and 
even  that  was  considered  Indian  territory. 
The  low  60s  were  just  about  the  dining 
limits.  The  old  elevated  hadn't  been  down 
too  long,  and  they  hadn't  started  putting 
up  new  apartment  buildings.  Elaine's  place 
was  charming  but  primitive,  and  being  way 
up  there,  where  no  one  ever  came,  I  knew 
she  was  going  to  have  a  hard  time  making 
a  go  of  it." 

C    W  W      ow  we  caught  on  was 

m  m       just  luck,"  Elaine  says. 

§^~^~"m         "Nelson  Aldrich  lived 

m  m  around  the  corner.  He 

-  M .         M  had  just  come  back  from 

Paris,  where  he'd  been  working  on  The 
Paris  Review  with  George  Plimpton  and 
Fred  Seidel.  Nelson  was  teaching  in  a  spe- 
cial school  in  Harlem,  not  far  from  the 
restaurant,  and  he  walked  by  one  night, 
came  in  for  dinner.  I  was  waiting  tables, 
we  talked,  books  and  stuff  like  that,  and 
he  told  George  and  Fred  about  the  place, 
and  they  came  and  then  started  bringing 
in  writer  friends  of  theirs— Lewis  Lapham 
and  Bruce  Jay  Friedman  came,  the  play- 
wright Jack  Richardson,  Mary  Ann  Mad- 
den, who  brought  Ring  Lardner,  and  then 
Liz  Smith  I  knew  from  eating  at  Portofino. 
the  composer  Cy  Coleman,  who  used  to 
come  into  Portofino  to  have  a  drink  while 
he  waited  for  Sylvia  Miles,  who  was  per- 
forming in  [Jean  Genet's]  The  Balcony 


around  the  corner  at  the  Circle  in  the 
Square.  One  after  the  other  the  writers 
came— Gay  Talese,  David  Halberstam,  Wil- 
liam Styron,  Tom  Wolfe,  Norman  Mailer, 
Irwin  Shaw— and  once  the  writers  started 
coming,  they  attracted  publishers  and  ac- 
tors, and  now  I'm  getting  more  reserva- 
tions than  I  can  handle  in  my  little  place. 
One  night  a  lot  of  people  with  reservations 
were  waiting  and  getting  very  impatient, 
and  I  was  crazed.  I  didn't  know  what  to 
do— at  Portofino  people  came,  ate,  and 
went  off  to  the  theater  or  the  movies.  But 
now  they  just  sat  and  sat.  I  put  the  checks 
under  their  noses,  but  nobody  got  up.  So 
this  night,  crazed,  I  go  into  the  kitchen 
and  turn  off  the  exhaust.  Then  I  come  out 
and  tell  the  people  at  the  tables,  'I'm  terri- 
bly sorry,  but  there's  a  grease  fire  in  the 
kitchen— I  have  the  firemen  coming.  I'll 
have  to  close  up  for  a  while.'  So  they  all 
left,  we  threw  the  exhaust  back  on,  and  I 
could  seat  the  ones  who  were  waiting. 

"So  now  we're  starting  to  do  all  right, 
but  I'm  having  trouble  with  my  partner. 
Donald,  who's  supposed  to  be  helping  me, 
but  he  was  spending  all  his  time  at  the  bar, 
drinking.  When  he  did  handle  the  door, 
which  was  his  job,  he  was  a  disaster.  One 
night  Truman1  Capote  came  to  the  entrance, 
and  Don  said,  'I'm  not  letting  fags  in  here," 
and  turned  him  away.  Not  long  after  that 
I  bought  off  Don's  share  and  we  parted 
company. 

"But  with  only  a  few  tables  and  my  pref- 
erence for  writers,  I  couldn't  accommodate 
all  the  people  who  wanted  to  reserve,  and 
that's  how  I  got  the  reputation  for  being  so 
exclusive.  After  I  enlarged  the  restaurant 
and  put  in  more  tables,  I  still  had  to  keep  a 
row  of  tables  for  my  regulars,  the  writers 
who  used  to  stay  late  and  play  backgam- 
mon and  poker  and  make  a  second  home 
out  of  it." 

"When  Elaine's  opened,"  George  Plimp- 
ton says,  "Nelson  Aldrich  and  Fred  Seidel 
started  hanging  out  there.  It  seemed  very 
Parisian  at  the  time.  People  would  play 
cards  and  backgammon  at  the  tables;  there 
was  a  dartboard.  The  arts  crowd  had  just 
started  drifting  in.  But  it  was  my  feeling 
that  Elaine  charged  too  much,  and  one 
night,  when  I  was  served  an  artichoke  the 
size  of  a  walnut  which  cost  $5,  I  went  up 
to  her  and  said,  'Elaine,  at  '21'  they  charge 
the  same,  and  their  artichokes  are  the  size 
of  a  melon.'  She  screamed  out  at  the  top 


of  her  voice.  'Take  the  artichoke  ot 
gentleman's  check!'  I  was  so  humil 
that  I  couldn't  go  in  for  six  months." 
"There  had  been  forerunners,"  say 
vid  Halberstam.  "I  think  there's  al 
been  a  place  like  Elaine's,  where  jourr 
and  writers  go  when  they  leave  the 
room  or  their  offices  but  still  want  to> 
off  energy  and  fight  the  loneliness  of  1 
a  writer.  Before  Elaine  there  was  a 
called  Bleeck's,  which  was  a  great  9 
Tribune  and  New  York  Times  place  bai 
the  40s  and  50s,  where  work  could, 
tinue  under  the  guise  of  drinking.  EL 
was  Bleeck's  natural  successor.  I  cani 
you  how  much  it  mattered  to  a  gener 
of  us  back  in  the  late  60s  and  earlvl 
when  we  were  writing  and  the  day  waji 
and  we  wanted  to  keep  talking  about 
ing.  Elaine's  was  where  we  went  tol 
each  other  and  to  fight  the  loneline 
what  we  did.  It  was  a  club  with  no  di 
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7  laine  protected  her  write; 
a  lioness  protects  her  c 
Lewis  Lapham  says.  " 
dinner  with  a  date  there 
J  evening,  when  Jack  Rict 
son  started  up  a  poker  game  at  a ; 
table.  It  was  a  good  game  in  which  c< 
erable  money  was  changing  hands.  Ivh 
was  a  high-spirited  young  woman 
around  two,  three  in  the  morning,  beji 
suggest  and  then,  later  on,  demand 
take  her  home,  but,  not  getting  any  n 
she  began  to  get  vociferous  to  the  per 
disturbing  the  game,  and  with  a  cresa 
of  emotion  she  picked  up  her  handbar 
started  beating  me  over  the  head  w 
Whereupon  Elaine  immediately  man 
ized,  grabbed  my  irate  date,  and.  toj 
with  Donald  Ward,  ran  her  down  the  1 
of  the  restaurant  and  out  into  the  sj 
where  Elaine  put  her  in  a  cab.  Then  I 
went  into  the  kitchen  and  made  scrat 
eggs  for  all  us  poker  players." 

"I  have  a  separation  anxiety,"  I 
says.  "I  like  to  have  the  same  custom' 
the  time.  I  don't  like  transients  and 
like  turnovers.  So  there  my  own  nei 
comes  into  the  picture.  My  favoritt 
tomers  are  the  regular  customers.  The 
of  become  my  family.  You  know,  if 
body  is  sick,  you  see  if  they're  all 
Somebody  needs  something,  you 
them  out.  The  family  comes  to  towi 
help  entertain  them.  You're  involve* 
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(1)  Elaine  with  Jack  Richardson, 
1981.  (2)  Michael  Caine, 
Iman,  and  David  Bowie,  1992. 
(3)  Barry  Diller  and  Marisa 
Berenson,  2000.  (4)  Bobby 
Short,  Elaine,  Bobby  Zarem, 
the  model  Radih,  Rex  Reed, 
and  Rita  Gam,  photographed  by 
Bill  King,  1971.  (5)  Wall 
memorabilia.  (6)  Pete  Hamill, 
1999.  (7)  Raquel  Welch  and 

Kaine,  1995.  (8)  William  Styron 
d  Mike  Wallace,  1995. 
(9)  Howell  Raines  and  Willie 
Morris,  1993.  (10)  Ellen  Barkin 
and  Ron  Perelman,  2001. 
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like  a  community,  and  this  is  the  nucleus." 

"There  was  a  newspaper  strike  two  weeks 
before  Christmas  in  1962,"  the  author  Pete 
Hamill  recalls,  "and  it  would  last  for  four 
months.  None  of  us  had  any  money.  I  was 
a  young  reporter,  married,  with  a  three- 
month-old  baby  girl,  and  started  scram- 
bling to  find  ways  to  get  a  paycheck.  There 
was  almost  no  money  in  our  bank  ac- 
count. When  the  strike  was  called  on  De- 
cember 8,  I  was  taking  home  $109  a  week 
from  the  New  York  Post.  I  wasn't  alone. 
There  were  seven  dailies  then,  and  thou- 
sands of  other  busted-out  journalists  were 
on  the  street,  including  some  with  far  great- 
er names  than  mine,  and  infinitely  more 
developed  talents. 

"We  made  the  rounds  of  the  newspaper 
saloons,  hoping  someone  would  know  about 
a  payday.  One  friend  wrote  pieces  for  the 
Police  Gazette,  for  an  astonishing  $50  each. 
Another  wrote  jacket  copy  for  books  he 
hadn't  read.  A  few  signed  on  as  flacks  for 
politicians,  never  to  return  to  our  imperfect 
trade.  At  some  point  during  that  dreadful 
winter,  a  few  of  us  heard  about  this  new 
joint  on  88th  Street  and  Second  Avenue.  The 
owner  was  helping  to  feed  the  newspaper 
refugees. 

"That's  how  I  met  Elaine  Kaufman.  In 
those  days,  88th  Street  was  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  our  social  world.  Occasionally 
there'd  be  a  good  murder  that  drew  us  as  re- 
porters. Sometimes  there'd  be  labor  troubles 
at  the  nearby  brewery.  But  for  most  of  us, 
the  newspaper  saloons  were  down  beside 
the  Journal  American  on  South  Street  or  the 
Post  on  West  Street,  with  important  outposts 
in  the  Village.  The  farthest  north  we  ever 
traveled  was  to  Bleeck's.  the  Herald  Tribune 
bar  on  40th  Street.  Second  Avenue  and  88th 
Street  was  as  remote  as  Kennebunkport. 

"Someone  I  can  no  longer  remember 
told  us  about  this  new  place  uptown,  and 
on  the  rounds,  looking  for  someone  who 
might  hire  us,  we  found  our  way  to  what 
became  one  of  New  York's  .great  good 
places.  Elaine  didn't  care  that  we'd  never 
been  there  before;  she  was  delighted  to  see 
us.  And  if  we  had  a  bowl  of  pasta,  and  she 
knew  we  were  newspapermen,  she'd  tear  up 
the  check.  That  was  the  beginning.  Most  of 
us  never  forgot  her  for  that,  and  later,  when 
the  strike  was  over  and  we  started  earning 
money  again,  we  went  back. 

"We've  been  going  back  ever  since,  in 
good  times  and  bad,  to  share  the  pleasure 
of  her  company.  Each  time  we  walk  in  the 
door,  we  carry  with  us  a  thousand  nights  of 
laughter,  argument,  lies,  dispute,  over  which 
she  served  as  a  kind  of  conductor.  Elaine 
was  full  of  smart-ass  remarks,  the  old  New 
Yorker's  contempt  for  bullshit,  and  a  high 
regard  for  the  endless  repetitions  of  human 
folly.  She  hasn't  changed.  In  her  theology, 
all  sins  can  be  forgiven,  except  cruelty.  She 
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loved  lonely  souls,  or  people  who  stayed  up 
all  night  playing  cards  and  drinking  co- 
gnac. When  marriages  collapsed  (including 
mine)  she  turned  the  joint  into  a  living 
room,  helping  the  melancholy  casualties  get 
through  the  night.  Her  joint  served  as  the 
home  place  for  all  those  who  did  not  want 
to  go  home. 

"Today,  there  are  ghosts  in  the  place,  of 
course,  proof  that  all  of  us  are  mortal.  The 
presence  of  ghosts  is  what  we  call  memory. 
But  on  any  given  night,  the  joint  is  packed 
and  noisy  and  shimmers  with  the  energy 
that  Elaine  brought  to  it  all  those  years  ago. 
I  see  the  faces  of  young  people,  trying  on 
their  acts,  lying  and  disputing  and  laughing, 
and  their  presence  warms  my  heart.  Some 
of  them  are  younger  than  I  was  when  I  first 
walked  in  the  door.  I  hope  they  have  as 
many  laughs  as  I  did,  and  that  when  they 
need  it,  at  three  o'clock  on  some  rainy  morn- 
ing, they'll  also  have  Elaine  there  to  offer 
her  rough  brand  of  consolation." 

Gay  Talese  and  I  were  having  dinner  at 
Elaine's  one  night  when  an  attractive 
young  woman  I  had  never  seen  before,  who 
had  been  at  the  bar,  came  to  our  table,  sat 
down  next  to  me,  and.  while  chatting  with  us 
cheerfully,  started  eating  my  lasagna.  I  as- 
sumed she  was  a  friend  of  Talese's;  Talese 
assumed  she  was  a  friend  of  mine.  But  she 
made  the  fatal  mistake  of  picking  up  a 
piece  of  bread  and  starting  to  butter  it.  At 
that  moment,  Elaine  was  at  the  bar  totaling 
up  checks,  but  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye 
she  noticed  the  butter  going  on  the  bread. 
She  marched,  over  to  our  table  and  ordered 
the  woman  back  to  the  bar.  But  a  few  min- 
utes later  the  woman  returned  and  this  time 
sat  down  beside  Talese  and  started  to  eat 
his  lasagna.  Elaine  stormed  over  and  threw 
the  woman  out.  In  the  process  she  picked 
up  the  breadbasket  and  bellowed  to  the  wait- 
er, "Frank,  take  this  away.  It's  contaminat- 
ed. Bring  some  new  bread." 

In  the  beginning,  Elaine  barely  tolerated 
women  diners,  even  when  they  were  in  the 
company  of  her  favorite  writers.  "Our  moth- 
er didn't  have  much  use  for  women,"  her 
sister  Edith  says,  "much  preferred  male 
customers,  and  I  guess  Elaine  inherited  that 
from  her."  George  Plimpton,  who  had  the 
wedding  reception  following  his  first  mar- 
riage at  Elaine's,  and  also  a  wedding  party 
with  his  current  wife  there,  nevertheless 
acknowledges  that  women  are  not  favored 
by  Elaine.  "Elaine's  is  like  a  cocktail  par- 
ty with  good  atmosphere  given  by  a  very 
good  hostess.  You  never  know  whom  you're 
going  to  see,  except  you  know  you'll  see 
a  lot  of  beautiful  girls.  There's  an  elec- 
tric quality  about  it.  Elaine  is  tremendous- 
ly faithful  to  those  she  likes.  She  likes 
men  more  than  women.  She's  a  little  sus- 
picious of  women.  But  she  never  fawns 


over  you  like  the  maitres  d'hotel  in  : 
restaurants.  She's  also  very  tough.  If 
pie  don't  behave  the  way  she  thinks 
should,  she'll  throw  them  out.  She  ha 
fastest  knee  in  town  and  she  knows  j 
to  put  it." 

Jules  Feiffer,  the  cartoonist  and 
wright,  has  his  own  take  on  Elaine's  atl 
toward  women.  For  the  article  for  New 
magazine  I  organized  back  in  1983,  he  I 

In  the  early  sixties,  when  I  first  attenc 
found  writers,  journalists,  and  editors  w; 
ing  in  off  the  streets  at  night  after  their  t 
parties,  with  or  without  spouses,  eager  ;  \ 

to  find  someone  to  talk  to 

Women  were  not  welcomed  at  early  El  ( 
except  as  decor.  There  were  a  few  excep  t 
but  all  in  all  it  was  understood  that  th<  i 
prietress  was  not  crazy  about  the  sex.  W  j 
would  cry  out  in  terror  when  told  yoi  i 
made  reservations.  It  was  a  test  of  low 
wife  or  date  still  spoke  to  you  after  i 
evening  in  which  you  were  celebrated  ai  i 
was  ignored,  few  ways  remained  to  dama.  1 
relationship. 

Bruce  Jay  Friedman's  first  wife,  G 
blames  Elaine  for  driving  the  las 
into  the  coffin  of  her  marriage  to  I  j 
"She  said  something  awful,  unrepeata.1 
me,  and  Bruce  defended  her.  That  w.>J 
final  nick  in  the  marriage.  Elaine  is  t  j 
smart,  terrific  for  men  that  were  never  4 
trained  properly.  And  she's  no  sexual  t  I 
They  couldn't  handle  a  sexual  woman-  . 

Margaret  Croydon,  a  freelance  write  J( 
had  the  audacity  to  question  a  bill  s  J 
ceived,  says,  "What  goes  on  with  w\l 
has  nothing  to  do  with  real  life.  You'jJ 
a  hunk  of  furniture.  You  don't  exist  1 
some  dame  a  guy  brought  in." 

"I  hate  it  when  they  come  and.: 
know  how  to  get  out,"  says  Elaine.  "T 
just  divorced.  One  says,  T  ate  aire 
just  came  to  talk.'  I  know  schnorrersi 
gars].  I  grew  up  in  the  neighborly 
the  schnorrers.  If  you  don't  know 
to  go  out,  don't  go  out.  For  Mother';' 
the  actor  Michael  J.  Pollard  brougi 
parents  here.  'What'll  you  have?'  I 
'Nothing,'  they  said.  'We've  just  con 
watch  Michael  eat.'  And  that's  whan 
did.  Michael  had  soup  and  Jack  Dai 
Milanese  and  Jack  Daniel's.  Anc 
watched.  I  was  too  overcome  to  sa* 
thing." 

One  evening  Norman  Mailer  cai' 
for  a  late  dinner  with  a  feisty  young 
an  who,  Elaine  said  later,  was  on  a 
trip  because  of  the  "name"  she  was 
The  woman  complained  about  theii 
the  scarcity  of  waiters,  and  that  the 
too  much  light.  To  rectify  this,  she  re 
up  and  unscrewed  the  bulb  in  the  ov 
fixture,  part  of  a  set  Elaine  had  bot 
Little  Italy  for  $5  each.  Elaine  install 
peared  and  rescrewed  the  bulb.  Mc 
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I  the  woman  unscrewed  it  again.  Once 
e  Elaine  put  the  light  back  on,  but 
n  the  woman  unscrewed  it.  whereupon 
ne  unleashed  on  her  invective  that  she 
never  heard  before.  Mailer  was  scream- 
"I  don't  need  this!  I  don't  need  this!" 
ly  Elaine  says,  "As  I  was  turning  away 
l  her,  this  ditsy  broad  hit  me  with  her 
w,  gave  me  a  whack,  so  I  spun  around, 
my  hand  was  in  the  way,  so  it  must 
!  hit  her  when  I  spun.  'Listen,  sweet- 
t,'  I  said,  pointing  at  Mailer,  'him  I 
:  to  take  it  from,  but  no  half-a-hooker 
dng  to  fuck  with  my  lightbulbs." " 
he  next  day  Elaine  received  a  nasty 
Iwritten  note  from  Norman,  but  she  just 

e  "BORING,  BORING,  BORING"  in  bold 

■s  across  it  and  sent  it  back. 

[ailer  acknowledges  that  following  that 

is  he  was  perhaps  the  only  writer  in 

:rica  who  didn't  enter  Elaine's  door. 

he  says  that  now 
are  as  sweet  and 

:r  to  each  other  as  a 

>le  of  Chinese  man- 
is. 

i  like  women  to  be 

>ht  with  me,"  Elaine 
"Don't  play  with 

don't  make  games 

or  patronize   me. 

a  lot  of  women  do 
So  the  women  I 

ilong  with  best  are 

ien  who  are  straight 

up-front.  I  was  hos- 

oward  women  until 

rted  going  to  a  fe- 
analyst.  I  learned 

it  what  I  thought 

I  going  to  her.  That 

about  the  highlight  of  my  40  years  on 

iouch." 

Is  you  can  see  in  the  big  group  pho- 

iphs."  the  author  Barbara  Goldsmith 
"it  looks  like  Elaine's  favorites  are  all 
and  I  was  not  one  of  them.  I  was  at 

e's  one  night  with  James  Brady  when 

ted  the  waiter  for  bread.  'Let  Jim 

i:  for  himself,'  Elaine  snapped.  Anoth- 

he,  when  I  was  having  dinner  with 

I  Stone,  the  musical-comedy  writer,  I 
the  waiter  to  remove  the  bread.  'Let 
speak  for  himself,'  Elaine  barked, 
there  was  a  dinner  during  which  I 
nly  felt  ill  and  wanted  to  leave,  but 
)ne  at  the  table  said  all  I  needed  was 
hing  to  settle  my  stomach.  'Bring  her 
let-Branca,"  he  told  the  waiter.  Elaine 
side  me  in  a  flash,  her  voice  boom- 
Jt.  Let  Barbara  speak  for  herself!' 
She  hugged  me." 

aine's  is  the  only  restaurant  in  the 
'  Alan  King  says,  "where  I  can  come 
ie  at  any  hour  and  find  the  best  com- 
br  the  evening— Elaine  herself." 


By  the  end  of  the  60s,  the  fickle  world  of 
New  York  and  Hollywood  had  anointed 
Elaine's  as  its  capital,  thereby  seriously 
breaching  the  geographical  taboo  of  88th 
Street.  Joe  DiMaggio,  Lucille  Ball,  Warren 
Beatty,  Walt  Frazier,  Ken  Noland,  Bobby 
Short.  Marlon  Brando,  Mick  Jagger,  Woody 
Allen.  Ingrid  Bergman,  George  Steinbrenner, 
Andy  Warhol,  Lillian  Hellman,  Clint  East- 
wood, Frank  Sinatra,  Leonard  Bernstein, 
Noel  Coward— a  ceaseless  roll  call  of  the  rich 
and  illustrious  were  crowding  into  the  unpre- 
tentious Second  Avenue  saloon,  which  by 
now  had  acquired  additional  space  and  in- 
creased in  size  to  25  tables,  which  could  ac- 
commodate anywhere  from  80  to  100  peo- 
ple, depending  on  Elaine's  skill  at  mixing  and 
matching,  but,  notwithstanding,  many  "im- 
portant" diners  had  to  endure  standing  and 
waiting  at  the  bar.  Elaine  had  done  nothing, 
however,  to  enhance  the  rather  dark,  drab  in- 
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Elaine's  in  1995,  with  the 

line  of  star  tables  against  one  wall 

and  a  cigar-store  Indian 

to  delimit  the  smoking  area. 


terior  she  had  inherited,  other  than  to  proud- 
ly hang  the  framed  jackets  of  books  which 
her  struggling  neophyte  writers  were  now 
producing.  Elaine  once  said,  "Visually  my 
place  may  be  very  ordinary,  but  emotionally 
it  has  a  lot.  It's  very  provocative." 

Provocative  in  more  ways  than  one.  "Al- 
bert Finney  came  in  when  he  was  rehears- 
ing for  the  movie  Annie,"  Elaine  recalls. 
"He  was  in  the  process  of  learning  a  dance 
routine,  and  he  lined  up  all  my  waiters  and 
told  them  if  they  didn't  dance  with  him  they 
were  'poofters.'  That's  how  he  rehearsed  his 
dance  routine— got  all  of  my  waiters  to  dance 
up  and  down  the  aisles  with  him." 

The  night  Ben  Gazzara  was  having  din- 
ner with  Pete  Hamill,  Nick  Pileggi,  and  the 
late  public-relations  man  John  Scanlon,  he 
left  a  $10  tip  on  his  $100  check,  a  scant  and 
unacceptable  10  percent.  Elaine  got  in  his 


face  and  screamed  at  him,  while  the  entire 
restaurant  cringed,  "How  dare  you  stiff  my 
waiter?"  Gazzara  barked  back  at  her,  and  a 
high-decibel  screaming  match  ensued  while 
Hamill,  Pileggi,  and  Scanlon  sneaked  away 
from  the  table  to  disassociate  themselves 
from  Gazzara,  who  eventually  stalked  off 
proclaiming,  "Finito!  Finito!  I'll  never  set 
foot  in  this  lousy  place  again!"  But  when 
he  opened  on  Broadway  in  Eugene  O'Neill's 
Hughie,  Elaine  gave  him  a  party  and  they 
kissed  and  made  up.  The  writer  Anthony 
Haden-Guest  said,  "Elaine's  strength  is  every- 
one's fear  of  the  irrational  mother." 

The  evening  Imelda  Marcos  made  a  res- 
ervation for  dinner,  a  vanguard  of  six 
armed  men  arrived  to  take  up  positions  on 
the  tops  of  adjoining  buildings;  Imelda  herself 
showed  up  with  four  bodyguards,  who  sta- 
tioned themselves  at  various  strategic  spots  in 
the  restaurant.  "Imelda 
had  a  good  time,"  Elaine 
says,  "because  Andy  War- 
hol was  there,  and  she 
owned  some  of  his  stuff." 
On  another  occasion, 
Jackie  Kennedy  arrived, 
unannounced,  with  a 
party  of  friends  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning- 
it  was  her  first  night  on 
the  town  after  her  mourn- 
ing period.  With  her 
were  Leonard  Bernstein, 
Richard  Avedon,  Susan 
Sontag,  Adolph  Green, 
George  Plimpton,  and 
Betty  Comden.  They  put 
money  in  the  jukebox 
and  everybody  danced, 
champagne  popped,  and  Elaine  went  into  the 
kitchen  and  made  a  big,  elaborate  antipasto. 
"Jackie  was  very  beautiful,"  Elaine  remem- 
bers. "She  was  wearing  a  Chanel  gold  boucle 
suit  with  a  starburst  emerald  brooch.  She  was 
trying  to  get  into  the  spirit  of  things,  but  I 
could  tell  not  all  of  her  was  there  that  night." 
One  early  evening,  Molly  Ringwald  occu- 
pied a  front  table  with  a  large  group  that  in- 
cluded her  mother.  Everyone  ordered  from 
the  menu,  except  mother  Ringwald,  who  or- 
dered a  cheeseburger.  Elaine's  does  not  serve 
burgers,  cheese  or  otherwise,  but  Molly  some- 
how managed  to  have  one  delivered  from  the 
deli  across  the  street.  Elaine  hadn't  arrived 
yet,  but  when  she  walked  in,  she  surveyed 
the  Ringwald  table,  then  summoned  her 
headwaiter. 

"What  the  hell  is  that?" 
"What  the  hell  is  what?" 
"What  the  hell  is  that  goddamned  cheese- 
burger doing  on  my  table?" 

"That's  Molly  Ringwald's  mother.  She 
wanted  a  cheeseburger." 

Elaine  confronted  the  group  the  way  Moses 
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coming  down  from  Sinai  faced  Aaron  and 
his  infidels  before  the  golden  calf.  She  raked 
the  Ringwaldian  table  with  her  choicest  in- 
vective. When  the  mother  shot  back,  "Do 
you  know  who  I  am?,"  Elaine  told  her  in  no 
uncertain  terms  who  she  was,  and  the  entire 
group  was  escorted  from  the  premises,  along 
with  the  cheeseburger. 

(J  I  The  Hollywood  people  are  cute,  some- 
X  times  funny,  and,  what  the  hell,  they 
pay  the  rent,"  Elaine  once  said.  "But  I  don't 
have  time  for  that  silliness.  The  Hollywood 
part  of  it  is  the  same  wherever  they  go.  It 
doesn't  make  any  difference  where  you  put 
somebody  from  Hollywood.  I  mean,  you 
let  him  come  in  because  he's  funny.  He's 
an  entity  to  himself.  He's  the  epitome  of 
mediocrity,  the  Hollywood  bird.  I  guaran- 
tee you  they're  going  to  be  funny.  It's  the 
funniest  end  of  the  money  business.  It's  un- 
real. I  mean,  I  feel  kind  of  sorry  for  them. 
They  live  in  those  California  houses  and 
they  act  like  they're  suburbia  and  they're 
cuckoo.  I  mean,  they're  a  part  of  a  corpo- 
rate master  plan  and  they  don't  admit  to  it 
and  they  have  to  go  home  early  because 
otherwise  somebody  will  think  they're  un- 
employed. So  they  keep  coming  and  saying, 
'You  should  really  open  up  a  place  out 
there.'  I  say,  'But  everybody  goes  home  ear- 
ly in  Los  Angeles,  and  what  are  we  going 
to  do  when  they  go  home?'  You  can't  even 
get  a  taxi  out  there.  And  they're  all  worried 
that  they  get  invited  to  the  parties— they're 
sort  of  lying  to  each  other  all  the  time. 

"In  contrast  to  Hollywood,  if  you  live  in 
New  York,  it's  a  24-hour  world,  and  the  city 
adjusts  to  the  way  you  are,  and  you  find  your 
roots  here  for  what  you  need  and  for  what 
you  have  to  give  and  what  you  want  to  take. 
Very  rarely  can  you  find  such  an  existence.  I 
mean,  if  you  find  that  it's  better  for  you  to 
wake  up  at  four  in  the  morning,  you  can  find 
an  existence  that  way.  and  a  whole  society 
working,  and  it  would  make  you  no  less  a  per- 
son of  character  to  prefer  to  live  like  that.  And 
it's  just  as  well  to  go  to  sleep  at  four  as  to  get 
up  at  four.  The  city  is  like  clay— it  molds  to 
you.  That's  what's  nice  about  it.  It's  the  great- 
est incentive  city.  I  mean,  it's  very  hard  to  stay 
still  in  New  York.  You  have  to  move." 

"The  thing  about  Elaine's."  says  Lewis 
Lapham,  "is  that  nobody  will  allow  himself 
to  be  impressed  by  anybody.  You  could  say, 
'I  just  sold  17,000  copies  of  my  book  today,' 
and  they'd  ask  what  you  did  yesterday.  The 
only  time  I  ever  saw  people  gasp  in  Elaine's 
was  when  Roman  Polanski  walked  in  just  af- 
ter his  wife  Sharon  Tate  had  been  viciously 
murdered  by  the  Manson  clan.  I  was  sitting 
at  a  table  with  a  friend  of  mine  who  had 
brought  the  most  gorgeous  Swedish  girl  you 


ever  laid  eyes  on.  I  don't  think  I  have  ever 
seen  a  more  beautiful  woman.  Polanski  came 
over  and  asked  to  join  us.  It  turned  out  that 
Polanski  had  been  in  London  when  the 
atrocity  took  place,  and  he  was  on  his  way 
back  to  Hollywood  for  the  burial.  The 
Swedish  beauty  was  sitting  next  to  me.  Po- 
lanski pulled  up  a  chair  and  inserted  him- 
self between  us,  immediately  focusing  his  at- 
tention on  the  beauty,  inundating  her  with 
his  Polish  charm.  Fascinated  by  his  perfor- 
mance. I  watched  as  he  slid  his  hand  inside 
her  thigh  and  began  a  long,  honeyed  spiel 
which  ended  with  the  promise  And  I  will 
make  another  Sharon  Tate  out  of  you.' " 

The  big  front  window  has  been  battered 
three  times,  the  first  time  by  the  play- 
wright John  Ford  Noonan,  who  was  ejected 
because  he  was  pestering  Geraldo  Rivera, 
who  was  dining  with  a  group  of  friends.  Fu- 
rious at  finding  himself  outside  looking  in, 
Noonan  wound  up  and  punched  a  hole 
through  the  window,  which  at  that  time  was 
made  of  heavy,  clear  plastic.  Elaine  replaced 
it  with  plate  glass.  The  second  window  as- 
sault occurred  after  a  guy  had  a  sizzling  ar- 
gument with  his  lady  friend;  he  stormed  out 
of  the  restaurant,  picked  up  a  garbage  can, 
and  threw  it  through  the  plate  glass.  The 
third  incident  involved  a  drunk  at  the  bar 
who  accosted  Bruce  Jay  Friedman  as  he 
was  coming  in.  In  the  ensuing  melee,  the 
drunk  got  belted,  and  his  head  rammed 
against  the  window,  cracking  it  in  two. 

The  humorist  Roy  Blount  Jr.  recounts 
the  time  when  "I  was  trading  experiences 
with  a  very  funny  guy  whose  name  I  hadn't 
caught,  when  it  suddenly  hit  me  who  he 
was— an  icon  of  the  60s,  on  the  lam  at  the 
time.  'You're  Abbie  Hoffman!,'  I  exclaimed, 
probably  more  loudly  than  I  realized,  and  I 
still  remember  the  happily  delinquent,  quin- 
tessentially  American  grin  on  his  surgically 
altered  face." 

"There  was  that  Mother's  Day,"  Elaine 
recalls,  "when  Charles  Nelson  Reilly  booked 
a  table  for  dinner  with  his  mother,  who  he 
was  meeting  at  the  train.  Charles  had  made 
money  for  the  first  time  in  Bye  Bye  Birdie, 
and  he  wanted  to  give  Mom  a  very  nice  din- 
ner. So  when  the  menus  arrived,  he  says, 
'C'mon,  Mom,  order,  I've  got  money  now, 
we're  O.K.'  And  she  says,  'I'd  like  a  cheese 
sandwich.'  He  says,  'Have  something  else! 
Please!"  But  that's  all  she  wanted.  Poor 
Charles  was  so  destroyed.  But  then  he  tried 
to  do  something  nice  for  his  father,  who 
didn't  have  any  teeth.  So  with  his  newfound 
money  Charles  bought  his  father  a  set  of 
choppers.  The  next  thing  Charles  knew,  now 
resplendent  with  his  new  teeth,  his  father 
split  from  his  mother  for  greener  pastures." 

In  the  80s  and  90s,  a  certain  snobby, 
lockjawed  Long  Island  set  used  to  dine  at  a 
society  restaurant  called  Mortimer's,  but  one 


night  several  of  them  began  showing  i 
a  table  they  had  reserved  at  Elaine's.  A  \\ 
first  couple  passed  by,  Elaine  wondei  I 
Mortimer's  was  closed.  Several  mora 
rived,  and  one  of  them  greeted  Elaine:  I 
you  going  to  ski  this  year,  Elaine?"  '  a 
Elaine  answered,  "Jews  don't  ski." 

Joe  Allen,  who  now  has  eight  restai  a 
around  the  world,  says,  "Elaine  ci 
have  done  what  I  did  and  probably  d(  ■ 
better,  but  she  never  attempted  a  sci 
place.  She  could  really  have  done  wh;  1 
she  wanted  to  do.  But  that's  her  appal 
and  it  certainly  works.  It's  like  every  nijj 
New  Year's  Eve  at  Elaine's.  There  are  1 
few  of  these  places  anymore,  if  any.  '  j 
are  people  who  can't  wait  to  get  there  i 
their  friends  so  that  their  friends  ca  ,« 
them  say  hello  to  Elaine  and  her  say  he  I 
them.  I  would  say  that  by  almost  any 
sure,  in  terms  of  longevity,  in  terms  of  I 
for  lack  of  a  better  word,  it's  the  moJ 
during  place  in  New  York.  Now,  an  ji 
And  certainly  one  of  the  most  end  I 
places  ever.  By  virtue  of  its  location  a  I 
low-keyness.  it  being  way  up  off  the  b  q 
track— that  distinguishes  it.  To  go  all  thrj 
up  to  88th  and  Second,  you  are  amorJ 
converted." 

Diane  Becker  has  been  with  Elaine  | 
years,  and  in  her  role  as  general  managul 
is  probably  closer  to  Elaine  than  anyomri 
She  is  as  close  to  her  as  a  daughter,  attetl 
to  the  day-to-day  business  of  the  restail 
but  also  participating  in  Elaine's  personal 
with  affection  and  concern  for  her  well-M 
"Elaine  has  a  perpetual  fear,"  Dianeil 
"that  some  evening  she  will  open  then! 
and  nobody  will  come.  She  takes  nothitii 
granted.  Every  day  is  like  the  first  dal 
opened.  She  has  established  a  high  statt 
for  herself  and  she  will  never  lower  the> 

At  one  time  Elaine  took  flying  k 
and  for  several  summers  rented  a  yat 
the  Mediterranean  so  that  she  could 
in  the  Bosporus.  Her  unrealized  wish-l 
ever,  is  to  own  a  Learjet  so  she  couldli 
sionally  fly  to  Europe  for  a  weekend.i 
the  years  her  savvy  clients  have  advises 
on  the  stock  market  with  bountiful  n 
but  Elaine  spends  very  conservatively,1 
though  she  could  afford  the  jet,  she  wi 
olutely  keep  it  on  her  wish  list. 

No  night  at  Elaine's  is  like  any  j 
night.  An  Englishman  comes  ir 
his  pet  tiger,  which  he  puts  beside  his 
while  he  eats  dinner.  Elaine  finally 
both  of  them  when  the  tiger  starts  t( 
at  the  waiters.  Mia  Farrow  asks  M 
Caine  to  introduce  her  to  Woody  Alle 
Valentine's  Day,  wrapped  with  a  big  rt 
bon,  a  piano  arrives  that's  a  gift  fro 
director  Sydney  Pollack.  The  great  F 
comic  Jacques  Tati  discusses  film  fin; 
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Woody.  Nigel  Dempster,  a  Fleet  Street 
)  columnist,  bites  George  Plimpton  on 
akle.  An  ambassador  to  the  UN.  im- 
usly  refuses  to  pay  the  tax  on  his  bill 
hrusts  his  tax-exempt  card  at  Elaine, 
ells  him  in  a  loud,  clear  voice  what  he 
lo  with  his  card  and  that  everybody 
tax  in  Elaine's.  The  ambassador  says 
an't  talk  to  him  that  way,  which  only 
ites  Elaine's  wrath,  at  which  point  big 
:  Waters,  who  is  working  at  the  bar, 
letween  the  two  of  them  and  puts  his 
up  to  separate  them,  but  Elaine  comes 
ng  underneath  Frank's  arm  and  cold- 
the  ambassador,  sending  him  skid- 
across  the  floor,  still  clinging  to  his 
A  group  of  the  regulars  goes  down  to 
Square  to  testify  for  one  of  the  bar- 
who's  in  a  scrape.  Another  group  with 
cal  connections  tries  to  get  a  waiter 
f  jail  in  Angola.  And  to  prove  that 
not  losing  her  edge,  recently  Elaine 
cs  a  guy,  bloodying  his  face,  and  is  led 
f  the  restaurant  by  the  police  in  hand- 
to  spend  time  in  the  slammer  until 
bailed  out. 

id  then  there  was  the  night  of  the  cele- 
1  brouhaha  between  Jerry  Leiber,  the 
oser  (Smokey  Joe's  Cafe),  and  Norman 
I  The  way  Elaine  tells  it:  "Mailer  was 
g  an  argument  with  Leiber.  and  Mai- 
it  his  arm  around  him  in  a  sort  of 
hug,  but  from  behind,  and  as  Jerry 
i  back,  Mailer's  arm  froze  around  his 
:  in  a  headlock.  Leiber  fell  into  Mai- 
ld  as  Jerry  tried  to  struggle  out,  they 
1  the  floor  and  started  rolling.  At  one 
I  Jerry's  eyes  were  going  to  pop  out, 
e  of  my  Italian  waiters  pressed  his  fin- 
nto  Mailer's  eyes  to  make  him  let  go, 
(se  he  was  in  a  freeze.  He  was  cata- 
lalready.  So  he  put  his  fingers  in  Mai- 
zes to  make  him  release  Jerry.  A  guy 
|:g  out  of  the  bathroom  sees  all  this 
lys,  'What  are  you  doing  to  my  hero?' 
its  the  waiter.  Whereupon  the  wait- 
Ion  Mailer  and  Leiber.  I  thought  Lei- 
:yes  would  come  out  of  their  sockets. 
Southern  was  standing  over  them  with 
fid  gesturing  and  saying,  'Now,  now! 
ear  this!  You  stop  that  this  minute!' 
vere  practically  killing  each  other  . . . 
ey  went  right  through  the  wall.  Tore 
hole  in  the  wall.  I  think  they  were 
g  over  a  bet  they  had  on  an  arm- 
ng  contest  between  [the  editor]  Buzz 
and  Frank  Conroy,  the  author  of 
me.  A  guy  from  California  came  up 
the  most  disreputable  person  you're 
ling  to  meet,  and  said,  'I  don't  know 
ou  let  these  things  go  on  in  here, 
I  said,  'I  don't  know  how  I  even  let 
here.'  In  the  meantime,  there  was 
i"l  screaming  hysterically,  locked  up 
ir  the  wall,  so  I  didn't  know  what  to 
Bng  brought  up  on  movies,  I  hit  her, 


figuring  that's  the  way  to  make  her  stop. 
And  she  ran  out  of  the  place.  She  was  a 
girl  from  California." 

Most  nights,  however,  are  not  so  rowdy 
and  cantankerous— all  those  nights  when 
Elaine  gently  comforts  her  people.  Jules 
Feiffer  has  written: 

My  choicest  memory  is  of  the  night  my  play 
Little  Murders  opened  for  a  short  week  on 
Broadway,  closing  five  days  later  because  the 
reviews  that  night  said  it  must.  Enraged,  de- 
spondent, and  cold  sober  after  four  hours  of 
drinking,  I  arrived,  with  my  wife,  at  Elaine's 
at  2:30  in  the  morning.  The  door  was  locked, 
but  the  window  was  lit,  just  barely.  In  the 
weak  glow  I  saw  Elaine  closing  up.  I  rattled 
the  knob,  I  knocked.  She  came  to  the  door. 
She  let  us  in.  She  sat  us  down.  She  bought  us  a 
bottle  of  champagne.  For  the  next  hour  and  a 
half,  we  were  in  complete  agreement  on  what 
sons  of  bitches  the  critics  were.  It  is  the  one 
thing  that  gives  me  pleasure  when  I  am  called 
to  remember  that  first  night,  my  introduction 
to  New  York  theater. 

Big-time  saloonkeepers  have  their  own 
signatures:  Texas  Guinan's  greeting  was 
"Hello,  suckers!";  Toots  Shor  would  wel- 
come his  notables  with  "Hiya,  you  lousy 
crumbumi";  Danny  Lavezzo  held  court  in 
a  quiet  alcove  near  the  entrance  to  the  din- 
ing room,  where  he  would  receive  all  com- 
ers; Sherman  Billingsley  would  personally 
unhook  the  velvet  cord  at  the  door  for 
those  who  were  special;  Tim  Costello's  in- 
evitable query  when  an  established  regular 
would  come  up  to  the  bar  was  "What'll  it 
be— the  same  old  rotgut?"  Elaine's  signa- 
ture greeting  has  four  stages,  depending  on 
the  seeding  of  the  arriver:  Stage  One  (new- 
comers)—a  nod  of  the  head;  Stage  Two 
(semi-regulars)— a  handshake;  Stage  Three 
(regulars)— a  peck  on  the  cheek;  Stage  Four 
(the  favored  few)— a  stand-up  kiss  and  hug. 

In  the  80s,  Elaine  declared  the  time  had 
come  to  reduce  seriously  her  avoirdupois, 
which  had  escalated  to  356  pounds.  She 
had  previously  tried  a  variety  of  weight- 
reduction  methods,  including  hypnosis,  but 
this  time  she  checked  herself  into  the  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  Weight  Control  Unit  and 
over  the  course  of  its  intensive  program 
she  lost  210  pounds.  With  the  weight  loss, 
Elaine  underwent  a  sea  change.  "I  was  a  lot 
more  defensive  before,"  she  says.  "When 
you're  heavy,  you  don't  feel  you  are  very  ac- 
ceptable socially.  But  when  you  go  from 
heavy  to  svelte,  you  don't  know  how  to  han- 
dle svelte  and  you  become  vulnerable."  It 
was  at  this  vulnerable  moment  that  a  man 
named  Henry  Ball  infiltrated  her  life. 

Tommy  Carney,  Elaine's  bartender  for 
the  past  26  years,  picks  up  the  story.  "Elaine 
looked  like  a  million  dollars.  She  had  a 
whole  new  wardrobe,  new  eyeglasses.  She 
had  her  teeth  done,  had  her  knees  done, 
and  she  was  feeling  like  a  teenager.  On  this 


particular  night,  in  comes  a  guy.  Henry  Ball, 
I  knew  from  1958,  working  with  him  at  the 
Four  Seasons  restaurant.  I  was  a  waiter,  he 
was  a  captain.  He  resembled  the  English  ac- 
tor Bob  Hoskins.  He  was  a  real  nice  guy 
when  I  knew  him,  real  straight  dude,  but  for 
25  years  I  haven't  seen  this  guy.  He  orders  a 
Perrier  and  tells  me  he's  the  new  food-and- 
beverage  director  at  the  Helmsley  Palace, 
which  just  opened.  I  introduce  him  to 
Elaine,  who  is  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  bar, 
and  they  hit  it  off  right  away,  and  would 
you  believe  a  half-hour  later  she's  sitting  in 
the  window,  on  the  bench  there,  necking 
with  this  guy.  And  then  a  week  later,  she  an- 
nounces they're  going  to  be  married. 

"The  next  thing  I  know,  I'm  working  the 
bar  at  a  Sunday  party  for  42nd  Street  when 
Elaine  gets  a  phone  call  to  come  down  to  the 
Helmsley  Palace  immediately.  Ball  is  down  in 
the  basement,  where  they  found  him  in  the 
wine  room,  drinking  all  the  best  wines;  it 
turns  out  he's  just  a  captain  like  he  was  at  the 
Four  Seasons.  He's  dead  drunk,  but  no  mat- 
ter, Elaine's  madly  in  love  with  this  guy.  This 
is  like  a  week  before  she  married  him.  We 
got  him  out  of  the  Helmsley  and  into  a  bar 
down  the  street  somewhere.  He  starts  to 
mouth  off  and  then  he  reaches  across  Elaine 
and  throws  a  punch  at  me,  just  misses,  and  I 
jump  up  and  fucking  hit  him,  and  he  goes 
full  into  the  bar.  Elaine  is  screaming.  He  gets 
up,  throws  a  chair  at  me.  I  hit  him  again, 
and  the  next  minute  the  cops  are  there. 

"So  that's  how  we  find  out  this  guy  is  a 
nasty  drunk.  But  Elaine  married  him  any- 
way. She  says,  'Don't  worry,  it's  O.K.,  I  can 
handle  it.'  And,  of  course,  she  couldn't." 

4  \Y/"e  went  to  the  Super  Bowl  in  New  Or- 
W  leans  for  our  honeymoon,"  Elaine 
says,  "which  was  O.K.,  but  every  time  we 
had  a  meal  he  kept  saying,  'Oh.  you've  got  to 
have  this,'  and  I  would  say,  'I  can't  eat  that, 
it  will  make  me  heavy  again.  I've  got  to  real- 
ly be  careful.'  'Oh,  just  a  taste  of  this,  a  taste 
of  that'— it  was  so  terrible.  He  kept  pushing 
this  stuff  at  me,  knowing  what  it  would  do  to 
me,  and  I  was  a  mess.  I  was  in  such  conflict, 
because  on  the  one  hand  I  was  trying  to 
hold  myself,  and  on  the  other  hand  I  liked 
the  guy  and  I  wanted  to  please  him  by  eat- 
ing, just  the  way  I  had  tried  to  please  my 
mother  way  back  then.  In  no  time  at  all,  all 
that  hard  work  was  for  nothing  and  I  had 
the  weight  back  on. 

"We  went  to  Liverpool  for  me  to  meet  his 
family.  It's  his  mother's  birthday,  a  little  fam- 
ily party,  and  in  a  drunk  rage  he  starts  to 
beat  up  on  his  sister  and  then  he  beats  up 
on  his  brother,  slams  them  around.  I  never 
saw  anything  like  it  in  my  life.  But  I  knew  to 
stay  calm.  When  you're  going  against  some- 
body in  a  tirade,  you  better  stay  calm  so  that 
they'll  pass  through  it.  If  you  go  head-to-head 
with  them,  they'll  kill  you.  I  guess  I  had  want- 
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ed  to  get  married  so  badly  I  had  missed  all 
the  signs,  or  pretended  to  myself  I  didn't  see 
them.  But  now  I  was  on  my  guard.  He  tried 
to  interfere  with  the  running  of  the  restau- 
rant, but  I  kept  him  out  of  it." 

"He  had  a  go  at  me  many  a  time,"  Tom- 
my Carney  says,  "and  I"d  tell  him,  'If  you 
want  to  come  over  this  fucking  bar,  you  come, 
and  you  make  one  move,  pal.  and  you're  go- 
ing to  be  dead.  Put  a  hand  on  that  cash  reg- 
ister and  I'm  going  to  kill  you.'" 

"I  went  home  one  day."  Elaine  says,  "and 
Henry  had  some  people  there,  and  they 
were  drinking  and  it  was  all  very  sloppy. 
They  left  and  then  he  started  in  on  me,  and 
I  said,  'I  just  can't  have  you  in  the  restaurant 
anymore.  You  get  drunk  and  I'm  told  you  beat 
up  one  of  my  customers  in  the  toilet.  I've 
had  it  up  to  here  with  you,  and  you  stay  the 
hell  out.'  He  grabbed  me  and  pulled  out  a 
knife,  one  of  those  Indian  knives,  and  put  it 
to  my  throat,  cut  me  some,  so  I'm  bleeding; 
he's  drunk  as  hell,  but  I  don't  panic.  He 


passes  out.  I  got  to  the  phone  and  called  a 
lawyer  friend.  From  then  on  I  had  a  body- 
guard with  me  all  the  time.  Bodyguards  in 
the  restaurant.  Changed  all  the  locks  on 
the  doors.  I  got  a  divorce  by  paying  him 
$1,000.  He  eventually  went  back  to  Liver- 
pool, where  he  died  about  five  years  ago. 
The  night  I  got  the  news  of  his  death,  I 
opened  a  bottle  of  Cristal  champagne." 

Elaine  is,  in  essence,  a  fictional  charac- 
ter, compounded  of  one  part  Damon 
Runyon's  Nicely  Nicely  Johnson  and  one 
part  Dorothy  Parker's  Big  Blonde.  She  has 
the  dramatic  presence  of  Sophie  Tucker, 
the  brassiness  of  Rosie  O'Donnell,  and  the 
street  smarts  of  Toots  Shor.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  one  night,  around  two  in  the  morning, 
Elaine,  the  singer  Bobby  Short,  and  a  few 
others  were  at  P.  J.  Clarke's,  having  a  drink 
with  Danny  Lavezzo,  when  a  waiter  came 
over  and  informed  Elaine  that  Toots,  who 
was  also  there,  wanted  to  meet  her.  A  few 
moments  later,  the  hulking  figure  of  Toots 
appeared  at  Elaine's  table,  a  bit  unsteady 
from  a  long  stint  of  drinking.  He  studied 


her  for  a  while  and  then  he  said,  "El; id 
just  wanted  to  take  a  look  at  my  succi  i 
whereupon  he  departed. 

Elaine  is  indeed  the  successor  of  .  g 
big-time  saloonkeepers  who  went  befo  fl 
She  presides  over  her  uptown  domaii  1 
benignity,  unpredictable  wit,  two-fiste<  I 
naciousness,  and  a  remarkable  insigli 
the  human  condition.  Behind  her  larj  J 
glasses,  her  eyes— eyes  of  laughter,  of  cc  1 
sion,  of  fury— miss  nothing  that  trarnf 
She  is  just  as  insecure  about  her  succi 
she  was  the  first  day  she  opened,  kn: 
full  well  the  fickleness  of  the  restaurant  i 
public,  so  she  works  assiduously  at  ma 
ing  the  curious  ambience  that  is  her  s; 
hallmark.  "I  live  a  party  life,"  she  onc>i 
"Elsa  Maxwell  used  to  have  to  send  oi< 
tations.  I  just  open  the  door." 

The  poet  Fred  Seidel,  one  of  he 
customers,  has  written  this  valedicti 
his  poem  "Pressed  Duck": 

Elaine  said,  "Why  do  we 

Need  anybody 

Else?  We're  the  world."  n 


Colin  Farrell 


continued  from  page  mi  "In  the  Brain," 
Farrell  calls  it.  "Up  in  the  Mother  Ship." 

Farrell  put  himself  up  in  a  Holiday  Inn  in 
Santa  Monica  and  found  his  way  to  CAA's 
imposing  Beverly  Hills  headquarters,  designed 
by  I.  M.  Pei.  "I  walked  into  the  lobby— well, 
that's  what  I  called  it.  I  nearly  got  fuckin'  hung 
because  it's  an  atrium.  I  don't  even  know  what 
a  fuckin'  atrium  is.  But  it  was  'No,  sir.  This  is 
an  atrium.'  Fine,  atrium.  It  must  have  been 
Monday  because  they  have  their  Monday- 
morning  power  fuckin'  breakfast  and  power 
lunch.  So  it's  double  power  on  Monday,  and 
I  was  there  for  the  second  half  of  the  double 
power,  which  is  the  lunch.  My  agent  brought 
me  into  this  room  like  I'm  the  Queen  Fuckin' 
Mother,  and  there  were  25  quite  attractive 
human  beings.  Very  well  dressed.  Blue  suits. 
Very  smart.  Diet  Cokes  on  the  table.  Half-eaten 
salads.  And  they  all  stood  up  at  the  exact  same 
time,  and  I  stood  there  and  shook  all  their 
hands.  They  all  told  me  their  names,  and  as 
soon  as  they  told  me,  the  name  went  in  one 
ear  and  out  the  other.  Sometimes  it  bounced 
off  one  ear  and  didn't  even  go  in.  They  made 
me  sit  at  the  table.  I  didn't  even  remember  one 
name,  I  was  so  fuckin'  nervous."  He  grasped 
a  glass  of  water,  hands  trembling.  "And 
so  the  spotlight  was  on  me.  The  floor  was 
mine.  And  I  got  one  of  the  worst  cases  of 
verbal  diarrhea  I've  ever  had  to  this  day. 
Which  I'm  not  prone  to  get."  A  look  passes 
between  you.  He  shrugs.  "Well,  I  am  prone 
to  getting  it.  But,  anyway.  I  rabbited  on  for  15 
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minutes.  It  was  scary  as  fuck.  I  mean,  I  was 
22. 1  didn't  even  know  what  this  was  about." 
Sometime  thereafter  the  scruffy  young 
actor  found  himself  at  unscruffy  parties,  min- 
gling with  Brad  Pitt,  Nicole  Kidman,  and  Tom 
Cruise.  These  evenings  tended  to  follow  a  pat- 
tern. Colin  would  arrive  a  nervous  wreck,  too 
paralyzed  to  speak.  Then  he'd  have  a  gargle 
or  two  and,  the  next  thing  he  knew,  there  he 
was  with  Tom  Cruise.  "Jesus,"  Farrell,  banjo- 
eyed,  said  by  way  of  introduction.  "You're 
much  more  attractive  in  real  life  than  you  are 
on  the  screen."  He  cut  a  swath  through  the 
Hollywood  Hills.  "At  this  one  party,"  director 
Joel  Schumacher  recalls,  "I  overheard  Colin 
talking  to  this  agent's  assistant.  Very  attrac- 
tive. All  I  heard  him  say  was  'You've  never 
seen  an  uncircumcised  penis?'  And  I  think 
you  know  how  that  story  ends." 

In  case  you  haven't  noticed,  Farrell  is  that 
rarest  Hollywood  actor,  one  who's  com- 
pletely unexpurgated.  "He  says  what  he  thinks 
without  considering  the  consequences,"  says 
Roger  Donaldson  ( Thirteen  Days;  No  Way 
Out),  who  got  to  know  Farrell  when  they 
made  Tlie  Recnrit.  "He  has  this  wonderful  way 
of  getting  away  with  things  that  other  people 
would  get  crucified  for."  Example:  "The  rea- 
son why  I  can  do  what  I  do— and  I'm  not 
talking  about  acting,  I'm  talking  about  being 
away  from  home  for  long  periods  of  time— is 
because  I  have  such  a  fuckin'  great  thing  to 
come  back  to.  If  I  wasn't  as  lucky  as  I  am, 
in  respect  to  the  family  that  I  have  and  how 
much  they  are  my  friends,  I  would  be  coked 
out  of  my  fuckin'  head  in  L.A.  I'm  telling 


you— I  know  my  fuckin'  demons.  I'd  b< 
out  of  my  knot  every  night  in  L.A. 
banging  more  hookers  than  you  could< 
a  fuckin'  stick  at.  If  I  didn't  have  the  I 
that  I  have,  that's  what  I'd  be  doing.  | 
lost,  you  know?  I'd  be  lost." 

But  back  to  the  CAA  dog-and-pony 
which  began  paying  dividends  around 
when  Farrell  heard  about  a  script  | 
Tigerland,  about  a  platoon  of  grunts  si 
up  for  Vietnam  in  a  Louisiana  boot  caJ 
was  a  low-budget  project,  to  be  shoii 
handheld  16-mm.  cameras,  but  its  dii 
Joel  Schumacher,  had  a  big-budget  r 
that  included  Batman  Forever  and  A 
to  Kill.  The  latter  had  propelled  M>' 
McConaughey  from  obscurity,  and  tl 
role  in  Tigerland— a.  randy  Texan  nam 
land  Bozz— was  earmarked  for  a  hungry 
comer.  Schumacher's  search  took  1 
London,  where  he  interviewed  40  po* 
actors.  The  41  st  was  Farrell,  who  sho\> 
late— don't  ask— and  caught  Schumac 
his  way  out  of  the  room.  They  chatted  I 
then  Farrell  headed  back  to  Ireland.  "I 
nice,"  Farrell  told  his  mother.  "1  didri 

At  Schumacher's  behest,  Farrell 
sister  Catherine  filmed  an  audition  taj 
video  (included  on  the  Tigerland  D 
an  entertainment  in  its  own  right,  wit! 
erine,  herself  an  actress,  playing  seven 
acters  offscreen.  Her  kid  brother's  ace 
it  must  be  said,  a  Dubliner's  versio 
West  Texas  accent— Blanche  DuBois 
of  Roddy  Doyle.  Still,  Farrell's  Bo; 
was  dead-on.  all  seedy  charisma  ani 
kling  hostility. 

J  U  LY 


l't.l 


er  he  got  the  part,  Farrell  beelined  to 
in  order  to  "research"  the  local  patois— 
,  it  turns  out,  is  best  absorbed  in  drink- 
ablishments  populated  by  young  Texan 
n.  "What  a  fuckin'  beautiful  country 
jme  from,"  Farrell  says.  "I  stayed  in 
I  Might  have  been  three  weeks.  Might 
>een  six  weeks.  But  each  week  was  a 
Irunk  one  and  a  very  good  one."  He 
"Beautiful  women.  So  many  of  them, 
e  an  ant  farm." 

?rland  was  filmed  outside  Jacksonville, 
a,  and  the  "troops"  stayed  in  the  apt- 
led  town  of  Starke,  home  of  the  Flori- 
ite  Prison.  There  Farrell  discovered 
tid  exciting  American  rituals,  such  as 
erved  in  pitchers.  He  got  along  with 
>ne  famously,  in  his  own  way.  Earli- 
lile  Schumacher  and  billion- 
roducer  Arnon  Milchan  were 
iv  York  auditioning  for  other 
one  of  the  actors  got  a  bit  too 
ad  with  Farrell  and  all  hell 
loose,  with  both  actors  flying 
;  a  table,  throwing  punches, 
cattering  silver  fruit  bowls. 
1  likes  'a  good  crack,'  as  they 
ichumacher  explains.  "He's  a 
d.  I  think  that's  part  of  what's 
about  him.  He  wants  you  to 
:  him  as  he  is— boisterous,  vul- 
's  ordinary  among  Irish  kids, 
other  word  is  'fuck'  and  'cunt.' 
>w  they  talk  to  their  mates: 
are  ya,  ya  fuckin'  cunt?' " 

iside  of  Los  Angeles  and  New 
Drk,  virtually  no  one  saw  Tiger- 
ivhich  reportedly  grossed  only 
;00  at  the  box  office  (in  limited 
i).  But  because  Hollywood  is 
mgeles  and  New  York,  Colin- 
took  root  anyway,  fueled  by 
's  bravura  performance  and 
g  Irish  eyes.  When  Edward 

dropped  out  of  Hart's  War,  about 
Hg  army  officer  who  defends  a  rail- 
i  P.O.W  in  a  court-martial,  director 
y  Hoblit  screened  Tigerland,  then  ar- 
i another  screening  for  MGM  exec- 
Then  he  screened  it  for  Bruce  Willis, 
ney  actually  met  Farrell,  neither  Hob- 
iWillis  had  the  slightest  idea  that  he 
sh. 

ten  I  first  talked  to  him,"  Willis  re- 
iie  said,  'This's  Cawln  Furl,'  or  some- 
jffi  that,  and  I  thought,  I  get  it.  He  was 
ing  to  be  American." 
fell  worked  70  out  of  72  days,  running 
ss  and  nervous  excitement.  "He  talks 
"  says  Hoblit,  laughing.  "He'd  just 
'ough  a  scene.  'Colin,'  I'd  say,  'gim- 

Sie  air  between  the  words.  Between 
,:rs.'" 

a  'II  and  Willis  were  birds  of  a  feather, 
r^rked  hard  and.  on  occasion,  played 


hard.  "Better  have  an  early  night  tonight," 
Farrell  would  say.  "You  have  a  word  to  learn 
for  tomorrow." 

"Shut  up,"  Willis  would  reply,  "you  fuckin' 
Irish  inbred." 

Not  many  people  saw  Hart's  War,  either. 
By  then,  though,  the  train  was  out  of  the  sta- 
tion. When  scheduling  conflicts  forced  Matt 
Damon  to  drop  out  of  Minority  Report,  Far- 
rell suddenly  found  himself  sitting,  knees  to- 
gether, throat  swiftly  tightening,  in  a  trailer 
on  the  set  of  Spielberg's  previous  movie, 
A.I.  "In  walks  the  coolest  nerd  you'll  ever 
meet,"  Farrell  recalls  of  Spielberg.  "He  tells 
me  that  he  saw  a  TV  show  about  omega-3, 
this  product  that's  in  sardines  and  that's  really, 
really  good  for  you.  And  I'm  telling  him,  'I 
love  sardines!'  and  he  says,  'You  want  half?' 


YOUNG  AND  RESTLESS 

After  the  dissolution  of  his  four-month 

marriage  to  actress  Amelia  Warner, 

Farrell  is  single  again.  "Too  fast,  too 

young,"  he  says.  "Ah,  love." 


So  I  had  half  of  his  sardine  sandwich  and 
then  he  said,  'I'd  really  love  for  you  to  do  this 
role.'  I'm  going,  Is  that  an  offer?  Is  that  him 
saying  he'd  like  me  to  be  in  a  film  of  his? 
Holy  fuck.  What  the  fuck  is  he  saying?" 

Four  days  after  Hart's  War  wrapped,  in 
Prague,  Farrell  was  on  the  Los  Angeles 
set  of  Minority  Report,  in  which  Tom  Cruise 
plays  a  futuristic  "pre-cop"  who  detects 
crimes  before  they  happen.  Farrell  was  cast 
as  Witwer,  an  insidious  bureaucrat  who  be- 
devils him.  Early  on  in  filming— years  after 
their  unfortunate  party  introduction— Farrell 
sheepishly  approached  Cruise  and  said,  "I've 


met  you  before."  To  which  Cruise  replied, 
"Yeah,  I  know.  I  remember." 

Through  a  spokeswoman,  Cruise  said  he 
doesn't  recall  the  conversations.  Somehow, 
this  doesn't  surprise.  Could  there  ever  be 
two  more  disparate  personalities— the  con- 
trolled Cruise  and  the  uncontrollable  Far- 
rell? By  all  accounts,  the  two  actors  worked 
well  together,  even  as  Cruise  politely  declined 
Farrell's  open  invitation  to  grab  a  beer  or 
three.  (Cruise  also  declined  V.E's  interview 
request,  preferring  to  pass  along  a  comment, 
which,  if  nothing  else,  illustrates  the  two 
actors'  stylistic  disparity:  "Colin  is  a  very 
dedicated  actor,  and  he  brought  a  lot  of 
excitement  to  the  set  each  day.  He  has  a 
wicked  sense  of  humor  to  boot.") 

Farrell's  directors  praise  his  ferocious 
work  ethic,  notwithstanding  the  day 
Farrell  was  called  upon  to  deliver 
the  line  "Obviously  you  understand 
the  fundamental  questionability  of 
pre-crime  methodology."  A  mouth- 
ful in  the  best  of  circumstances,  the 
line  occurred  in  a  scene  shot  the  day 
after  Farrell's  25th  birthday— which, 
needless  to  say,  was  a  very  long  one. 
After  he  botched  the  line  for  the 
umpteenth  time,  Spielberg  granted 
Farrell  one  blown  take  for  every  year 
of  his  life.  By  that  estimation,  Farrell 
would  now  be  34. 

Fate  smiled  yet  again  when  Jim 
Carrey  dropped  out  of  Schumach- 
er's latest  project,  Phone  Booth,  and 
Farrell  dropped  in,  playing  a  soul- 
less publicist  who  cheats  on  his  wife 
and,  worse,  refers  to  himself  in  the 
third  person.  One  day  he  answers  a 
phone;  if  he  hangs  up,  warns  the 
caller  watching  from  points  unknown, 
he'll  be  shot  dead.  Like  Tigerland, 
Phone  Booth  was  filmed  at  breakneck 
pace.  Most  Hollywood  productions 
are  lucky  to  get  through  four  script 
pages  a  day,  tops.  Schumacher  averaged  10 
to  12,  and  therefore  so  did  Farrell,  who  spent 
virtually  the  entire  shoot  in  the  phone  booth. 
Between  takes,  Farrell  paced  the  booth,  fret- 
ting and  chain-smoking  his  way  through 
packs  of  Camel  Lights.  By  the  end  of  film- 
ing, a  crew  member  cautioned  him,  "You're 
gonna  get  cancer,  get  treated  for  cancer,  fight 
cancer,  and  die  from  cancer." 

By  this  year,  Farrell's  price  had  risen  to  $5 
million,  courtesy  of  Disney,  which  hired  him 
to  play  a  C.I.A.  greenhorn  opposite  Al  Paci- 
no  in  The  Recruit.  "Kid,"  Pacino  called  him. 
That  killed  him.  Al  Pacino  saying,  'How  ya 
doin',  kid?"  One  night  Farrell  found  himself 
having  dinner  in  Toronto  with  Pacino  . . .  and 
Rita,  his  mother.  Quite  a  picture,  that. 

By  the  time  Farrell  was  done  with  this 
job  and  prepping  for  his  next— Daredevil, 
the  comic-book  adaptation— he'd  tell  pretty 
much  anyone,  "They're  throwin'  money  at 
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me."  Somehow,  when  Farrell  says  it,  it  sounds 
absolutely  benign.  Then  again,  so  does  virtu- 
ally everything  he  says.  And  does.  He's  gifted 
that  way.  "Colin  enjoys  that  he's  young  and 
he's  available,"  Donaldson  says.  "And  that 
he  hasn't  thought  about  his  own  mortality." 

The  next  day,  also  like  many  of  Colin 
Farrell's  days,  begins  at  night.  Cheerful 
as  ever,  he  answers  the  door  wearing  a  towel 
and  a  smile.  Actually,  that's  not  quite  accu- 
rate—he arrives  wearing  a  towel,  a  smile, 
and  a  Mohawk.  He  got  up  only  moments 
ago,  at  the  crack  of  five  p.m.,  once  again  on 
the  sofa.  On  the  bright  side,  he  finally  found 
his  bed.  That  was  at  eight  a.m.  But  the  sun 
kept  shining  in  his  eyes  and  one  thing  led  to 
another  and  by  11  there  he  was  again,  on  the 
sofa,  fighting  a  nightmare  case  of  the  hic- 
cups. Last  night  was  that  kind  of  night,  too. 
After  hitting  a  couple  pubs  in  the  course  of 
this  interview,  there 'd  been  a  photo  shoot 
and  then  pit  stops  at  Kehoe's  and  Gogarty's 
and  Grogan's  and  Hairy  Lemon's,  after 
which  he  fell  asleep  while  watching  a  vam- 
pire movie  with  his  buddy  Ruairi. 

Ruairi,  whom  Farrell  calls  "Ru,"  is  a  tall, 
genial  fellow  who  makes  his  living  in  stain- 
less steel.  He's  always  been  there  for  Farrell, 
and  vice  versa.  "We  just  have  a  few  pints  and 
we  talk  shite,"  Ru  says.  "Nothing  changes." 
When  Ru  stayed  with  Farrell  for  a  while  in 
Los  Angeles,  they  attended  a  Hollywood 
Hills  party  that  featured  Sylvester  Stallone, 
Rod  Stewart,  and  a  waterfall.  Unfortunately, 
Ru  didn't  feel  so  hot  during  that  trip.  He's 
famously  hypochondriacal  -when  he  gets  a 
headache,  he  thinks  it's  a  tumor.  He  nearly 
lost  it  during  a  trip  to  Universal  Studios. 
"Don't  leave  me,"  he  told  Farrell.  "I'm  gonna 
fall  over."  "You  can't  fall  over,"  Farrell  re- 
plied. "You're  sitting  on  the  ground." 

Farrell  lives  in  Irishtown,  a  middle-class 
neighborhood  near  Dublin's  famous  Grand 
Canal.  The  area  befits  its  name.  On  one  cor- 
ner, you'll  find  the  pub  owned  by  Patrick 
Gleeson  &  Sons.  Which  is  right  around  the 
corner  from  the  pub  owned  by  Oliver  Glee- 
son  &  Sons.  Which  happens  to  be  two 
doors  down  from  the  pub  owned  by  John 
Clarke  &  Sons.  Farrell's  smallish  cottage, 
as  he  calls  it,  has  two  bedrooms,  a  living 
room,  a  kitchen,  and  a  bathroom,  each  in 
its  own  state  of  disarray.  Sofa  cushions  lie 
scattered  on  the  floor,  interspersed  among 
yesterday 's  underwear,  socks,  jeans,  and 
T-shirt.  In  tin  kitchen,  wide  open  on  the 
floor,  a  large  suitcase  overflows  with  clothes, 
toiletries,  and  personal  effects.  "Come  and 
look  at  the  backyard."  Farrell  says,  opening 
a  door  onto  a  closet-size  alleyway  crammed 
with  junk.  "I  take  long  walks  to  clear  my 
head." 


He  moves  toward  the  bathroom,  scratch- 
ing his  whiskers.  "Fuck,"  he  says,  "did 
I  ask  you  yesterday  if  you  ever  get  any  in- 
grown hairs?"  He  finds  an  electric  razor  and 
shaves,  face  and  Mohawk,  returning  well 
shorn  but  with  two  bloody  patches  beneath 
his  chin.  A  Tahitian-style  tattoo  snakes 
down  his  right  arm;  his  left  forearm  features 
another  tattoo,  which  reads,  carpe  diem 

WITH  MY  GIRL. 

At  this  point,  it  probably  bears  mention- 
ing that  Farrell  recently  was  wed— to  Amelia 
Warner,  an  achingly  beautiful  young  actress 
who  made  a  memorable  appearance  in 
Philip  Kaufman's  Quills.  "I've  been  in  love 
twice  in  my  life,"  Farrell  said  earlier.  "This 
was  the  second  time,  and  it  was  the  true 
fuckin'  thing.  We  met  just  before  Quills  came 
out.  and  I  can  tell  you  the  exact  moment  I 
fell  in  love  with  her.  Holy  fuck,  she's  beauti- 
ful. It  was  at  the  premiere,  on  the  red  car- 
pet, and  I  stepped  back  because  it  wasn't  my 
night.  It  was  hers.  So  I  step  back,  and  she 
steps  forward,  looks  at  all  the  lights  and 
cameras,  then  looks  back  at  me  with  this 
killer  fuckin'  help-me  look  on  her  face.  She 
reached  out  for  me  and  that  was  it.  Right 
through  the  heart." 

That  the  marriage  lasted  only  four  months 
in  no  way  diminishes  its  romance  for  Far- 
rell. "Too  fast,  too  young,"  he  says,  and 
shrugs.  "Ah,  love." 

There's  a  knock  at  the  door.  Surprised, 
Farrell  throws  on  some  clothes  and  glances 
out  the  window,  where  a  well-dressed  man 
stands  near  an  idling  Mercedes.  This  is  Paul, 
a  hired  driver.  Farrell  does  not  own  a  cell 
phone.  Only  recently  did  he  get  his  first  cred- 
it card,  which  he  uses  with  a  degree  of  won- 
der. "It's  ridiculous,"  he  says  of  the  millions 
he  now  earns.  "I'm  fairly  low-maintenance. 
Packet  of  smokes  and  a  few  pints  and  I'm 
a  happy  man.  I  have  all  this  fuckin'  bread 
that  I  never  thought  I'd  have.  And  I  wouldn't 
know  what  to  do  with  it,  apart  from  just  let 
it  sit  there.  People  will  think  it's  from  me 
being  smart,  but  it's  from  me  not  knowing 
what  to  do  with  it.  They  pay  me  this  money 
for  a  job  that  I  would  gladly  do  for  fuckin' 
minimum  wage,  and  it's  insane." 

Perhaps  a  driver  should  be  routinely 
parked  outside.  "Sometimes  I  get  a  bit  silly 
when  I'm  drunk,"  Farrell  says.  "I'm  a  very 
peaceful  fellow,  but  I  do  have  a  bad  temper." 
The  other  night,  for  instance,  he  was  in  one 
of  his  usual  Dublin  haunts.  Old  bar,  new 
bartender.  "Last  orders  been  called?"  Far- 
rell asked. 

"No,"  the  bartender  replied.  "We  just  turn 
on  the  lights  for  fun." 

"Listen,  you  little  fuckin'  prick,  I  asked  a 
fuckin'  question.  Give  me  a  yes-or-no  answer." 

"No.  We  just  turned  on  the  lights  for  fun." 

"Is  there  a  fuckin'  echo  in  this  room, 
you  dumb  fuck?" 

They  had  to  be  separated,  but  no  punch- 


es were  thrown.  Which  is  progress  of ;  a 
Farrell's  been  known  to  open  a  windov  i 
his  coffee  table,  which  looks  a  bit  woi  ■{ 
wear.  He's  working  on  anger  manage  ;j 
but  won't  lose  his  volatility  altogetht, 
what  gives  him  his  edge,  he  figures.  I 
he  said,  "I  don't  have  many  enemie 
there's  one  fellow  in  this  world  that's 
to  get  a  hidin'  off  me."  Evidently,  th 
crossed  his  family.  "Do  me  one  favc 
quote  me  on  that.  Say  there's  one  man 
going  to  get  a  hidin'  off  me  someda; 
he's  in  Dublin.  A  hidin's  a  good  be 
That'd  be  brilliant  if  you'll  do  that  fc 
That  would  be  brilliant." 

His  edge,  his  ferocious  Irishness,  i 
nitely  Farrell's  thing.  "Colin  has 
cent  now  which  he  never  had,"  says  Ei 
who  speaks  in  clear,  seamless  sentence: 
used  to  speak  like  me  until  he  got  to 
ica.  He  has  this  Irish,  Irish  brogue  of 
cent.  Every  time  I  go  over  to  the  Stat' 
stronger.  I  can  hardly  understand  him 
times."  He  doesn't  worry  that  his  bi 
will  get  sucked  into  the  Hollywood  \ 
"Not  for  a  second,"  he  says.  "I'm  w« 
for  Hollywood.  He  might  eat  it.  Tha 
way  it  would  go,  really." 

Sometimes,  Farrell  agrees,  he  doe: 
the  whole  Irish  thing.  "I  wear  it  c 
sleeve,"  he  says.  "I'm  definitely  so  aw 
being  Irish  over  in  America.  So  awara 
Sometimes  I  come  out  of  fuckin'  me 
and  I'm  so  fuckin'  glad  I'm  Irish."  Thl 
er  night,  at  the  Dublin  premiere  of 
War,  he  was  a  nervous  shell  of  his  usui 
"He  has  so  much  confidence,"  says  b 
friend  and  acting  coach,  Conal  Kei 
"But  when  I  met  him  just  before  th 
miere  and  shook  his  hand,  he  was 
bling.  That— to  him,  in  Dublin— waa 
deal.  To  the  movie  world,  it's  not  a  bi|i 
Dublin.  But  to  him,  everything.  Thl 
very  Irish  characteristic." 

Every  time  Farrell  flies  over  the 
hills  of  Ireland,  his  family  says,  he 
When  he  lands,  he  kisses  the  grow 
feel  like  the  luckiest  cod  in  the  world,! 
rell  says.  "Sometimes  being  Irish  mak 
go,  'C'mon.  Bring  it  on.  Bring  even 
you  fuckin'  have.'  I'm  not  being  am 
but  I  sometimes  go,  'Give  me  fuck' 
Pacino.  Give  me  Tom  Cruise.  Giv 
Bruce  Willis.  Bring  on  the  next  guy. 
on  the  next  room  with  25  agents.  Just 
it  all  on.'  Don't  get  me  wrong— I  have 
cry  coming  up  soon  because  wha 
been  through  is  such  a  fuckin'  whir! 
And  because  I  miss  home  and  I'm 
from  home.  And  because  I've  had  < 
with  Al  Pacino  and  watched  my  mot 
beside  him. .  . .  I'm  fuckin'  nearly 


: 


man.  You  and  me  are  at  the  end  of  it 
you  go  back  to  America,  that's  it.  No  ■ 
I'm  home."  □ 
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inued  from  page  127  Moore  flew  out 
mall  plane  to  see  for  themselves.  "Here 
tiese  gigantic,  unbelievably  big  waves 
ing  out  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,"  re- 
Sharp.  "We  were  like,  'Tee-hee.  Don't 
ljone.  This  is  our  secret.' " 
lere  was  only  one  problem:  most  of 
/aves  couldn't  be  surfed,  which  they 
gd  when  they  later  returned  in  a  29- 
Ishing  boat.  "You  could  never  paddle 
mough  to  get  out  of  the  way,"  says 
).  "You  could  get  killed.  It  would  just 
;  over  this  huge  arena  out  there,  and 
:ould  only  paddle  two,  three  miles  an 
We  got  creamed."  He  filed  it  away 
prescient  perhaps  of  some  future  tech- 
I  said  to  himself,  "Someday  we'll  be 
here." 

i  January  19,  2001,  that  day  arrived.  A 
:ouple  of  days  before,  Moore  had  start- 
aking  phone  calls  to  the  best  big-wave 
rs  in  California.  At  the  top  of  the  list 
Snips  and  Ger,  the  SoCal  gear-savvy 
ssionals;  representing  Santa  Cruz  was 
log,  who  at  the  time  was  tow-in  partners 
Peter  Mel,  another  top  tow-in  surfer. 
their  Jet  Skis,  the  teams  met  at  about 
iM.  at  the  25-foot  Pacific  Quest,  docked 
n  Diego  harbor.  The  plan  was  to  travel 
gh  the  night  and  start  surfing  the  next 
ing.  Sharp  and  Moore  would  come  out 
me  and  circle  the  session  from  the  sky. 
e  surfers  were  stoked,  amped— and 


d.  It  was  a  first  for  them  all:  they 
heading  out,  into  the  night,  into  the 
seas,  into  the  20-foot  swells.  It  was  the 
lete  unknown. 

at  terror  started  almost  immediately. 

of  all,  just  jumping  in  a  boat  with  a 

who  looks  like  he's  15  years  old  is 

sketchy  enough,"  says  Skindog.  "I'm 

Dh,  right  on.  We  got  some  kid  taking 

to  30-foot  seas.'" 

surfers  learned  that  the  captain,  John 

was  actually  22,  but  it  didn't  ease  their 

To  relax,  "we  threw  down  a  couple 

ies  and  I  popped  a  little  reefer  with 

guys,"  says  Skindog.  They  caught  up 

big-wave  action  of  the  year,  told  sto- 

ld  tried  to  just  go  with  it.  Occasionally, 

onversation  was  punctuated  by  mo- 

of  quiet  dread— what  the  hell  are  we 

)ut  here? 

dark  started  rolling  in,  and  the  men 
d  it  was  time  to  get  some  sleep.  As 
g  settled  onto  a  few  square  inches  of 
the  captain's  quarters  above,  Snips 
rest  of  the  surfers  lay  in  silence  be- 
rks, listening  to  the  waves  crashing 
the  side  of  the  boat,  and  trying  to 
its  relentless  rocking.  Gradually, 
ifted  off  to  sleep,  and  Ger.  Snips's 


highlighted  partner,  fell  into  a  .  -  in 
which  he  was  mysteriously  bob  rig  up 
and  down. 

At  about  three  a.m.,  Skindog  awoke  to  a 
young  Captain  Walla  frantically  running 
around  the  deck.  "Oh  shit!  Fuck,"  Walla 
was  yelling.  "The  engine's  broke!" 

Skindog  shuddered  and  buried  himself 
deeper  in  his  sleeping  bag.  "This  is  a  night- 
mare," he  said  to  himself.  "This  just  isn't 
happening.  I'm  just  dreaming.  I'm  going  to 
wake  up  any  day  now  and  it's  going  to  be 
nice."  Belowdecks,  they  woke  up,  too,  and 
Ger  thought  to  himself,  "I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  how  to  fix  an  engine.  I  can  grab 
a  pail  and  start  bailing." 

Luckily,  there  was  another  engine  on 
board,  and  the  Pacific  Quest  continued 
chugging  into  the  night.  But  two  hours  later 
the  surfers  were  awoken  by  the  captain  again. 
"Fuck,  man,  no  way  can  you  see  . . .  "  He 
was  looking  at  the  radar  and  losing  his  grip. 
The  surfers  gathered  round  to  see  what  was 
up.  The  excitable  young  captain  pointed  to 
the  blip  on  the  screen.  "Those  are  waves  on 
the  radar!"  For  them  to  appear  on  the  radar, 
he  told  them,  they  had  to  be  huge.  Standing 
there,  in  the  middle  of  nowhere,  Ger  and 
Snips  looked  at  each  other  and  shared  a 
moment.  "The  only  thing  that  comforts  you 
is  you're  looking  over  at  your  friend  and 
he's  feeling  the  same  thing,"  says  Ger. 

It  was  still  only  five  a.m.,  but  they  were 
too  buzzed  to  go  back  to  sleep,  so  they  de- 
cided to  wait  for  the  sun  to  rise.  "We  said, 
'O.K.,  let's  just  wait  right  here  and  don't 
get  too  close!'"  recalls  Skindog.  "So  we  sat 
back  about  half  a  mile  from  it.  When  the 
sun  and  red  skies  opened,  and  you  could 
see  the  peaks  out  there,  we  were  like.  'Wow, 
this  is  real.'" 

The  Pacific  Quest  inched  up  a  bit  closer, 
and  Skindog  volunteered  to  do  some  re- 
connaissance, but  the  first  obstacle  was  ac- 
tually unloading  the  Ski  into  the  water:  at 
1,500  pounds  it  was  acting  like  a  wrecking 
ball  against  the  boat  in  the  wobbly  sea. 
Once  it  was  in,  he  sped  off  and  then  re- 
turned with  the  news  that  the  sea  life  was 
out  of  control.  There  were  hundreds  of 
seals,  feasting  on  every  kind  of  fish  imagin- 
able. And  where  there  are  seals  there  are 
sharks.  That  wasn't  the  only  thing  that  sent 
chills  up  their  spines. 

"It  was  like  being  on  the  moon,"  says 
Snips.  "You  usually  have  barriers  on  land. 
You  have  these  markers  and  places  to  let 
you  know  whether  you're  in  shallow  water, 
deep  water,  out  of  danger,  in  danger.  Cortes 
Bank  was  a  whole  flat  playing  field.  There 
was  no  way  to  get  out  there  and  go,  'O.K., 
this  is  where  I  am.'  It  was  wide  open.  Any 
direction  you  looked,  it's  just  water."  He 
and  Ger,  being  the  more  cautious  and  re- 
sponsible of  the  teams,  went  first.  With  Snips 


driving  and  Ger  riding,  they  initially  went 
for  the  smaller,  safer  waves  as  they  tried  to 
et  the  lay  of  the  land— so  to  speak. 

The  waves  started  climbing,  to  40,  45,  50 
feet— sizes  they'd  occasionally  seen  be- 
fore, at  Todos  and  Maverick's.  What  was  dif- 
ferent was  how  fast  they  were  coming  in— a 
third  again  of  what  they  were  used  to— be- 
cause this  was  the  middle  of  the  ocean  and 
there  was  no  gradually  shallowing  water  to 
curb  the  speed.  The  riders  were  tearing  down 
the  faces  and  getting  some  of  the  best  bar- 
rels of  their  lives.  Ger  and  Snips,  hoping 
they  could  hold  their  own,  watched  in 
awe  as  the  Santa  Cruz  guys  flaunted  their 
wild-man  stunts.  When  Skindog  went  high 
"into  the  pocket,"  much  the  way  Flea  had 
on  his  big  wave  a  few  weeks  earlier,  Ger 
turned  to  Snips  and  said.  "Those  guys  do 
that7" 

It  was  the  largest  barrel  Skindog  had 
ever  had.  But  at  the  end  the  wave  did  the 
clamshell,  or  as  Skindog  would  put  it,  "The 
curtain  closed  and  the  show  was  over." 

"I  got  a  beating  that  was  pretty  gnarly," 
says  Skindog,  who  popped  a  rib  and  tore  a 
rotator  cuff.  "I  was  on  such  an  adrenaline 
rush  that  I  was  oblivious  to  it." 

Snips  was  getting  nervous.  The  wind  was 
picking  up  and  he  had  yet  to  ride.  Finally  it 
was  his  turn;  Ger  hopped  onto  the  Jet  Ski 
and  eyed  a  big  one  coming  in.  He  looked  at 
Snips.  "You  want  this  thing?"  he  said.  "Yeah, 
yeah,  yeah!"  said  Snips  as  he  secured  his  feet 
in  the  straps.  Ger  opened  the  throttle  and 
whipped  Snips  onto  the  top.  As  Snips  flew 
down  the  face,  the  thing  started  growing, 
and  growing,  and  growing.  Jaws  began  to 
drop.  Though  tow-in  surfers  often  don't  know 
the  size  of  what's  behind  them,  Snips  knew 
this  was  different.  "I  could  feel  the  wave 
breathing  down  my  neck."  It  was  the  largest 
wave  anyone  of  them  had  ever  seen,  a  six- 
story  building  made  of  water,  the  freak- 
show  wave  of  the  day  and  their  lives.  Ever 
the  controlled  technician,  Snips  surfed  it 
perfectly.  He  got  onto  the  Ski  and  said  to 
Ger,  "Dude,  I  don't  need  anything  else  to 
happen  today." 

Skindog  went  nuts.  "I  was,  'Oh  my  God! 
I  hope  there's  another  one  behind  it!'  I  went 
over,  but  there  wasn't  another  one.  I'm  like, 
'Ohhh!  That  bastard':"  He  laughs.  "But 
I'm  not  a  hater.  I'm  stoked  for  him.  He's 
Richie  Cunningham.  You  can't  get  much 
nicer  than  him. . . .  Still,  I'd  much  rather  it 
had  been  me  on  that  wave!" 

After  examining  the  pictures  of  the  wave, 
they  determined  that  it  was  66  feet,  the 
largest  wave  ever  ridden.  It  and  Flea's  50- 
footer  were  the  top  contenders  that  sea- 
son for  the  XXL  Big  Wave  Award,  and 
Snips's  won.  A  check  for  $60,000— blown- 
up,  lottery-style— was  presented  to  him  by 
none  other  than  Da  Bull,  Greg  Noll.  Snips 
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hung  it  up  by  his  surfboards  in  the  garage. 

Flea  dealt  with  the  blow  the  best  way  he 
knew  how— by  plying  Snips  with  tequila  at 
a  local  Laguna  Niguel  dive  until  he  threw  up. 

'"'Come  on.  Snips,  you  can  drink  this 
tequila!  You  just  won  60  grand!'"  says 
Flea,  recalling  the  night.  "I  got  him  so 
fucked  up!" 

Even  today,  some  Flea  fans  are  mutter- 
ing how  their  man  should  have  won. 
Sure,  Snips's  wave  was  bigger  and  happened 
in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  in  a  brand-new 
spot,  but  Flea  had  risked  his  life  more,  and 
as  big-wave  pioneer  Buzzy  Trent  famously 
remarked,  "Big  waves  aren't  measured  in 
feet,  but  in  increments  of  fear."  However, 
Snips's  victory  did  have  the  added  benefit 
of  providing  another  way  to  rag  him.  "  'Let 
me  show  you  all  my  surfboards,' "  says  Bar- 
ney in  his  best  all-American  Snips  imi- 
tation. "'Let  me  show  you  my  check  for 
$60,000.'" 

While  Flea  and  Snips  quibble  over  the 
$60,000,  there's  one  man  who  remains  above 
it  all,  in  his  own  Zen  stratosphere— Laird. 
Nonetheless,  he  turned  in  his  own  lovingly 
filmed  monster  ride  that  season,  and  Dar- 
rick  Doerner  claims  that  Laird  is  the  only 
one  in  the  world  who  could've  done  it.  It 
happened  at  a  break  called  Teahupoo  (pro- 
nounced Cho-poo).  in  Tahiti,  a  glassy  aqua 
lagoon  of  exquisite  beauty,  with  a  barrier 
reef  so  close  to  the  surface  that  at  low  tide 
it  rises  above  the  surface  and  so  sharp  that 
just  touching  it  will  cut  your  skin.  The  wave 
doesn't  have  the  unpredictability  of  Maver- 
ick's. It  doesn't  have  the  height  of  Cortes 
Bank.  What  it  does  have  is  unbelievable 
force.  "It's  like  the  parting  of  the  Red  Sea," 
says  Laird.  "The  whole  entire  ocean  is  be- 
hind the  wave."  In  the  first  week  of  May 
2000,  a  Tahitian  surfer  named  Briece  Taera 
lost  his  life  after  being  pulverized  instantly 
on  the  reef. 

Three  months  later,  on  August  17.  2000, 
Laird  was  there,  with  Doerner  and  crew. 
The  day  was  so  huge  that  after  a  few  rides 
Doerner  decided  that  he  couldn't  hack  it, 
so  he  stuck  to  the  driving.  Laird's  wave 
came  just  before  noon.  It  rolled  into  the 
calm  lagoon;  Doerner  put  him  high  onto 
the  glassy  mountain  and  drove  off.  Then 
Doerner  watched,  his  terror  mounting  as 
the  wave  grew.  Laird  remained  firm  in  his 
signature  heroic  stance— arms  outstretched 
like  a  Greek  javelin  thrower -as  the  wave 
picked  up  force  behind  him,  becoming,  he 
says,  "a  man-eating  dinosaur,  something 
small  and  thick  and  real  aggressive."  He 
made  it  into  the  barrel— a  green,  crystal- 
clear,  cylindrical  room  of  his  own.  The  more 
frightening  part  was  yet  to  come.  As  the 
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tube  tightens,  so  does  the  pressure  within 
it.  Eventually,  the  barrel  has  to  "spit,"  shoot 
out  the  energy  building  within  it.  Teahupoo's 
spit  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  in  the 
world,  and  has  the  potential  to  send  the 
surfer  off  his  board.  Doerner  watched  for  it 
on  pins  and  needles.  The  green  cannon 
roared,  blasting  50  feet  of  white  water,  ob- 
scuring Laird.  Had  he  eaten  it?  If  so,  he 
would  surely  be  dead.  He  emerged  from  the 
foam,  the  Laird  stance  untouched.  That 
night,  he  cried  like  a  baby. 

Even  the  west  siders  admit  they're  im- 
pressed. "That  was  a  big,  gnarly  wave," 
says  Flea,  who  has  also  surfed  Teahupoo, 
but  on  a  smaller  day.  "A  lot  of  people,  no 
way  would  they  drop  into  that  thing." 
Would  he  have  surfed  that  wave?  Flea 
thinks  for  a  moment,  then  admits.  "I'd  have 
to  see."  On  the  other  hand,  the  west  siders 
seem  to  be  aware  that  Laird's  on  a  tad  of  a 
God  trip.  Ruminating  on  the  Laird  DVD, 
Flea  notes  diplomatically.  "He  wants  to  be 
the  center  of  attention."  Indeed,  personal 
though  his  surfing  may  be.  Laird  will  be 
doing  it  in  the  next  James  Bond  movie  and 
in  Dana  Brown's  Liquid.  (With  the  release  of 
John  Stockwell's  Blue  Crush,  it  is  the  sum- 
mer of  surf  movies,  it  seems.)  Still,  he  rel- 
ishes his  status  as  the  untouchable  outsider. 
"The  only  reason  why  I  haven't  spent  any 
time  pursuing  Maverick's  or  Cortes  Bank 
is  that  I  feel  like  the  challenge  I  have  here 
is  monumental  enough,"  he  says,  adding. 
"Jaws  is  just  a  lot  faster  than  normal  big 
waves."  Others  believe  that  Laird  is  so  in- 
tent on  retaining  his  living-legend  thing  that 
he  doesn't  Want  to  risk  a  side-by-side  com- 
parison with  Flea  or  Snips. 

Whatever  the  reason.  Laird  is  not  tak- 
ing part  in  the  Billabong  Odyssey,  the 
three-year  search  for  the  100-foot  wave, 
which  Bill  Sharp  conceived  of  after  the 
Cortes  Bank  triumph.  "It's  a  little  bit  Jacques 
Cousteau  and  a  little  bit  Chuck  Yeager  and 
a  little  bit  MTV  Jackass."  says  Sharp,  the 
Odyssey's  project  director,  who,  in  addition 
to  enlisting  Flea  and  Barney.  Skindog  and 
Loya,  and  Snips  and  Ger,  has  signed  on 
Brock  Little  and  Brian  Keaulana.  two  veter- 
an surfers  and  top  risk  technicians.  Over 
the  next  couple  of  years,  the  teams  will 
travel  to  Australia,  Ireland,  the  middle  of 
the  international  seas— wherever  the  waves 
take  them.  (The  first  months  of  the  search 
are  chronicled  in  the  documentary  The  Bill- 
abong Odyssey. )  When  Sharp  launched  the 
program  last  fall,  there  were  those  in  the 
surfing  community  who  thought  his  100- 
foot  wave  was  nothing  more  than  a  giant 
wet  dream.  After  Snips's  66-foot  wave,  100 
feet  seemed  a  big  leap.  Forget  about  surfing 
it— did  such  waves  even  exist? 

Then  came  November  21,  2001,  at  Mav- 
erick's. The  early  morning  was  a  beauty.  It 


was  clear,  calm,  and  big,  but  still  ij 
enough  to  attract  the  paddle-in  surfer  Bi 
by  10:30,  things  started  getting  c   < 
control.  The  waves  began  climbing   i 
40-foot  range  and  the  paddlers  hi  le 
home.  By  noon  the  winds  were  picki  in 
it  began  to  rain,  and  the  currents  s  « 
raging,  pulling  surfers  down  into  the 
one  after  another.  During  what  w;  :| 
worst  wipeout  of  his  life,  Barney  foum 
self  in  "the  death  part"  of  the  bowl. 
Flea  zoomed  in  to  save  him,  he,  to 
caught  in  the  avalanche  of  water.  Bo; 
ter  board  was  broken.  So  savage  w 
day  that  photographers,  even  ones  sh  i 
from  the  shore,  turned  back,  as  did  tl  i 
jority  of  the  surfers.  "We  were  watt 
people  disappear  and  guys  were  just  \  j 
ing,"  says  Skindog. 

In  the  late  afternoon,  Flea  and  B 
Skindog  and  Loya,  and  a  few  other  I* 
ick's  diehards  saw  it.  It  was  about 
mile  away,  out  to  sea:  80-foot  faces,  c 
in  one  after  another.  What  is  that'.'  the; 
dered.  Like  Cortes  Bank,  it  was  a  re« 
hadn't  known  even  existed.  Had  the  0>  i 
crew  been  more  prepared.  Sharp  b 
they  could  have  caught  it. 

The  west-side  boys  believe  that  ( 
them  actually  did  catch  a  wave  1(1 
tall.  It  was  part  of  the  same  swell, 
was  the  next  day,  Thanksgiving,  andi> 
longed  to  the  one  guy  who'd  been  rel. 
silent  in  the  monster-wave  category  thil 
son— the  quiet  stud,  Josh  Loya.  As  e 
ed,  his  brahs  are  reacting  by  givirm 
major  props  and  a  little  shit  as  the 
continues  in  Flea's  surfer  frat  house. 

"He  almost  died,"  says  Flea.  "He! 
twice." 

"It  was  raining,  everybody  split,"  say./ 
dog.  "You've  heard  of  the  100-foot  wa* 
got  one!  And  no  one  even  shot  it!" 

Was  it  really  a  100-foot  wave? 

"It  seemed  like  it  at  the  time 
Loya,  standing  a  bit  awkwardly  in  tl 
die  of  the  room,  "but  no  one  took  a 
of  it,  so  I  don't  know." 

"Was  it  a  hundred  feet  or  wasn 
asks  Barney,  putting  on  his  grand-inq 
voice. 

"I  saw  it.  It  was  an  easy  100-fo 
Skindog  says. 

"I  say  we  get  Ripley's  Believe  It  or  k 
this  one,"  says  Barney. 

So  did  Loya  or  didn't  he?  Even 
brings  a  cameraman  along  on  his  bis 
pilgrimages.  What  the  west  side? 
alone  on  Thanksgiving  they  didn't 
er  to  document,  so  it  remains  outsii 
semi-official  log  of  great  rides.  The 
were  just  surfing  for  fun.  Whatev' 
size  of  Loya's  wave,  there's  one 
Flea  is  sure  of:  "He  was  beating  off 
he  got  it."  □ 
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mued  hrom  page  i.u  and  the  threat  of  war 
iperial  dissolution,  which  makes  one  in- 
ly think  of  a  slightly  hardier,  less  pre- 
version  of  Nabokov. 

day  the  house  and  the  tower  are  inhab- 

ed  by  improbable  combinations  of 

ners— the  Irish  novelist  Colm  Toibin 

Blackwater  Lightship),  the  sensational 

;  English  author  Zadie  Smith  ( White 

I  the  mad,  bibulous  Russian  Victor 

:v  (Russian  Beauty),  and  the  Indian 
Anita  Desai  and  her  daughter  Kiran 

ir  of  Hullabaloo  in  the  Guava  Orchard), 

I  as  Andras  Nagy, 

lungarian  play-  :KKK; 

and  novelist  ( Tlie 

ummer  of  Europe).  Wft 

ne  of  the  writers  ■    ':•■ 

i  bit  stressed  out 

they  first  knocked 

e  thick  wooden 

it  Santa  Madda- 

John  Burnham 

rtz,  who  has  writ- 

e  novels  Bicycle 

and  Reservation 
arrived  feeling 

srate  for  time  and 

"  both  of  which 

nyed  in  such  boun- 

|upply  that,  six 

(later,  he  felt  con- 
he  could  finish 
novel  in  a  few 

|».  Francisco  Gold- 

pthor  of  Tlie  Long 

ff  Wliite  Chickens,  came  to  the  retreat 
h  after  September  11— four  weeks  dur- 

jich  he'd  relived  the  Central  Ameri- 

krs  of  his  past.  He  wondered  if  he'd 
ain  find  the  thread  of  his  abandoned, 
ished  novel,  but  "the  nearly  instant 
ing  and  peace"  of  the  place  did  the 
ndre  Alexis,  a  novelist  from  Trinidad, 
,ip  working  on  a  book  that  takes  place 
any. 

iaps  the  most  grateful  pensionnaire 
s  Zadie  Smith.  Her  visit  came  a 
er  the  publication  of  her  best-selling 
|vel,  White  Teeth,  and  her  extensive 
urs  of  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
i]and  she'd  won  the  Whitbread  First 
^ward,  and  in  America  she'd  been 
;t  for  the  National  Book  Critics  Cir- 
rd.  Still  only  in  her  mid-20s  and  as 
jil  as  she  is  gifted,  Smith  found  that 
y  movement  was  being  reported,  or 
rted,  by  a  celebrity-obsessed  British 

her  stint  at  Santa  Maddalena  she 
eatrice: 

o  o  2 


When  I  arrived  in  Italy,  I  was  all  washed  up. 
I  hadn't  written  properly  for  a  year,  I  wasn't  read- 
ing, I'd  stopped  thinking.  Despite  every  advan- 
tage in  terms  of  money  and  support,  despite 
some  success  and  a  lot  of  encouragement.  I  re- 
ally thought  I  was  all  done At  25,  and  with 

only  one  novel  to  my  credit,  I  couldn't  see  my- 
self writing  another.  Nothing  I  liked  about  it— 
about  the  practice  of  writing— was  the  same. 
What  had  been  a  hobby  was  now  a  job,  what 
passed  for  a  quiet  life  had  turned  all  shouty,  all 
busy,  all  screamy,  all  the  time. 

Enter  Beatrice  Monti,  stage  left.  With  a 
simple  offer,  handwritten  and  passed  through 
a  friend.  A  very  simple,  very  appealing  offer. 
A  15th-century  tower,  a  lot  of  green,  some  run- 
ning water,  some  fresh  food,  a  few  dogs,  a 
tiny  church  up  one  hill,  a  Moorish  castle  up 
another. 


COSMOPOLITAN  FLAIR 

Indian-born  Anita  Desai, 

author  of  Clear  Light  of  Day  and  other 

works,  was  one  of  the  first  artists 

to  be  invited  to  the  writers'  retreat  at 

Santa  Maddalena. 


In  enumerating  the  crass  advantages  the  place 
had  offered  her,  Smith  came  up  with  a  pro- 
duction summary: 

Days  spent  on  retreat:  62 

Pages  produced:  121 

Word  count:  32,271 

Average  number  of  words  per  day:  527. 

Any  writer  will  understand  what  a  triumph 
such  statistics  represent. 
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've  been  to  other  artistic  and  intellectual 
colonies,  even  in  Italy.  I  remember  one 
housed  in  a  sumptuous  villa  above  a  moun- 
tain lake.  There  were  many,  many  colonists, 
new  ones  arriving  every  week  and  old  ones 
leaving  simultaneously,  a  bit  like  the  new 
rabbits  pushing  out  the  old  ones  in  Water- 
ship  Down.  Some  were  fellow  artists,  but 


others  were  Tibetan  linguists  and  Albanian 
agronomists;  we  were  forced  to  sit  with  differ- 
ent people  at  every  meal,  and  no  matter  how 
well  intentioned  we  were,  we  soon  enough 
ran  out  of  polite  questions  about  fricatives 
and  crop  rotation.  There  was  a  strict  rule 
against  spending  even  a  single  night  away 
from  the  villa.  Intrigues,  sexual  and  social, 
were  buzzing  all  around  us  in  this  closed, 
claustrophobic  world. 

Santa  Maddalena,  with  its  informality 
and  its  restricted  cast  of  characters,  seems 
by  comparison  mercifully  free  of  distrac- 
tions and  irritations.  For  the  few  of  us  at 
Beatrice's  table  in  the  evening,  the  great  event 
of  the  week  would  be  a  visit  from  one  of  her 
friends— a  charming,  cultured  doctor  who'd 
driven  out  from  Genoa, 

tan  equally  charming 
Florentine  grandee 
thrillingly  reputed  to 
have  murdered  his  wife, 
an  art  dealer  from  Gub- 
bio,  with  her  slightly 
Martian  smile  and  high- 
ly personal  idea  of  En- 
glish. One  day  we  drove 
to  a  garden  party  at  a 
sprawling  villa,  where 
the  50  people  who  sat 
down  to  lunch  on  the 
lawn  at  tables  set  with 
spotless  white  napery 
all  seemed  to  have  ti- 
tles, which  we  discov- 
ered only  when  the  wait- 
er would  say,  "Ancora 
di  vino,  Principessa?"  or 
"Baronessa,  un  pd  di  in- 
salata?"  In  some  colonies 
one  might  as  well  be  in  Kansas,  but  at  Santa 
Maddalena  one  is  sure  to  meet  Italians.  One 
is  quite  simply  integrated  into  Beatrice's  life. 
And  Grisha's.  For  his  widow  has  made 
sure  that  her  home  keeps  his  memory  alive, 
as  well  as  his  cheerful,  easygoing  kind- 
ness. Almost  everyone  is  tempted  to  read 
one  of  his  books,  which  are  scattered  about 
in  every  room  and  in  several  languages. 
I'll  never  forget  that  the  first  time  I  visit- 
ed the  house,  when  he  was  still  alive,  I  was 
picked  up  at  the  train  station  by  a  distin- 
guished, elegant  man  of  few  words  and 
many  smiles.  I  couldn't  figure  out  who  he 
was,  this  man  so  eager  to  be  useful  but  al- 
most paralyzed  by  his  exquisite  man- 
ners. He  turned  out  to  be  a  penniless  Sicil- 
ian prince  who'd  shown  up  one  day  and 
stayed  on  at  Santa  Maddalena  for  years. 
It  seemed  he  had  nowhere  to  go,  and  with 
Grisha  there  could  be  no  question  of  nudg- 
ing an  old  friend  out  the  door.  This  sort 
of  man-who-came-to-dinner  hospitality 
and  old-world  casualness  still  set  the 
tone  at  this  unique  center  of  the  literary 
arts.  D 
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continued  from  page  in  between  $7  and 
$12  billion.  Even  before  the  Kosovo  war, 
human  trafficking  in  Europe— much  of  it 
through  the  Balkans— was  worth  as  much  as 
$4  billion  a  year.  Bulgaria  alone  loses  10,000 
women  a  year  to  the  traffickers.  Moldova— a 
country  so  poor  that  a  quarter  of  the  popu- 
lation has  emigrated  in  search  of  work— re- 
portedly supplies  two-thirds  of  the  prostitutes 
working  in  Kosovo.  Romania  is  a  distant 
runner-up,  followed  by  Ukraine,  Bulgaria, 
Albania,  and  Russia. 

Prostitution  became  a  mainstay  of  the 
criminal  economy  within  months  of  nato 
intervention  in  Kosovo.  With  43.000  men 
stationed  on  military  bases,  and  spending 
by  international  reconstruction  groups  mak- 
ing up  5  to  10  percent  of  Kosovo's  econo- 
my, the  problem  was  bound  to  arise.  There 
are  now  as  many  as  100  brothels  in  Koso- 
vo, each  employing  up  to  20  women.  Thou- 
sands more  women  are  trafficked  through 
Kosovo  and  on  into  Western  Europe.  In 
southern  Macedonia,  the  town  of  Velesta 
has  dozens  of  brothels  under  the  control  of 
a  strongman  named  Leku.  who  has  report- 
edly paid  off  the  local  police  and  operates 
in  the  open  with  complete  impunity.  When 
national  authorities  tried  to  crack  down 
on  his  empire,  he  threatened  to  take  to  the 
hills  and  start  his  own  private  war.  The 
highway  south  of  the  Macedonian  town  of 
Tetovo— long  a  hotbed  of  Albanian  nation- 
alism and  organized  crime— is  lined  with 
brothels  as  well. 

Unable  to  use  local  women  easily— they 
aren't  so  poor,  and  their  families  would  come 
looking  for  them— men  such  as  Leku  have 
turned  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
illegal  migrants  fleeing  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  Young  women  who  have  been  prom- 
ised innocent-sounding  jobs  in  Western 
Europe,  particularly  Italy,  are  typically  es- 
corted by  Serb  or  Bulgarian  gangsters  into 
Kosovo  and  Macedonia  and  then  sold  to 
Albanian  pimps.  By  the  time  they  realize 
what  is  going  on,  it  is  too  late.  Deprived 
of  their  passports,  gang-raped,  often  forced 
to  take  drugs,  and  disoriented  by  lack  of 
food  and  sleep,  these  women  find  them- 
selves virtual  prisoners  of  whatever  brothel 
they  wind  up  in. 

"Once,  Leku  told  a  Bulgarian  girl  to 
take  off  her  bra  when  she  was  dancing,"  a 
Moldovan  woman  I  will  call  Elena  told  me. 
Elena  had  managed  to  escape  the  Mace- 
donian Mafia  after  months  of  brutality  and 
servitude.  "She  didn't  want  to.  because  she 
was  ashamed,  so  Leku  took  a  belt  from  the 
bartender  and  started  beating  her.  Then  he 
made  her  go  onstage  bruised  and  bleeding 
and  crying."  Another  bar  Elena  worked  at 
was  owned  by  a  man  she  knew  as  Ayed. 


"Ayed  put  three  new  girls  in  a  car  and 
made  the  rounds  of  his  friends— they  all  took 
turns  raping  them.  They  made  the  girls 
do  things  they'd  never  done  before  because 
they  were  very  young.  We  all  lived  in  one 
room  and  slept  on  mattresses  next  to  each 
other.  There  wasn't  enough  room,  so  we 
had  to  sleep  on  our  sides.  We  only  ate  once 
a  day,  and  we  had  to  beg  toothpaste  and 
soap  from  our  clients.  Ayed  had  a  huge 
ring  on  his  hand,  which  was  shaped  like  a 
lion's  head.  One  day  he  started  beating  us 
one  by  one  in  the  face."  According  to  Ele- 
na, if  they  fell  down  he  kicked  them,  if  they 
cried  he  beat  them,  if  they  looked  at  him 
he  beat  them,  if  they  didn't  look  at  him  he 
beat  them. 

"I  learned  about  good  and  evil."  she  says. 
"I  saw  so  many  evil  people." 

After  an  hour  and  a  half  Erol  still  had 
not  come  out,  so  Valon  decided  to  look 
for  him.  He  walked  into  the  hotel  lobby 
and  heard  men  talking  in  the  hallway  and 
was  spotted  by  them  as  he  slipped  closer. 
They  wanted  to  know  who  the  hell  his 
friends  in  the  car  were.  "They're  from  the 
United  States,"  Valon  said.  For  some  rea- 
son he  added.  "One  of  them  is  a  basketball 
coach." 

That  seemed  to  satisfy  the  thugs,  who 
kicked  him  out  and  said  Erol  would  be  out 
in  a  few  minutes.  Erol  emerged  10  minutes 
later,  smoking  a  cigarette  and  looking  shak- 
en. He  got  into  the  car  and  told  Valon  to 
get  us  out  of  there.  "They  found  the  tape 
recorder,"  he  said.  "They  had  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions." Valon-  pulled  the  car  into  the  street, 
and  we  drove  off  through  Ferizaj,  keeping 
watch  behind  us  to  make  sure  no  one  was 
following.  It  was  three  in  the  morning,  and 
Ferizaj  was  completely  deserted.  Erol  said 
they'd  found  the  tape  recorder  when  they 
patted  him  down  outside  Niki's  room,  and 
five  or  six  of  them  had  gathered  around 
and  started  yelling,  demanding  explana- 
tions. Erol  said  that  it  was  just  his  tape 
recorder  and  that  he  took  it  everywhere 
with  him. 

They  confiscated  it  and  then  wrote  down 
his  name  from  his  passport.  They  were  very 
angry  and  kept  telling  him  not  to  fuck  with 
them.  "Listen,"  one  of  the  men  had  finally 
said.  "Go  in  the  room,  finish  your  job  for  one 
hour,  or  you  can  go,  right  here  and  now." 

Erol  screwed  up  his  nerve  and  went  into 
the  room.  There  was  one  bed  and  a  win- 
dow with  a  narrow  balcony  and  a  shower 
but  no  toilet.  Niki  was  sitting  on  the  bed, 
and  she  started  to  undress  when  he  walked 
in.  "You  don't  have  to  do  that— I'm  not 
here  for  that,"  he  said.  "I  just  want  to  talk 
to  you." 

She'd  probably  had  stranger  requests 
before— they  all  must  have.  He  asked  her 
where  she  was  from  and  how  she'd  gotten 


here,  and  she  became  very  serious  an< 
her  story.  This  is  what  Erol  could  remt  3 
of  it  on  the  drive  back  to  Pristina: 

Niki  was  from  Moldova;  her  fathe  i 
dead,  and  she  had  lived  with  her  m<  < 
She'd  been  promised  a  good  job  by  i 
cruiter  in  Moldova  who  was  actually  in  1 I 
with  the  Mafia,  and  she  wound  up  traf 
to  Banja  Luka.  Banja  Luka  was  hell  on  ] 
she  said.  Every  customer  was  drunk  and  i 
were  violent— one  even  grabbed  her  j 
button  ring  and  ripped  it  right  out.  Ail 
ago  she  had  been  trafficked  to  Fel 
where  she  wound  up  at  Europe  2001 
escaped  from  there  the  day  before! 
sought  refuge  in  the  Apaci.  Tonight  he  1 
vious  "owner"— Beqiri— had  come  lo  1 
for  her  at  the  Apaci  and  said  he  was  I 
to  kill  her  if  he  didn't  get  back  her  pui  I 
price.  She  didn't  have  the  money,  an  I 
ther  did  the  owner  of  the  Apaci.  That  w  I 
argument  we  had  witnessed.  She  was  tl  1 
they'd  been  arguing  over. 

"I  like  life  very  much.  I'm  too  yot  l 
die,"  Niki  had  told  Erol.  "I'm  just  18 
old." 

Erol  asked  her  if  she  was  free 
home  to  Moldova  if  she  wanted.  Shit' 
that  she  was,  but  then  admitted  thai 
didn't  actually  have  her  passport.  ( 
likelihood,  Beqiri  did.)  She  wasn't  eve:, 
that  any  of  the  $  150  Erol  had  paid  f< 
would  wind  up  in  her  pocket,  so  he  ga?j 
all  the  money  he  had  on  him,  a  10  deul 
mark  note  (about  $5).  On  it  he  wroteii 
Niki.  the  most  beautiful  girl."  She  gavi 
a  cigarette  lighter  in  return.  His  last -i' 
tion  was  whether  she  ever  had  feelim 
the  guys  she  was  with,  or  were  they  < 
same? 

"Of  course  sometimes  I  have  fee 
she  said.  "I'm  human." 

Erol  told  her  he  was  sorry  and  said  I 
bye  and  walked  out  of  the  room 

The  next  day  we  went  to  the  police  J 
in  Gnjilane  to  report  wh 
only  was  there  plenty  of  evidence 
ing  and  prostitution  in  Niki's  case,  buWlk 
was  reason  to  believe  her  life  was  in  d 
The  deputy  police  chief  in  Gnjilane  v 
American  named  Bill  Greer,  who  quid  • 
ganized  a  group  of  Kosovar  police  to  n 
Apaci.  (UN.  police  officers  are  traini 
cal  Albanians— many  of  them  taken  tic 
ranks  of  the  disarmed  Kosovo  Libe 
Army— and  Serbs  in  basic  police  proce  * 
The  newly  trained  cops  crowded  into  ( 
office  and  strapped  on  their  guns  m  ■ 
jackets  while  he  explained  through  a  ti 
tor:  "We're  going  to  get  a  young  lady  " 
been  threatened  with  being  exterminate 
ran  away  from  one  pimp  to  the  Apac 
he  came  after  her  and  demanded  [$2,0  • 
she'd  be  killed." 

The  owner  of  the  Apaci,  Sevdush    ' 


1 


'd  seei 
:oftr 
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veil  known  to  the  authorities.  He'd  al- 
been  detained  for  trafficking  a  young 
inian  woman,  but  when  it  came  time 
ike  a  statement  to  the  judge,  she  was 
ightened  to  repeat  what  she'd  said  ear- 
i  the  police,  so  they  had  to  let  him  go. 
.  was  a  former  member  of  the  K.L.A. 
wasn't  known  to  be  particularly  vio- 
but  Greer  wasn't  taking  any  chances. 
:nt  half  a  dozen  local  police,  backed 
<  a  couple  of  UN.  officers,  and  they 
i  up  reinforcements  at  the  Ferizaj  po- 
ation  before  bursting  through  the  door 
Apaci.  All  they  found  was  an  old  guy 
dng  the  floor. 

Veseli  hadn't  been  tipped  off  before, 
rtainly  knew  something  was  up  now. 
ittle  escapade  the  night  before  couldn't 
sscaped  his  notice,  and  he  must  have 
d  out  that  Niki  had  been  the  object 
lay's  raid.  Between  the  police  and  Be- 
ihe  was  causing  him  more  problems 
she  could  possibly  be  worth.  That 
t  that,  one  way  or  another,  he  would 
.bly  try  to  get  her  off  his  hands.  That 
oon  Ali  Osman,  a  Turkish  police  offi- 
ho  headed  the  Trafficking  and  Prosti- 
.  Investigation  Unit  in  Gnjilane,  sent 
to  Veseli  that  he  was  to  appear  at  the 
;  station  the  following  morning  with 
his  dancers. 

dinically  the  Apaci  was  just  a  strip  joint 
n  the  outskirts  of  Ferizaj.  And  techni- 
:he  police  could  round  up  the  employ- 
lytime  they  wanted  to  check  their  visas 
rork  papers.  At  nine  the  next  morn- 
feun  and  I  showed  up  at  the  police 
I  to  watch  the  interrogation  of  a  dozen 
women  employed  by  Sevdush  Veseli 
|  Apaci. 

women  were  seated  in  a  small  room, 
ng  and  looking  annoyed.  Teun  and  I 
in,  glanced  around,  and  told  Osman 
iki  was  not  among  them.  That  was  no 
e.  We  went  into  Osman's  office;  the 
;ep  was  to  question  the  women  indi- 
ly,  where  we  could  speak  freely  with- 
other  girls  or  their  bosses  listening 
it  only  might  they  know  what  hap- 
to  Niki,  but  some  of  them  might 
mt.  Those  were  the  ones  who  could 
s  testimony  of  trafficking  and  prosti- 
at  the  Apaci,  which  was  what  Osman 
to  put  Veseli  behind  bars, 
e  undercover  investigations  were  not 
at  this  time  under  the  U.N.  man- 
anvicting  someone  like  Veseli  usually 
Is  on  testimony  from  the  prostitutes. 
plicate  game,  though.  First,  there  are 
of  prostitutes  who— no  matter  how 
Me  their  lives— have  decided  that  any- 
better  than  what  they  escaped  from 
bme.  Their  pimp  may  be  a  violent  al- 
,  but  maybe  their  husband  or  father 
o,  and  at  least  here  they  have  the 


possibility  of  making  a  little  money.  "You're 
fighting  against  the  most  appalling  eco- 
nomic conditions,"  says  Alison  Jolly  of  the 
O.S.C.E.  in  Pristina.  "And  one  of  the  worst 
myths  is  that  these  women  want  to  become 
prostitutes.  I  mean  in  a  sense,  yes,  but  how 
much  of  a  choice  is  it  when  the  alterna- 
tive is  to  stand  in  a  breadline  trying  to  feed 
your  child?  You're  a  paid  slave,  but  you're 
still  a  slave.  1  personally  consider  it  a  very 
clever  ruse  by  the  pimps  to  pay  the  women 
something.  This  is  a  recent  development. 
These  guys  are  very  smart,  and  a  little  in- 
timidation goes  a  long  way." 

Even  for  the  ones  who  are  desperate  to 
escape,  though,  making  the  leap  into  police 
custody  is  risky.  To  begin  with,  the  pimps 
have  convinced  their  prostitutes  that  the  po- 
lice will  simply  throw  them  in  jail  for  prosti- 
tution or  visa  violations— which  was  true  un- 
til U.N.  regulations  were  recently  established 
that  overrode  the  Yugoslav  Criminal  Code. 
Furthermore,  the  women  know  that— since 
they  were  recruited  back  home— the  Mafia 
network  extends  into  the  smallest  villages  of 
their  home  country.  When  a  pimp  promises 
to  harm  a  prostitute  or  her  family,  it  is  not 
an  idle  threat. 

The  first  woman  they  brought  into  Os- 
man's office  was  a  short,  dark-haired 
Moldovan  who  pretended  barely  to  under- 
stand Serbian.  She  said  she  had  come  by 
taxi  through  Romania  into  Serbia,  then 
across  the  internal  border  into  Kosovo.  She 
claimed  she  was  just  a  stripper,  not  a  pros- 
titute, and  made  about  $50  a  month  at  the 
Apaci.  "Tell  her  we  are  here  to  help  her," 
Osman  said  to  the  translator.  "She  has  no 
problem  with  the  police."  She  said  nothing, 
so  Osman  sent  her  out. 

The  next  woman  was  Romanian,  dressed 
in  tight  black  pants,  a  purple  spandex  hal- 
ter, and  the  same  high-heeled  white  san- 
dals as  the  previous  girl.  When  she  also 
claimed  to  be  just  a  dancer,  Osman  told 
her  that  her  owner  had  sold  his  girls  to 
customers,  had  threatened  them,  had  beat- 
en them.  She  feigned  surprise  and  said 
that  her  owner  was  very  nice.  "One  day 
everything  will  change,  you  will  see,"  Os- 
man told  her.  He  was  playing  tough  cop, 
but  I  could  see  concern  softening  his  eyes. 
Maybe  he  had  a  teenage  daughter  back 
home.  "And  when  it  does,  I  may  not  be  able 
to  do  anything." 

Finally  a  tall  blonde  came  in.  I  recog- 
nized her  as  the  one  who  had  sat  with  the 
American  officer  at  the  Apaci.  She  said 
that  her  name  was  Kristina  and  that  she 
was  from  a  small  village  in  Moldova.  She 
was  wearing  the  same  tight  vinyl  pants  as 
the  second  woman  but  had  different  san- 
dals and  a  lot  less  makeup.  In  the  light  of 
day  she  looked  rougher,  a  more  hardened 
version  of  her  dance-floor  self.  1  could  see 


what  she  would  look  like  as  an  old  woman. 
She  sat  smirking  with  her  legs  spread  and 
her  feet  cocked  provocatively  back  on  her 
high  heels.  She  was  smart  and  confident 
and  said  she  spoke  five  languages  well— all 
the  countries  she'd  worked  in.  She  said  that 
she  had  come  here  by  taxi  from  Moldova, 
and  that  her  trip  was  paid  for  by  a  friend 
back  home  named  Oleg.  She  had  stayed 
in  a  house  in  Serbia  for  a  while  and  then 
crossed  the  internal  border  into  Kosovo  two 
weeks  ago. 

"I  heard  about  those  houses  with  women 
waiting  there,"  Osman  said.  "People  come 
from  Kosovo  to  pick  you  out."  He  pretend- 
ed to  be  a  buyer:  "You,  you,  and  you!" 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  it,"  Kris- 
tina said. 

"I  am  sure  you  were  trafficked.  You  were 
sold." 

"No." 

"Someone  paid  for  you.  Someone  paid 
money  for  you." 

"Nyet. " 

"Da." 

"Nyet." 

"Da.  You  have  no  trouble  with  the  police. 
Our  job  is  to  arrest  the  pimps,  not  you." 

"I  am  telling  you  the  truth,  sir." 

Before  he  let  her  go,  Osman  allowed  me 
to  ask  her  some  questions.  I  described  Niki 
and  asked  if  she  knew  her.  Kristina  fur- 
rowed her  brow  in  a  parody  of  concentra- 
tion and  finally  shook  her  head. 

"Do  you  remember  sitting  at  a  table 
with  an  American  officer  at  the  back  of  the 
room  two  nights  ago?" 

"Yes." 

"Do  you  remember  four  men  at  a  table 
sitting  close  to  the  stage?" 

"No." 

"One  more  question,"  I  said.  "Have  you 
ever  seen  me  before  in  your  life?" 

We'd  spent  an  hour  about  three  feet  from 
her— at  one  point  she'd  even  given  us  a  smile. 
Now,  she  looked  straight  at  me,  touched  one 
hand  to  her  hair,  and  laughed. 

"No,"  she  said.  "Never." 

Some  do  escape.  The  International  Orga- 
nization for  Migration  (I.O.M.),  which 
is  charged  with  sheltering  migrants  and  send- 
ing them  back  to  their  home  countries, 
rescued  more  than  700  women  from  the 
Balkans  and  Italy  during  the  year  2000. 
Elena,  who  was  "owned"  by  Leku,  escaped 
into  police  custody  in  a  Macedonian  town 
named  Kumanovo,  only  to  be  sold  by  the 
police  back  to  another  bar  owner.  Through 
the  help  of  a  sympathetic  client,  she  finally 
managed  to  make  it  to  an  I.O.M.  office  in 
Macedonia,  where  she  was  taken  care  of  and 
eventually  put  on  a  plane  for  home.  There 
she  was  installed  in  an  I.O.M.  safe  house 
in  Chisjnau,  the  capital  of  Moldova,  and 
given  psychiatric  counseling  and  job  training. 
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Another  Moldovan  woman,  whom  I'll 
call  Nina,  left  her  husband  to  work  in  Italy 
as  a  waitress  or  cleaning  lady  because  her 
son  had  a  degenerative  disease  and  she 
needed  money  to  pay  for  his  treatment.  She 
wound  up  getting  trafficked  to  Romania, 
where  she  was  drugged  and  put  on  a  train 
to  Belgrade.  Unable  to  buy  her  freedom, 
she  wound  up  being  sold  again,  this  time  to 
a  brothel  owner  in  the  Bosnian  town  of 
Doboj.  where  she  discovered  that  her  hus- 
band had  gotten  her  pregnant  before  she 
left.  Her  owner— unable  to  persuade  her  to 
have  an  abortion— took  her  to  a  corrupt 
doctor,  who  she  suspects  gave  her  an  injec- 
tion that  induced  miscarriage.  A  customer 
at  the  bar  who  found  out  what  had  happened 
slipped  her  the  equivalent  of  $200  and  of- 
fered his  help.  She  eventually  escaped  to  a 
local  I.O.M.  office  and  made  it  back  to 
Chisinau,  though  she  never  told  her  husband 
the  details  of  what  had  happened  to  her. 

Inevitably,  the  women  who  are  driven  to 
escape  are  the  ones  who  have  suffered  the 
most  trauma  and  are  most  urgently  in  need 
of  care.  But  they  are  also  the  ones  who 
have  the  most  damning  evidence  against 
the  traffickers  and.  theoretically,  the  most 
reason  to  want  to  put  them  in  jail.  This  is 
where  the  agendas  of  the  I.O.M.  and  U.N. 
prosecutors  diverge  slightly.  With  no  witness- 
protection  program  yet  in  place  to  shelter 
the  women,  the  I.O.M.  argues  that  their  safe- 
ty will  be  compromised  if  they  are  detained 
in  Kosovo.  Furthermore,  there  is  insuffi- 
cient funding  to  lodge  them  in  safe  houses 
for  the  duration  of  a  criminal  trial.  For  their 
part,  UN.  prosecutors  argue  that  in  the  long 
run  the  problem  cannot  be  solved— in  other 
words,  the  traffickers  will  never  end  up  be- 
hind bars— if  these  women  don't  provide 
testimony. 

The  problem  is  made  more  complicated 
by  the  thicket  of  legal  issues  surrounding 
trafficking  and  prostitution.  In  the  United 
States,  gathering  evidence  of  prostitution 
is  fairly  straightforward.  Since  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  prove  that  a  customer  is  not 
the  prostitute's  boyfriend,  undercover  cops 
pose  as  customers  in  order  to  prove  prosti- 
tution charges.  In  Kosovo,  however,  the 
U.N.  police  force  was  until  very  recently 
prohibited  from  surreptitious  intelligence 
gathering,  and  the  Kosovo  Police  Service— 
the  local  police  corps— has  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  trained  in  undercover  work. 
(K.P.S.  officers,  who  are  paid  only  $230  a 
month,  are  also  highly  vulnerable  to  cor- 
ruption, making  security  breaches  almost 
unavoidable.)  In  addition,  most  of  Europe 
has  extremely  rigorous  standards  for  ad- 
mitting into  a  trial  evidence  gained  by  an 
agent  provocateur.  A  police  action  that  in 


this  country  would  be  considered  a  stan- 
dard "buy  and  bust"  operation  is  more  like- 
ly in  Europe  to  be  considered  entrapment 
and  therefore  excluded  as  evidence. 

As  a  result,  the  prostitutes  themselves  are 
needed  to  provide  testimony  against  the 
pimps.  Witness-protection  concerns  aside, 
this  raises  legal  issues.  A  woman  who  accus- 
es someone  of  being  her  pimp  is  implicitly 
admitting  to  prostitution,  which  is  in  itself 
punishable  by  jail.  To  get  around  this,  Sec- 
tion 8  of  United  Nations  Regulation  2001/4— 
which  supersedes  pre-existing  local  laws- 
declares  that  providing  evidence  of  traffick- 
ing protects  the  woman  against  charges 
of  prostitution.  "Section  8  understands  that 
in  many  cases,  but  not  all,  a  foreign  woman 
in  Kosovo  finds  herself  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land,"  says  Michael  Hartmann,  an  interna- 
tional prosecutor  for  the  U.N.  in  Kosovo, 
"and  that  she  was  basically  not  given  a  choice. 
Even  though  she  became  a  prostitute  volun- 
tarily, one  could  assume  that  she  is  some- 
one who  would  not  ordinarily  do  that." 

Because  she  is  at  risk,  it  is  not  in  her  best 
interest  to  remain  in  Kosovo  long  enough 
to  provide  testimony  against  her  owner  in  a 
criminal  trial.  As  a  result,  U.N.  regulations 
allow  for  videotaped  testimony  to  be  admit- 
ted in  court.  This  has  its  own  shortcomings, 
however.  A  good  defense  attorney  can  ar- 
gue that  his  inability  to  cross-examine  his 
client's  accuser  weakens  the  value  of  the  ev- 
idence, and— more  insidiously— video  testi- 
mony can  even  be  viewed  skeptically  by  a 
biased  judge.  Major  criminal  trials  in  Koso- 
vo have  two  international  judges  sit  on  a  pan- 
el with  three  local,  or  "lay,"  judges.  This 
panel  hears  all  evidence  and  then  comes  to 
a  verdict.  The  lay  judges,  however,  occa- 
sionally display  the  prejudices  of  the  highly 
patriarchal  Kosovar  culture.  They  tend  to 
blame  the  woman  for  her  troubles,  in  other 
words.  "The  majority  of  rape  cases  are  fab- 
ricated by  the  alleged  victims,  seeking  re- 
venge, or  trying  to  pressure  the  defendant 
to  force  a  marriage  proposal,"  one  judge, 
according  to  an  O.S.C.E.  report,  declared 
before  a  rape  trial. 

Even  a  perfect  system,  however,  would 
face  daunting  enforcement  challenges.  New 
U.N.  regulations  have  made  trafficking  itself 
a  crime,  apart  from  the  related  issues  of  as- 
sault, rape,  forced  prostitution,  etc.  Traffick- 
ing is  defined,  in  part,  by  the  level  of  decep- 
tion involved:  if  a  trafficker  tells  a  woman 
she  is  going  to  be  a  waitress  and  then  trans- 
ports her  across  a  border  to  sell  her  into 
prostitution,  he  is  guilty  of  trafficking  wheth- 
er she  went  voluntarily  or  not.  As  a  result, 
traffickers  have  changed  their  strategy  to  get 
around  this  new,  looser  definition  of  the 
crime.  Instead  of  slipping  across  borders  at 
night,  for  example,  they  pay  off  border  guards 
so  that  the  women  have  legitimate  visas  in 


their  passports.  They  coach  the  worn  y, 
what  to  say  if  they  are  questioned  b  1 
police— some  of  whom  are  corrupt  % 
have  been  bought  off  in  the  first  pi 
They  have  placed  informants  throujti 
the  local  and  U.N.  administrations.  ^ 
they  have  started  offering  the  traff  1 
women  just  enough  money  to  keep  thi  ji 
the  game. 

"Ultimately  the  problem  is  the  ecor 
conditions  that  make  prostitution  the  il 
thing  these  women  can  do,"  says  Ati 
Jolly.  "Even  when  jobs  come  onstrear  I 
not  going  to  be  the  women  who  get  I  j 
For  some  countries  it  will  be  decade  jj 
fore  the  economic  situation  is  such  tta  ■ 
don't  need  to  take  the  risks  associated  1 
trafficking.  They  think.  Maybe,  just  ml 
I'll  find  something  better  out  there." 

In  late  March  2001,  two  women  we. 
rested  in  Chisinau  for  selling  illegal  -\ 
in  plastic  bags.  Suspicious,  the  authc 
tested  it  and  confirmed  their  worst 
the  meat  was  human.  The  women  sai« 
they  had  gotten  it  at  the  state  cancer  a 
and  that  they  had  been  driven  by  po 
to  sell  it. 

Only  weeks  earlier,  the  World  Healt 
ganization  had  warned  that  Moldova'f 
nomic  collapse  had  created  a  thriving  i 
plant  market  in  human  kidneys  and  J, 
body  parts.  Some  people  were  voluui 
selling  their  organs  for  cash,  and  < 
were  being  tricked  into  it  in  a  ruse  s: 
to  the  one  used  to  lure  women  into  ] 
tution.  Moldova— pummeled  by  drov 
cold  spells,  and  the  1998  Russian  finn 
crisis— has  become  by  far  the  poorest  .t 
try  in  Europe.  The  average  salary  is  I 
month,  unemployment  is  reportedly  \ 
percent  (though  much  higher  in  run) 
eas),  and  up  to  one  million  MoldoH' 
nearly  a  quarter  of  the  country— havst 
abroad  to  work.  Some  villages  hav 
half  of  their  population,  and  virtual 
their  young  people.  Every  year  thes^ 
grants  wire  home  an  average  of  $121. 
lion,  which  is  equivalent  to  half  the  na 
budget.  Two-thirds  of  the  budget,  h 
er,  is  sent  right  back  overseas  to  s<l 
the  nation's  foreign  debt.  With  produl 
only  40  percent  of  what  it  was  undi* 
Soviets,  Moldova  has  voted  back  in  a 
munist  government.  It  is  the  only  form 1 1 
viet  republic  to  have  returned  so  unab: 
ly  to  its  past. 

Teun  and  I  have  left  Kosovo.  It  i 
several  months  later,  and  we're  driving  tl 
the  emptied  and  sullen  countryside  o: 
dova.  We  have  come  to  see  this  place  i 
according  to  a  significant  proportion 
trafficked  women,  life  is  even  worse  tl 
the  brothels  of  Kosovo.  It's  a  low.  dai 
that  will  soon  deteriorate  into  a  pou 
rainstorm  that  will  fill  up  the  river 
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out  the  roads  and  force  the  villagers 
ce  off  their  shoes  and  carry  them  un- 
tieir  jackets.  That's  what  you  do  when 
»wn  only  one  pair. 

llage  after  village  stands  nearly  empty, 
rightly  painted  wooden  gates  of  the 
;s  hanging  open  and  the  weeds  grow- 
p  around  the  palings.  Cornstalks  are 
against  the  fences  to  dry,  and  an  oc- 
nal  horse  cart  rattles  by  with  an  old 
at  the  reins.  Sodden  hills  checkered 
woods  roll  south  toward  the  town  of 
1  and  the  Romanian  border.  There  are 
orkers  in  the  fields,  no  cars  on  the 
:,  no  children  in  the  houses.  It  is  as  if 
at  plague  had  swept  through,  leaving 
id  a  landscape  out  of  medieval  Eu- 
out  of  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.  Kagul  is 
snter  of  trafficking  in  southern  Moldo- 
id  we  are  with  a  woman  I'll  call  Na- 
who  was  trafficked  through  Kagul  and 
lade  it  home  a  few  weeks  ago.  Natalia's 
is  so  horrendous  that  I'm  tempted  to 
she  has  embellished  it,  but  at  this 
I've  heard  and  read  so  many  accounts 
ifficked  women,  and  the  brutality  is  so 
stent,  that  I've  given  up  looking  for 
other  explanation.  These  are  troubled, 
latized  women  who  may  have  distorted, 
membered,  or  even  fabricated  details 
eir  experience,  but  their  testimonies 
nfortunately  too  similar  to  be  doubted. 

Italia  grew  up  in  a  desperately  poor  vil- 
age  named  Haragij,  where  people  sur- 
l  on  whatever  they  could  grow,  and 
ren  had  to  bring  their  own  firewood  to 
)1  in  the  winter.  At  age  16  she  was  mar- 
sgainst  her  will  to  a  violent  alcoholic 
wound  up  beating  her  so  badly  that 
|.ctured  her  skull  and  almost  killed  her. 
ays  the  police  in  her  town  were  so  cor- 
Ihat  they  had  to  be  bribed  in  order  to 
ponsider  arresting  him,  so  she  decided 
ve  and  look  for  work  in  Chisinau  in- 
She  had  two  young  children,  and  she 
termined  to  support  them, 
wound  up  being  trafficked  twice, 
rst  time  she  fell  for  the  standard  scam: 
fcker  offered  her  a  good  job  in  Italy, 
e  was  sold  to  a  brothel  in  Macedonia. 
;he  help  of  the  I.O.M.,  she  eventual- 
aped,  but  when  she  made  it  back  to 
)va,  she  found  out  that  her  younger 
had  been  trafficked  as  well.  Now 
ng  that  world  inside  out,  she  decided 
pack  to  Chisinau  and  get  herself  sold 
ostitution  one  more  time.  It  was  the 
'ay  she  could  think  of  to  get  back  to 
Ikans  and  bring  her  sister  home, 
idn't  take  long.  Within  a  few  days  she 
woman  who  passed  her  the  phone 
r  of  a  man  who  supposedly  could 
'  work  in  Italy.  She  met  with  him— a 
bssed  and  impressive  businessman  of 
o— and  he  offered  to  put  her  up  in 


his  apartment.  She  soon  found  herself  with 
about  40  other  women  in  an  apartment 
somewhere  in  Chisinau.  From  this  point  on, 
her  life  would  no  longer  be  her  own. 

The  women  who  didn't  have  passports 
were  given  fake  ones  and  charged  for  them, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  their  debt.  They 
were  first  taken  by  car  to  Constanta,  Roma- 
nia, and  from  there  to  the  banks  of  the  Dan- 
ube, which  they  crossed  at  night  by  boat. 
Now  they  were  in  Serbia.  There  they  were 
forced  to  walk  across  fields  at  night  to  a 
road,  where  they  were  picked  up  by  a  man 
named  Milos,  who  she  says  took  them  to  the 
White  Star  cafe-bar  in  the  town  of  Kraljevo. 
There  were  dozens  of  women— Moldovans, 
Ukrainians,  Romanians— being  held  in  the 
basement  of  the  bar,  waiting  to  be  bought 
by  brokers  for  the  Albanian  Mafia. 

Natalia  spent  several  weeks  there  and  was 
then  moved  across  the  lightly  guarded  inter- 
nal border  from  Serbia  into  Kosovo.  There 
she  was  sold  to  a  place  called  #  1,  in  the  town 
of  Mitrovica.  The  women  at  #  1  were  all  on 
drugs— pot,  morphine,  pharmaceuticals,  coke— 
and  fell  into  two  categories:  slaves  and  girl- 
friends of  the  owner,  a  Serb  Natalia  referred 
to  as  Dajan.  The  girlfriends  were  the  most 
beautiful  ones  and  were  given  a  certain 
degree  of  privilege  in  exchange  for  keeping 
order  among  the  regular  prostitutes,  whom 
they  held  in  contempt.  One  girlfriend  tried 
to  force  a  new  Moldovan  girl  to  have  sex  with 
her,  and  when  Natalia  stood  up  for  the  girl, 
she  was  beaten  by  the  owner.  In  revenge,  Na- 
talia says,  she  found  some  rusty  thumbtacks 
and  put  them  on  the  woman's  office  chair, 
and  when  the  woman  sat  on  them  she  got 
an  infection  that  sent  her  to  the  hospital.  Na- 
talia never  saw  her  again. 

The  schedule  was  brutal.  They  had  to  strip- 
dance  from  eight  p.m.  until  six  a.m.,  tak- 
ing time  to  go  in  back  with  clients  if  called 
upon,  and  they  had  to  be  up  at  eight  a.m.  in 
case  there  were  clients  during  the  day.  She 
says  the  customers  were  a  mix  of  local  Serbs 
and  United  Nations  personnel.  The  prosti- 
tutes made  around  $30  per  client  and  $1  for 
each  drink  the  client  bought,  which  was  all 
put  toward  their  debt.  Natalia  owed  $1,500, 
but  the  owner  deducted  for  food,  lodging, 
clothes,  and,  of  course,  drugs,  particularly  co- 
caine, which  the  girls  freebased  in  back.  The 
new  girls  lived  at  the  bar,  and  the  ones  who 
had  repaid  more  than  half  their  debt  lived 
in  an  apartment,  because  the  owner  didn't 
want  the  experienced  ones  warning  the  new 
ones  about  what  was  going  to  happen  to 
them.  If  a  particular  girl  got  close  to  repay- 
ing her  debt,  the  owner  sold  her  off  to  some- 
one else,  and  she  had  to  start  all  over  again. 
One  day,  according  to  Natalia,  Dajan's 
brother  killed  an  Albanian  man  at  the  bar, 
and  the  police  finally  came  and  shut  the 
place  down.  The  girls  were  hidden  from  the 


police  before  the  raid,  and  Natalia  was  sold 
off  to  another  bar  in  Mitrovica,  but  there 
her  luck  changed.  The  toilet  had  a  small 
window  in  it,  and  she  managed  to  crawl  out 
and  escape.  She  walked  all  night  and  made 
it  to  Pristina,  but  instead  of  turning  herself  in 
to  the  I.O.M.,  she  hitched  a  ride  to  Ferizaj. 
She  had  heard  a  rumor  that  her  sister  was  in 
one  of  the  Ferizaj  bars,  and  she  wanted  to 
try  to  find  her. 

Natalia  could  not  track  down  her  sister, 
but  at  the  Alo  Bar  she  started  talking 
to  a  beautiful  and  morose  Moldovan  woman 
named  Niki.  Niki  was  the  girlfriend  of  the 
owner,  an  Albanian  named  Tus.  and  she  said 
that  she  had  been  trafficked  to  Bosnia  and 
then  to  the  Apaci  bar  in  Ferizaj,  where  she 
wound  up  in  some  kind  of  trouble. 

"She  told  me  that  someone  tried  to  help 
her  and  she  thought  that  the  owner  noticed 
and  so  he  sold  her,"  Natalia  says. 

We  are  squeezed  into  the  backseat  of  a 
Russian  Lada  on  the  way  to  Kagul.  It  has 
been  raining  hard  all  morning,  and  the  creeks 
are  up  over  the  roads;  the  locals  are  using 
horses  to  drag  cars  through  the  washouts. 
"She  told  me  there  was  something  special 
on  their  faces,"  Natalia  goes  on.  "She  was 
afraid  they  were  journalists  and  she  didn't 
want  to  screw  up  her  reputation  back  home. 
One  of  them  questioned  her,  but  he  wasn't 
in  love  with  her— she  said  he  was  either  a 
journalist  ...  or  maybe  the  police." 

Natalia  spent  hours  talking  to  Niki,  al- 
most certainly  the  same  woman  we  had  tried 
to  help.  Either  Natalia  somehow  heard  about 
our  experience  and  just  repeated  it  to  us,  or 
the  Kosovo  underworld  is  so  small  and  sor- 
did—and the  girls  get  shuffled  around  so 
much— that  they  just  wind  up  meeting  one 
another.  Niki  kept  a  diary,  and  during  the 
time  they  were  together  she  had  let  Natalia 
read  it.  I  had  told  Niki  my  name  when  she 
came  to  our  table,  and  in  her  journal  she 
had  referred  to  me  as  Sebastian  Bach.  She 
wrote  that  she  must  somehow  have  deserved 
the  terrible  things  that  happened  to  her,  and 
so  it  didn't  make  sense  that  we  were  trying 
to  help  her.  The  owner  had  been  tipped  off 
that  there  was  going  to  be  a  raid,  and  she 
had  actually  hidden  herself  when  the  police 
came  looking  for  her  after  we  left.  She  was 
scared  of  them  because  she  knew  that  most 
of  them  were  also  customers  at  the  bar. 
She  knew  that  only  the  O.S.C.E.  could  help 
her,  but  she  didn't  want  to  escape  before  she 
had  a  little  money  to  return  home  with. 
Also,  she  feared  going  to  jail  if  she  turned 
herself  in  to  the  police.  In  the  meantime, 
she  had  taken  some  photos  at  the  Alo  Bar 
that  she  would  try  to  send  home  to  her 
mother.  That  way— however  unrealistic  the 
hope— her  mother  might  be  able  to  help  her. 

We  arrive  in  Kagul  in  early  afternoon, 
and  Natalia  takes  us  to  the  Flamingo  Bar, 
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which  is  near  the  bus  station.  It's  a  cheap- 
looking  place  with  Formica  tabletops  and 
louver  blinds  on  the  windows.  This  is  where 
the  traffickers  try  to  pick  up  girls  who  are 
waiting  for  buses  to  Chisinau  or  Bucharest. 
Well-dressed  men  come  and  go  from  the  ta- 
bles, and  Natalia  hides  her  face  from  them 
because  she's  afraid  of  being  recognized. 
She  got  a  crew  cut  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  in 
an  attempt  to  disguise  herself,  but  she  still 
lives  in  fear  that  they'll  somehow  find  out 
she  escaped.  I  ask  her  if  she  would  testify 
against  her  traffickers  if  she  had  the  chance. 
"What  would  I  do  about  my  family?" 
she  asks.  "The  police  would  lock  up  one 
guy,  and  there  are  10  more  . . .  We'd  have  to 
leave  the  country.  It's  better  that  I  forget.  I 
just  pretend  I  don't  see  anything,  and  I  go 
on  with  my  life." 

It  was  not  until  July  2001  that  Moldova 
passed  an  anti-trafficking  law.  Recruiting 
for  and  organizing  the  trafficking  of  a  hu- 
man being  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  sexual 
exploitation,  slavery,  criminal  or  military  ac- 
tivity, pornography,  or  "other  loathsome  pur- 
poses" is  now  punishable  by  up  to  15  years 
in  jail.  Traffickers  can  get  up  to  25  years  if 
their  crimes  involve  minors,  groups  of  peo- 
ple, the  use  of  violence,  or  the  taking  of  in- 
ternal organs. 

The  Moldovan  law  is  modeled  after  UN. 
regulations,  but  enforcing  it  is  even  more 
daunting  here  than  in  Kosovo.  In  a  country 
where  doctors  make  around  $30  a  month. 
buying  off  the  entire  justice  system— from 
the  police  right  on  up  to  the  judges  on  the 
bench— presents  no  particular  difficulty  for 
the  Moldovan  Mafia.  There  are  honest 
cops  and  judges,  but  they  face  a  trafficking 
system  that  is  so  fluid  and  hard  to  pin 
down  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  crack. 
The  process  often  starts  with  a  completely 
legal  classified  ad  in  the  newspaper:  "Hir- 
ing girls  without  complexes  for  the  work 
abroad"  is  a  common  one.  The  ad  includes 
a  phone  number,  and  the  initial  contact  is 
usually  a  woman,  often  one  who  was  traf- 
ficked and  has  been  blackmailed  or  other- 
wise coerced  into  doing  the  job.  From  there. 
the  recruits  are  handed  over  to  the  traffick- 
ers themselves,  whose  job  it  is  to  get  them 
across  the  border  into  Romania.  In  many 
ways  that  is  the  smallest  obstacle  in  the  en- 
tire process.  Passports  can  be  bought  or 
forged  for  just  a  few  hundred  dollars,  bor- 
der guards  can  be  bribed  for  even  less,  and 
the  border  itself  is  so  porous  that  until  re- 
cently the  authorities  didn't  even  bother  to 
keep  records  of  who  went  back  and  forth. 
(The  Moldovan  government  is  still  hoping  for 
an  international  loan  that  will  allow  it  to  buy 
a  computer  system  to  handle  that  task.)  Once 


the  girls  are  in  Romania,  they're  almost  al- 
ways beyond  help. 

Vastly  adding  to  the  problem  is  the  psy- 
chology of  both  the  new  recruits  and  the 
ones  who  have  made  it  back.  Not  only  are 
they  poor,  uneducated,  and  desperate,  but 
they  have  grown  up  in  a  society  that  tolerates 
such  astronomical  levels  of  domestic  violence 
that  almost  any  kind  of  abuse  could  be  con- 
sidered normal,  even  deserved.  "During  the 
Soviet  times  there  weren't  as  many  social 
problems."  says  Lilia  Gorceag,  an  American- 
trained  psychologist  who  treats  women  at  the 
I.O.M.  safe  house  in  Chisinau.  "There  was 
some  kind  of  stability.  Now  that  everything 
is  gone,  all  our  frustrations  and  fears  have 
been  converted  to  a  fear  about  tomorrow, 
and  it  really  increased  the  levels  of  violence." 

According  to  Gorceag.  one  of  the  more 
common  reactions  to  a  violent  child- 
hood or  marriage— not  to  mention  a  violent 
trafficking  experience— is  massive  feelings  of 
guilt.  Niki's  conviction  that  she  somehow  de- 
served her  fate  is  a  classic  example  of  this 
sort  of  psychological  defense.  "Most  traf- 
ficked women  have  very  negative  sexual  ex- 
periences during  childhood,"  says  Gorceag. 
"Many  were  raped  when  they  were  young— 
I  have  many  patients  who  had  been  raped 
by  the  age  of  12.  sometimes  by  their  own  fa- 
ther. They  adopt  a  perspective  that  they  have 
been  created  to  satisfy  someone  else's  sexu- 
al needs.  They  consider  themselves  depraved, 
unacceptable  to  family  and  friends.  And  very 
few  men  here  would  tolerate  it  if  they  found 
out  a  woman  had  been  trafficked.  I  know 
one  19-year-old  woman  who  says  her  broth- 
er would  kill  her  if  he  found  out." 

Such  a  woman  is  perfect  prey  for  a  traf- 
ficker, and  a  good  candidate  for  relapsing 
into  prostitution  even  if  she  makes  it  back  to 
Moldova.  Gorceag  says  that  women  who 
are  trafficked  to  Turkey.  Greece,  and  Italy 
generally  survive  their  experiences  psycho- 
logically intact,  but  the  ones  who  wind  up 
in  the  Balkans  are  utterly  destroyed  as  peo- 
ple. They  exhibit  classic  symptoms  of  severe 
post-traumatic  stress  disorder:  they  can't  fo- 
cus: they  can't  follow  schedules;  they're  ap- 
athetic to  the  point  of  appearing  somnam- 
bulistic; they  fly  into  violent  rages  or  plunge 
into  hopeless  depression;  some  even  live  in 
terror  that  someone  will  come  and  take  them 
away.  Their  condition  keeps  them  from  func- 
tioning normally  in  a  family  or  a  job,  and 
that  puts  them  at  even  greater  risk  of  being 
trafficked  again. 

"One  of  my  patients  ate  napkins,"  says 
Gorceag.  "When  I  took  away  the  napkins, 
she  started  eating  newspaper.  She  wasn't  even 
aware  of  what  she  was  doing.  There  is  an- 
other patient  who  counts.  She  counts  every- 
thing. When  she  can't  find  anything  to  count, 
she  turns  her  sleeve  and  counts  the  stitching. 
These  are  people  with  completely  destroyed 


psyches.  It's  a  form  of  genocide.  I  know  w 
a  very  strong  word,  but  I  live  with  22  of  1 1 
women,  and  I  see  their  suffering  every  c! 

On  our  last  day  in  Moldova,  Teun  a 
meet  Natalia  to  look  at  some  photos 
wants  to  show  us.  I  have  just  received  v 
from  members  of  the  U.N.  anti-traffic 
unit  in  Kosovo  that  they  think  they  1 
found  the  bar  where  Niki  is  working,  and 
want  me  to  fly  back  there  to  participa- 
a  police  raid.  That  way  I  can  identify  hi 
she  can  be  sent  home  to  Moldova,  whc 
she  wants  to  be  or  not.  It's  a  beautifu 
day,  and  Natalia  and  Teun  and  I  sit  d 
at  an  outdoor  cafe  next  to  two  puff-p; 
blondes  who  are  wearing  maybe  an  oi 
of  fabric  between  them.  Natalia— to 
smart,  and  battered  by  her  experienc 
Kosovo— tosses  them  a  dismissive  look 

"What  do  those  women  want?"  I  ask 
"What  are  they  looking  for?" 

"Men  with  money,"  Natalia  says.  ' 
dovan  women  have  become  very  cold 
callous.  They  don't  want  to  fall  in  love. 
just  want  to  meet  a  rich  guy.  and  mo 
the  guys  with  money  are  thugs.  It's 
mothers  who  push  them  into  this— that' 
worst  part." 

The  photos  Natalia  shows  us  were  t 
at  a  bar  when  she  was  working  as  a  p 
tute.  One  was  taken  a  few  days  after  sh- 
rived; she's  very  drunk  and  her  eyes  am 
from  crying.  She  has  long,  glamorousn 
and  very  red  lipstick  and  a  forced  smile! 
says  more  about  her  situation  than  an 
pression  of  hate  or  fear.  There  is  none  c 
wry  sarcasm  in  her  eyes  that  I  have  bed 
so  fond  of.  I  tell  her  that  Niki  has  bees 
cated,  and  that  if  I  go  back  to  identifi 
she  in  all  likelihood  will  be  repatriate 
Moldova. 

"What  should  we  do?"  I  ask.  "V1 
we  just  be  making  things  worse  for  hen 

"Yes,  I  think  so,"  Natalia  says  wim 
hesitation. 

"So  we  shouldn't  go  to  the  police?" 

Natalia  takes  a  drag  on  the  cigaret.' 
gave  her  and  crushes  it  in  the  ashtrajfl 
her  this  is  clearly  not  a  question  of  prini 
it's  a  question  of  guessing  what  Niki  hi 
would  want.  If  Niki  were  tied  up  in  a  J 
ment  getting  raped,  the  answer  woui» 
easy:  break  down  the  door  and  save* 
But  she's  not.  She's  imprisoned  by  a  %t 
manipulation  and  poverty  and  threats 
much  as  I  hate  to  admit  it,  personal  cl 
The  answers  aren't  so  obvious. 

"She  would  just  deny  that  she's  a  p 
tute."  says  Natalia.  "Look,  there's  no 
here  for  her.  If  you  brought  her  home  i 
have  some  sort  of  ...  "  She  casts  arou* 
the  right  words. 

"Moral  responsibility?" 

"Yes."  Natalia  says,  never  taking  he 
off  me.  "Exactly."  D 
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nued  from  page  131  assets.  Plain  for 
see,  this  write-off— one  of  the  biggest  in 
irate  history— revealed  just  how  sharply 
due  of  the  company  has  fallen. 

for  the  AOL  division,  the  "crown  jew- 
'  AOL  Time  Warner  (Levin's  rhetoric) 
iecome  the  company's  millstone:  the 
h  in  subscribers  to  AOL's  Internet  ser- 
5  slowing  down,  and,  for  the  first  time 
revenue  from  on-line  advertising  sales 
ing.  Worse,  even  after  AOL  increased 
inthly  service  fee  by  9  percent  last  year, 
/erage  amount  actually  paid  by  sub- 
:rs  has  barely  gone  up.  That's  because 
nly  way  AOL  can  keep  adding  sub- 
:rs  is  to  lure  them  with  months  and 
is  of  free  service. 

n  this  marriage  be  saved?  In  April, 
ing  to  a  group  of  M.B.A.  students, 
ns  said  offhandedly.  "I'm  desperately 
sd  of  a  strategy."  He  was  joking,  but 
se  in  the  know,  it  wasn't  all  that  funny 
>s  you'd  shorted  the  stock  ages  ago). 
Time  Warner  is  in  peril  and  insiders 
t  that  the  company's  top  executives 
agree  on  how  to  go  about  saving  it. 
•e's  real  tension  inside  the  company 

what  to  do,"  reports  a  former  AOL 
Warner  executive  who  remains  in  close 
:t  with  his  old  colleagues.  "It's  a  high- 
noralized  place."  In  brief,  AOL  Time 
er  is  caught  in  a  kind  of  corporate 
$ar. 

:n  though  AOL  was  buying  Time  War- 

er  outright,  when  the  deal  was  an- 

:ed  Levin  and  Case  referred  to  it  as  a 

r  of  equals.  As  evidence,  the  new  board 

actors  would  be  composed  of  eight  di- 

s  from  each  company.  The  executive 

would  be  representative,  too:  Case  was 

d  chairman  and  Levin  was  named 

).,  while  Time  Warner's  Dick  Parsons 

(OL's  Bob  Pittman  would  share  the  job 

ef  operating  officer.  Like  much  else 

AOL  Time  Warner,  this  balance  of 

was  a  good  idea  that  didn't  work. 

in  is  not  used  to  moving  in  a  pack. 

ed  (to  the  point  of  being  paranoid. 

e  who  know  him  well),  he  has  few 

dvisers.  Even  his  friends  concede  that 

'er  confides  in  them.  "The  truth  is, 

is  close  to  Jerry,"  says  someone  who 

iown  him  for  decades.  According  to 

daughter  Laura.  "Maybe  it's  shyness, 

licence  to  expose  himself  to  people, 

s  private  in  his  public  persona  and 

:hildren  too." 

1  as  a  very  young  man.  Levin  showed 
:  self-discipline  and  self-control.  Born 
adelphia,  where  his  father  was  a  gro- 
his  mother  taught  piano,  he  was  raised 
)rthodox  Jewish  home.  At  Haverford 


College,  Levin  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kap- 
pa and  named  class  valedictorian.  In  1963, 
he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Law  School.  Nine  years  later,  in  1972, 
he  joined  Time  Inc.  to  help  develop  its  new 
pay-TV  service.  HBO. 

Levin  spent  the  next  30  years  working  his 
way  up  and  then  running  what  would  be- 
come AOL  Time  Warner.  As  C.E.O.,  he 
smartly  championed  cable  systems  in  the 
mid-90s.  when  they  were  out  of  favor.  But 
overall.  Levin's  performance  was  considered 
by  many  unimpressive.  Indeed,  he  weathered 
so  many  rumors  of  his  imminent  demise, 
he  was  often  referred  to  as  a  "survivor." 
Michael  Fuchs,  a  former  head  of  both  HBO 
and  Warner  Music,  worked  with  Levin  for 
19  years  and  compares  Levin's  genius  for 
self-preservation  to  that  of  a  boxer:  "There 
were  fighters— there  used  to  be  more  in  the 
old  days— who  fought  you  in  a  way  that  you 
could  never  hit  them.  They  had  such  body 
movement  that  if  you  did  get  a  glove  on 
them  it  would  glance  off.  They  were  either 
keeping  you  off-balance  or  able  to  slip 
everything  that  you  threw  at  them." 

Back  in  1999,  when  Levin  and  Case  got  to 
know  each  other  at  a  global  business 
forum  in  China,  they  seemed  to  be  well 
matched.  Not  unlike  Levin,  Case  is  known 
for  his  single-mindedness  and  tenacity.  Grow- 
ing up  in  Hawaii,  he  and  his  brother,  Dan, 
started  Case  Enterprises  when  they  were  still 
children,  selling  Christmas  cards,  seeds,  and 
watches  by  mail.  In  1980,  after  graduating 
from  Williams  College,  the  alma  mater  of 
his  father,  a  corporate  lawyer,  Case  went  into 
marketing  and  product  development,  first  at 
Procter  &  Gamble  and  then  at  Pizza  Hut. 

In  1983,  he  joined  a  video-game  compa- 
ny that  would  soon  be  reborn  as  Quantum 
Computer  Services,  an  on-line  service  pro- 
vider and  AOL's  predecessor  company.  Case 
was  named  C.E.O.  of  AOL  in  1992:  his  ge- 
nius was  positioning  it  as  the  nation's  most 
consumer-friendly  Internet  service.  Instead  of 
targeting  sophisticated  users.  Case  promoted 
AOL  as  the  on-line  service  for  the  masses. 

Just  as  Levin  presents  himself  as  a  vi- 
sionary, Case  presents  himself  as  a  strategic 
thinker.  Introverted  and  statesmanlike,  he 
spends  more  time  making  speeches  about 
the  future  of  the  Internet  than  dealing  with 
the  quotidian.  Even  before  the  merger,  it 
was  rare  to  see  Case  at  AOL's  headquarters 
in  Dulles.  Virginia;  instead  of  speaking  face- 
to-face,  he  tends  to  use  E-mail. 

While  Case  and  Levin  were  supposed  to 
be  focusing  on  the  forest,  co-C.O.O.'s  Bob 
Pittman  and  Dick  Parsons  were  in  charge 
of  the  trees,  managing  day-to-day  operations. 
From  the  beginning,  the  pair  were  perceived 
as  rivals,  competing  to  one  day  take  over  the 
top  job  at  AOL  Time  Warner. 

As  far  as  I  can  tell,  it's  impossible  to  find 


anyone  who  has  a  bad  word  to  say  about 
Parsons.  He's  a  born  diplomat,  a  teddy  bear, 
it's  said;  he's  self-effacing  and  good-humored. 
Born  in  Brooklyn,  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii  and  then  Union  University's 
Albany  Law  School,  Parsons  started  his  ca- 
reer by  joining  the  administration  of  New 
York  governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  as  a  legal 
adviser  in  1971.  In  1988,  Parsons  gave  up  law 
for  business,  becoming  the  C.E.O.  of  Dime 
Bancorp.  Joining  the  board  of  Time  Warner 
in  1991,  he  was  hired  by  Levin  four  years  later 
as  the  company's  president.  Using  his  skills 
as  a  mediator  and  a  politician.  Parsons  took 
the  edge  off  Levin's  aloof  management  style. 

But  despite  Parsons's  obvious  talents,  Pitt- 
man was  widely  considered  to  be  the  heir 
apparent  at  AOL  Time  Warner.  After  the 
merger,  for  example,  the  spotlight  fell  on  Pitt- 
man, who  in  major  magazine  and  newspa- 
per articles  was  presented  as  the  company's 
real  leader.  In  part,  this  may  have  been  fu- 
eled by  Pittman  himself,  who  is  known  as  a 
self-promoter.  Back  in  the  early  1980s,  when 
he  ran  MTV,  Pittman  frequently  referred 
to  himself  as  the  music  network's  "creator," 
overlooking  its  other  founders.  When  he  was 
married  to  the  socialite  Sandy  Hill,  his  pri- 
vate life  was  regularly  chronicled  by  gossip 
columnists.  More  recently,  in  a  photograph 
taken  by  Patrick  Demarchelier  for  Harper's 
Bazaar,  Pittman's  new  wife,  a  striking  graph- 
ic designer  named  Veronique  Choa,  posed 
topless,  breast-feeding  their  baby,  Lucy— a 
New  Age  version  of  Madonna  and  child. 

The  son  of  a  Methodist  pastor,  Pittman 
was  born  in  rural  Mississippi.  Dropping  out 
of  college,  he  started  his  work  life  as  a  disc 
jockey,  then  became  a  radio  programmer. 
From  there,  Pittman  went  on  to  MTV.  Next 
came  a  stint  at  Time  Warner,  where  he  ran 
the  company's  Six  Flags  amusement  parks, 
and  then  a  job  as  C.E.O.  of  Century  21  Real 
Estate  Corp.  Pittman  joined  AOL  in  1996. 
Brilliantly,  he  turned  Case's  fast-growing 
Internet  provider  into  a  branded  consum- 
er product,  marketing  the  company  as  if 
it  were  a  box  of  cereal  or  a  can  of  condensed 
soup. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  Case  and  Levin, 
Pittman  dislikes  long-term,  dreamy  thinking; 
a  practical  man.  he  wants  short-term,  tangi- 
ble results.  Because  of  their  conflicting  per- 
sonalities and  ideologies,  Case  and  Pittman 
don't  get  along  well,  I've  been  assured  by 
someone  who  knows  them  both.  Nonethe- 
less, they  seem  to  complement  each  other. 
"Steve  is  a  great  strategic  thinker  and  Bob 
can  get  his  arms  around  an  institution  and 
make  it  work,"  says  James  Kimsey,  who,  as 
founding  C.E.O.  of  AOL,  designated  Case 
to  succeed  him. 

Right  away,  when  the  AOL  Time  Warner 
deal  was  announced,  Pittman  boasted  that 
he  would  have  the  various  parts  of  the  com- 
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pany  working  together  as  one.  That  was 
how  things  had  been  done  at  AOL  when 
Pittman,  said  to  be  a  control  freak,  ran  the 
show.  "Every  decision  came  from  high  com- 
mand" is  how  AOL  was  explained  to  me. 
"it  was  fast  and  centralized— really  central- 
ized,'* says  David  Weiden.  a  former  vice 
president  of  AOL.  "Pittman  would  get  in  the 
middle  of  very  small  decisions,"  says  some- 
one who  worked  with  him  closely.  "I'd  make 
a  decision  that  I  didn't  think  was  a  big  deal 
and  three  days  later  there 'd  be  a  rain  of  hell 
on  me.  Many  people  lived  in  a  state  of  terror 
because  of  Pittman's  tiny  micromanagement." 
The  old  Time  Warner,  by  contrast,  was 
known  as  a  loose  confederacy,  a  collection 
of  fiefdoms.  Division  heads  rarely  met,  and 
when  they  did  they  seldom  cooperated  with 
one  another.  Autonomous,  they  consulted 
with  headquarters  only  infrequently.  Fa- 
mously, the  Warner  Bros,  cartoon  division 
balked  at  licensing  the  name  "Road  Runner" 
to  the  company's  high-speed  cable  Internet 
service  in  1996.  Only  after  a  full  year  of  ne- 
gotiations was  a  deal  finally  reached  be- 
tween the  two  units. 

As  soon  as  he  took  over  as  co-C.O.O.. 
Pittman  set  to  work,  forcing  the  new 
AOL  Time  Warner  to  adopt  AOL's  central- 
ized and  interactive  culture.  No  more  fief- 
doms. Division  heads,  some  of  whom  had 
never  before  spoken  to  one  another,  were  re- 
quired to  meet  every  few  weeks  to  discuss 
ways  to  work  together  toward  a  common 
goal.  Bonuses  based  on  the  performance  of 
individual  divisions  were  eliminated;  to  align 
the  goals  of  each  division  with  the  larger 
goals  of  the  company,  executives  would  re- 
ceive stock  options  instead  of  bonuses. 

Above  all,  Pittman  kept  pushing  to  cen- 
tralize ad  sales.  He  wanted  the  company's 
sales  force  to  promote  big  multi-divisional 
deals,  selling  national  advertisers  a  package 
of  ads  that  would  run  across  all  AOL  Time 
Warner  properties— its  magazines,  its  cable- 
TV  channels,  its  Internet  service. 

But,  despite  all  the  talk  of  communal 
ideology,  of  adopting  AOL's  "culture,"  busi- 
ness has  continued  more  or  less  as  usual  at 
Time  Warner.  Even  now,  the  two  sides  of 
the  new  company  barely  cooperate.  For  ex- 
ample, a  former  mid-level  AOL  manager 
told  me  this:  Her  department  started  build- 
ing Web  sites  for  several  Time  Warner  divi- 
sions in  early  2001.  By  the  summer,  as  work 
continued  on  the  sites,  no  one  in  her  de- 
partment had  actually  met  anyone  at  Time 
Warner  face-to-face  to  discuss  the  project. 
By  the  fall,  when  she  left  AOL,  the  two 
sides  still  hadn't  spoken. 

As  for  Pittman's  efforts  to  centralize  ad 
sales,  Time  Warner  people  are  hostile  to 


the  idea.  After  all,  why  share  your  best 
clients— major  advertisers  that  you've  spent 
years  wooing— with  those  upstarts  at  AOL? 
"They  all  talk  about  integrated  positions, 
but  none  of  them  do  it,"  reports  an  execu- 
tive at  a  major  advertising  agency.  "I'd  go 
to  Turner  Broadcasting  and  say,  'O.K.,  I 
want  to  do  a  cross-platform  deal,'  but  they 
really  didn't  get  AOL  and  the  magazines  in 
line.  There  was  chaos.  There  was  no  strate- 
gic link,  no  coordination." 

Even  seemingly  trivial  management  deci- 
sions have  been  resisted.  Consider  the  direc- 
tive forcing  all  90,000  AOL  Time  Warner 
employees  to  switch  to  an  AOL-based  E-mail 
system.  That  one  mandate  has  come  to  sym- 
bolize the  whole  AOL  Time  Warner  deal- 
smart  in  theory,  a  disaster  in  practice.  Orig- 
inally designed  for  consumers,  AOL  E-mail 
flopped  as  a  corporate  tool:  it  couldn't  han- 
dle large  attachments,  it  crashed,  it  random- 
ly locked  out  users,  it  kept  losing  messages. 
"It  was  a  joke."  says  a  former  employee  on 
the  subject  of  AOL  E-mail.  Finally,  a  few 
months  ago,  after  spending  nearly  a  year 
fiddling  with  E-mail,  the  company  gave  up: 
from  now  on  each  division  can  choose  its 
own  E-mail  system. 

More  and  more,  like  a  couple  trapped  in 
a  rotten  marriage,  each  partner  at  AOL 
Time  Warner  is  loudly  accusing  the  other  of 
this  and  that  failing.  According  to  some  AOL 
executives.  Time  Warner  managers,  humili- 
ated by  the  terms  of  the  deal,  are  deliberate- 
ly being  uncooperative.  "They're  all  pissed 
off  and  disgruntled,"  says  an  AOL  insider. 
"They're  like,  'We  let  these  little  Internet 
pip-squeaks  buy  us!'" 

"Look!."  a  Time  Warner  executive  snapped 
when  I  reported  that  AOLers  accuse  him 
and  his  colleagues  of  being  uncooperative. 
"Who  screwed  up  here?  Not  our  guys!  It's 
the  AOL  side  that  made  the  mistakes."  Ac- 
cording to  people  at  Time  Warner,  the  real 
problem  is  that  AOL  executives  still  behave 
as  though  Internet  stocks  did  not  crash  long 
ago— as  though  AOL  were  still  worth  more 
than  Time  Warner.  "Completely  arrogant, 
shockingly  arrogant"  is  how  one  former 
employee  describes  the  AOL  culture.  Time 
Warner  employees  like  to  describe  people  at 
AOL  as  "Moonies"  and  "inexperienced," 
according  to  another  source. 

In  reporting  this  story,  I  was  caught  up 
in  a  nasty,  high-level  whisper  campaign:  back 
and  forth,  in  "deep  background"  conversa- 
tions, both  sides  of  the  company  worked 
furiously  to  undermine  the  other.  One  hos- 
tile Time  Warner  insider  compared  Case 
and  his  devoted  AOLers  to  the  blind  and 
brainwashed  followers  of  the  cult  leader  Jim 
Jones:  "Despite  all  of  AOL's  problems,  Steve 

Case  still  drinks  his  Kool-Aid This  guy  is 

so  wedded  to  this  situation  that  was  maybe 
viable  two  or  three  years  ago  but  has  been 


punctured  by  everyone  in  the  world  by  i  \ 
On  the  subject  of  Parsons— better  know  i 
his  charm  and  diplomacy  than  for  ste  J 
huge  companies  through  hurricanes  J 
around  whirlpools— an  AOLer  assure  \ 
he  wouldn't  last  long  as  C.E.O.  "Caret;  1 
is  the  word  used  to  describe  Parsons':  j 
in  the  company  by  one  person  with  a  i 
to  Case's  thinking. 

As  for  Pittman,  now  that  AOL 
than  any  other  division  is  to  blame  fort 
bling  the  new  company,  he  is  denigrat 
a  slick  salesman  around  old  Time  W> 
precincts,  where  he  and  his  colleague 
held  in  open  contempt.  "The  division* 
at  Time  Warner  look  at  AOL  and  lit 
say,  'Fuck  you.  Get  your  business  in  i 
before  you  tell  me  what  to  do.' "  repc 
former  Time  Warner  executive  whl 
mains  close  to  the  company. 


The  hype  surrounding  big-time  m< 
and  acquisitions  can  obscure  hard, 
business  facts;  ego  and  status  can  be 
fused  with  the  bottom  line.  Case  must; 
grasped  the  situation  in  October  1999, 1 
he  approached  Levin  with  an  offer  t> 
Time  Warner:  up  front.  Case  promise* 
Levin  would  be  C.E.O.  of  the  new, .j 
company.  Having  made  that  painless 
cession  to  Levin's  ego,  he  proceeded  ti 
him  to  the  cleaners,  as  it  were.  Think 
it:  America  Online— a  company  not  I 
years  old,  with  but  a  single  produol 
with  one-fifth  the  revenue  of  Time  Wa.. 
bought  Time  Warner. 

What  timing!  Had  the  deal  been  nejit 
ed  only  a  few  months  later,  after  Inn 
stocks  started  to  collapse,  the  situation 
well  have  been  reversed,  with  Time  V'l 
buying  AOL.  But  thanks  to  Jerry  1 1 
there  was  no  easy  way  to  wiggle  out  J 
deal's  original  terms.  Usually,  corporal 
quisitions  include  a  clause  known  as  sA 
lar":  collars  protect  the  acquired  conl 
from  a  drop  in  the  stock  price  of  its 
But  there  was  no  collar  in  the  AOL  1 
Warner  deal;  in  itself,  that  lack  Wlnsi 
how  carelessly,  and  how  casually,  Levi 
gotiated  the  big  deal. 

"Who  top-ticked  the  Internet  bubb 
Connecticut  hedge-fund  manager  askn 
recently,  setting  himself  up  to  answer:  I 
Case.  Who  got  left  holding  the  bag?g 
Warner  shareholders." 

Not  all  shareholders  got  left  holdii 
same  bag.  Jerry  Levin  cashed  out  $15 
lion  worth  of  stock  options  in  200( 
that  was  before  his  $11  million  salar 
bonus.  Last  year,  Dick  Parsons  fol* 
suit,  earning  $27  million  on  his  op 
Their  AOL  counterparts  have  also 
quite  nicely.  Steve  Case  made  $100  r  * 
by  dumping  two  million  AOL  Time  V  * 
shares  between  February  and  May  of  " 
back  in  the  heyday  of  relative  pros 
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iptimism,  when  the  combined  compa- 
tock  was  still  trading  at  just  under  $50 
re.  As  for  Bob  Pittman,  he  picked  up 
trillion  by  selling  stock  in  the  company 
near  its  peak. 

e  rest  of  AOL  Time  Warner's  90,000 
>yees  have  not  been  so  lucky.  At  the 
)f  the  merger,  as  part  of  the  great  leap 
rd  to  adapt  AOL's  "entrepreneurial 
■e,"  they  were  granted  stock  options. 
:  options,  known  grandly  as  "founders 
is,"  aren't  presently  worth  a  bean. 
r  employees  on  the  Time  Warner  side, 
were  forced  to  give  up  their  generous 
■sharing  plan  for  options,  the 
in  the  stock  price  has  been 
ially  cruel.  A  former  Time 
;r  executive  told  me  about  a 
irsation  with  a  friend  who 
i  division  of  the  company:  "I 
him,  'How's  your  business?' 
he  says,  'Who  gives  a  shit 
my  business— it's  fine.  Have 
:en  the  stock  price?'" 
rile  Time  Warner  executives 
ill  waiting  for  their  stock  in 
>mpany  to  make  them  rich, 
counterparts  at  AOL  have 
more  money  than  Croesus 
ad.  Many  made  fortunes  on 
options  cashed  in  during  the 
let  boom.  Time  magazine 
in  a  recent  article  that  many 
:rs  "spend  more  time  with 
toys  than  at  the  office." 
e  toys  include  vineyards, 
;,  charitable  foundations,  air- 
5,  and  many  houses— here, 
and  everywhere.  Meanwhile, 
AOL  bought  Time  Warner, 
than  8,000  employees  across 
>mpany  have  lost  their  jobs. 

ctrospect,  seen  through  the 

its  of  the  past  six  months. 

Levin's  so-called  early  retire- 

(was  the  first  clear  sign  of  a 

lown  at  AOL  Time  Warner. 

ji  spent  all  his  time  tinkering 
he  controls  in  the  engine 
when  he  should  have  been  up  on  deck 
ng  out  for  icebergs,"  a  confidant  of 
told  me. 

e  upon  a  time,  Levin  was  well  known— 
d,  even— for  mastering  every  aspect  of 
npany  in  obsessive  detail.  "He's  com- 
about  absorbing,  learning,  sucking  in 
brmation,"  a  dazzled  AOL  Time  War- 
cutive  told  me  last  fall.  "The  other  day, 
eting,  he  referred  to  this  function  on 
v  AOL  7.0  [software]  that  lets  you  lis- 
internet  radio. ...  It  was  bizarre  that 
tually  use  the  thing.  A  minor  AOL 
n.  At  home.  But  that  was  typical." 
in's  fiddling  may  have  led  to  his 
til  when  the  merger  hit  an  iceberg. 


More  and  more,  in  the  eyes  of  executives 
on  the  AOL  side,  he  seemed  isolated  and 
out  of  touch  with  reality.  "There's  no  real 
human  connection,"  says  one  person  who 
has  worked  with  Levin. 

Perhaps  most  crucially,  he  alienated 
Case.  As  envisioned  at  the  time  of  the 
merger,  the  two  men  would  work  closely, 
devising  strategy  and  thinking  big  thoughts 
together.  Instead,  Levin  apparently  kept 
to  himself,  consulting  Case  infrequently.  As 
reported  late  last  year  by  Newsweek,  Levin's 
"imperious  tone"  annoyed  Case.  One  thing 
that  particularly  ticked  him  off  was  a  gran- 
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MY  TRIP  TO  THE  CLEANERS 

Jerry  Levin  and  Steve  Case  do  the 

to-the-victors  thing  after  announcing  AOL's  purchase 

of  Time  Warner  in  January  2000 

(two  months  before  the  Internet  bubble  burst). 


diose  E-mail  that  Levin  sent  last  Thanksgiv- 
ing to  AOL  Time  Warner  employees.  Al- 
though that  E-mail  outlined  the  company's 
guiding  principles,  Levin  had  not  asked  for 
Case's  input. 

To  be  frank,  Levin  is  disliked  by  many 
current  and  former  colleagues.  Since  becom- 
ing C.E.O.  of  Time  Warner  a  decade  ago, 
he  has  often  been  perceived  not  as  a  sensi- 
tive man  looking  for  poetry  but  as  a  shrewd 
operator— shrewd  enough  to  have  choreo- 
graphed the  removal  of  his  predecessor,  Nick 
Nicholas,  in  1992.  Ten  years  later,  Nicholas 
is  still  astonished  by  how  smoothly,  in  his 
view,  Levin  conned  him.  He  recalls:  "A  week 
before  it  happened,  Levin  came  into  my  of- 


fice and  said,  'You  know,  Nick,  I'm  com- 
pletely comfortable  with  this  relationship.'  He 
just  came  into  my  office  and  said  it!  It  was 
apropos  of  nothing." 

Or  consider  Levin's  relationship  with  Ted 
Turner.  In  October  1996,  Time  Warner  paid 
approximately  $7.5  billion  in  stock  for  Turner 
Broadcasting  System.  At  the  press  conference 
announcing  the  deal,  Levin  called  Turner 
"my  colleague,  best  friend,  and  new  partner." 
Less  than  four  years  later,  in  May  2000,  Tur- 
ner was  eased  out,  stripped  of  his  responsibil- 
ities for  the  company's  Turner  Broadcasting 
division.  Reeling  from  this  betrayal,  Turner 
later  told  The  New  Yorker,  he  felt 
suicidal.  Levin,  on  the  other  hand, 
implied  that  the  change  in  Tur- 
ner's job  description  was  a  ques- 
tion of  semantics.  "It  doesn't  make 
any  difference  what  our  prosaic  re- 
porting lines  are,"  he  told  Tlie  New 
York  Times.  "What  really  matters 
is  that  [Ted]  is  there  and  that  he  is 
a  transcendent  figure." 

Turner  wasn't  fooled  by  this  the- 
ological flattery.  Last  November, 
during  an  appearance  at  a  cable- 
industry  trade  show,  he  recalled 
with  amusement  Levin's  calling 
him  his  best  friend:  "I  said,  Tm 
your  best  friend?  Jerry,  I've  never 
even  been  in  your  home.  If  I'm 
your  best  friend,  who's  your  second- 
best  friend?  Nick  Nicholas?'" 

Only  a  few  weeks  later,  embold- 
ened by  Turner's  raw  contempt 
for  Levin,  and  determined  to  turn 
things  around  before  the  extent 
of  the  company's  problems  be- 
came public,  Steve  Case  and  his 
closest  advisers  got  rid  of  Jerry 
Levin.  Explaining  why  AOL  Time 
Warner  needed  a  new  C.E.O., 
someone  close  to  the  board  told 
me:  "Jerry  was  the  wrong  guy. . . . 
You  need  a  leader,  someone  who 
inspires  a  vision." 

Surprising  those  who'd  handi- 
capped Pittman  as  Levin's  suc- 
cessor, Dick  Parsons  was  named 
the  new  C.E.O.  of  AOL  Time  Warner,  a  de- 
cision that  was  explained  to  me  this  way: 
"He's  the  one  who  can  keep  all  the  guys  on 
the  playground  playing  nice." 

Even  if  peace  can  be  made  on  the  play- 
ground, the  company  still  has  to  figure  out 
what  to  do  next.  Since  firing  Levin,  Case  has 
(reluctantly,  I'm  told)  come  back  from  semi- 
retirement.  Instead  of  tending  to  his  charitable 
foundation,  vacationing  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  caring  for  his  brother,  Dan,  who  is 
fighting  brain  cancer,  Case  is  back  at  work  full- 
time  as  the  company's  chairman.  In  his  view, 
AOL  Time  Warner  should  focus  narrowly  on 
technology.  Without  irony.  Case  still  uses  such 
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late-1990s  terms  as  "convergence"  and  "inter- 
activity" to  describe  his  business  model.  In  his 
unshaken  vision  of  the  wonders  that  will  be, 
AOL  will  be  as  central  to  people"s  lives  as 
telephones  or  television  sets  or  microwaves. 

Bob  Pittman,  on  the  other  hand,  is  impa- 
tient. Recently  dispatched  to  Dulles  to  clean 
up  the  mess  at  AOL,  his  solution  is  basic 
and  immediate:  the  company  has  to  market 
itself  more  aggressively;  it  has  to  sell  many, 
many  more  ads,  especially  on  AOL.  This  was 
the  strategy  he  had  used  to  build  AOL  in  the 
first  place. 

And  new  C.E.O  Dick  Parsons?  What's  his 
vision?  It's  hard  to  know.  At  least  he  had  trou- 
ble articulating  a  far-reaching  plan  for  his  com- 
pany during  our  interview  a  few  months  back. 
When  I  asked  him  to  describe  the  big  idea, 
the  model  justifying  the  AOL  Time  Warner 
merger,  he  paused,  nodding  his  head  thought- 
fully. First  he  outlined  his  own  view:  "Putting 
AOL  together  with  the  pre-existing  suite  of 
Time  Warner  businesses  is  just,  you  know, 
kind  of  the  end  result  of  vertical  integration." 

Then  he  outlined  Steve  Case's  view:  "We 
need  to  marry  up  with  all  of  that  kind  of  con- 
tent that  exists  in  the  Time  Warner  space  and 
then  we  need  to  create  a  unified  platform  and 
we  need  to  sort  of  drive  convergence." 

Using  the  same  thick  and  clotted  rhetoric, 
he  then  explained  how  their  two  visions  came 
together:  "It's  not  like  convergence  is  any- 
thing more  than  the  ultimate  expression  of 
vertical  integration.  It's  just  that  instead  now 
we  have  this  big  stack,  we  smoosh  it  all  into 
one  thing."  Sensing  my  bewilderment,  perhaps, 
he  added  kindly,  "Is  that  too  long  an  answer?" 

Who  knows?  That  sort  of  circular  logic 
and  empty  business  jargon  may  well 
be  second  nature  over  at  AOL  Time  War- 
ner. Even  then,  the  obvious  question  to  ask 
is  this:  Can  Parsons,  Case,  and  Pittman 
agree  on  how  to  integrate  vertically  and  to 
drive  convergence  and  to  smoosh  it  all  into 
one  thing,  and  so  on? 

For  one  thing.  Case  and  Pittman  are  ter- 
ribly rich;  with  nothing  left  to  prove,  they 
may  not  have  the  motivation  and  focus  to 
take  on  a  messy  salvage  job.  "We  just  have 
to  hope  that  these  guys  can  engage  again,"  a 
major  AOL  Time  Warner  shareholder  who 
is  close  to  both  men  says,  hopefully.  "But  I 
don't  know  if  they  can." 

As  recently  as  the  May  16  AOL  Time  War- 
ner shareholders'  meeting,  held  at  the  Apollo 
Theater  in  Harlem,  the  company's  executives 
still  seemed  uncertain  of  what  to  do  next.  Both 
Parsons  and  Case  spoke  at  length  but  said  little. 
Just  about  the  only  memorable  moment  of  the 
two-and-a-half-hour  event  came  when  an  an- 
gry shareholder  approached  the  microphone. 
"Mr.  Parsons,"  he  said,  "I  hear  you  up  here 


talking  about  your  vision.  You  know  what?  I 
heard  that  vision  last  year.  Now  I  want  to  see 
the  job  done."  As  the  audience  applauded,  he 
added:  "These  are  hard-earned  dollars  we  en- 
trusted to  you,  and  you  have  decimated  them. 
You  have  completely  decimated  them." 

To  students  of  corporate  history,  the  AOL 
Time  Warner  deal  strikes  a  familiar  chord. 
It  resonates  with  the  deal  whereby  Time  Inc. 
bought  Warner  Communications.  This  earlier 
marriage,  announced  in  March  1989,  was  also 
greeted  with  hyperbole  and  ultimately  accept- 
ed with  resignation. 

Originally  that  marriage  was  structured  as  a 
straightforward  merger.  Then,  out  of  the  blue, 
Paramount  Communications  jumped  in  to 
make  a  hostile  bid  for  Time  Inc.,  offering  an 
unbelievable  $200  a  share— in  cash.  Time's 
stock  was  trading  for  $  126  at  the  time.  But  in 
the  face  of  this  windfall,  and  determined  not  to 
be  swallowed  up  by  just  anyone,  and  especial- 
ly not  by  Paramount's  C.E.O,  Martin  Davis 
(an  unprincipled  parvenu,  in  the  view  of  Time 
Inc.,  which  liked  to  think  of  itself  as  a  classy 
company).  Time's  executives  made  a  desperate 
counterproposal:  the  company  would  buy 
Warner  outright,  with  cash  it  didn't  have. 

The  Time  Warner  deal  closed  on  January 
10,  1990,  more  than  12  years  ago.  For  em- 
ployees and  shareholders  of  Warner  Commu- 
nications, most  especially  for  its  C.E.O.,  Steve 
Ross,  the  deal  was  marvelous:  they  were  paid 
cash,  up  front,  for  their  shares.  Over  at  Time 
Inc.,  by  sorry  contrast,  almost  everyone  lost 
his  or  her  shirt.  "Because  of  that  son  of  a 
bitch  at  Paramount,  we  had  to  acquire  War- 
ner in  cash,"  Henry  Luce  III,  the  son  of  Time 
Inc.'s  founder,  told  me  recently.  "That  made 
all  of  the  Warner  people  rich  and  all  the 
Time  people  resentful."  Even  in  the  greatest 
bull  market  the  world  has  ever  known— and 
may  ever  know-  it  would  take  seven  and  a 
half  years  for  Time  Warner  shares  to  climb  to 
the  equivalent  of  Paramount's  $200-a-share 
offer.  As  measured  today,  since  the  Warner 
deal,  and  despite  all  the  company's  expect- 
ed synergies,  its  stock  has  still  not  outper- 
formed the  Standard  &  Poor's  500  Index. 

By  the  way,  one  of  the  lead  negotiators 
on  the  Time  Warner  deal  was  none  other 
than  Jerry  Levin,  the  "survivor."  He  got  off 
that  time;  this  time  his  luck  ran  out.  At 
AOL  Time  Warner  headquarters,  where  all 
this  spring  he  was  marking  time,  waiting  to 
take  his  "early  retirement"  on  May  16,  Levin 
had  already  been  forgotten.  "When  he  walks 
into  a  meeting  now,  nobody  pays  attention 
to  him— they  literally  don't  acknowledge 
him,"  marveled  one  insider  in  late  April. 
"He's  like  the  walking  dead."  But  don't  feel 
too  bad  for  Levin:  right  after  losing  his  job 
as  C.E.O.,  he  was  made  an  "adviser"  to 
AOL  Time  Warner.  From  now  through  the 
end  of  2005,  he  will  be  paid  $1  million  a 
year  for  his  insights.  □ 


FASHION 

Cover:  Colin  Farrell's 

Tommy  Hilfiger  robe  from  Rich's/ 
Lazarus/Goldsmith's,  or  call 
888-TOMMY4U;  Dolce  & 
Gabbana  hat  from 
Dolce  &  Gabbana  boutiques 
nationwide. 

Page  18:  Alison  Lohman's 
Calvin  Klein  top  and  bottom 
from  Calvin  Klein,  NYC;  Narciso  Rodriguez  san  J 
from  Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC. 
Page  24:  Dolce  &  Gabbana  suit  from  Dolce  &  I 
Gabbana  boutiques  nationwide;  Calvin  Klein  sr 
tie  from  Calvin  Klein,  NYC.  and  Dallas. 
Page  37:  Isabella  Blow's  Alexander  McQueei 
HHBMcn     and  pants  from  Alexande 
McQueen,  NYC  Philip 
'*•<-*"  [     Treacy's  Christian  Dior  H 

^^  by  Hedi  Slimane  suit  fronr 
'  Barneys  New  York,  NYC, 
Selfridges  &  Co.,  London 
Alexander  McQueen  shir 
Alexander  McQueen,  H) 
Page  46:  Top,  Maria 
Hummer  and  Bob  Turtle  styled  by  Diane  Kn 
Bottom  right,  Isabella  Blow  styled  by  Amber 
Desborough;  jacket  by  Alexander  McQueen 
Alexander  McQueen,  NYC 
Page  48:  Top,  Harvey 
Fierstein's  and  Marissa  Jaret 
Winokur's  tops  and  pants  by 
Ashley  Stewart,  from  Ashley 
Stewart  stores,  NYC.  James 
Carpinello's  suit  and  shirt 
by  Paul  Smith,  from  Paul  Smith, 
NYC;  vintage  tie  from 
Screaming  Mimi's,  NYC.  John  Waters's  suit  a 
by  Comme  des  Garcons  Homme  Plus,  from 
Comme  des  Garcons,  NYC  Corey  Reynolds 
and  sweater  by  Agnes  B,  Homme,  from  Agnes* 
Homme,  NYC  Bottom,  Mary  Timony  styled  b 
Christine  Hahn;  leather  cuff  by  Bottega  Veneto1 
K£V  Bottega  Veneta  boutiqu  j 
■""     nationwide 

Poge  99:  Alison  Lohrm 
Chanel  clothing  from 
selected  Chanel  boutiq 
Page  103:  Michael  Yc 
styled  by  Jeanne  Yang  f<  | 
Cloutier;  sweater  by 
Ermenegildo  Zegna,  frd 
Barneys  New  York,  NYC;  pants  by  Giorgio  Armi 
Black  Label,  from  Giorgio  Armani  boutiques  nal  | 
Pages  104-5:  Colin  Farrell's  Carder  watch  fr, 
Cartier,  NYC;  see  credits  for  page  24. 
Page  107:  Dolce  &  Gabbana  pants  from  Di 
Gabbana  boutiques,  NYC,  Bal  Harbour,  Flo 
Beverly  Hills;  Barneys  New  York  suspenders  froi 
Barneys  New  York,  NYC 
Pages  108-9:  Diesel  jeans  from  Diesel  stora 
nationwide,  or  call  877-433-4373,  or  go  to    J 
www.diesel.com;  Dolce  &  Gabbana  hat  from 
Dolce  &  Gabbana  boutiques,  NYC,  Bal  Harb 
Fla.,  and  Beverly  Hills;  for  TAG  Heuer  watch  call 
800-321-4832. 
Page  III:  Calvin  Klein  shirt  from  Calvin  Klein, 
and  Dallas. 

Pages  124-25:  Shawn  "Barney"  Barron's  clc   ' 
Volcom,  wet  suit  by  Hotline;  sunglasses  by  Electr  I 
Ken  "Skindog"  Collins's  clothing  by  Volcom;  »  f 
by  O'Neill,  sunglasses  by  Spy  Brad  "Ger"  Gei 
clothing  and  wet  suit  by  O'Neill;  sunglasses  by  h  I 
Josh  Loya's  clothing  and  wet  suit  by  Hurley;  sin  I 
by  Smith  Mike  "Snips"  Parsons's  clothing  and 
suit  by  Billabong;  sunglasses  by  Vonzippei  Bill  S 
clothing  by  Billabong.  Darryl  "Flea"  Virostko's 
by  Rusty;  wet  suit  by  Hotline;  sunglasses  by  Oakl 
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138-39:  Mindy  Sterling's 

top  from  Escada  boutiques 
ide;  Andrew  Marc  skirt 
iks  Fifth  Avenue  and 
igdale's  stores  nationwide; 
lossi  boots  from  Sergio 
Y.C .,  Costa  Mesa,  Calif., 
lias;  |ewelry  from  Jennifer 
n,  LA  Gia  Carides's 
to  Jeans  Donna  dress  from  the  Moschino 
e,  NYC,  Jimmy  Choo  boots  from  Jimmy 
ieverly  Hills;  jewelry  from  Jennifer  Kaufman,  LA. 
ogers's  Chloe  dress  from  the  Chloe  boutique, 
Christian  Dior  boots  from  Christian  Dior 
es  nationwide;  jewelry  from  Jennifer  Kaufman, 
/once  Knowles's  costume  designed  by 
\ppel;  jewelry  designed  by  Deena  Appel 
em.  For  Heather  Graham's  Celine  by 
Kors  dress,  call  the  Celine  boutique  at 
-9700;  Jimmy  Choo  shoes  from  Jimmy  Choo, 
Hills  Fabiana  Udenio's  bikini  by  OMO 
Kamali,  from  OMO  Norma  Kamali,  NYC; 
Ihoo  shoes  from  Jimmy  Choo,  Beverly 
relry  from  Jennifer  Kaufman,  L.A.  Susanna 
Anna  Sui  dress  from  Anna  Sui,  NYC; 
Dhoo  shoes  from  Jimmy  Choo,  Beverly  Hills. 
srael  for  Celestine. 

S7:  Colin  Farrell's  Calvin  Klein  shirt  from 
Clein,  NYC.  and  Dallas. 

TY  AND  GROOMING 

Colin  Farrell's  hair  and 

ig  products  from  Clinique, 

e  department  stores 

ihora  stores  nationwide. 

is  styled  with  Exceptionally 

Clarifying  Shampoo, 

'etangle  Light  Conditioner, 

jntrol  Gel,  and  Shaping 

1  his  face,  City  Stick 

n  Beige  Twist  and  Non-Streak  Bronzer;  on  his 

'  About  Eyes;  on  his  lips,  All  About  Lips.  Howard 

>r  the  Agency;  Regine  Thorre  for  3  Arts. 

it:  Duffy  for  Tommy  Guns. 

6:  Top,  Maria  Hummer's  and  Bob  Tuttle's  hair, 

g,  and  makeup  by  Elizabeth  Dahl.  Bottom  right, 
Blow's  hair  and  makeup  by  Duffy  for 

juns;  hair  products  from  Schwarzkopf  Professional; 

products  from  Make  Up  for  Ever. 

B:  Top,  Harvey  Fierstein's,  James  Carpinello's, 

■  Joret  Winokur's,  Kerry  Butler's,  and  Corey 

bs  hair  by  Paul  Huntley.  Makeup  by  Randy 

JMercer  for  MAC/3  Custom  Color  Specialists. 

yled  with  Paul  Mitchell  Super  Clean  Spray;  for 

amotion,  go  to  www.paulmitchell.com.  All 

and  grooming  products  by  MAC,  from  MAC 
stores  nationwide,  or  go  to 

ft,    ^a*  www.maccosmetics.com,  or  call 

rTHk      800-387-6707.  On  Fierstein's 

face,  Full  Coverage  Foundation 
in  NC20;  on  his  eyes,  Small 
Satin  Eye  Shadow  in  Electric  Eel 
and  Creme  Liner  in  Black; 
on  his  cheeks,  Motte  Blush  in 
Pink  Glow;  on  his  lips,  Satin 
Captive.  On  Winokur's  face,  Full  Coverage 
>n  in  WIO;  on  her  eyes,  Small  Frost  Eye  Shadow 
with  Pro  Lash  Mascara/Brow  Set  in  Coal 
her  cheeb,  Matte  Blush  in  Pink  Glow;  on  her 
Lipstick  in  Del  Rio.  Hot  Looks:  Jo  Malone  White 
3  cologne  from  the  Jo  Malone  store  and 
Goodman,  NYC;  Kiehl's  Eucalyptus  Bath  & 
quid  Body  Cleanser  from  Neiman  Marcus  stores 
3,  or  call  800-KIEHLS-l;  Revlon  products 
istores  nationwide;  Fresh  Mukki  Gift  Box  from 
;s  nationwide.  Bottom,  Mary  Timony's  hair  by 
Cuia  for  Trafikinc.com;  makeup  by  Tina 
jr  Cloutieragency.com. 


Page  99:  Alison  Lohman's  hair  treated  with 
Kerastase  Vita-Ciment  Concentrate;  for  more 
information,  call  877-748-8357.  Hair  styled  with  KMS 
Turnstyle  Do -Over  Cleansing  Spray  and  KMS  Beach 
Head  Sea  Salt  Spray,  from  selected  salons,  or  go 
to  www.kmshaircare.com;  hair  by  Danilo  for  Magnet. 
On  her  face,  Shu  Uemura  Refreshing  Lotion,  Moisture 
Fluid,  and  Nobara  Cream  Foundation  in  No.  584,  from 
Shu  Uemura  boutiques,  NYC.  and  LA,  and  selected 
Barneys  New  York  stores,  or  go 
to  www.sephora.com;  on 
her  eyes,  L'Oreal  On-the- 
Loose  Shimmering  Powder  in 
Hyper  Space  with  Voluminous 
Mascara  in  Black,  from 
drugstores  nationwide;  on  her 
cheeks,  Shu  Uemura  Glow  On 
in  Pink  30;  on  her  lips,  Shu 
Uemura  Lip  Gloss  in  Rose.  Jeannia  Robmette  for  Artists 
by  Timothy  Pnano/Shu  Uemura. 
Page  103:  Michael  York's  grooming  by  Mitzi  Spallas 
for  Cloutier;  on  his  face,  Smashbox  Anti-Shine  in 
Smashing  Neutral,  from  www.sephora.com;  on  his  eyes, 
Prescriptives  Vibrant,  from  fine  department  stores, 
or  go  to  www.gloss.com. 
Pages  104-11:  See  credits  for  cover. 
Pages  118—27:  Shawn  "Barney"  Barron's,  Brad 
"Ger"  Gerlach's, 
Mike  "Snips" 
Parsons's,  and  Darryl 
"Flea"  Virostko's  hair 
styled  with  Aquage 
Transforming  Paste  and 
Fortifying  Ultragel  from 
fine  salons,  or  call  877- 
238-1100,  extension  100.  On  their  faces,  Shu  Uemura 
Deepsea  Water  in  Fragrance  Free  and  Kiehl's 
Dermal  Protection  Face  Cream  with  S.P.F.  8;  on  their 
lips,  Kiehl's  Lip  Balm  No.  I.  Kiehl's  products  from 
Neiman  Marcus  stores  nationwide,  or  call  800-KIEHLS-l; 
Shu  Uemura  products  from  Shu  Uemura  boutiques, 
NYC  and  LA.,  and  selected  Barneys  New  York  stores. 
Diana  Schmidtke  for  Celestine/Aquage. 
Pages  138—39:  Susanna  Hoffs's,  Mimi  Rogers's,  and 
Fabiana  Udenio's  hair  by  Steven  Lake  for  Luxe; 
Gia  Carides's,  Heather  Graham's,  and  Mindy 
Sterling's  hair  by  Craig  Gangi  for  Art  Mix  (The 
Agency).  All  hair  products  from  KMS  and  Sebastian. 
KMS  products  from  selected  salons;  for  more 
information,  go  to  www.kmshaircare.com.  For  Sebastian 
products,  call 
800-829-7322.  Hoffs's 
hair  styled  with 
Sebastian  Threads; 
Rogers's  hair  styled 
with  KMS  Amp  Volume 
2-in-l  Thickening 
Creme;  Udenio's  hair 
styled  with  KMS  Hair  Play  Texture  Blast;  Carides's 
hair  styled  with  Sebastian  Control  Top;  Graham's  hair 
styled  with  Sebastian  Fizz  XL;  Sterling's  hair  styled 
with  KMS  Flat  Out  Stay  Smooth  Spray.  Beyonce 
Knowles's  hair  designed  by  Candy  Walken  and  styled 
by  Kimberly  Kimble  with  L'Oreal  Pumping  Curls, 
makeup  designed  by  Michele  Burke  and  styled 
by  Kate  Biscoe  and  Carrie  Englund  with  makeup  by 
L'Oreal;  on  her  face,  Translucide  in  Cappuccino;  on 
her  eyes,  Line  Intensifique  in  Earthen  Rock,  and  Lash 
Intensifique  in  Black;  on  her  lips,  Shine  Delice  in 
Gingerbread;  L'Oreal  products  from  drugstores 
nationwide.  Graham's,  Hoffs's,  and  Sterling's  makeup 
by  Lucienne  Zammit  for  Art  Mix  (The  Agency)/Stila;  all 
products  by  Stila,  from  Sephora  stores  nationwide, 
or  go  to  www.stilacosmetics.com.  On  Graham's 
face,  Liquid  Makeup  in  Shade  A;  on  her  eyes,  Eye 
Shadow  in  Kitten  with  Mascara  in  Black;  on  her  cheeks, 
Cheek  Color  in  Cream;  on  her  lips,  Lip  Glaze  in 
Berry.  On  Hoffs's  face,  Illuminating  Liquid  Foundation 
in  20  Watt;  on  her  eyes,  Eye  Shadow  in  Twilight 


with  Mascara  in  Black;  on  her  cheeks,  Cheek 
Color  in  Snowbloom;  on  her  lips,  Lip  Polish  in 
Glimmer.  On  Sterling's  face,  Illuminating  Powder 
Foundation  in  10  Watt;  on  her  lips,  Lip  Glaze  in  Vanilla. 
Carides's,  Rogers's,  and  Udenio's  makeup  by  Lutz 
for  Art  Mix  (The  Agency)/Nars;  all  products  by  Nars, 
from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  stores  nationwide,  or  go 
to  www.sephora.com.  On  Carides's  face,  Face  Glow  in 
Seychelles;  on  her  eyes,  Single  Eye  Shadow  in 
Nepal,  and  Mascara  in  Black  Orchid;  on  her  cheeks, 
Blush  in  Gina;  on  her  lips,  Lip  Gloss  in  Babe.  On 
Rogers's  face,  Balanced  Foundation  in  Mont  Blanc;  on 
her  eyes,  Single  Eye  Shadow  in  Ashes  to  Ashes,  and 
Mascara  in  Bamboo;  on  her  cheeks,  Blush  in  Amour; 
on  her  lips,  Lip  Lacquer  in  Baby  Doli.  On  Udenio's 
face,  Balanced  Foundation  in  Barcelona;  on  her  eyes, 
Single  Eye  Shadow  in  Bombshell,  Eye  Liner  Pencil 
in  Black  Moon,  and  Mascara  in  Black  Orchid;  on  her 
lips,  Lip  Gloss  in  Sweet  Dreams. 
Pages  140—41:  Men's  grooming  by  Assumpta 
Clohessy  for  Susan  Price,  Inc.;  Rheanne  White  for  Art  Mix 
(The  Agencyl/Butterfly  Studio;  Kat  James  for  Contact. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  MISCELLANY 

Page  32:  By  Sebastiao  Salgado/Amazonas/Contact 

Press  Images. 

Page  37:  Photographed  at  Clandge's. 

Page  40:  From  the  Kent  State  University  Museum 

(July  I);  from  PhotoSphere  Images/PictureOuest  (4); 

from  C  Squared  Studios/PhotoDisc/PictureOuest  (9); 

from  Photofest  (10);  courtesy  of  Outfest  (II);  by  Joshua 

Ets-Hokin/PhotoDisc/PictureOuest  (12);  courtesy 

of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  (20);  by  Frank  Edwards/ 

Archive  Photos/PictureOuest  (25);  Joel  Saget/AFP/ 

Corbis  (28);  from  Spectrum/EuroStock  (top);  by 
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PLANETARIUM 


Michael  Lutin  tells  Cancers  how  to  stay  sane 


CANCER      JUNE     22-JULY     22 


I    P-  T.  Barnum 

;lpHf  The  first  thing  you  must  do  is  get  over  the  fear  of  going  out  of  your 
_Jf  mind.  Relax.  The  little  men  in  the  white  coats  aren't  coming  to  take 
*  you  away  quite  yet.  When  you  think  about  it,  all  those  quirky  eccen- 
tricities and  mental  foibles  that  you  fear  could  get  you  committed  are  proba- 
bly the  source  of  your  uniqueness  and  creativity.  To  navigate  successfully 
through  your  12th  house  now,  keep  moving  forward  and  don't  let  the  voices 
inside  your  head  convince  you  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  near.  If  behind 
your  jolly  smile  a  nut  is  screaming,  embrace  the  madness. 


01   Jon  Voiaht  CAPRICORN      DEC.    2  2  -  J  /  j 

'  Spiritually  correct  and  enlightened  people  would  probably  ag 
the  stupid  rat  race  of  the  business  world  gets  you  nowhere  at 
of  the  day,  because  money  and  power  can  never  give  you  the  creatr 
faction,  emotional  fulfillment,  or  intellectual  meaning  you  require  t 
your  life  complete.  This  month's  solar  eclipse  is  sending  you  quite  , 
message,  though.  Inner  contemplation  may  feed  your  soul,  but  as  lonj 
are  alive  you  have  a  physical  body  to  maintain  and  a  practical  need 
form  a  useful  service,  whether  it's  beneath  you  or  not. 


LEO      JULY     23-AUG.     22 


Betsy  Bloommgdale 


Here's  the  trick:  if  you  can  figure  out  some  way  to  both  maintain  the  ^fc; 
security  you  can't  seem  to  live  without  and  at  the  same  time  give  in  to 
your  urge  to  gamble,  you'll  have  it  made  now.  A  12th-house  Mars- Jupiter 
conjunction,  followed  by  an  eclipse  in  your  11th  house,  is  waking  you  up  to 
the  fact  that— guess  what— you  are  not  the  center  of  the  entire  universe.  Al- 
though living  without  any  map  or  plan  may  be  giving  you  the  jitters,  the 
good  news  is  that  there  are  cosmic  forces  steering  you  in  the  right  direction. 
Just  where  you're  going,  however,  is  anybody's  guess. 


VIRGO      AUG.     23-SEPT.     22 


Wm&  d^L  Queen  Roma 

ll^'^L    Transits  to  the  midheaven  can  bring  fame,  honors,  and  public  ado- 
IL  ration.  As  you  approach  a  new  pinnacle  of  power,  you  will  reap  the 

r  rewards  of  everything  you've  learned  over  the  past  15  years.  This  will 
mean  dealing  with  endless  red  tape,  not  to  mention  all  the  morons  who  get 
their  jollies  pushing  pencils,  counting  beans,  and  finding  fault.  Since  there  are 
always  individuals  who  would  love  to  see  you  drop  off  the  face  of  the  earth, 
you'd  better  behave  like  the  consummate  professional.  If  you're  clean,  you're 
cool.  If  not.  the  word  is  "Watergate." 


AQUARIUS      JAN.     20-FEB       18  Shakira 

You  can  feel  weak  and  strong  at  the  same  time.  It  may  seem  contra- 
dictory, but  it's  true.  There  are  moments  when  you  wonder  how  much 
farther  you  can  stumble  onward.  Then,  in  a  flash,  you  are  up  ant 
cracking  jokes.  The  solar  eclipse  in  your  5th  house  will  give  you  th 
power  you  need  to  push  yourself  out  of  the  shell  you've  been  trying  t 
back  into,  and  prove  to  the  world  what  a  creative  and  vital  person  ; 
are.  Even  if  you  fall  flat  on  your  face  and  get  seriously  hurt,  it's  a  loi 
than  sitting  in  your  darkened  room  listening  for  a  heartbeat. 

•m  Sam  Donaldson  PISCES       FEB.     I9-MAR< 

*  Little  do  many  Pisceans  think,  when  they  are  packing  their  b  | 
preparing  to  run  away  from  their  tyrannical  families,  that  somec. 
will  return  to  the  old  homestead  they  are  so  determined  to  escape  f 
search  of  succor  and  safety.  Nevertheless,  such  is  usually  the  case  whi 
the  sun  and  moon  line  up  with  the  north  node  at  the  bottom  of  yot< 
chart.  This  is  definitely  a  starting-over  time,  with  the  universe  telling 
grit  your  teeth,  kiss  and  make  up.  and  keep  in  mind  the  trite  old  say; 
blood  is  thicker  than  water. 


LIBRA      SEPT.     23-OCT.     23  Tito  Jackson 

Assuming  that  you  do  not  wish  to  count  yourself  among  those  cutesy, 
saccharine  Libras  who  pretend  everything  is  wonderful  and  then  go, 
around  biting  off  the  heads  of  innocent,  well-meaning  people,  you  would  do 
well  to  consider  seriously  two  important  points:  ( 1 )  there's  a  solar  eclipse  tak- 
ing place  in  your  9th  house,  near  the  stars  Rigel  and  Capella.  and  (2)  that 
means  it's  time  for  you  to  concentrate  all  the  thought  power  in  that  brain  of 
yours  on  understanding  that  it  is  just  as  pointless  to  deny  what  happened  to 
you  as  a  kid  as  it  is  to  dwell  on  it.  Chew  on  that. 


SCORPIO      OCT.     24-NOV.     21 


fkj  Sylvia  Plath 
When  you  see  the  poor  folks  on  the  street  who  depend  on  spare 
1  change  handed  to  them  by  kind  strangers,  rather  than  freak  out  over 
what  may  lie  ahead,  be  grateful  for  the  blessings  you  have  now.  While  it  is 
humbling  to  know  that  your  financial  future  and  economic  security  rest  in 
the  hands  of  other  people,  current  conjunctions  in  your  8th  house  should 
show  you  how  much  faith  your  backers  have  in  both  your  sales  pitch  and 
your  creative  powers.  The  planets  will  also  help  you  see  that  the  more  honest 
you  are  about  your  sexuality,  the  more  creative  and  prosperous  you  will  be. 


SAGITTARIUS      NOV.     22-DEC.     21        Michael  Tilson  Tho 

Considering  what  an  enormous  personal  struggle  it  has  been  for  you 
just  to  stay  afloat,  it  seems  unfair  that  you  should  still  be  obliged  to 
play  nice  with  people  who  haven't  been  all  that  available  or  sympathetic  to 
you.  The  power  of  a  solar  eclipse  in  your  7th  house,  however,  demands  that 
you  relinquish  the  almost  fanatical  grip  you  have  on  yourself  and  everyone 
around  you  and  remember  that  you  cannot  control  other  people  or  predict 
how  they  are  going  to  react.  If  you  want  to  be  whole  again,  for  the  moment 
you'll  just  have  to  stifle  the  angry  growl  and  smile. 


ARIES       MARCH      21-APRIL     19  Sarah  Michelle  Gellor 

It  may  be  difficult  to  focus  on  anything  for  long,  since  you  have  an 
attention  span  lately  of  about  two  minutes.  That's  nothing  to  fret  i 
about,  mainly  because  3rd-house  transits  often  summon  in  you  the  I 
old  cowboy  restlessness,  that  urge  to  explore  what  lies  over  the  next 
tain.  While  this  may  give  you  the  ability  to  do  Paris.  Rome.  London, 
and  Los  Angeles  in  five  short  days,  it  can  also  prevent  you  from  makii 
term  commitments.  Even  so,  your  mind  will  be  creative  and  fruitful,  p 
you  can  be  real  with  the  people  closest  to  you.  That  takes  guts. 


Bass 


TAURUS      APRIL     20 


« 


: 


0 


0 

\  l  F  Saturn  in  the  2nd  house  be  damned!  No  one  can  ever  accuse 
^^r  being  a  moneygrubbing  sellout— you've  gone  to  great  lengths  t« 
that  your  integrity  means  more  to  you  than  a  big,  fat  bank  account, 
being  richer  than  your  wildest  dreams  is  your  wildest  dream,  you're 
a  lot  more  than  just  a  bag  of  insatiable  appetites.  This  month's  sola: 
however,  reminds  you  that  being  a  Taurus  requires  you  to  respect  moi 
business  and  to  remember  that  you  have  always  been  and  will  alwa 
creature  of  this  world.  Ante  up. 


GEMINI       MAY     21-JUNE     21  Josephine  Baker 

This  is  the  end  of  one  era  and  the  beginning  of  another.  When  you 
are  willing  to  turn  your  back  and  walk  away  from  a  part  of  your  life 
that  lost  its  meaning  long  ago.  you'll  finally  be  ready  to  grow  up  and 
pate  in  the  world  as  an  adult,  which  is  something  nobody  ever  gives  C 
credit  for  being  able  to  handle.  This  eclipse  isn't  going  to  be  a  lot  of  li 
it  won't  be  easy.  That  said,  there's  not  a  thing  to  be  gained  by  moani 
groaning  about  what  you're  being  asked  to  leave  behind.  Dry  your  e; 
tough  it  out  and  you'll  end  up  happy. 


To  hear  more  about  what's  happening  in  your  horoscope— and  everyone  else's— listen  to  Michael  Lutin  weekly  by  calling  1-900-28V-FAII 
on  a  touch-tone  phone.  Cost:  $1.95  per  minute.  If  you  are  under  18,  you  need  parental  permission. 
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Microsoft 


With  new 
lassle-free 
(witching  tools, 
saving  AOL 
s,  well, 
lassle-free. 


Sign  up  now  for  MSN®  Internet  Access 
and  get  free,  easy-to-use  switching  tools. 

Switching  to  MSN  Internet  Access  is  easy.  Subscribe  now  and  get 
free  switching  tools  from  TrueSwitch.*  In  just  a  few  short  steps,  you 
can  move  your  AOL  Address  Book,  notify  your  contacts  of  your  new 
address,  and  even  forward  your  e-mail.  And  MSN  gives  you  fast 
logins,  faster  surfing;  and  reliable  service.  With  Microsoft® 
technology,  MSN  is  more  useful  and  a  great  alternative  to  AOL. 
So  good-bye  AOL  and  good-bye  hassles. 
Call  (800)  FREE  MSN  or  visit  switch.msn.com 


fftSft    N 

More  Useful  Everyday     \ 

i 


'  "i>  additionally  subscribe  to  the  TrueSwitch  service  in  accordance  with  the  TrueSwitch  Terms  of  Service  to  access  this  service.  Not  available  for  every  version  of  AOL.  See  details  at  www.trueswitch.com/msn. 
en  0  mred  to  the  industry  average  based  on  eTesting  Labs  Internet  BenchMark  Report.  March  2002  Call  Success  Rate  and  Web  Throughput,  e  2002  Microsoft  corporation  411  rights  reserved  Microsoft,  msn,  and  the  msn  logo 
^■fetered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  united  States  and/or  other  countries  The  names  of  actual  companies  and  products  mentioned  herein  may  be  the  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 
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JOHN  MCENROE 

John  McEnroes  nail-biting  1980 

Wimbledon  final,  versus  icy  Swedish  rival 

Bjorn  Borg,  was  arguably  the  greatest 

tennis  match  ever,  with  a  tiebreaker  duel 

that  included  five  match  points  and  seven 

set  points,  and  ended  in  a  16-18  score. 

The  brash  New  Yorker  was  notorious 

for  his  on-court  theatrics,  but  no  one  could 

deny  his  brilliant  game  at  the  net 

or,  least  of  all,  his  17  Grand  Slam  titles. 

Upon  the  release  of  his  autobiography, 

You  Cannot  Be  Serious,  McEnroe  sounds 

off  on  losing,  his  art  collection,  and  that 

nagging  1984  French  Open  final 


Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

Nelson  Mandela. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 

That  I  don't  have  better  control. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

Phoniness. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

My  art  collection. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  overrated  virtue? 

Patience. 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

When  my  kids  ask  me  about  my  grades  in 
high  school. 

What  do  you  dislike  most  about  your  appearance? 

My  receding  hairline  and  that  bald  spot 
on  the  top  of  my  head. 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

The  1984  French  Open  final. 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

My  wife,  Patty,  and  my  kids— Ruby,  Kevin, 
Sean,  Emily,  Anna,  and  Ava. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

I'm  happier  now  than  I've  ever  been. 

Which  talent  would  you  most  like  to  have? 

A  great  voice  and  some  mean  chops  on 
the  guitar. 

What  is  your  current  state  of  mind? 

I'm  excited,  anxious,  confident,  concerned, 
positive,  and  negative  all  in  one. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  yourself, 
what  would  it  be? 
I'd  like  to  be  just  a  little  more  relaxed. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  your  family,  what  would  it  be? 

That  they  weren't  quite  as  loud.  But  then  again, 
that's  my  fault. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

My  Father  of  the  Year  Award  in  1996.  But  then  again. 
I  paid  a  lot  for  that. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

My  Jean-Michel  Basquiat  painting.  (Unless  I  can  get  the 
right  price  for  it.) 

Where  would  you  like  to  live? 

1  already  live  where  I  like  to  live. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  man? 

A  sense  of  humor. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  woman? 

Her  personality  . . .  yeah,  right. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

The  police,  firefighters,  Jesse  Owens,  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 

What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 

When  people  tell  me  to  smile. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"It  doesn't  matter  whether  you  win  or  lose  until 
you  lose." 
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O2002  Mercedes-Benz  USA,  LLC.  A  DaimlerChrysler  Cc 


1 


Performance.  Unlike  any  other. 


of  a  century  of  innovative  engineering,  even  the  most  luxurious  Mercedes-Benz  offers 
led  power  and  responsiveness.  Call  1-800-FOR-MERCEDES.  Visit  MBUSA.com.  The  S-Class 
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I'm  Glad  I  Switched. 


CD 


Send    Attach    Address    Fonts    Colors    Save  As  Draft 


To:    switchers@apple.com 
Cc:  ~~ 


Subject:    I'm  Glad  I  Switched. 


DearApple- 

I  heard  you  were  looking  to  hear  from  people  who've  recently  switched  from  a 
PC  to  a  Mac.  Well,  I'm  one  of  them. 

My  reasons  for  switching  were  simple.  I  wanted  a  better  computing  experience 
than  I  had  with  my  PC. 

But  even  though  I  loved  the  iMac,  I  had  some  initial  concerns.  I  had  my  whole 
life  on  my  old  machine-my  illustrations,  my  writing,  my  banking  records. 
Everything  was  on  there,  and  I  thought,  why  make  the  leap?  It's  like  being  stuck 
in  a  bad  relationship:  It  works  on  some  level  so  you  don't  want  to  make  the 
effort  to  change. 

But  once  I  did  it,  I  realized  I  should've  done  it  a  long  time  ago.  Transferring  my 
files  was  simple.  All  my  word  processing,  illustration  and  Quicken  files  just 
loaded  right  up.  And  whatever  I  could  do  on  my  Windows  machine  I  can  now 
do  on  a  Mac,  better  and  more  easily. 

It's  a  great  hub  for  my  digital  "lifestyle"-  iPhoto  and  iTunes  really  let  my  family 
enjoy  our  digital  gadgets,  cameras  and  video  cameras.  I  honestly  don't  think 
there's  anything  it  can't  do.  Well,  it  can't  make  me  coffee  in  the  morning.  But 
that's  about  it. 

I'm  GLAD  I  switched. 


Thanks, 

Mark  Frauenfelder 
Freelance  writer  and  illustrator 


Mark  Frauenfelder  ended  his '  'bad  relationship' '  with  a  PC  last  year  and  bought  a  Mac. 
Learn  how  easy  it  is  for  you  to  make  the  switch  at  apple,  com/switch. 
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Ahead  of  the  curve. 

New.  ILLUSIONIST 
Maximum  Curling  Mascara 
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Give  your  lashes  dramatic  curl  and 
unprecedented  lift  in  one  clean  sweep. 
New  ILLUSIONIST  Mascara  has  an 
aerodynamic  gel  formula  for  lasting, 
lightweight  lift  and  a  patent-pending 
flex-fiber  brush  for  precise  application. 
It's  beyond  modern. 
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THE  BRATT  PACT  Playing  a  dashing  young  cop  on 
Law  &  Order,  Benjamin  Bratt  won  sky-high  ratings,  not  to 
mention  the  heart  of  Americas  top  female  star.  But  sharing 
Julia  Roberts's  spotlight  was  a  role  that  didn't  suit  him, 
Evgenia  Peretz  learns,  as  Bratt  tells  how  the  end  of  that  roman 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  whole  new  approach  to  life,  with  his 
return  to  the  San  Francisco  barrio  where  he  was  raised,  his 
leading  role  in  Traffic  screenwriter  Stephen  Gaghan's  upcomir 
film,  Abandon,  and  his  marriage  in  May  to  the  actress 
Talisa  Soto.  Bruce  Weber  photographs  the  impossibly 
gorgeous  newlyweds 

TRIUMPH  BY  JURY  On  June  7,  as  a  jury  pronounced 
Michael  Skakel  guilty  of  the  brutal  1975  murder  of  15-year-old* 
Martha  Moxley,  Dominick  Dunne  wasn't  the  only  one  to 
gasp  in  astonishment  at  the  verdict.  In  this  month's  diary,  he 
chronicles  the  final  chapter  of  a  27-year-long  crusade  for 
justice:  the  heroes  and  the  villains,  the  unused  "confession" 
and  the  missing  witness,  and  the  ghosts  he  has  been 
struggling  to  lay  to  rest  I, 

TREACHEROUS  INHERITANCE  With  industrial 
holdings  valued  at  S2.7  billion  and  masterpiece  paintings 
worth  as  much  or  more,  the  Thyssen-Bornemisza  family  is 
among  Europe's  richest.  It  may  also  be  one  of  the  most 
dysfunctional,  given  its  eye -popping  history  of  childhood 
neglect,  infidelity,  and  divorce.  In  the  wake  of  one  of  the  most' 
expensive  private  legal  cases  in  history,  which  pitted 
Baron  Hans  Heinrich  Thyssen-Bornemisza  and  his  fifth  wife, 
Tita.  against  his  children,  and  which  was  settled  just  weeks  befd 
the  baron's  death  last  spring,  Michael  Shnayerson  explores  the! 
emotional  legacy  that  propelled  a  world-class  art  collection 
and  a  family  feud  for  the  ages  

OVITZ  AGONISTES  By  the  time  Michael  Ovitz  was 
forced  to  sell  his  Artists  Management  Group  to  upstart 
Jeff  Kwatinetz's  the  Firm,  he  had  lost  a  sizable  chunk  of  his 
fortune,  his  pride,  and  his  hopes  of  returning  to  the 
entertainment  industry's  power  table.  For  Ovitz,  though, 
what  hurts  most  of  all  is  the  fact  that  they-  the  "Gay  Mafia," 
a  Hollywood  cabal  he  believes  is  led  by  David  Gcffen,  in 
cahoots  with  Disney's  Michael  Eisner,  The  New  York  Times, 
and  Ovitz's  former  partners— have  succeeded  in  bringing 
him  down.  Bryan  Burrough  gets  the  tormented  confidences 
of  a  man  in  free  fall,  the  reaction  to  his  charges, 
and  a  story  none  of  the  players  want  to  share  


ANOTHER  CHAMPIONSHIP  SEASON  Annie 

Leibovitz  and  A.  E.  Hotchner  spotlight  Paul  Newman,  who's 
come  quite  a  long  way  since  his  breakthrough  performance 
in  Hotchner 's  1956  teleplay  adaptation  of  Hemingway's 
The  Battler- -which  Newman  will  reprise  onstage  in  November— 
and  who  is  still  perfecting  his  art,  most  recently  in  this 
month's  Road  to  Perdition,  opposite  Tom  Hanks    I 
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BARON  AND  BARONESS  THYSSEN-BORNEMISZA, 

ON  THE  BALCONY  AT  RIGHT  AND  CENTER,  1988  124 
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MODERN  PATERNITY?  Short  of  appearing  on  a  Fox 
reality  show,  how  does  a  relatively  unknown  multimillionaire 
become  a  national  joke?  For  screenwriter,  producer,  and 
real-estate  heir  Steve  Bing.  it  took  a  one-two  paternity  punch: 
first  his  ex-girlfriend  Elizabeth  Hurley  announced  last  fall 
she  was  pregnant  by  him,  then  billionaire  mogul  Kirk  Kerkorian  i 
charged  that  Bing  is  the  true  father  of  his  former  wife's  four- 
year-old  daughter.  Vicky  Ward  charts  the  DNA  of  a  scandal 
in  which  Bing's  way  with  women  has  gotten  him  a  bit  more 
publicity  than  he  wanted.  Photograph  by  Art  Streiber U 

UNHOLY  COMMUNION  Indicted  on  10  counts  of 
child  rape  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  1980s,  Father  Paul  Shanley 
has  become  one  of  the  most  notorious  figures  in  the  Catholic 
Church's  growing  sex  scandal:  a  priest  whose  reported 
history  of  unimaginably  cruel  abuse  of  young  boys  spanned 
three  decades  as  he  moved  among  parishes.  What  did 
Boston  Archdiocese  leaders  know  and  when  did  they  know  it? 
Interviewing  the  haunted  men  who  were  Shanley 's  prey. 
Maureen  Orth  discovers  that  the  church  had  clear 
warning  of  this  monster  in  its  ranks r| 

WHAT  A  SWELL  PARTY  IT  WAS  Friends  and  clients 
swore  Bill  Blass  would  never  talk  about  his  private  life.  But 
he  finally  did,  in  a  posthumous  memoir  that  shows  all  the  wit 
and  charm  that  made  him  so  prized  by  New  York's  top  hostesses. 
In  an  excerpt  from  Bare  Blass,  the  fashion  legend  recalls  his 
father's  suicide,  his  service  in  the  army's  most  creative  unit 
during  some  of  World  War  IPs  toughest  battles,  his  friendship 
with  Nancy  Reagan,  his  definition  of  manhood,  and  the 


marriage  trap  set  for  him  by  social  swan  Slim  Keith 
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31  DAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CULTURE 

Doorway  to  Heaven— Matt  Tyrnauer  goes  behind  Robert 
Graham's  cathedral  doors.  Hot  Reels:  Bruce  Handy  reviews 
The  Good  Girl;  Walter  Monheit  on  the  Robert  Evans 
biopic.  The  Kid  Stays  in  the  Picture;  Coming  Attractions- 
Walter  Kirn  interprets  Signs.  Elissa  Schappell's  Hot  Type. 
A.  M.  Homes  on  night-owl  photographer  Todd  Hido; 
Lisa  Robinson  on  Sam  Jones's  Wilco  documentary.  Start 
your  engines!— Anne  Fulenwider  on  MoMA's  new  cars 
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THE  JOURNALIST  AND  THE  TERRORIST  Wall 
Street  Journal  correspondent  Daniel  Pearl  had  the  qualities  of  a 
great  reporter:  intensity  and  inquisitiveness,  seasoned  with  a 
healthy  dose  of  caution.  But  in  the  violent  port  city  of  Karachi, 
Pakistan,  he  became  the  target  of  a  charming  sociopath  named 
Omar  Sheikh,  whose  motives  remained  mysterious  even  after 
his  arrest.  Following  in  Pearl's  footsteps.  Robert  Sam  Anson 
investigates  the  shadowy  nexus  of  jihadi  groups,  secret 
police,  and  government  agents  to  discover  what  turned  a 
scoop  into  a  death  sentence  

CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    36 
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When  Lexus  engineers  set  out  to  build  the 
SC  430  hardtop  convertible,  they  weren't 
just  building  a  convertible.  They 
were  building  a  Lexus.  This 
is  no  small  distinction. 
You  see,  your  traditional 
ragtop  may  offer  the  thrill 
of  an  open  sky,  but  it's  hardly 
a  bastion  of  comfort.  Ragtops  are 
noisy.  They  have  been  known  to  leak  both  air 
and  water.  Now  that's  not  very  Lexus-like,  is  it? 


NOTHING  ABOUT 

"RAGTOP" 

SEEMED    VERY 

LEXUS. 


G 


No,  a  Lexus  convertible  would  have  to  retai 
the  requisite  luxuries  of  its  brethren.  Ent« 
the  ingenious,  elegant  SC  43 
hardtop  convertible.  Simp); 
press  one  button  and  th  i 
SC  430's  hardtop  raisd 
or  lowers  itself  gracefull 
In  25  seconds,  no  less. 
When  the  top  is  up,  the  SC  43 
is  transformed  into  a  secure,  weatherproof  spo  j 
coupe.  Put  the  top  down  and  it's  you,  the  ope 


'Lexus  Vehicle  Skid  Control  lYSC)  is  an  electronic  system  designed  to  help  the  dnscr  maintain  vehicle  control  under  adverse  conditions.  It  is  not  a  substitute  for  safe  driving  practices  Factors ll 
tire  wear  than  conventional  tires  Tire  life  ma)  be  substantially  less  than  15.000  miles.  :  Run-flat  tire  technology  is  designed  for  limited  emergency  use  only.  If  air  pressure  is  lost,  vehicle  spo 

a  Division  of  Toyota  Motor  Sales.  U.S.A..  Inc.  Lexus  reminds  you  to  wear  seatbelts,  secure  child 


. 


ky  and  its  potent  4.3-liter,  300-hp  V8  engine. 
b  keep  all  this  power  under  control,  the  SC  430 
;  equipped  with  Vehicle  Skid  Control  (VSC),' 
Taction  Control  (TRAC)  and  anti-lock  brakes 
\BS).  And  huge  18-inch  alloy  wheels*  with 
mailable  run-flat,  low-profile  tires,*  hug  the  road 
id  further  announce  its  sport  coupe  intentions. 

Yet,  if  the  SC  430  performs  like  a  sports  car, 
le  experience  behind  the  wheel  is  remarkably 

fined.  A  windshield-high  cockpit  cowling  and 


rear-wind  deflector  reduce  wind  drafts.  Intuitive 
Climate  Control  senses  and  then  automatically 
regulates  cabin  temperature,  even  in  the  face  of 
a  changing  sun.  Hand-stitched  fine  leather  trim 
caresses  eye  and  skin  and  is  accented  by  burled 
walnut  or  bird's-eye  maple  trim.  Both  front  seats 
are  power-adjustable  and  heated. 

In  short,  the  SC  430  stands  uncompromised. 
And  while  this  might  not  be  very  common  in  a 
convertible,  it  is  quite  common  in  a  Lexus. 


an  an  automobile  delight,  comfort,  fascinate  and  energize  you?  lake 
nis.com  for  a  test  drive  and  find  out.  The  Passionate  Pursuit  of  Perfection. 


®i 


Inver  steering  input  can  all  affect  whether  VSC  will  be  effective  in  preventing  a  loss  of  control.  U8  x  8.0-in  wheels  with  low-profile  245/40ZR18  Sires  are  expected  to  experience  greater 
our;  cornering,  braking  and  accelerating  must  be  done  with  extreme  caution;  and  the  tire  should  be  replaced  within  100  miles.  See  your  Lexus  dealer  for  details.  ©2002  Lexus, 
nd  drive  responsibly.  For  more  information,  call  800-USA-LEXUS  (800-872-5308). 
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Introducing  fade-resistant  color 
that  shines  on  and  on. 


new  Shine-Extending 


SUPERIOR 


erence. 


The  true  test  of  a  haircolor  is  the 
lasting  life  of  its  color  and  shine. 

Now,  Patented  Fade-Resistant  colorants 
and  conditioner  give  you  more  shining 
color  on  day  one. 

New  built-in  shine  magnifying  conditioning 
assures  the  life  of  your  color  and  shine, 
keeping  it  more  brilliant  week  after  week. 

Plus,  six  weeks  of  deep  conditioning 
keep  color  luminous. 

43  brilliant,  fade- resistant  shades. 
Put  it  to  the  test. 

Because  You're  Worth  It.™ 
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FESTIVAL  OCCASIONS  VanityFair  provided  two  maj. 
film  festivals— Cannes  and  Tribeca^with  shimmering 
enchantments,  co-hosting  with  Robert  De  Niro  a  downtown 
New  York  gala  by  the  light  of  1,000  candles,  and  filling 
the  Hotel  du  Cap,  Eden-Roc,  in  Cap  d'Antibes  with  lobster, 
roses,  and  dance  fever.  Krista  Smith  reports  from  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  where  photographers  Jonathan  Becker, 
Patrick  McMullan,  and  Richard  Young  snapped  the 
likes  of  Heather  Graham,  Sheryl  Crow,  Jerry  Seinfeld, 
Martin  Scorsese,  Giorgio  Armani,  Milla  Jovovich, 
Donna  Karan,  and  Mick  Jagger  
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MAGGIE  MAY  V.Fs  London  theater 
benefit;  Night  Table  Reading.  George  Wayne  is  all 
business  as  he  talks  shop  with  supermodel-entrepreneur 
Kathy  Ireland 
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THE  NEW  RANGE  ROVER. 


HIGHER  GROUND. 


How  do  you  reach  the  next  level? 


Not  just  beyond  the  luxury  sport-utility 


vehicle,  but  the  luxury  sedan  as  well. 


Could  it  be  more  graceful  to  the  eye, 


lore  responsive  to  the  will,  more  in 


tune  with  the  soul?  For  now  that 


Range  Rover  masters  the  pavement 


as  it  does  the  rest  of  the  planet,  it  may 


have  again  surpassed  expectations. 


Elevated  as  they  may  be.  The  new 


Range  Rover  for  2003.  From  Land  Rover 


The  most  well-traveled  vehicles  on  earth. 
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ARE  YOU  ON  THE  A-LIST? 

Opinion  leaders  and  those  in  the  know  are  wanted  for 
Vanity  Fair's  new  on-line  panel.  Join  the  Vanity  Fair 
A-List  and  you'll  have  the  opportunity  to  give  us  your 
opinions  through  periodic  surveys  and  polls,  as  well 
as  receive  updates  on  upcoming  events  and  programs, 
and  qualify  for  great  gifts. 


Sign  up  now  and  you'll  receive  a  free  gift  from  Vanity  Fair. 
You'll  also  be  entered  to  win  a  state-of-the-art  Bose 
?uietComfort'"  Acoustic  Noise  Cancelling'  Headset. 


fisit  www.VanityFairA-List.com  and  join  today. 


EDITORS    LETTER 


The  Coaster's  Clear 


I  received  a  somewhat  worried  call 
from  my  mother  last  month.  She 
was  fretting  about  a  letter  that  had 
appeared  in  the  magazine  and  that 
sounded  overly  hostile  toward  me; 
she  and  my  sister  were  becoming 
slightly  anxious.  Since  I  edit  everything 
in  Vanity  Fair— Letters  pages  includ- 
ed—I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  she 

could  possibly  be  talking  about.  "The  one  from  Ed  Coaster,"  she 
said.  "He  sounds  like  he's  out  to  get  you.  I  just  don't  like  the 
sound  of  him." 

I  was  taken  aback,  primarily  because  I  don't  like  my  mother  to 
worry.  She  lives  a  quiet  life  in  Canada  (no,  that  is  not  redundant) 
and  isn't  up  to  the  thrust  and  jab  of  the  New  York  magazine  wars. 
Furthermore,  I  told  her,  Ed  Coaster  is  a  parody.  Of  sorts.  "Oh, 
thank  God,"  she  said. 

The  whole  notion  of  Ed  Coaster  is  a  throwback  to  Spy,  a  mag- 
azine that  I  co-founded  in  the  mid-80s.  We  had  a  whole  raft  of 
pseudonyms  back  then:  Celia  Brady  wrote  a  column  on  Hollywood; 
J.  J.  Hunsecker  did  the  one  on  The  New  York  Times;  Joe  Gillis 
covered  the  television  industry;  and  a  certain  Michele  Bennett 
wrote  a  review-of-reviewers  column  in  which  "she"  critiqued  the 
chief  critics  of  the  time. 

One  of  the  more  popular  found  objects  from  the  Spy  days 
makes  his  debut  in  the  pages  of  Vanity  Fair  this  month.  Spy  fans 
will  recognize  the  name  Walter  Monheit™,  who  reprises  his  role 
of  movie  critic— although  at  Spy  he  was  billed  as  our  Messenger/ 
Critic-at-Large.  Walter  was  a  raffish  old  fellow  with  a  mustache,  a 


monocle,  and  a  tea-stained  su 
delivered  packages  for  us  by  d* 
somehow  wormed  his  way  into 
parties,  and  even  the  occasiona 
affair,  at  night. 

Walter  didn't  actually  write 
views;  a  couple  of  staff  membe 
(one  of  them,  coincidentally,  the 
person  who  is  behind  the  Coaste 
ness).  And  since  studios  wouldn't  show  someone  of  Waltei 
standing  their  movies,  we  had  to  review  the  films  without  ai 
seeing  them,  relying  largely  on  press  releases  as  primary  res 
Walter's  reviews  were  over  the  top,  parroting  the  worst  puffe 
the  film  critics  of  the  day.  For  the  1989  movie  Old  Gringo,  W 
wrote,  "Gregory  Peck's  Golden  Pond—and  don't  be  surprised 
car  takes  a  dip!"  When  Michelle  Pfeiffer's  The  Fabulous 
Boys  came  out  in  1989,  he  weighed  in  with;  "Ooofff!  Pfour  pf 
up  monocles  pfor  Pfeiffer!" 

I  drafted  Walter  into  service  this  month  because  I  wan 
do  a  little  something  in  Fanfair  on  a  film  Eve  producec 
Kid  Stays  in  the  Picture,  about  the  life  of  the  legendary  !» 
head  Robert  Evans,  out  July  26  from  USA  Films.  And  s 
wanted  it  to  be  an  insanely  positive  review,  I  couldn't  enti 
to  one  of  our  regulars.  No,  this  was  a  job  for  Monheit™.' 
true  to  form,  gives  The  Kid  five  monocles,  his  highest  pa 
rating.  "Bobalicious!  Evansescent!!  This  time,  kids,  it's 
who  stays  in  the  picture!!!"  Spectacular  review,  Walten 
monocles— for  my  first  adventure  in  the  film  trade?  Take 
Edwin  John  Coaster!!!!  -GRAYDON  CA 


ON  THE  COVER 

Talisa  Soto's  dress  and  Benjamin  Bratt's  suit  by  Calvin  Klein. 

His  shirt  by  Calvin  Klein  Underwear.  Hair  products  from  Frederic 

Fekkai.  Makeup  and  grooming  products  from  MAC.  Hair  by  Didier 

Malige.  Makeup  and  grooming  by  Regine  Thorre.  Props  styled 

by  Dimitri  Levas.  Styled  by  Evyan  Metzner.  Photographed  exclusively 

for  V.F.  by  Bruce  Weber  in  Miami  on  May  17,  2002. 
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ADVERTISING   AND    PROMOTION 
EVENTS   AND    OPPORTUNITIES 


Sony's  David  Leitner  (second  from  left) 
and  Bob  Gruters  (second  from  right) 
mingle  with  members  of  the  band  Marah. 

A  SONIC  SOIREE 

On  April  24  at  Joe's  Pub  in 
New  York  City,  Vanity  Fair  and 
Sony  DVD  Dream  System 
co-hosted  an  exclusive  listening 
lounge  event.  More  than 
150  guests,  including  Artemis 
Records  CEO  Danny  Goldberg, 
sipped  cocktails  and  enjoyed 
hors  d'oeuvres  while  they  lis- 
tened to  a  live  performance  by 
the  band  Marah.  All  guests  took 
home  gift  bags  featuring  a 
limited  edition  DVD  of  Close 
Encounters  of  the  Third  Kind 
from  Sony  and  a  Marah  CD.  A 
sweepstakes  drawing  also  was 
held  for  a  Sony  DVD  Dream 
System. 


MANAGING 
EVERYDAY  LIFE 

For  affordable  life  insurance  to 
fit  your  family's  needs,  contact  a 
State  Farm  agent  today.  Like 
a  good  neighbor  State  Farm  is 
there".  Visit  www.statefarm.com 
for  more  information. 


ST.  JOHN  FALL  2002 
TRUNK  SHOWS 

This  year  St.  John  celebrates  40 
years  of  innovative  knitwear 
design.  The  boutiques  at  Oak 
Street,  Chicago,  and  South 
Coast  Plaza,  Cosa  Mesa 
proudly  announce  Fall  2002 
Trunk  Shows,  August  23  and 
24.  St.  John  representatives 
will  be  available  to  assist 
with  wardrobe  selections. 
For  information,  please  call 
312-943-1941  or  714-662-6888. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


With  the  collapse  last  May  of 

Artists  Management  Group— the  talent 

enterprise  viewed  as  Michael  Ovitz's 

comeback  vehicle— the  most  epic 

downfall  in  Hollywood  history  was 

complete.  While  industry  insiders  were 

celebrating  Ovitz's  long-awaited 

comeuppance,  special  correspondent 

Bryan  Burrough  set  out  to  get 

another  perspective:  that  of  Ovitz 

himself.  "Of  the  million  Michael  Ovitz 

profiles  that  have  been  done,  you've 

never  read  one  from  his  point  of 

view,"  says  Burrough,  who  drew  out 

some  very  raw  emotion  from  his 

subject.  "And  you've  absolutely 

never  read  one  like  this." 


After  the  memorial  Mass  of  the 

late  Baron  Hans  Heinrich  Thyssen- 

Bornemisza,  contributing  editor 

Michael  Shnayerson  was  encouraged 

by  the  director  of  the  baron's 

private  museum  in  Madrid  to  wander 

around,  unattended,  looking  at  the 

breathtaking  art  collection.  "That's  what 

it  was  all  about  for  the  baron,"  says 

Shnayerson,  who,  after  taking  in  everything 

from  old  masters  to  Edward  Hopper,  to 

Francis  Bacon,  sensed  what  it  must  have 

been  like  to  have  it  all  for  private 

enjoyment.  "And  unless  you're  a  curator 

at  a  museum,  you  never  have  that 

experience."  Next  month,  Little,  Brown 

will  publish  The  Killers  Within,  about 

drug-resistant  bacteria,  which  Shnayerson 

co-wrote  with  Mark  J.  Plotkin. 


As  a  practicing  Catholic,  special 
correspondent  Maureen  Orth  took 
joy  in  investigating  the  story  of  accust 
pedophile  the  Reverend  Paul  Shanley., 
but  her  belief  that  exposing  the  truth 
do  some  good  carried  her  through  th 
reporting  process.  "My  fervent  hope," 
says,  "is  that  bringing  out  this  materi; 
will  somehow  lead  to  a  healthier,  moi 
open  relationship  among  those  inside 
church,  and  an  increased  respect  for  ti 
laity."  Orth,  who  has  written  articles  in 
years  about  unscrupulous  characters 
ranging  from  fugitive  financier  Marc 
to  serial  killer  Andrew  Cunanan,  insis 
that  she  has  no  special  affection  for 
transgressive  types.  "I  prefer  writing  a 
saints,"  she  says,  "but  Vanity  Fair  alwa 
seems  to  give  me  sinners." 


CONTINUED    ON     PAGE    5? 
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13  E  C  A        ^ne    *'rst    annua'    Tribeca    Film    Festival, 

F1   1     -»   «  presented    by    American    Express,    took 

place  May  8 -May  12,  attracting  more 
FESTIVAL  than  l50'000  attendees.  The  Festival's 
may  8-may  12.  2002  mission:  to  revitalize  and  celebrate  lower 

Manhattan,  inspire  filmmakers  and  artists, 
and  enable  the  public  to  experience  the  all-encompassing  power  of  film. 

A  showcase  for  new  filmmakers  from  around  the  world,  the  Festival  drew  celebrities, 
journalists,  filmmakers,  and  movie  aficionados  alike.  Political  luminaries  including 
former  President  Bill  Clinton,  Nelson  Mandela,  Mayor  Michael  Bloomberg,  and 
Governor  George  Pataki,  as  well  as  celebrities  such  as  Hugh  Grant  and  Whoopi 
Goldberg,  joined  co-founders  Robert  De  Niro,  Jane  Rosenthal,  and  Martin  Scorsese 
on  the  dais  at  the  emotional  opening  ceremonies  at  City  Hall. 

Film  fans  and  Tribeca  neighbors  mingled  at  premieres,  screenings,  parties,  panel 
discussions,  the  MTV  Rock  and  Comedy  concert,  and  an  all-day  outdoor  Family 
Festival  that  attracted  more  than  100,000  people. 


Stewart  at  the  "Confusion  in  a  Time  of 
ertainty:  Life  After  9/11"  panel  discussion. 


Festival  co-chairs  Robert  De  Niro  (center)  and  Martin 
Scorsese  (far  right)  with  Al  Hoehl  (left)  and  Jack  Volenti  at 
the  closing  night  ceremonies. 


MARK  YOUR  CALENDARS 

The  Second  Annual  Tribeca  Film 
Festival  will  be  held  April  29-May  4, 
2003  with  a  special  family  program 
on  April  26-27.  For  information 
and  to  purchase  Festival  products, 
visit  tribecafilmfestival.org  or  call 
212-941-2400. 


Thousands  of  participants  turn  out  for  the 
Family  Festival. 


Hilary  Swank  and  Al  Pacino  at  the  premiere  of 
Warner  Bros.'  Insomnia. 


Irors  Helen  Hunt  and  Kevin  Spacey  at  the  Jurors' 
incheon. 


Founding  Sponsor:  American  Express.  Co-Founding  Media  Partners:  Vanity  Fair  and  The  New  York  Times.  Official  Sponsors: 

Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation,  Barilla  Pasta,  Bloomberg  LLP,  Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  Embassy  Suites  Hotel,  MTV,  and  United  Artists 
Battery  Park  16.  Special  Thanks:  Altoids,  Apple  Computers,  Bacardi,  Baker  Furniture,  Broadcast  Video  Rentals  Ltd.,  Cineric,  Inc., 
Community  Board  I,  Duane  Park  Patisserie,  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  HBO,  Hogan,  Krispy  Kreme,  Margeotes/Fertitta, 
Nickelodeon,  Panasonic,  PepsiCo,  Inc.,  Ponte  Family,  Paul  Wilmot  Communications,  Regent  Wall  Street  Hotel,  Ritz-Carlton  New 
York/Battery  Park,  Rubenstein  &  Associates,  Sam  Adams,  Scholastic  Corporation,  Starbucks,  Stuyvesant  High  School,  Sundance 
Channel,  Tapehouse  Editorial  New  York,  Technicolor,  The  Michael  Schimmel  Center  for  the  Arts  at  Pace  University,  The  Screening 
Room,  Tribeca  Gardens,  Tribeca  Grand  Hotel,  Tribeca  Grill,  Tribeca  Partnership,  Tribeca  Performing  Arts  Center  at  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan  Community  College/  CUNY,  and  Variety.  The  Tribeca  Film  Institute  was  formed  to  own  and  operate  the  Tribeca  Film 
Festival,  and  create  other  cultural  initiatives  dedicated  to  the  economic  redevelopment  of  lower  Manhattan.  Tribeca  Film  Institute 
Founding  Studio  Partners:  Universal  Studios  and  Warner  Bros.  Pictures.  Friends  of  the  Institute:  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation, 
Creative  Artists  Agency,  Dreamworks,  and  New  Line  Cinema/Fine  Line  Features. 
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Neutrogena 

& 

VANITY  FAIR 

PRESENT 

THE  TELLURIDE  FILM 

FESTIVAL  ON-LINE 

SWEEPSTAKES 

Film  directors,  actors,  producers, 
and  cinema  aficionados  from 
all  over  the  world  will  come 
together  to  celebrate  the  art 
of  film  at  the  29th  Telluride 
Film  Festival,  held  Labor  Day 
weekend,  August  30  through 
September  2,  2002. 

NEUTROGENA  AND 

VANITY  FAIR  WILL  AWARD 

THREE  PRIZES: 


GRAND  PRIZE: 

Airfare  for  two 

Hotel  accommodations 

Silver  Patron  passes  for  two 

FIRST  RUNNER  UP: 

$250  in  Neutrogena  products 

SECOND  RUNNER  UP: 

$100  in  Neutrogena  products 


See  full  rules  and  enter  to  win 

by  logging  on  to 

www.neutrogena.com/telluride 

and  filling  out  the  on-line  entry  form. 

Entries  must  be  received  by 

11:59  pm  EST  on  August  5,  2002. 

NO  PURCHASE  NECESSARY. 


AM 


CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    48 


New  York  Times  fashion  critic  and  former 

V.F.  contributing  editor  Cathy  Horyn  first 

met  Bill  Blass  in  1987  at  the  Detroit  auto 

show,  where  the  designer,  who  died  on  June  12, 

was  promoting  his  signature  line  of  Lincoln 

Continentals.  "I  didn't  know  then  that  he  had  no 

idea  how  to  operate  a  car,"  says  Horyn.  In 

collaborating  with  Blass  on  his  autobiography, 

Bare  Blass  (excerpted  on  page  150),  which 

HarperCollins  will  publish  in  August,  Horyn 

found  that,  although  Blass  had  been  "highly 

quotable"  over  the  years,  he  had  rarely  said 

anything  about  himself.  "People  who  think  they 

know  Bill  Blass  will  be  surprised,  and  those  who 

don't  will  be  turned  on  by  the  life  he  led." 


Contributing  editor  Robert  Sam  Anson 

didn't  really  want  to  go  to  Pakistan.  But  t< 
the  story  behind  the  murder  of  Daniel  Pearl 
knew  he  had  no  choice.  He  quickly  experie 
the  country's  intrigue.  After  being  followed 
Islamabad,  he  found  that  his  hotel-room  safe 
had  been  broken  into  and  important  inter 
tapes  had  been  stolen.  Anson,  who  was  tak 
prisoner  30  years  ago  in  Cambodia  while 
reporting  for  Time,  came  away  sympathizing 
with  everything  Pearl  did  while  in  Pakistan  | 
don't  think  he  was  reckless,"  Anson  says, 
was  just  after  a  story.  There  was  no  way  he  c 
have  avoided  being  picked  up  by  Omar  SheV 


Fanfair  editor  Anne  Fulenwider 

first  arrived  at  V.F.  in  1998,  but  took  a  brief 

respite  in  San  Francisco.  "I  came  back  to 

New  York  six  months  later,  when  I  realized 

I  had  very  little  interest  in  the  Internet," 

Fulenwider  says.  "Luckily  it  was  a  year 

or  two  before  the  rest  of  the  world  came 

to  the  same  conclusion."  She  now  edits 

art,  book,  design,  and  travel  stories  for 

the  Fanfair  section,  which  she  helped  start  in 

1999.  Her  new  obsession  is  cars.  She  recently 

profiled  J  Mays,  head  of  design  at  Ford, 

and  this  month  turns  to  New  York's  Museum 

of  Modern  Art,  which  recently  acquired 

three  new  automobiles.  "Unfortunately. 

they  didn't  need  any  test-drivers." 


Contributing  editor  A.  M.  Homes, 
who  profiles  photographer  Todd 
Hido  on  page  72,  sees  a  close  connection  I 
between  the  literary  and  visual  arts. 
"I  couldn't  write  without  looking  at  art," 
she  says.  Evidently,  Homes  looks  at 
art  a  lot.  In  September,  HarperCollins  will  I 
publish  Things  You  Should  Know,  her  first 
collection  of  short  stories  since  1990's 
Tlie  Safety  of  Objects,  which  has  been  ma 
into  a  movie  to  be  released  next  year. 
She  is  currently  "up  in  the  trees"  at  the    | 
Yaddo  artists'  colony  in  upstate  New 
York,  finishing  a  book  about  Los  Angeles  j 
and  beginning  her  fifth  novel. 
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MULTITRONIC? 


Audi 


SUPERSONIC? 


'hat  if  a  transmission  had  no  gears  and  every  possible  gear  all  at  the  same  time?  And  what  if  it  could  be  as  fast  as  a 
■niial,  yet  smoother  and  more  fuel  efficient  than  an  automatic1?  It  would  be  revolutionary.  Which  is  why  we  created 
jr  multitronic™  CVT,  the  only  continuously  variable  transmission  able  to  handle  high-torque  engines.  Available  on 
jdi  A4  and  A6  FrontTrak®  front-wheel  drive  models,  it  is  yet  another  example  of  our  approach  toward  building  cars. 
ever  quit.  Never  do  the  expected.  Never  rest  on  your  laurels.  Never  think  great  is  good  enough.  NEVER  FOLLOW.™ 


o)h 


-.a.COm    'EPA  estimates  for  A4  1.8  T  sedan  models:  20  mpg  c.ty/29  mpg  highway  with  multitronic  and  19  mpg  city/28  mpg  highway  for  Tiptronic   Mileage  may  wiry    A6  data  based  on  comparably  equipped  European 
nels.  "Audi,"  "FrontTrak."  "A4,"  "A6"  and  the  four  rings  emblems  are  registered  trademarks  and  'multitronic"  is  a  trademark  of  AUDI  AG.    Never  Follow    is  a  trademark  of  Audi  of  America.  Inc.  ©2002  Audi  of  America.  Inc. 


A  CLINTON,  IN  EVERY  WAY 

Chelsea's  snogs  and  Oxford  s  snobs;  Jack  and  Suzy  in  the  box; 

Reese  Witherspoon  all  covered  up;  James  Wolcott  s  tabloid  love  affair;  war  reporting  s 

fearless  femmes;  plus  Senator  John  Edwards  and  that  witty  Mike  Tyson! 


helsea  Clinton  apparently 
^ft  hasn't  learned  that  one  can- 

^^^^^V  n°t  h*-'  considered  an  Oher- 
^^^r  brain  and  a  politico  on  the 
rise  while  simultaneously  zoom'ing  around 
the  world  attending  fashion  shows  and 
birthday  parties,  snogging  one's  mate  at 
every  possible  moment,  interviewing  one's 
daddy  tor  one's  thesis,  and  being  the  poster 
child  for  Yankee  Doodle  Diva  Goes  to  Ox- 
ford ["Chelsea's  Oxford  Whirl,"  by  Nancy 
Jo  Sales,  June].  You  can  be  Hillary  Clinton 
or  you  can  be  Paris  Hilton,  but  you  can't 
be  both. 

C.  BROOKS  KURTZ 
Stillwater.  Oklahoma 

CHELSEA  CLINTON  and  her  boyfriend,  Ian 
Klaus,  stand  out  as  shining  examples  of 
America  because  they  chose  not  to  be  quot- 
ed in  your  magazine.  Running  Chelsea  down 
with  a  series  of  disingenuous  comments 
from  children  whose  affluence  and  privilege 


have  clearly  gone  to  their  heads  showed  how 
little  culture  they  possess. 

CLAIRE  TAYLOR 

Somervillc,  Massachusetts 

AS  A  BRITISH  SUBJECT  now  residing  in  the 
U.S.,  I  read  with  great  interest  your  story  about 
Chelsea  Clinton  and  her  time  at  Oxford.  1  feel 
compelled  to  note  in  regard  to  the  dreadful 
group  of  down-market  beautiful  young  things 
interviewed  at  the  King's  Arms,  though,  that 
it  is  really  a  bit  rich  for  these  creatures  to  label 
Americans  as  "uncouth."  Such  self-important 
twaddle  from  such  supremely  unimportant 
youngsters.  Clearly  these  "Sloanes"  would 
dearly  love  Vanity  Fair  and  its  readers  to  be- 
lieve they  spring  from  aristocratic  back- 
grounds. Their  graceless  comments  and  lack 
of  sophistication  give  the  game  away. 

Pots  of  dosh  could  not  purchase  what 
they  so  desperately  lack. 

ANNE  DEATH 
Glendale,  California 


WOMAN  BEHAVING  BOLDLY 

I  READ  YOUR  ARTICLE  "Romancing 
C.E.O."  [by  Suzanna  Andrews,  June]  wil 
mix  of  both  amusement  and  surprise.  Tl 
is  little  romantic  or  sexy  about  the  busim 
world  or  the  Hanaro'  Business  Review.  I  kno 
because  1  was  there.  As  an  editorial  assistant 
the  Review  from  1998  to  2000, 1  got  quite  i 
interesting  schooling  in  what  the  real  worl 
the  best  education,  and  the  best  connectioi 
can  offer;  in  the  end,  I  came  to  see  "the  Ha 
vard  Way"  as  the  cornerstone  of  everything 
find  unsavory  about  the  business  world 

To  say  that  Suzy  Wetlaufer  was  indisci 
is  an  understatement,  but  to  make  her 
lightning  rod  for  Female  Professionals  Beh; 
ing  Badly  is  a  bit  over  the  top.  I  have  seen  h 
in  many  different  capacities,  and  there  is  r 
easy  way  to  describe  her,  nor  to  dissect  b 
or  judge  her.  Certainly  she  has  rubbed  mat 
people  the  wrong  way  over  the  years,  perhaj 
made  rash  decisions  and  stepped  on  son 


re 
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Coles  spoil  their  family  with  affection. 


Their  money  takes  a  more  disciplined  approach. 


RILL    LYNCH    WEALTH     MANAGEMENT 

Madelyn  and  John  Cole  know  how  to  build  memories 
for  a  lifetime.  But  when  it  comes  to  building  their  estate 
and  preserving  its  value  for  their  family,  they  turn  to 
Lynette  Noll,  their  Merrill  Lynch  Financial  Advisor. 
Lynette  helps  them  develop  a  financial  strategy  that 
goes  beyond  stocks,  including  charitable  trusts  and 
annuities  to  provide  the  greatest  advantage  to  each 
of  their  heirs.  These  are  the  sophisticated  solutions 
Merrill  Lynch  uses  to  help  the  Coles  secure  their  family's 
future.  Is  your  Financial  Advisor  doing  the  same? 


MlrACT  A  MERRILL  LYNCH  FINANCIAL  ADVISOR 


8'0-MERRILL  OR  VISIT  ASKMERRILL.ML.COM 


BULLISH  on  AMERICA 


■   s  and  story  are  fictitious  and  intended  to  be  an  Illustration    ■  lable  through  Merrill  Lynch.  It  may  not  be  representative  of  the  experience  of  ev 

1)2002  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith  Incorporated 


52%  of  the  vehicles  sold  last  year 


were  light  tr 
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God  bless  America. 
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Pickups.  On  the  wings  o 
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VANITY  FAIR  AGENDA 

ADVERTISING    AND    PROMOTION 
EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNITIES 


ROBIN  WILLIAMS 
HITS  BROADWAY 

Robin  Williams  stars  in  his 
first  stand-up  comedy  special 
in  more  than  15  years. 
Performing  from  New  York 
City's  Broadway  Theater,  catch 
Williams  live  on  HBO,  Sunday, 
July  14  at  9  p.m.  EST/PST. 

Subscribe  online  at  HBO.com  AOL  keyword: 
HBO.  ©  2002  Home  Box  Office,  a  Division 
of  Time  Warner  Entertainment  Company,  L.P. 
All  rights  reserved.  HBO'  is  a  service  mark  of 
Time  Warner  Entertainment  Company,  L.P. 


CALLING  ALL 
FILM  FANS 

Amelie,  Fat  Girl,  No  Man's  Land, 
Lantana,  and  The  Dev:''s 
Backbone — among  the  most 
critically-acclaimed  films  of 
the  year — all  had  their  North 
American  or  world  premieres 
at  the  2001  Telluride  Film 
Festival.  The  festival  program — 
which  is  kept  secret  until 
opening  day — showcases  new 
features,  documentaries,  shorts, 
animation,  and  more  from 
today's  most  talented  and 
respected  filmmakers,  in  a 
breath-taking  mountainside  set- 
ting. A  truly  unique  movie-going 
experience,  the  Telluride  Film 
Festival  is  the  first  to  show  the 
films  that  everyone  will  be  talking 
about.  For  information  on  the 
2002  Telluride  Film  Festival, 
August  30-September  2,  visit 
www.telluridefilmfestival.com  or 
call  603-433-9202. 


toes,  but  in  the  end,  like  it  or  not,  she  is  the 
type  of  woman  many  strive  to  be.  And  maybe 
that  is  why  the  media  are  so  quick  to  attack. 
Bold,  intelligent,  attractive,  witty— I  don't  think 
even  her  harshest  critics  would  disagree. 

I  do  not  condone  her  journalistic  ethics, 
but  with  what  I  have  seen  go  on  in  both  acade- 
mia  and  the  business  world  over  the  past  few 
years,  I  can't  say  such  behavior  surprises  me. 
What  does  surprise  me  is  that  it  has  taken  a 
personal  incident  such  as  this  to  reveal  the 
Review's  culture  of  underhanded  tactics  and 
the  deceptive  nature  of  the  organization  itself- 
perhaps  the  best  H.B.R.  case  study  of  all. 
SHANNON  O'NEILL 
Dearborn.  Michigan 


MODESTY  BECOMES  US 

UNBELIEVABLE!  A  cover  with  a  classy  lady 
[Reese  Witherspoon,  June]  who  did  not  bare 
her  belly  button,  her  behind,  or  part  of  her 
breasts. 

EVELYN  FLORIO 
Los  Angeles,  California 


TRASH  TALK 

I  ENJOYED  JAMES  WOLCOTT'S  accurate 
and  analytical  article  on  the  tabloids  ["U.S. 
Confidential,"  June].  I'm  glad  he  recognized 
the  fact  that  our  tabloid  stories  are  regularly 
poached  by  so-called  legitimate  entertain- 
ment magazines  and  news  shows— while  we 
do  the  trench  warfare  on  the  front  lines. 

JILL  ISHKANIAN 

Senior  reporter.  Star  Magazine 

Los  Angeles.  California 

WOLCOTT'S  WELL-DONE  STORY  on  the 

tabloids  confirms  for  me  a  long-held  belief: 
part  of  the  delight  in  tawdriness  is  in  affirm- 
ing moral  superiority  to  it. 

MICHAEL  LEVINE 
Los  Angeles.  California 


AMANP0URISASIZE8 

EVGENIA  PERETZ  sets  out,  gamely,  to  prove 
that  on  the  front  line,  in  some  of  the  most  rav- 
aged, war-torn  places  on  earth,  female  war 
correspondents  are  not  simply  "Safari  Su- 
sans" ["The  Girls  at  the  Front,"  June].  How- 
ever, Ms.  Peretz  spent  enough  space  covering 
how  the  women  she  profiled  attracted  their 
men  and  the  beauty  secrets  of  the  down-and- 
dirty  that  I  am  just  shocked  we  weren't  given 
their  dress  sizes,  weight,  height,  and  the  like! 
ABIGAIL  E.  ORMSBY 
Seattle,  Washington 

YOUR  ARTICLE  on  the  "girl"  reporters 
abroad  was  terrific.  These  women,  with  their 


strong  and  brave  competence  and  their  ve 
important  work,  exemplify  so  much  the  fei 
inist  ideal.  Hats  off  to  Janine  di  Giovanni  ai 
Marie  Colvin  for  their  recent  reports  fro 
Jenin  and  Ramallah.  I  thank  their  Briti: 
and  American  colleagues  for  getting  tl 
story  out,  and  I  will  continue  to  devour  tht , 
dispatches. 

NANCY  HEDR1C 
Portland,  Oreg 


CENTRAL  CASTING'S  CANDIDAT 

CHRISTOPHER  HITCHENS  ALWAYS  h, 
something  refreshingly  cynical  to  say,  but 
the  June  issue  he  astounds  not  by  his  absent 
of  cynicism  but  by  his  extreme  naivete, 
his  article  about  John  Edwards  ["Next  Sto 
the  White  House?"],  Hitchens  mentions  E 
wards's  boyish  smile,  his  Redford  look 
and  his  ease  with  female  voters,  but  he  nev 
mentions  any  political  ideology  or  prograr 
When  Edwards  campaigned  as  "the  peopk 
senator"  (sounds  Maoist),  he  offered  no  cle 
ideas  behind  his  smarmy  and  soft-focus  po 
ulism,  and  today  he  still  has  developed  r 
ideas,  no  rationale  for  being  in  office  or  fi 
seeking  the  presidency.  He  is  a  profound 
shallow  and  vacuous  candidate.  He  is  apn 
ty  nonentity,  but  a  nonentity  nonetheless. 
expected  better  of  Hitchens. 

JONATHAN  TEPPEIj 
London.  Englai 


IN  THIS  CORNER,  INGA 

I  WAS  QUITE  APPALLED  to  see  you  givii 
any  coverage,  particularly  the  usually  d 
lightful  "Proust  Questionnaire,"  to  that  tht 
Mike  Tyson  [June].  It  may  be  tactful  to  glo 
over  a  conviction  for  rape  as  "his  run-ins  wi 
the  law,"  but  that  does  not  reduce  the  sei 
ousness  of  the  offense,  one  which  shou 
disqualify  him  from  being  paraded  in  yoi 
publication.  Since  the  indecent  sums  i 
money  Tyson  continues  to  be  paid  are  for  h 
brutality,  not  his  bons  mots,  in  the  futu 
could  you  leave  the  discussion  of  crimina 
and  the  bad  behavior  of  the  wealthy  and/i 
influential  for  Dominick  Dunne  to  mediati 
INGA  WALTC 
Melbourne.  Auslr; 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  electroi 
cally  with  the  writer's  name,  address,  and  da 
time  phone  number  to  letters@vf.com.  Lette 
to  the  editor  will  also  be  accepted  via  fax 
212-286-4324.  All  requests  for  back  issu. 
should  be  sent  to  FAIR@neodata.com.  A 
other  queries  should  be  sent  to  vfmail@vf.coi 
The  magazine  reserves  the  right  to  edit  su 
missions,  which  may  be  published  or  otht 
wise  used  in  any  medium.  All  submissio 
become  the  property  of  Vanity  Fair. 
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Now,  healthy  skin  for  men.   ^ 


Introducing  Razor  Defense  by 

Neutrogena  men 


RAZOR 
DEFENSE 

Daily 
Face  Scrub 


Neutrogena* 


MEN 


Deep  cleans 
and  smoothes  skin 

Prepares  skin  for 
a  less  irritating  shave 


RAZOR 
DEFENSE 

Shave  Gel 


Neutrogena 


MEN 


Prevents  razor 
bumps  and  cuts 

Protects  and 
makes  skin  less 
prone  to  irritation 


Safe  enough  for  sensitive  skin 


<■** 


Wash. 


Shave. 


Treat. 


Look  in  the  shaving  aisle,  or  for  more  information:  www.NeutrogenaMen.com 

©2002  Neutrogena  Corp 
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DckHia  of  Perfection 

The  Great  Bronze  Doors, 
created  by  sculptor  Robert  Graham  for 

the  new  Cathedral  of  Our  Lady 

of  the  Angels,  in  Los  Angeles.  The  doors 

stand  30  feet  tall  and  weigh  25  tons. 

Photographed  on  May  24,  2002. 

See  story  on  page  74. 
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PHOTOGRAPH     BY    TODD     EBERLE 
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ARAN 


JESSICA 


R   K   E 


THE  NEW  SEASON 
PREMIERES  SUNDAY  JULY  21 

AT  9PM/8C 


NEW  EPISODES     SUNDAY  IS 
EVERY  SUNDAY  AT  9PM/8C 
ENCORE  PLAYS  ON  HBGO 
MONDAYS  AT  I0PM/9C 


o 
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E   MUSIC   MAN    MARCHES    ON    HOLLYWOOD,   THE    CORVETTE    TURNS    50 

OZZY   OSBOURNE'S    REALITY   TOUR 


SUNDAY 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNE 


SDAY         THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURD. 


From  the  "Art  of 

Giving"  exhibition, 

.George  Harms' s 

Boole  of 

Perfection, 

1994. 


o 

The  New  York 
Philharmonic  plays 
Rossini  and 
Rachmaninoff  in 
Central  Park. 
Frizzy-haired 
culturemongers  enter 
park  bearing  wicker 
baskets,  sturgeon. 


Pasadena's  Norton 
Simon  Museum  opens 
"The  Art  of  Giving." 
Let's  hope  this 
mentions  the  room  in 
Candy  Spelling's 
house  thaf  s  — 

devoted  to 
wrapping 
paper. 


"Dreaming  in  Picli 
The  Photographs  f 
of  Lewis  Carroll," 
the  San  Francisco  J 
Museum  of  Modi 
Art.  Moppets,  the 
^^__    knickers. 


Teen 

Choice 

Awards. 

1   Envy-filled 

•  tweens 
spend  day 
growing 
increasingly 

irritable  and 

unpleasant. 


L.A.'s  Hollywood 
Bowl:  this  week  Eric 
McCormack  revives 
his  Broadway  role 
in  The  Music  Man. 
(Harold  Hill,  the 
Hollywood  Hills— this 
was  meant  to 
happen.) 


Day  3  of  San  Diego's 
Museum  of  Photographic 
Art's  show  of  Louis 
Faurer's  street 
photographs  from  the 
1930s  through  the 
60s.  Faurer: 
lifelong  friend  of 
and  influence  on 
The  Americans 
photographer 
Robert  Frank. 


Ray  Charles  at 
N.Y.C.'s  Beacon 
Theatre.  If  bourbon 


Venus 
Swimwear 
Contest 
finals,  at 
Disneyland. 
This  could 
get  beery.  > 


13 

Atlanta's  Fox 
Theatre  presents 
42nd  St.  New  York 
sends  Atlanta  a  care 
package  of  glitz. 


Broadway  opening 
of  Frankie  and 
Johnny,  directed  by 
Joe  Mantello  and 
starring  Edie  Falco 
and  Stanley  Tucci. 
A  star  of  The 
Sopranos  opposite  a 
man  who  played 
Lucky  Luciano:  a 
theatrical 
bloodbath! 


LA.  choreography 
great  Raiford  Rogers 
and  his  Modern  Ballet 
perform  at  the  Duke, 
on  42nd  Street.  L.A. 
gives  New  York  the 
what  for. 


10  ' 


Chicago's  Terra 
Museum  shows 
"Young  Amerio 
Treasures  frot 
Smithsonian."  \A 
imagine  this  met 
non-Hasbro  wo* 
toys,  not  Tamag 


14 

Fifty-fifth 
Edinburgh 
International 
Film  Festival. 
Hipsters  in  the 
gloaming. 

> 


18 

World's  premier 
gathering  of  collector 
cars  at  the  Pebble 
Beach  Concours 
d' Elegance.  Don't 
spill  Pennzoil  on  your 
ascot,  darling. 

Y 


St.  Louis:  Ozzfest 
2002.  Ozzy 
Osbourne  and 
others 
perform. 
All  local 
bats  cower. 
> 


21 

San  Francisco's  42nd 
Street  Moon 
performs  Rodgers 
and  Hart's 
A  Connecticut  Yankee 
tomorrow.  Fiancee 
hits  society  playboy 
on  head;  he  dreams 
of  introducing  40s 
jive  talk  to  King 
Arthur's  Court. 


15 

Philadelphia: 
2002  Summer 
X  Games. 
Wakeboarding 
on  the  Schuylkill, 
duuuude! 
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16 

Fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  Corvette 
celebrated  at  the 
Rolex  Monterey 
Historic  Automobile 
Races.  Sponsors 
hope  it  will  be  the 
largest 
assemblage  of 
Corvettes  ever; 
asshole  quotient 
,  may  be  high. 


The  Chicago 
Underground 
Film  Festival. 
Chicago  has 
become  the 
seedbed  for 
Broadway  theater 
(Thoroughly  Modern 
Millie,  Urinetown, 
Metamorphoses,  etal.); 
is  the  film  world  next? 


17 

"Danube  Exodu 
The  Rippling  Curr 
of  the  River"  is  eil 
an  exhibition  at  L 
Getty  Museum  c 
a  touring  highsd 
dance  piece  inw 
much  gauze  and' 
babka. 
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The  B.  B.  King 
Blues 
Music 
Festival,  at 
the  Atlanta 
Symphony, 
went  dooown 
to  the  crossroads  / 
Met  the  conductor 
and  the  first  violin." 
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Llanwrtyd  Wells, 
Wales:  World  Bog 
Snorkeling 
Championships. 
Welshmen  don 
snorkels,  dive  into 
floating  carpet  of 
peat  moss  and 
sludge:  like 
swimming  in 
nature's 
toilet.  >• 


VANITY      FAIR 


Ravers  and  techies 
convene  in  the  Black 
Rock  Desert  for  an 
"experiment  in  a 
temporary 
community/'  the 
Burning  Man 
Project. 
Bodywork, 
body 
odor. 
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The  Chicago  Jazz 
Festival,  in  Grant 
Park.  "Lef  s  hit 
Grant  Park, 
baby,  and  listen 
to  some 
souuuuuunds." 


30 

The  Telluride  Film 
Festival.  Audience 
members:  shushing 
and  schussing. 


31 A 

"17th-20th 
Century  Japan* 
Painting,"  at  tin 
New  Orleans 
Museum  of  Art. 
Laisser  les  abstr 
mountain  landsi 
rou/er. 


-BY  HENRY 
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'Ithe  first  time  eyes  meet  or  a  long,  developed  trust?  We  feel  that 
it/ay,  everyone  should  experience  it.  From  the  "wow"  of  our  daring 
Ijto  the  reassurance  of  quality  engineering,  each  Chrysler  has  a 
''something  that  is  almost  indefinable.  Kind  of  like  love.  For  more 
i  iward-winning  lineup,  call  1.800. CHRYSLER  or  visit  chrysler.com 
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FANFAIR 

Suburbia  s  Dreaming 

MIGUEL  ARTETAS  MIDDLE-AMERICAN  TAKE,  THE  GOOD  GIRL 


S 


uperstores  are  the  hot  location  in  independent  film  right  now,  the 
metaphoric  stand-in  for  everything  stultifying  about  ticky-tack  suburban 
America.  (It's  so  plastic,  man!)  Robin  Williams's  character  in  One 
Hour  Photo,  due  out  later  this  summer,  toils  inside  a  "SavMart"  so  vast, 
white,  and  art-directed  that  it  could  be  a  leftover  set  from  THX  1 138.  The 
"Retail  Rodeo"  featured  in  The  Good  Girl  is  less  nightmarish  than  that: 
its  fluorescent-lit  aridity  is  merely  soul-crushing.  Jennifer  Aniston  stars  as 
a  heartland  Emma  Bovary— if  only  she  had  a  French  bookdealer  with 
Fabio  hair  and  a  SoHo  loft  to  break  her  wedding  vows  with.  Instead, 
she  settles  for  a  college-age  co-worker  (Jake  Gyllenhaal),  who  still  lives  at  home  with  parents  who 
don't  "get"  him.  No,  this  is  not  escapist  fare,  but  it  is  darkly  funny.  The  picture  was  written  by  Mike 
White  and  directed  by  Miguel  Arteta,  the  team  responsible  for  the  similarly  bleak  yet  droll  Chuck 
and  Buck.  It  is  no  knock  on  Aniston  and  Gyllenhaal,  who  are  both  excellent— you  can  sense  Aniston's 
pleasure  in  shrugging  off  Friends'  metronomic  rhythms— to  note  that  John  C.  Reilly,  as  her  pothead 
husband,  nearly  steals  the  movie.  Playing  a  buffoonish  but  decent  man,  he  gives  a  far  more  naked  and  vulnerable 
performance  than  any  of  the  showier  ones  that  will  likely  be  remembered  at  awards  time.  (Rating:  *"*"*)  —BRUCE  HANDY 


Trailer  of  the  month:  Signs.  Directed  by:  M.  Night  Shyamalan.  Starring:  Mel  Gibson,  Joaquin 
Phoenix.  Coming  to  a  theater  near  you:  August  2.  The  nitty-gritty:  Gloomy  farmer  and 
paterfamilias  (Gibson)  finds  freaky  crop  circles  on  his  back  40  and  bars  the  doors  against  alien 
intruders.  The  price  Americans  pay  for  gun  control:  Gibson,  defending  against  shadowy 
alien  hordes,  is  armed  with  only  kitchen  knife  and  two-by-four.  Stupid  question  that  someone 
has  to  ask:  "What  kind  of  machine  can  bend  a  stalk  of  corn  over  without  breaking  it?"  With 
special  thanks  to  Steven  Spielberg:  Intuitive,  moonfaced  kiddies  and  sensitive  pets  detect  the 
extraterrestrial  presence  before  the  grown-ups  do.  The  odds — given  writer-director  M.  Night 
Shyamalan's  proven  fondness  for  trick  endings  (The  Sixth  Sense,  Unbreakable) — that 
the  aliens  are  "real"  and  not  a  hallucination,  hoax,  conspiracy,  or  other  unspecified 
occult  phenomenon:  1  in  10.  (Rating:  **••)  —Walter  kirn 

Joaquin  Phoenix  and  Mel  Gibson  in  Signs. 


Evans  Sent 

BRETT  MORGEN  AND  NANETTE  BURSTEIN'S 
THE  KID  STAYS  IN  THE  PICTURE 


W 


PICTURE  PERFECT 

Above,  The  Kid  Stays  in  the  Picture 

directors  Nanette  Burstein  and 

Brett  Morgen.  Right,  Robert  Evans 

and  Norma  Shearer,  late  1950s. 


hen  Graydon  Carter  asked  me 
to  guest-review  The  Kid  Stays  in  the 
Picture,  a  brilliant  new  documentary 
he  has  produced,  I  blanched.  Wouldn't  that  be  a 
blatant  conflict  of  interest?  After  all,  I  had  toiled 
for  Graydon  in  the  late  80s  and  early  90s  at  Spy 
magazine,  his  previous  gig,  where  I  myself  wore 

the  dual  hats  of  movie  critic  and  messenger-at-large.  Not  that  I  wanted  to  turn  my 
old  boss  down— and  fortunately,  as  Graydon  reminded  me,  I  have  no  scruples.  Plus,  he 
told  me,  "You'll  get  Bob.  Trust  me."  Bob,  of  course,  is  Robert  Evans,  the  legendary' 
Hollywood  producer  and  even  more  legendary  swordsman— oooooof!— who  is  the 
subject  of  Graydon's  brilliant  new  documentary.  "Get"  Bob?  I  know  Bob,  having 
crashed  both  his  1969  wedding  to  Ali  MacGraw  in  Palm  Springs  and  the  taping  of 
his  1981  small-screen  special,  Get  High  on  Yourself.  (That's  my  beret  you  see  peeking 
over  Herve  Villechaize's  left  shoulder  during  the  all-star  sing-along.)  So  what  can  I  sa 
about  a  film— directed  by  Brett  Morgen  and  Nanette  Burstein  and  based  on 
Evans's  autobiography— that  brilliantly  tracks  his  improbable  fever  dream  of  a  journey  frc 
garment-industry  exec  to  male  ingenue  to  head  of  Paramount  Pictures  in  the  late  60s  ai 

early  70s,  the  glory  years  that  yielded  flicks  like  Rosemary's  Baby,  Love  Story,  the  first  two  Godfathers,  and  Chinatown? 

Brilliant,  yes,  a  cross  between  Variety  and  a  Douglas  Sirk  movie,  but  more  than  that  it's  . . .   Bobalicious! 

Evansescentl!  This  time,  kids,  it's  Oscar  who  stays  in  the  picture!!!    (Rating:  Five  monocles)    -WAtTER  MONHEIT   > 

(PS:  So,  Graydon,  how  about  doing  something  with  my  book,  The  Kid  Stays  in  the  V.I.P.  Area?) 


te  60s  ai 
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I  OIN   AVENUE    AT    64TH    STREET    212  752  4255 
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From  top: 

Marilyn  Monroe 

rehearsing  for 

The  Misfits, 

from  Film 

Journal;  a  1971 

poster  for 

Straw  Dogs; 

a  1996  Public 

Theater  poster 

designed  by 

Paula  Scher; 

pimp  diamonds 

and  gold. 


HOT  TYP 

ELISSA  SCHAPPELL 


Uses 


esperate  for  an  antidote  to  all  those  numbingly  clever  boy-coming-of-age  novels?  Tlie  Stories  of  Breece  D 

Pancake  (Back  Bay),  first  published  posthumously  in  1983,  now  re-released  with  an  afterword  by  Andre  Dubus  !l 

locate  the  raw  human  spirit  in  the  grim  hills  of  West  Virginia.  And  17-year-old  Nick  McDonell,  like  the  young  Jir 

Carroll,  displays  a  frightening  acuity  in  his  astonishing  debut.  Twelve  (Grove),  a  plunge  into  the  depraved  realr 

of  overprivileged,  drug-gobbling  preppies. 

Also  this  month:  John  Miller  and  Michael  Stone,  with  Chris  Mitchell,  take  you  inside  the  secret  world  ( 

terrorism  in  Tlie  Cell  (Hyperion).  Comic  novelist  Ferdinand  Mount's  gentleman  jockey  swaps  racing  silks  and  f. 

therhood  for  a  life  of  gambling,  hookers,  and  war  in  Tlie  Man  Wlio  Rode  Ampersand  (Carroll  &  Graf).  Provina  • 

town  local  Peter  Manso  kicks  up  sand  in  Ptown  (Scribner),  a  refuge  for  pirates,  Communists,  artists,  hom(t 

sexuals,  and  fishermen.  Tlie  Whore's  Child  (Knopf)  bears  the  short  stories  of  Richard  Russo.  Bruce  Polloc 

shows  that  Working  Musicians  (HarperEntertainment)  is  no  oxymoron. 

Two  girls  converse  with  the  Virgin  Mary  in  Haven  Kimmel's  debut  novel, 

Tlte  Solace  of  Leaving  Early  (Doubleday).  The  Brief  Madcap  Life  of 

Kay  Kendall  (University  Press  of  Kentucky)  is  memorialized  by  Eve 

._         Golden  with  Kim  Kendall,  the  comic  actress's  sister.  The  violence  spawned  by  the  diamonj 

k^_        trade  in  Sierra  Leone  is  captured  in  photojournalist  Teun  Voeten's  hauntin 

How  de  Body'.'  (St.  Martin's).  Howell  Raines  and  the  editors  of  tt 

New  York  Times  compile  the  paper's  coverage  of  9/11  into  A  Nata 

Challenged  (New  York  Times/Callaway).  My  Less  than  Secret  LiJ 

(Thunder's  Mouth)  is  another  shower  of  hilarious  hits  from  th 

voyeur-friendly  Jonathan  Ames.  Acclaimed  photographer  Valor 

Fisher's  My  Big  Brother  (Anne  Schwartz/ Atheneum)  is  the  most  wii 

ning  and  original  children's  book  in  ages.  In  Running  with  Scissors  (S 

Martin's),  Augusten  Burroughs  recalls  how  adoption  by  his  mothen 

shrink  instituted  a  childhood  of  electroshock  high  jinks.  Celebrated  pon 

Jill  Bialosky  makes  her  novel  debut  with  House  Under  Snow  (Ha 

court).  In  Standard  Deviations  (Villard),  Karl  Taro  Greenfeid  grows  un 

fast  and  comes  down  hard  in  the  new  Asia.  Jane  Stanton  Hitchcock 

revenge  thriller  Social  Crimes  (Talk  Miramax)  proves  murder  and  pa. 

sion  are  always  in  fashion  in  New  York  society.  Comic  novelist  Stephei 

Fry  takes  on  the  thriller  with  Revenge  (Random  House).  In  the  Middle  of  A' 

This  (Harcourt),  novelist  Fred  G.  Leebron,  master  seismographer  of  d< 

mestic  disturbances,  raises  intra-family  suspicion  to  an  art.  Diane  Waldmo- 

documents  the  life's  work  of  the  great  shadow-boxer  Joseph  Cornell  ( Abrams 

Edwidge  Danticat  re-discovers  her  native  Haiti  and  the  madness  of  Carniv; 

in  After  the  Dance  (Crown  Journeys).  Dirty  boys,  pick  up  Jacques  Boyreau's  Trash  (Chronicle), 

wet  dream  of  Xploitation-movie  posters.  In  Pimpnosis  (Morrow),  pimps  vamp  for  Rob  Marriott  an 

photographer  Tracy  Funches.  Bold  graphic  designer  Paula  Scher 's  motto  is  Make  It  Bigger  (Princeto 

Architectural  Press).  Photojournalist  Eve  Arnold  captures  classic  on-  and  offscreen  moments  in  Fib 

Journal  (Bloomsbury).  Ash  Wednesday  (Knopf)  is  the  fruit  of  actor  Ethan  Hawke's  moonlightin 

as  a  novelist.  Fifty  cats  get  personal  in  cartoonist  Bruce  Eric  Kaplan's  Tlie  Cat  That  Changed  M 

Life  (Simon  &  Schuster).  And  a  bowl  of  milk  for  the  lady  . . . 
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L'ELEGANCE  DU  TEMPS  DEPUIS  1632 
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Flagship 
Automatic 


Westime 

Los  Angeles,  CA  (310)  470-1388 

Manfredi 

Greenwich,  CT  (203)  622-1414 

Alpha  Omega 

Cambridge,  MA  (800)  447-4367 
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Peeping  Todd 

PHOTOGRAPHER  TODD  HIDO  CAPTURES 

HSUBURBIA'S  EERINESS 
e  crisscrosses  the  country  in  a  rented  car,  creeping  down  suburban 
streets  looking  for  a  mood,  cinematic  and  slightly  surreal,  the  mo- 
ment suspended  in  time  when  the  evening  air  comes  to  life. 

Todd  Hido's  photographs  capture  the  emotional  ether  that  gathers  in 
the  air  like  dewy  fog.  The  atmospheric  intensity  has  a  painterly  glow;  light 
emanates  from  inside  houses,  hovers  over 
grassy  yards,  sharpening  the  picket  fences. 
A  streetlight  becomes  a  spotlight,  the  klieg 
of  childhood,  summoning  you  back  to  the 
place  where  memory  and  imagination  in- 
tersect. "There's  a  delicious  melancholic 
loneliness  in  his  work  that's  sometimes  like 
an  Updike  novel  and  sometimes  reminis- 
cent of  /n  Cold  Blood— very  American," 
says  art  dealer  Paul  Morris.  This  fall 
an  exhibition  of  Hido's  landscape  work 
opens  at  New  York's  Paul  Morris  Gallery. 
A  new  book  of  his  work,  Outskirts,  with 
an  essay  by  Luc  Sante,  has  just  been 
published  by  Nazraeli  Press.  And  Hido's 
also  got  a  show  this  summer  at  the  Cleve- 
land Museum  of  Art.  "The  night  has  been 
my  studio,"  Hido,  34,  says  from  his  home  in  San  Francisco.  "It's  a  time  when 
I  can  focus,  the  phone  doesn't  ring,  nobody  asks  for  anything.  I've  always 
been  someone  who  stayed  up  late,  even  as  a  kid."  —A.  M.  HOMES 

WORLD  BEAT 


-    Jn  Hanoi,  an  okL  wood&hop.  had  heen  blanAfonmed.  into-  the.  ChuUch  Sttieet  Baft  and  Cjlill  (13  flha  Tho),  hut  you  can  Mill 
buy,  the  fuftnLtufte. . . .  The  hippe/d  place  to-  get  bJieakfa&t  (afteen  eggA,  anyone?)  in  Sydney  tix  Bloum  Sugaft.  (100  Biighton  T3oulei>and). . . . 
Jf  you'le  single  in  Jakarta,  go-  to-  Vino  Vino  ( jjalan  ^endetial  Sudinman  25),  a  mine  ban.  with  Wedne&day-night  happy,  houtiA.  $ 
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WHERE  THE  STREETS  HAVE  NO  NAME 

From  left:  #2736,  2000,  and  #23/4,  2002,  by  Todd  Hido. 


ROGER,  WILCO 
From  left,  Glenn 
Kotche,  Leroy  Bach, 
Jeff  Tweedy,  and 
John  Stirratt. 
Photographed  by 
Sam  Jones. 
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Band  Apart 


SAM  JONES  DOCUMEN 


NTS  AMERICAN 


IAUTR 


YOUR  HEART 


'  hen  V.F.  photographer  Sam  Jones  wanted  to  make  a 
movie  about  "a  great  American  rock  band  at  the  height  of  its  creative 
powers,"  he  asked  the  critically  acclaimed  Wilco  if  he  could  follow 
them  around  while  they  made  their  sixth  album,  Yankee  Hotel 
Foxtrot.  Says  Jones,  "They  struck  me  as  having  the  same 
philosophy  as  a  group  like  the  Velvet  Underground  or  the  Band- 
that  old-time  'music  comes  first'  integrity— and  I  miss  that." 

So  in  August  2000,  Jones  started  what  he  hoped  would  be  "the 
anti-VHl  Behind  the  Music,"  filming  hours  of  the  band  onstage, 
backstage,  and  in  recording  sessions.  Then,  two  weeks  after  Wilco 
delivered  the  finished  album  to  Reprise  Records,  the  drama  began 
to  unfold.  At  first,  the  label's  execs  were  silent,  then  requested 
vague  musical  changes,  and,  ultimately,  dropped  the  band.  And 
Jones  was  right  there  with  his  camera  to  record  the  heave-ho  in  his 
compelling,  93-minute,  black-and-white  documentary,  I  Am  Trying 
to  Break  Your  Heart  (named  after  a  Wilco  song). 


Through  Jones's  eyes,  we  see  the  "hero":  Wilco's  enigmatic 
songwriter  and  lead  vocalist,  Jeff  Tweedy,  with  his  lack  of  socio 
skills,  backstage  anxiety,  and  inevitable  split  with  what  appears 
to  be  a  deluded  and  arrogant  band  member.  The  unseen  "villain" 
is  the  (now  former)  head  of  A&R  for  Reprise,  who  made  the 
mistake  of  dropping  what  is  essentially  a  beloved  band.  Further 
humiliation  undoubtedly  occurred  when  Wilco  resold  the  album 
to  another  AOL  Time  Warner  label,  and  it  eventually  entered 
the  charts  at  No.  13. 

/  Am  Trying  to  Break  Your  Heart,  distributed  by  Cowboy 
Pictures,  premiered  at  the  Los  Angeles  Film  Festival  last  month, 
opens  in  New  York  at  Cinema  Village  July  26,  with  a  national 
rollout  to  follow.  Jones,  a  photographer  for  15  years,  says,  "I  got 
to  do  this  my  way,  which  is  really  cool  for  my  first  film.  Part  of  it 
probably  is  because  I  paid  for  so  much  of  it,"  he  says.  "I'm  sure  I 
never  have  that  opportunity  again."  —LISA  ROBINSC 


Heavens  Gate 

SCULPTOR  ROBERT  GRAHAM  HAS  DESIGNS 
ON  LA'S  NEW  CATHEDRAL 
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BRONZE  AGE 

Sculptor  Robert  Graham  and 
his  Great  Bronze  Doors. 


hiberti's  Baptistery  doors  in  Florence  are  among 
the  high  marks  of  Renaissance  art-and  among  the  most 
popular  sights  in  a  city  of  priceless  art  treasures. 
Los  Angeles  is  as  unlike  Florence  as  any  city,  especially  when  you 
consider  how  few  religious-art  treasures  the  city  has  to  its  name;  so  i 
was  especially  important  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of 
LA.  to  get  it  right  when  commissioning  a  new  cathedral,  Our  Lady 
of  the  Angels,  which  is  now  nearing  completion  on  a  hilltop  site  nee 
the  heart  of  downtown.  The  cathedral  itself  was  designed  by 
Spanish  architect  Jose  Rafael  Moneo,  best  known  for  his 
Concert  Hall  in  Barcelona.  It  is  being  constructed  to  last  500  year; 
(an  unusual  concept  in  a  city  known  for  its  impermanence)  and  wil 
attract  a  great  deal  of  attention  for  L.A.'s  Catholic  archdiocese, 
which  is  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  Church  officials  chose 
the  L.A.  sculptor  Robert  Graham  to  perform  the  Ghiberti-like 
task  of  creating  monumental  doors  for  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels-a 
triumphant  entrance  for  the  cathedral  that  will  pop,  but  at  the  same 
time  complement  the  Moneo  design.  The  bronze  doors  are  three 
stories  high,  weigh  25  tons,  and  operate  on  a  hydraulic  system. 
Graham,  a  native  of  Mexico,  whose  other  large-scale  sculptures 
include  the  1 984  L.A.  Olympic  Gateway  and  the  Duke  Ellington 
Memorial  in  Central  Park,  worked  for  five  years  on  the  project 
and  collaborated  with  1 50  craftsmen  and  technicians.  Among 
the  sculptor's  main  interests  for  the  project  was  producing 
"very  New  World  images"  representing  the  cultural  diversity  of  the 
Los  Angeles  community.  Forty  cultures  are  symbolized  in  bronze  relief,  including  Chumash  Indian  (an 
indigenous  California  tribe),  Samoan,  and  Croatian.  "There  are  also  images  from  the  Old  World,"  he 
notes,  "from  Spain  and  Italy  "-a  tip  of  the  hat  to  the  land  of  the  Pope,  and  Ghiberti.      -matt  tyrnaue 


Hot  Wheels 

MOMA  SATISFIES  ITS  NEED  FOR  SPEED 

New  York's  Museum  of  Modern  Art  has  recently  asked  a 
question  most  often  contemplated  by  men  having  midlife 
crises:  Should  we  buy  more  cars?  MoMA's  decision,  in 
evidence  this  month  in  "AUTObodies:  Speed,  Sport, 
Transport,"  is  cause  for  celebration.  "Can  you  think  of  anything 
as  emblematic  of  the  20th  century  as  a  car?"  asks  Peter  Reed, 
curator  of  architecture  and  design.  "There  are  computer  chips 
too,  which  we've  shown,  but  the  automobile  is  perhaps  the  most 
conspicuous  creation  of  our  industrial  civilization."  The  museum  al- 
ready owns  three  examples  of  exquisite  automotive  design:  a  1946 
Cisitalia  202  GT,  a  1963  Jaguar  E-type  Roadster,  and  a  1990  Fer- 
rari Formula  1  Racing  Car  641/2.  But  in  acquiring  three  new  cars, 


"we  wanted  to  show  that  good  design  does  not  have  to  be  extremely  expensive  or  rarefied,"  says  Reed. 
Their  choices  have  a  distinctly  populist  feel:  the  1959  Volkswagen  Beetle,  described  by  Reed  as 
a  "no-brainer"  for  its  combination  of  groundbreaking  design  and  popularity  (it  was  until  re- 
cently the  most  manufactured  car  in  the  world);  the  1953  Willys- 
Overland  Jeep  M38A1,  invented  for  the  army  in  World  War  II  but  catapulted  thereafti 
into  American  iconhood;  and  the  2002  Smart  car,  an  urban  European  number,  the  on 
contemporary  car  selected  and  the  most  ecafriendly.  The  entire  collection  will  be  shown  c 
in  the  exhibition  at  the  museum's  temporary  new  headquarters  in  Queens.  The  best  wc 
to  get  there,  incidentally,  is  by  public  transportation.  —ANNE  FUIENWIDI 
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■  he  reporter  who  comes  to  Karachi, 
I  Pakistan,  is  given  certain  cautions. 
Do  not  take  a  taxi  from  the  air- 
Mi;  arrange  for  the  hotel  to  send  a  car 
d  confirm  the  driver's  identity  before  get- 
gin. 

Do  not  stay  in  a  room  that  faces  the  street. 
Do  not  interview  sources  over  the  phone. 
Do  not  discuss  subjects  such  as  Islam 
the  Pakistani  nuclear  program  in  the 
:sence  of  hotel  staff. 
Do  not  leave  notes  or  tape  recordings 
your  room. 

Do  not  discard  work  papers  in  the  waste- 
sket;  flush  them  down  the  toilet. 
Do  not  use  public  transportation  or  ac- 
Dt  rides  from  strangers. 
Do  not  go  into  markets,  movie  theaters, 
rks,  or  crowds. 

Do  not  go  anywhere  without  telling  a 
stworthy  someone  the  destination  and 
>ected  time  of  return. 
And,  above  all,  do  not  go  alone.  Ever. 
The  Marriott  in  Karachi  satisfies  lodg- 
guidelines.  Metal  detectors  flank  the  en- 
lces,  guards  with  sawed-off  shotguns  pa- 
the  premises,  and  the  shopping  arcade 
is  directly  to  the  U.S.  Consulate— which 
med  a  plus  until  a  car  bomb  killed  12 
iple  there  on  June  14.  My  room,  per  in- 
iction,  is  on  the  Marriott's  backside,  and 
:rs  a  fine  view  of  the  nearby  Sheraton, 
;re  a  bus  containing  11  French  nationals 
:  blown  up  by  a  suicide  bomber  in  May. 
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THE  JOURNALIST 
AND  THE  TERRORIST 

By  now,  the  tragedy  of  Daniel  Pearl's 
murder  is  heartbreakingly  familiar. 
But  the  question  remains:  Why 
Danny?  The  author,  who  survived  a 
similar  experience  three  decades 
ago  in  Cambodia,  retraces 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  reporter  s 
entanglement  in  a  web  of  terror 

BY  ROBERT  SAM  ANSON 
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It  is  also  where,  according  to  a  U.S.  official, 
F.B.I,  agents  recovered  a  videotape  showing 
an  American  journalist  having  his  head  cut 
off.  His  name  was  Daniel  Pearl,  he  was  38 
years  old,  a  father-to-be,  and  South  Asia- 
bureau  chief  for  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
He  got  the  same  security  briefing  I  did. 

By  now,  the  horror  that  befell  Danny 
Pearl  is  deeply  engraved.  A  handsome 
young  man,  loved  by  everyone— "Sweetest 
guy  in  the  world,"  friends  call  him— goes 
to  a  rendezvous  he  believes  will  lead  him  to 
a  scoop.  Instead,  terrorists  are  waiting  to 
snatch  hiin  from  the  street.  They  issue  pho- 
tographs of  Danny  in  chains,  a  pistol  held 


FACES  OF  TERROR 

Top,  a  photograph  of 
Daniel  Pearl  held 
captive  in  Pakistan; 
above,  the  kidnapping's 
planner,  Ahmed 
Omar  Saeed  Sheikh, 
on  his  way  out  of  a 
Karachi  court. 


to  his  head,  and  charge 
that  he  is  a  spy  and  will 
be  executed  unless  de- 
mands are  met.  Danny's 
French  wife,  Mariane— 
six  months  pregnant 
with  their  first  child- 
appears  on  television  to 
appeal  for  his  life.  But  there  is  only  silence. 
Then,  just  when  things  are  at  their  darkest, 
the  terrorist  ringleader,  a  former  British 
public-school  boy  named  Ahmed  Omar 
Saeed  Sheikh,  is  arrested  and  says  Danny 
is  alive.  Hopes  soar  as  Pakistan's  president, 
General  Pervez  Musharraf,  predicts  his  im- 
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Just  because  you  don't  have  the  time 

to  deal  with  your  portfolio 
doesn't  mean  you  don't  care  about  it 
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There's  never  been  a  better  time 
for  the  Schwab  Advisor  Network 


Fly-fishing.  Music  recitals. 
Golfing.  Conference  calls. 
These  days  you've  got  other  things 
to  do  than  manage  your  portfolio. 
That's  where  an  independent 
Financial  Advisor  can  help. 

With  the  Schwab  Advisor 
Network^  we  can  help  you  find 
an  independent,  fee-based 
advisor  who  can  handle  the 
day-to-day  management  of 
some  or  all  of  your  portfolio  and 
can  work  with  you  to  develop 
a  personalized  financial  plan. 

Members  of  our  network  are 
hand-selected  by  Schwab,  have 
been  in  business  an  average  of 
17  years  and  manage  an  average 
of  $500  million  in  assets.*  Etch 
expert  advisor  must  meet  Schwab's 
extensive  standards.  And  since 
they  are  not  compensated  by 
commission,  they  reflect  our 
commitment  to  provide  you 
financial  advice  based  on  your 
interests.  So  the  advice  you  receive 
isn't  subject  to  the  conflicts 
of  interest  that  often  get  in  the 
way  of  traditional  brokerage 
relationships.  And  their  focus 


on  the  investor  is  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  Schwab. 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE 
INDIVIDUAL  INVESTOR 

From  day  one  at  Schwab,  the 
individual  investor  has  been  at 
the  core  of  everything  we  do. 
Today,  as  the  financial  needs  of 
many  of  our  clients  change  and 


grow  to  require  expert  portfolio 
management,  it's  important 
for  Schwab  to  provide  this 
comprehensive  service  based 
on  the  same  Schwab  values 
that  form  our  foundation. 
That's  why  we  created  the 
Schwab  Advisor  Network. 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  ADVICE 
NOT  DRIVEN  BY  COMMISSION 

The  members  of  the  Schwab 
Advisor  Network  are  paid  as 
professionals,  not  salespeople. 
They  are  not  compensated 
by  commissions.  So  the  advice 
you  receive  is  objective  and 
designed  to  fit  your  needs. 
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BROOKS  NELSON,  CFA 
NELSON  CAPITAL  MANAGEMENT,  INC. 
SCHWAB  ADVISOR  NETWORK  MEMBER 


To  learn  more  about  how 
the  Schwab  Advisor  Network 
can  help  you  find  the  right 
advisor,  call  1-800-540-9874, 
and  you  can  also  receive  our 
complimentary  brochure. 
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DISPATCHES 


minent  freedom.  But  all  that  is  released  is 
the  videotape.  "My  father's  Jewish,  my 
mother's  Jewish,  I'm  Jewish,"  it  records 
Daniel  Pearl  saying.  Then  he  is  butchered. 

We've  been  told  that  Danny  was  not  only 
a  great  reporter,  with  an  eye  for  the  offbeat 
and  the  absurd,  but  a  cautious  one— not  the 
sort  who'd  look  for  trouble.  We've  heard 
how  he  grew  up  in  suburban  Los  Angeles, 
went  to  Stanford,  and  landed  at  the  Jour- 
nal which  sent  him  to  Atlanta,  Washing- 
ton, London,  Paris,  and,  finally,  Bombay, 
a  posting  he  accepted  after  confirming  that 
there  were  venues  where  Mariane  could 
exercise  her  passion  for  salsa  dancing.  We've 
had  described  how  he  was  skeptical  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  questioning  things 
taken  for  granted,  unearthing  stories  oth- 
ers overlooked. 

He  was  working  that  way  on  his  last  sto- 
ry, an  investigation  of  the  connections  be- 
tween the  "shoe-bomber,"  Richard  C.  Reid, 
and  a  virulently  anti-Semitic  Muslim  mili- 
tant, Mubarak  Ali  Shah  Gilani,  tracing  an 
unbeaten  path  that  led  to  who  knows  where. 

The  who,  what,  when,  and  where  have 


"He  said  he  wanted  to  try 
to  understand  the  psychology 
behind  the  jihadi  groups." 


been  laid  out.  Everything  except  the  why. 
Why  did  Danny  Pearl  die?  Because  he 
was  a  Jew?  A  journalist?  An  American? 
Or  was  he  simply  in  the  wrong  place  at  the 
wrong  time? 

The  why  is  always  the  hardest  question 
for  a  journalist  to  answer,  and  it's  what 
brought  Danny  Pearl  to  Pakistan.  "I  want 
to  know  why  they  hate  us  so  much,"  he 
said.  Why  he  died  trying  to  find  out 
brought  me. 

My  qualification  is  having  been  in  a 
similar  circumstance  a  long  time 
ago— August  1970,  in  Cambodia,  to 
be  precise.  I  was  25  years  old  then,  cover- 
ing the  war  for  Time  and  feeling  invulner- 
able, a  frequent,  sometimes  fatal  journal- 
ist's malady.  The  short  of  it  is  that  I  drove 
alone  to  somewhere  I  shouldn't  have,  and 
wound  up  in  a  hole  with  the  barrel  of  an 
AK-47  pressed  to  my  forehead.  I  was  pre- 
sumed dead  for  several  weeks,  and  the 
conviction  of  my  fellows  back  in  Phnom 
Penh- just  as  it  is  among  many  today  about 
Danny  Pearl— was  that  I'd  asked  for  it. 
The  difference  is,  I  came  back. 


There  is  a  lot  else  about  Danny  and 
the  people  who  picked  him  up  that  is  dis- 
similar, but  every  reporter  has  got  to  start 
somewhere.  And  the  place  Danny  Pearl 
began,  shortly  after  9/11,  was  with  a  phone 
call  to  a  number  in  Manhattan. 

On  the  line  that  morning  was  Mansoor 
Ijaz,  founder  and  chairman  of  Crescent  In- 
vestment Management,  L.L.C.,  and  a  U.S.- 
born-and-bred  Pakistani-American  with 
unusual  friends  and  interests.  His  business 
partner  is  Lieutenant  General  James  Abra- 
hamson,  former  director  of  Ronald  Reagan's 
Star  Wars  program;  the  vice-chairman  of 
his  board,  R.  James  Woolsey,  director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  under  Bill 
Clinton.  For  a  time  Ijaz  was  also  chums 
with  Clinton  and  his  national-security  ad- 
viser Samuel  Berger.  This  came  in  handy 
in  April  1997,  when,  as  a  private  citizen, 
Ijaz  negotiated  Sudan's  counterterrorism  of- 
fer to  the  U.S.,  and  again  in  August  2000, 
when  Ijaz  had  Pakistan  and  India  on  the 
seeming  verge  of  cooling  the  Kashmir  caul- 
dron. The  deal  broke  down,  as  did  the  re- 
lationship with  the  White  House.  But  soon 
enough  Ijaz  was  back,  as  tight 
with  George  W  and  Condie  as 
he'd  been  with  Bill  and  Sandy. 
Danny  called  on  a  tip  from 
Indian  intelligence,  which  said 
Ijaz  was  wired  with  leading 
jihadis.  Figuring  that  a  promi- 
nent Pakistani-American  who 
came  recommended  by  Indi- 
an spooks  to  get  to  Muslim 
militants  must  have  been  a 
gold  mine  for  Danny,  I  did 
the  same  nine  months  later. 
Ijaz  confirmed  my  figuring. 
"He  said  he  wanted  to  try  to  understand 
the  psychology  behind  the  jihadi  groups," 
Ijaz  recalls.  "He  wanted  to  try  to  get  into 

the  mind  of  the  people  miming  the  show 

He  wanted  me  to  introduce  him  to  people 
who  could  open  doors  for  him." 
Danny's  religion  also  came  up. 
"I  said  to  him  at  one  point,  'I  presume 
from  your  name  that  you  are  Jewish.  Is 
that  correct?'  He  said,  'Yes.'  I  said,  'Well, 
you  have  to  understand  that  this  is  going 
to  be  a  huge  stumbling  block  for  you.  Be- 
cause [the  militants]  are  going  to  pick  up 
on  that  very  quickly,  and  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  is  not  viewed  as  the  voice  of  the 
Muslim  people.'" 

Danny,  who'd  reported  from  Iran  and 
Sudan  without  difficulty,  did  not  seem 
concerned,  and  Ijaz  made  introductions 
to  three  sources:  Shaheen  Sehbai,  editor 
of  The  News,  Pakistan's  largest  English- 
language  daily;  a  jihadi  activist  he  declines 
to  name;  and— most  fatefully— Khalid  Kha- 
waja,  a  Muslim  militant  and  a  onetime 
agent  with  Pakistan's  Inter-Services  Intel- 
ligence agency  (ISI)  who  counts  among 


his  very  best  friends  Osama  bin  Ladt 

In  late  September  2001,  Danny  flew 
Karachi,  a  sprawling  port  city  of  15  nu 
lion  that  is  Pakistan's  commercial  cent , 
Mariane,  who  is  a  freelance  journalist  a 
frequently  accompanied  him  on  intervie\ 
went,  too. 

"We  didn't  choose  a  profession,"  s; 
Mariane,  a  strong-minded  Buddhist  w  i 
has  been  likened  to  Yoko  Ono.  "We  did 
choose  it  for  ego  purposes  but  we  chost 
because  we  wanted  to  change  the  world. 

They  checked  into  the  Pearl  Contimj 
tal,  where  reservations  had  been  made 
them  by  Ikram  Sehgal,  proprietor  of  Pa 
Stan's  largest  security  company.  Danny  h 
called  him  before  departing  from  Bomb 
to  see  if  it  was  safe  to  bring  Mariane,  w«j 
they'd  recently  learned  was  pregnant.  S< 
gal  delivered  a  sobering  lecture  about  se> , 
rity  precautions,  and  offered  to  provi 
them  with  an  armed  guard  free  of  char 
Danny  accepted. 

I  empathized.  Compared  with  Karac 
Cambodia  seemed  a  walk  in  the  park,   j 

For  a  time  in  the  early  1990s,  violenj 
in  Karachi  was  so  endemic  that  the  aril 
took  over  for  the  cops.  When  the  trocJ 
pulled  out.  killings  started  averaging  ei| 
per  day— and  those  were  merely  the  oi 
involving  political  and  criminal  gangs. '.  | 
one  bothered  to  count  the  shootings,  boriv 
ings,  garrotings,  and  throat  slittings  betwti| 
ethnic  and  religious  groups,  much  less  v  i 
toll  racked  up  in  quotidian  armed  robber, 
home  invasions,  and  just-for-the-hell-Oi 
sniper  slayings. 

Americans  were  special  targets. 
March  1995  two  U.S.  consular  person  i 
on  their  way  to  work  were  mowed  down r 
automatic  weapons  in  an  ambush  at  a  bit 
intersection.  Two  years  later,  in  Novemi 
1997,  four  employees  of  an  American  i 
company  were  shot  dead  in  a  carbon-ca 
replay  a  few  blocks  from  the  Sheraton. 

Karachi  was  somewhat  quieter  wK 
the  Pearls  arrived— at  least,  a  loli 
magazine  was  no  longer  publishin 
foldout,  color-coded  guide  to  where  ( 
was  likeliest  to  be  bumped  off.  Americ; 
hadn't  been  murdered  in  a  while  (Si 
Muslim  physicians  were  the  victims 
jour),  but  the  US.  Consulate  was  takii 
no  chances.  Its  staff  members  were  1': 
ried  around  in  armor-plated  Chevy  &l 
urbans  driven  by  U.S.  Marines. 

Journalists  acquainting  themselves  v, 
Pakistan  usually  come  to  Karachi  last 
don't  come,  period.  I'd  resolved  to 
among  the  latter  category,  after  Bens1 
Bhutto  advised  that  Karachi  was  "so  d 
gerous."  I  changed  my  mind  after  sew ' 
weeks  testing  calmer  Pakistani  waters  i 
convincing  myself  that  former  prime  rr 
isters  don't  know  anything— typical  jc 
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'alist  thinking,  when  a  story's  good.  Dan- 
/,  however,  came  here  first.  He  was  after 
iluslim  militants,  and  Karachi  is  their 
Some.  Besides,  an  old  friend  from  the 
furnal  was  soon  to  arrive.  Her  name  was 
sra  Nomani. 

Asra,  who'd  been  at  the  Journal  since 
188,  was  a  Dow  Jones  original.  For  start- 
s,  she  was  an  Indian-born  Muslim  from 
organtown,  West  Virginia,  where  her  fa- 
er  helped  found  the  first  mosque.  And 
>rporate  America,  Asra  wasn't:  in  Janu- 
y  2000  she  took  a  leave  to  write  a  book 
iout  Tantra. 

She'd  been  conducting  her  research  from 
dia.  Shortly  after  9/11,  however,  Salon.com 
pointed  her  its  Central  Asia  correspon- 
nt  and  she  later  took  a  house  in 
irachi,  a  fact  that  almost  cer- 
nly  did  not  go  unnoticed  by 
kistan's  ISI,  which  keeps  tabs 
foreign  journalists,  particularly 
)se  from  India,  who  are  pre- 
Imed,  ipso  facto,  spies. 
Initially,  the  Pearls'  time  in  Ka- 
:hi  was  unremarkable.  They 
iched  with  News  editor  Shaheen 
hbai,  who  found  Danny  "very 
n  to  do  work"  but  with  "no 
e  how  to  go  about  it," 
J  called  on  Ikram  Seh- 
,  who  arranged  sev- 
1  appointments  to  get 
nny  grounded.  "I  liked 
fn,"  says  Sehgal.  "He 
5  very  inquisitive  and 
:nse,  you  know." 
It  showed.  Hardly  had 
nny  cleared  customs 
tn  he  was  quoting 
igal  in  a  Journal  as- 
>ment  of  Musharraf's     -  jjj 

ure  (bleak,  Sehgal 
ged).  Within  weeks, 
nny  had  dispensed 
h  his  gun-toting  chap- 
n— "this  shadow,"  he  said— and  was  in 
capital,  Islamabad,  700  miles  to  the 
th,  for  a  several-hour  session  with  Kha- 
iKhawaja. 

Chawaja  was  always  good  for  a  provoca- 
quote,  which  made  him  a  journalist  fa- 
te. "America  is  a  very  vulnerable  coun- 
'  he'd  told  CBS  in  July  2001.  "Your 
ite  House  is  the  most  vulnerable  target. 
Ivery  simple  to  just  get  it."  After  the  U.S. 
^n  bombing  Afghanistan  on  October  7, 
1,  Asra  got  a  zinger,  too:  "No  Ameri- 
is  safe  now This  is  a  lifelong  war." 

ome  dismissed  Khawaja  as  a  PR.  man. 

But  when  it  came  to  Muslim  militancy, 
1  he  was  the  real  deal,  having  acquired 
fcredentials  during  the  war  against  the 
Rets  in  Afghanistan,  where,  as  an  air- 
0;:  squadron  leader,  Khawaja  was  serving 


with  the  ISI,  which  was  distributing  C.I.A.- 
purchased  munitions  to  mujahideen.  The 
more  radically  Islamist  the  fighter,  the 
more  weapons  he  got,  including  Osama  bin 
Laden,  who  formed  an  instant  bond  with 
Khawaja.  It  deepened  when  Khawaja  was 
forced  out  of  the  ISI  in  1988  after  criticiz- 
ing military  strongman  Zia 
ul-Haq  for  not  doing  enough 
to  Islamize  Pakistan— equiv- 
alent to  questioning  the  piety 
of  the  Pope. 

But  despite  his  talk  of  bin 
Laden's  being  "a  man  like 
an  angel,"  Khawaja  was  suf- 
ficiently broad-minded  in  his 
allegiances  that  he  got  the 


"I  said,  'Danny,  you  should 
be  careful!'  He  said, 
'I  want  to  see  in  their  eyes 
why  they  hate  us.'" 


TV  show,  saying  that  bin  Laden  couldn't 
back  his  beliefs  with  Islamic  teachings.  "I 
watched  you  on  Larry  King,"  Osama  said. 
"I  want  to  tell  you  my  position." 

When  I  call  on  Mir  he  extracts  Danny's 
business  card  from  his  wallet  with  a  flourish. 
"This  is  his  memory,"  he  says.  "I  was 
aware  he's  a  Jew  and  that 
he  works  for  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  ...  but  I 
can  say  that  he  was  a  very 
good  friend  of  mine." 
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Taliban  to  agree  to  receive  Ijaz 
and  ex-C.I.A.  director  Woolsey. 

Khawaja,  in  short,  was  a 
source  to  kill  for,  and  Danny 
charmed  him.  Describing  the 
reporter  to  Ijaz  as  "competent, 
straightforward,"  and  not  given 
to  asking  "inappropriate  questions,"  Kha- 
waja agreed  to  steer  Danny  to  leading  ji- 
hadis  and  to  be  a  sounding  board  during 
his  time  in  country. 

Danny  made  another  valuable  acquain- 
tance in  Hamid  Mir,  editor  of  Islama- 
bad's Urdu-language  Daily  Ausaf  and  self- 
proclaimed  "official  biographer"  of  Osama 
bin  Laden.  In  their  last  chat,  in  early  No- 
vember, bin  Laden  had  boasted  of  pos- 
sessing chemical  and  nuclear  weapons.  But, 
according  to  Mir,  the  real  reason  for  his 
summons  was  remarks  he'd  made  on  a  U.S. 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER 

From  top:  Pearl  cruises 
with  a  friend  in  1986; 
with  Mariane  Pearl 
on  their  wedding  day, 
1999;  Karachi  police 
outside  a  house  where 
Pearl  stayed. 


He  fondles  the  card,  which  is 
worn  from  showings.  "Some  peo- 
ple accused  him  that  he  was  a  spy, 
because  the  kind  of  assignment  he 
was  doing  and  his  way  of  meeting 
/fl    with  people  and  going  after  the 
story —  I  came  on  CNN 
and  I  said,  'No,  he  was 
a  journalist  . . .  like  me. 
We  journalists  take  these 
kinds  of  risks.'" 

Mir,  a  Taliban  enthusi- 
ast, was  wary  of  Danny 
until  they  attended  an  anti- 
American  street  demon- 
stration in  November. 
Several  hundred  were  on  hand,  chanting 
denunciations  of  the  U.S.  and  fealty  to  bin 
Laden,  Danny  in  the  midst  of  them. 

"People  were  burning  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  . . .  and  I  was 
real  careful  that  I  should  not  become  a  vic- 
tim of  that  fire,"  says  Mir.  "But  he  was 
standing  right  under  the  flag.  I  said,  'Dan- 
ny, you  should  be  careful!'  He  said,  'I  want 
to  see  in  their  eyes  why  they  hate  us.'  I 
said,  'At  least  there  is  one  American  jour- 
nalist who  wants  to  find  out  the  reasons.'" 
For  all  Danny's  great  contacts,  his  sto- 
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ries  weren't  leaping  off  the  Journal's  front 
page.  While  he  was  writing  about  trading 
in  Afghan  currency,  other  correspondents 
were  packing  up  to  cover  the  war  next 
door.  But  by  late  November,  seven  jour- 
nalists had  been  killed  there.  "It's  too  dan- 
gerous," Danny  said  at  a  meal  with  other 
reporters  before  Thanksgiving.  "I  just  got 
married,  my  wife  is  pregnant,  I'm  just  not 
going  to  do  it." 

Quietly,  though,  Danny  was  onto  some- 
thing much  more  compelling  than  the  daily 
bombing  reports:  he'd  found  links  be- 
tween the  ISI  and  a  "humanitarian"  orga- 
nization accused  of  leaking  nuclear  secrets 
to  bin  Laden. 

The  group— Ummah  Tameer-e-Nau 
(U.T.N.)— was  headed  by  Dr.  Bashiruddin 
Mahmood,  former  chief  of  Pakistan's 
nuclear-power  program  and  a  key  player 
in  the  development  of  its  atomic  bomb. 
Mahmood— who'd  been  forced  out  of  his 
job  in  1998  after  U.S.  intelligence  learned 
of  his  affection  for  Muslim  extremists— ac- 
knowledged making  trips  to  Afghanistan 
as  well  as  meeting  Taliban  supreme  leader 
Mullah  Mohammad  Omar.  But  he  claimed 
that  all  they'd  discussed  was  the  building 


"He  was  a  wonderful  soul," 
a  teacher  says  of 
Sheikh.  "A  gentleman  of 
the  highest  order." 


of  a  flour  mill  in  Afghanistan.  As  for  bin 
Laden,  Mahmood  said  he  knew  him  only 
as  someone  who  "was  helping  in  different 
places,  renovating  schools,  opening  orphan 
houses,  and  [helping  with]  rehabilitation 
of  widows." 

That's  not  how  the  C.I. A.  saw  it.  Ac- 
cording to  the  agency,  Mahmood  and  an- 
other nuclear  scientist,  Chaudry  Abdul 
Majid,  met  with  bin  Laden  in  Kabul  a  few 
weeks  before  9/11 -and  not  to  talk  about 
whole-wheat  bread.  U.S.  pressure  got  the 
scientists  detained  in  late  October,  and 
they  admitted  having  provided  bin  Laden 
with  detailed  information  about  weapons 
of  mass  destruction.  But,  for  what  was 
termed  "the  best  interests  of  the  nation," 
they  were  released  in  mid-December. 

All  this  had  been  reported.  What  no 
one  had  tumbled  to,  except  for  Danny 
and  Journal  correspondent  Steve  LeVine, 
were  UT.N.'s  connections  to  top  levels  of 
Pakistan's  ISI  and  its  military.  General 
Hamid  Gul    a  former  ISI  director  with 
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pronounced  anti-American,  radically  Is- 
lamist views— identified  himself  as  UT.N.'s 
"honorary  patron"  and  said  that  he  had 
seen  Mahmood  during  his  trip  to  brief 
bin  Laden.  Danny  and  LeVine  also  dis- 
covered that  U.T.N,  listed  as  a  director  an 
active-duty  brigadier  general,  and  ran  down 
a  former  ISI  colonel  who  claimed  that  the 
agency  was  not  only  aware  of  Mahmood's 
meeting  with  bin  Laden  months  before  his 
detention  but  had  encouraged  his  Afghan 
trips. 

"It  could  be  a  big  scoop— like  your 
scoop,"  Danny  told  Mir.  But  the  Journal 
played  the  story  on  page  8  on  Christmas 
Eve  and  it  passed  without  impact. 

A  few  days  later  Danny  was  back  in 
the  paper  with  another  exclusive,  date- 
lined  Bahawalpur,  headquarters  of  Jaish- 
e-Mohammed  (one  of  the  most  violent  ji- 
hadi  groups,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best 
connected  to  the  ISI).  Jaish  had  been 
banned  by  Musharraf,  its  bank  accounts 
frozen,  and  its  founder,  Maulana  Ma- 
sood  Azhar,  placed  under  house  arrest. 
However,  Danny  later  reported  that  the 
Jaish  office  in  Bahawalpur  was  still  up 
and  running,  as  was  the  Jaish  account  at 
the  local  bank. 

If  Danny  hadn't  been  on  the 
ISI's  radarscope  before,  he  was 
now.  But  Danny  wasn't  letting  up; 
he  now  had  his  sights  set  on  the 
"shoe-bomber."  Richard  C.  Reid. 
Interest  in  the  British  ex-con 
turned  Muslim  radical  had  tailed 
off  since  December  22,  when  he 
had 'tried  to  blow  up  an  American 
Airlines  Paris-to-Miami  flight  by 
touching  a  match  to  an  explosive 
in  his  tennis  sneakers.  But  there 
remained  some  dangling  ends, 
none  more  intriguing  than  who  was  giving 
Reid  orders. 

A  story  in  the  January  6  edition  of  The 
Boston  Globe  got  Danny  on  the  case. 
It  reported  that  U.S.  officials  believed 
Reid  to  be  a  follower  of  Sheikh  Mubarak 
AH  Shah  Gilani,  a  leader  of  an  obscure 
Muslim  militant  group  named  Jamaat  ul- 
Fuqra  ("The  Impoverished").  Described  by 
the  State  Department's  1995  report  on  ter- 
rorism as  dedicated  "to  purifying  Islam 
through  violence,"  ul-Fuqra  recruited  devo- 
tees from  as  far  away  as  the  Netherlands 
and  had  sent  jihadis  into  battle  in  Kash- 
mir, Chechnya,  Bosnia,  and  Israel.  Since 
the  early  1980s,  ul-Fuqra  had  also  operated 
in  the  U.S.,  where,  under  the  name  Mus- 
lims of  America,  its  largely  black  member- 
ship lived  on  rural  communes  in  19  states, 
where  they  were  linked  to  a  variety  of  ac- 
tivities, including— according  to  authori- 
ties—money-laundering, arson,  murder,  and 
the  1993  attack  on  the  World  Trade  Cen- 


ter. Gilani -who  was  said  to  have  had  f 
wives,  two  of  them  African-American— < 
for  a  time,  based  himself  in  the  States, 
now  he  was  mostly  to  be  found  in  a  wa| 
compound  in  Lahore,  Pakistan,  wher 
Pakistani  official  said  that  one  of  his  \ 
tors  was  Richard  C.  Reid. 

The  Globe  quoted  a  Gilani  "spol 
man"  and  "friend"  as  denying  any  n 
tionship  between  the  sheikh  and  Re 
and  warning  that  further  such  accusati 
were  not  advisable.  "If  you  push  him 
he  has  no  option  but  to  declare  jihad 
America,"  said  Khalid  Khawaja.  "It 
blow  like  a  volcano." 

Danny  had  stayed  in  regular  touch  v 
friend  Khawaja  and,  after  seeing  the  Gl 
piece,  asked  if  he  could  put  him  toget 
with  Gilani.  Out  of  the  question,  Khaw 
said:  Gilani  hadn't  granted  an  interv 
in  nearly  a  decade,  and  he  certainly  wa 
going  to  give  one  now  to  an  American 
porter.  "Don't  try,"  he  warned.  "You 
not  be  able  to  do  it." 

Undeterred,  Danny  asked  his  "fixi 
an  Islamabad  reporter  named  Asif  Far* 
for  a  way  in. 

Faruqi  asked  around,  and  a  journa 
friend  told  him  about  a  man  named  "Ai' 
who  knew  another  man  named  "Chaur 
Bashir,"  who  could  lead  them  to  Gil;i 
Turned  out,  Faruqi's  friend  was  mistak 
"Arif's  real  name  was  Hashim  Qad 
and  he  was  a  jihadi  wanted  by  the  poh 
As  for  "Chaudry  Bashir,"  his  real  name  l 
Ahmed  Omar  Saeed  Sheikh. 

Like  every  reporter  in  Pakistan,  I  warj 
to  meet  the  fabled  Sheikh,  who'd  b 
described  as  well  educated,  charmi 
arrogant,  and  a  sociopath.  But  She 
wasn't  granting  interviews  just  then;i 
was  in  solitary  confinement  in  the  Kara 
Central  Jail,  a  colonial  institution  t 
would  do  well  in  a  remake  of  Michh 
Express.  I  had  to  settle  for  learning  abi 
Sheikh,  and  once  I  had.  it  was  no  myst, 
why  Danny  had  trusted  him.  I  would  h 
in  a  heartbeat. 

He  was  born  December  23,  19733 
Wanstead,  an  East  London  suburb, 
parents  had  immigrated  to  the  U.K.  ft 
a  village  outside  Lahore  five  years  befii 
and  Sheikh  was  the  eldest  of  their  th 
children.  His  sister  would  study  medid 
at  Oxford,  his  brother  law  at  Cambric: 
Sheikh's  father,  Saeed  Ahmed  Shei 
was  a  successful  businessman  who  I 
erated  enough  income  to  send  Sheikl 
the  $12,000-a-year  Forest  School,  where 
of  his  classmates  was  Nasser  Huss< 
currently  captain  of  the  British  crk 
team. 

In  1987  Saeed  Ahmed  Sheikh  mo 
the  family  to  Pakistan,  and  Sheikh,  ther 
and  on  his  way  to  being  a  burly-ches 
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six  feet  two  inches,  was  enrolled  in  Aitchi- 
son  College,  the  subcontinent's  Eton. 

He  was  a  standout  in  his  studies  and 
popular  with  his  classmates.  The  only  prob- 
lem was  that  once  a  month  or  so  there 'd 
be  a  scrap  between  an  old  boy  and  a  new, 
with  Sheikh  in  the  middle,  punching  for 
the  underdog. 

Teachers  admired  his 
spunk  and  protected  him 
from  serious  discipline.  But 
one  day  late  in  his  second 
year,  the  bully  Sheikh  took 
on  happened  to  be  the  son 
of  a  most  influential  per- 
sonage. Sheikh  broke  the 
boy's  nose,  then  presented 
himself  to  the  headmaster. 
"Sir,"  he  said,  "the  chap 
was  very  disagreeable.  I  tried  to 
control  myself  as  much  as  possible 
and  I  have  given  him  the  thrashing 
of  his  life." 

This  time,  there  was  no  saving 
Sheikh  from  expulsion.  "He  was  a 
wonderful  soul,"  a  teacher  laments. 
"A  gentleman  of  the  highest  order." 

Shipped  back  to  the  Forest 
School,  Sheikh  passed  his  A  ^h 
levels  in  1991  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  London  School  of 
Economics.  He  read  math 
and  statistics;  made  $1,500 
a  day  peddling  securities  to 
his  father's  customers;  and,  in 
1992,  the  same  year  he  re- 
ceived a  certificate  of  com- 
mendation for  leaping  to  the 
rescue  of  a  woman  who'd 
fallen  onto  the  tracks  of  the 
Underground,  was  a  member  of  the  British 
arm-wrestling  team  that  competed  in  the 
world  championships  in  Geneva.  "A  nice 
bloke,"  his  economics  tutor,  George  Payn- 
ter,  remembered  him. 


On  his  return  to  London,  Sheikh  im- 
mersed himself  in  military  theory,  dropped 
out  of  the  London  School  of  Economics, 
and  went  to  Pakistan  with  an  elaborate  plan 
for  guerrilla  operations  in  Kashmir,  includ- 
ing novel  twist  kidnappings.  A  four-star 
general  who  examined  his  scheme  was  not 
impressed,  but  the  jihadis  were.  Spotted  as 
a  comer,  he  was  dispatched  for  four 
months  of  advanced  schooling  in  the 
arts  of  ambush,  explosives,  surveil- 
lance, and  disguise. 

Again  his  skills  were  noticed,  and 
in  June  1994  he  was  invited  to  join  a 


"Kidnapping  a  journalist 
is  the  easiest  thing  to  do. 
Anybody  could  do  it." 


his  hotel  at  once  and  come  back  in  th 
morning." 

Posing  as  a  Hindu  named  "Rohit, 
Sheikh  by  and  by  rounded  up  three  Britisl 
ers  and  an  American,  and  dropped  off 
ransom  note  with  a  "rather  nice"  recef 
tionist  at  the  BBC.  "Tonight  she'll  b 
telling  the  whole  world  that  this  big,  moi  i 
strous.  terrorist-looking  chap  came  to  Ik 
in  person,"  he  wrote  in  his  diary.  "Tomo 
row,  I'll  ring  her  up  and  say,  'Actually,  m 
dear,  I'm  not  like  that  at  all.'" 

He  seemed  equally  blithe  about  his  caj 
tives,  challenging  them  to  games  of  ches 
(at  which  Sheikh  was  expert 
and  assuring  that  he  woul 
kidnap  only  people  whoi 
he  considered  intelligent  ani 
wanted  to  spend  time  with. 
At  other  moments,  Sheik 
joked  about  their  prospei 
tive  beheadings  and  rattle 
on  about  Jews'  running  th 
British  Cabinet  and  thi 
truths  to  be  had  from  reac 
ing  Mein  Kampf.  He  als 
rhapsodized  about  the  pies 
sures  of  martyrdom,  sayim 
that  holy  warriors  ejaculatei 
at  the  moment  of  death 
knowing  that  they  had  entered  heaven. 

The  bizarre  idyll  climaxed  in  late  Octobet 
1994,  when  Indian  provincial  police  raici 
ed  the  kidnappers'  hideouts.  In  the  ensuini 
gun  battles,  two  officers  and  one  of  th 
kidnappers  were  killed,  and  Sheikh  shot  v. 
the  shoulder. 

The  ISI  paid  for  a  lawyer,  but  it  didni 
do  any  good  for  Sheikh,  who  wa« 
held  without  trial  for  the  next  fiv 
years  in  a  maximum-security  prisoi 
where,  he  said,  he  had  been  beate 
and  urinated  on.  But  it  didn't  prever* 
Sheikh  from  smuggling  out  a  note  t>. 
a  favorite  Aitchison  teacher: 


THE  KIDNAPPE 
Top,  Sheikh  at  27; 
center,  the  jet  hijacked 
in  1999  by  Sheikh's 
associates  in  a 
successful  effort  to  free 
Sheikh  and  fellow 
terrorist  Maulana 
Masood  Azhar,  bottom, 
from  a  prison  in  India. 


The  first  of  several  turn- 
ing points  came  in  No- 
vember 1992.  when, 
during  the  Islamic  Society's 
"Bosnia  Week,"  Sheikh 
saw  Destruction  of  a  Na- 
tion, a  graphic,  45-minute 
documentary  on  Serb  atroc- 
ities committed  against 
Muslims.  "[It]  shook  my 
heart,"  he  wrote. 

During  the  next  Easter  holiday.  Sheikh 
joined  a  "Caravan  of  Mercy,"  taking  re- 
lief supplies  to  Bosnia.  But  in  Split,  Cro- 
atia, he  became  seriously  ill  from  the  cold 
and  was  forced  to  remain  behind.  While 
he  recuperated,  bodies  were  carted  in,  one 
of  a  13-year-old  Muslim  girl  who'd  been 
raped  and  murdered  by  Serbs.  Years  later. 
Sheikh  would  tremble  at  the  memory. 


kidnapping  plot  in  India,  where 
his  role  would  be  sweet-talking 
foreign  tourists  into  captivity.  The 
hostages  would  then  be  traded 
for  Maulana  Masood  Azhar,  a 
Harkut  ul-Ansar  leader,  and  oth- 
ers who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  India. 
There  were  miscues  from  the  start. 
Sheikh  didn't  think  much  of  his  bosses, 
and  they,  in  turn,  didn't  appreciate  his  ki- 
bitzing. They  liked  even  less  the  six-foot- 
three-inch  Israeli  tourist  Sheikh  brought 
back  to  their  hideout  as  a  proposed  first 
hostage.  "You  fool,"  one  of  them  hissed. 
"You'll  get  us  all  killed.  Take  him  back  to 


I  hope  this  letter  finds  you  soariii' 
the  heights  of  happiness. 

Living  in  the  cold,  hard  world  ( 
criminals  and  the  brutal  echelons  (t 
state  power,  a  world  of  self-interest  an 
devious  calculations  ...  I  often  wai< 
der  down  memory  lane,  seeing  with  mo» 
experienced  (hopefully  wiser)  eyes  all  thos 
people  who  gave  me  love— glowing,  unselfis: 
love.  Yes.  sir,  you  encouraged  me  so  mar 
times  and  you  stood  up  for  me  when  I  was 
hot-headed  youngster.  I  feel  indebted  to  yoi 
and  more  than  a  little  wistful. 

Sir,  if  possible,  please  do  jot  a  quick  noi 
telling  me  how  you  and  your  family  ha\ 

fared  over  the  last  few  years My  paren 

are  in  London,  busy  with  the  old  garmei 
business.  Naturally,  my  case  came  as  quite 
shock  to  them,  but  Allah  has  given  them  tr 
strength  to  cope.  They  understand  thai  th 
is  the  path  I've  chosen.  They  have  bee 
tremendously  supportive. 

Sir,  if  you  could  put  in  the  occasion; 
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prayer  for  me  that  would  be  wonderful.  I'll 
sign  off  now.  Who  knows,  perhaps  I'll  pop 
round  to  see  you  soon. 

Yours  with  affectionate  respect  . . . 

In  a  PS,  Sheikh  added,  "If  there  are  some 
spare  copies  of  the  last  few  Aitchisonians 
[the  school  magazine],  I'd  be  thrilled  to 
have  them." 

It  didn't  look  as  if  Sheikh  was  going  to  be 
"popping  round"  anywhere  but  his  cell 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  But  in  late  De- 
cember 1999,  Azhar's  terrorist  outfit— now 
renamed  Harkat  ul-Mujahadeen  seized 
an  Indian  airliner  with  155  passengers  and 
crew  aboard;  slit  the  throat  of  a  honey- 
mooning Indian  businessman;  and  de- 
manded the  release  of  Azhar,  Sheikh,  and 
another  jihadi.  After  the  plane  sat  six  days 
on  the  Kandahar  tarmac  under  the  watch- 
ful eyes  of  the  Taliban,  the  Indians  gave  in. 

Azhar  went  to  Karachi  and,  before 
10.000  howling  supporters,  called  for  the 
destruction  of  the  U.S.  and  India.  Then,  af- 
ter a  few  weeks  touring  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  ISI,  he  announced  the  forma- 
tion of  Jaish-e-Mohammed,  the  terrorist 
group  Danny  would  find  thriving  in  Ba- 
hawalpur. 

Sheikh,  for  his  part,  stayed  at  a  Kan- 
dahar guesthouse  for  several  days,  confer- 
ring with  Taliban  leader  Mullah  Muham- 
mad Omar  and  reports  had  it  Osama 
bin  Laden,  who  was  said  to  refer  to  him 
as  "my  special  son."  When  he  crossed 


"Don't  think  this  will  be 
the  end,"  read  a 
kidnappers'  note.  "It  is  a 
real  war  on  Amrikans." 


the  Pakistan  frontier  in  early  January  2000. 
an  ISI  colonel  was  waiting  to  conduct  him 
to  a  safe  house  in  Islamabad.  From  there 
he  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  re- 
united with  family. 

Relaxing  with  friends  on  his  return  to 
Lahore.  Sheikh  showed  off  his  wound 
("This  is  the  benefit  of  speaking  good  En- 
glish," he  joked),  talked  about  his  forth- 
coming marriage  ("My  wife  has  an  M.A.," 
he  bragged  about  his  bride-to-be),  and 
confessed  to  pangs  about  killing.  Poison 
was  his  instrument  of  choice  (he  demon- 
strated how  he  secreted  it  in  his  wallet), 
though,  according  to  a  U.S.  official,  he  slit 
a  throat  once  to  make  his  jihadi  bones.  As 


for  the  moral  qualms.  Sheikh  said  he  re- 
solved those  by  recalling  images  of  Kash- 
mir and  Bosnia. 

He  went  next  to  Afghanistan,  and  re- 
portedly helped  devise  a  secure,  encrypted 
Web-based  communications  system  for  al- 
Qaeda.  His  future  in  the  network  seemed 
limitless;  there  was  even  talk  of  one  day 
succeeding  bin  Laden. 

But  Sheikh  kept  running  afoul  of  supe- 
riors. Azhar  was  said  to  have  sidelined 
him  from  Jaish  after  getting  fed  up  with 
his  bragging  about  Indian  exploits.  Fol- 
lowing further  spats  with  two  other  terror- 
ist groups.  Sheikh  joined  up  with  Aftab 
Ansari,  an  Indian-born  gangster. 

By  August  2001,  Sheikh's  activities  had 
come  to  the  attention  of  British  intelligence, 
who  asked  their  Indian  counterparts  to  help 
apprehend  him. 

Then  came  9/11.  Tracing  the  hijackers' 
funding,  investigators  discovered  that 
in  the  weeks  before  the  Trade  Center 
attack  someone  using  the  alias  Mustafa 
Muhammad  Ahmad  had  wired  more 
than  $100,000  to  hijacking  ringleader 
Mohammed  Atta.  On  October  6,  CNN 
reported  that  the  U.S.  had  decided  that 
Mustafa  Muhammad  Ahmad  and  Sheikh 
were  one  and  the  same.  Not  much  later 
the  U.S.  asked  Pakistan  to  extradite  him 
for  the  1994  kidnapping. 

With  recruits  picked  up  from  other  ji- 
hadi groups.  Sheikh  and  Ansari.  meanwhile, 
were  mounting  their  first  big  operation, 
the  October  1  suicide  truck-bomb 
attack  on  the  Kashmir  assembly. 
which  left  38  dead.  On  December 
13  they  struck  again,  with  a  shoot- 
ing and  grenade  assault  on  the 
Parliament  building  in  New  Delhi. 
That  incident— which  India  charged 
was  staged  at  the  direction  of  the 
ISI -claimed  14  lives  and  prompt- 
ed India  to  mass  half  a  million 
troops  on  the  Pakistan  border. 
Sheikh  was  in  the  midst  of  plan- 
ning yet  another  operation  -a  drive- 
by  shoot-up  of  the  American  Cen- 
ter in  Calcutta  on  January  22,  in  which 
five  guards  were  killed-  when  Danny  Pearl 
dropped  into  his  lap. 

"We  had  nothing  personal  against  Dan- 
iel," Sheikh  would  later  say.  "Because  of  his 
hyperactivity,  he  caught  our  interest." 

Danny  had  been  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, an  American  Jewish  reporter 
who  lived  in  India,  asking  inconve- 
nient questions.  But  his  quest  for  a  big 
score  finally  seemed  within  reach.  Come 
to  Room  411  of  the  Akbar  International 
Hotel  in  Rawalpindi  on  January  11,  he 
was  told;  "Bashir"  would  be  waiting. 
They  talked  for  three  hours.  "It  was  a 


great  meeting,"  said  Sheikh,  who  sha\ : 
his  beard  and  donned  sunglasses  for  t 
occasion.  "We  ordered  cold  coffee  a  | 
club  sandwiches  and  had  great  chitchat 

But  chitchat  is  all  it  was.  Not  want]  I 
to  seem  too  eager.  Sheikh  stressed  tl 
Gilani  was  a  busy  man;  he'd  have 
weigh  the  question  carefully.  "I  ne^ 
asked  Daniel  to  do  anything,"  Sheikh  la 
told  his  interrogators.  "It  was  always  h 
insisting."  At  the  end  of  the  meeting,  D; 
ny  said  he'd  send  along  some  examples 
his  work,  and  "Bashir"  promised  to  ke 
him  updated  via  E-mail. 

Danny  and  Mariane  then  departed 
Peshawar-  Dodge  City,  except  with  Kala 
nikovs  instead  of  six-guns.  But,  accordi 
to  Rahimullah  Yusufzai,  the  local  strinj 
for  the  BBC  and  Time,  the  only  thing  tl 
bothered  Danny  was  the  difficulty  in  ga 
ering  information. 

"He  said  he  would  be  keen  to  mi 
anybody  from  Taliban  or  al-Qaeda,"  Yus 
zai  recalls.  "I  said,  'They  may  be  hei 
but  [it]  is  impossible  for  you  to  meet  the 
or  me  to  meet  them.  They  are  all  want 
and  they  would  like  to  stay  quiet.  Esj 
cially  they  won't  be  meeting  an  Americ 
journalist.' 

"I  told  him,  'If  you  try  too  hard,* 
could  be  risky.'  But  he  was  very  focust 
He  was  so  persistent  in  meeting  eve/ 
body  who  could  have  helped  him  in  ti 
story.  He  was  after  something  and 
wanted  it." 

A  Journal  reporter's  need  for  a  replai 
ment  computer  gave  Danny  more  reas 
than  ever  to  get  it. 

The  reporter,  Moscow  corresponds 
Alan  Cullison,  had  had  his  smashed  in  I: 
November,  when  his  car  rolled  over  wlv 
crossing  the  Hindu  Kush.  On  his  arrival 
Kabul,  a  shopkeeper  offered  to  sell  hirr 
used  IBM  desktop  and  a  Compaq  lapti 
for  $4,000.  Too  steep,  New  York  sa< 
bargain  him  down.  Cullison  did,  and  p< 
$1,100  for  two  machines  that— in  a  billid 
to-one  shot  -turned  out  to  have  been 
covered  from  the  bombed  headquarters- 
Mohammed  Atef.  Osama  bin  Lade 
abruptly  deceased  military  strategist. 

Cullison  couldn't  get  past  the  Compa: 
encryption  scheme,  but  on  the  IBM's  hi 
drive  he  found  a  treasure  trove  of  al-Qae 
materials-at  least  1,750  files,  recordi 
four  years'  worth  of  terrorist  doings. 

Fearing  lives  might  be  at  stake,  the  Jo 
nal  turned  over  the  material  to  the  Defer 
Department  and  the  C.I.A.  for  review.  T 
spooks  did  their  screening,  and  the  fi 
Journal  report  about  the  documents  frc 
the  IBM  machine  appeared  December 
But  the  Compaq  laptop  was  much  hare 
to  crack,  and  it  wasn't  until  January  16  tl 
the  Journal  was  able  to  publish  the  resul 
For  Danny,  it  was  worth  the  wait.  On  1 1 
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hard  drive  was  the  itinerary  of  a  target- 
scouting  expedition  by  a  terrorist  referred 
to  as  "brother  Abdul  Ra'uff."  It  matched  to 
a  T  the  pre-9/11  travels  of  Richard  C.  Reid. 

There  was  more  good  news  the  same 
day,  with  the  arrival  of  an  E-mail  from 
"Bashir,"  using  an  address  that  showed 
Sheikh"s  sense  of  humor:  Nobadmashi® 
yahoo.com-  -Urdu  for  "no  rascality." 

He  reported  that  he*d  forwarded  Danny "s 
articles  to  Gilani  and  apologized  for  not 
having  contacted  him  sooner.  "I  was  pre- 
occupied with  looking  after  my  wife  who 
has  been  ill."  Sheikh  said.  "[She]  is  back 
from  the  hospital  and  the  whole  experience 
was  a  real  eye-opener.  Poor  people  who 
fall  ill  here  and  have  to  go  to  hospital  have 
a  really  miserable  and  harassing  time.  Please 
pray  for  her  health." 

Having  tugged  at  Danny's  heartstrings 
with  a  phony  story  about  his  wife. 
Sheikh  set  the  hook  deeper  three 
days  later  with  an  E-mail  saying  that  Gi- 
lani was  looking  forward  to  a  get-together. 


"He  was  a  very  docile  person, 
quiet,  humble.  Not  a 
person  who  would  go  out  and 
take  risks  in  reporting." 


However,  he  was  currently  in  Karachi  and 
wouldn't  be  returning  for  "a  number  of 
days."  "Bashir"  gave  Danny  a  choice:  wait 
for  Gilani's  return,  or  send  E-mail  ques- 
tions, which  he'd  relay  to  Gilani's  secretary. 
"If  Karachi  is  your  program."  Sheikh  said, 
"you  are  welcome  to  meet  him  there." 

Danny  chose  the  Karachi  meeting,  as 
Sheikh-  who  understood  reporters -must 
have  known  he  would.  Before  catching  the 
Pakistan  International  Airlines  flight  south, 
Danny  E-mailed  him  his  plans,  along  with 
something  that  Sheikh  didn't  know:  on  Jan- 
uary 24,  he  and  Mariane  would  be  leav- 
ing for  Dubai  and  from  there  transiting  to 
Bombay. 

Friends  had  been  urging  Danny  to  take 
a  break,  and  though  another  tour  of  Paki- 
stan was  planned,  it  wouldn't  be  for  an  in- 
definite while.  If  Danny  was  going  to  get 
Gilani.  he  had  to  get  him  now. 

There  was  another  story  he  wanted  to 
try  to  cram  in:  a  piece  on  Karachi  under- 
world boss  Dawood  Ibrahim,  an  Indian- 
born  Muslim  terrorist  who  enjoyed  the 
patronage  and  protection  of  the  ISI.  In 
mid-January,  while  waiting  for  "Bashir" "s 


next  missive,  Danny  called  Ikram  Sehgal 
for  leads. 

"I  hadn't  heard  from  him  in  weeks," 
Sehgal  recalls,  sipping  tea  in  his  cluttered 
office.  "I  think  Danny  got  more  and 
more  confident.  This  was  the  biggest 
thing  that  hit  him.  He  was  suddenly  hav- 
ing access  and  chasing  down  an  area 
where  he  had  no  expertise."  He  stirs  the 
heat  from  his  cup.  "I  mean,  Danny  just 
didn't  have  it. 

"He  asked  if  I  had  any  contacts  with 
the  local  Mafia.  I  said.  'Danny,  the  Mafia 
head  here  doesn't  function  the  way  you 
think  Mafias  do.  This  is  not  something  out 
of  The  Godfather.  I  know  the  direction 
you're  going  in.  Don't  do  this!  Forget  it!  If 
you  want  to  know  something,  come  over 
and  we'll  talk,  not  on  the  telephone.'" 

Sehgal's  phone  rings,  as  it  has  constantly 
since  March  17,  when  militants  attacked  a 
church  in  Islamabad,  killing  U.S.  Embassy 
employee  Barbara  Green  and  her  17-year- 
old  daughter,  Kristen  Wormsley.  Sehgal  is 
now  providing  protection  for  every  Christian 
church  in  the  country  gratis. 
"I  found  him  a  little 
naive,"  Sehgal  goes  on.  "I 
would  tell  him.  'Danny, 
stick  by  the  rules.  Anybody 
you  want  to  meet,  meet  him 
in  a  public  place.  Don't  get 
into  cars.  Anyone  could 
pick  you  up."  He  would  al- 
ways say,  'Yes,  you're  right, 
Ikram,  I  ought  to  do  that.' 
But  you  always  had  the  feel- 
*ing  that  what  he  was  saying 
was  perfunctory." 
"Bashir"  checked  in  again  on  Sunday. 
January  20,  saying  that  Gilani  would  be 
available  that  coming  Tuesday  or  Wednes- 
day. Sheikh  said  he'd  forward  the  phone 
number  of  a  Gilani  mureed  (follower),  who 
would  escort  him  to  the  meeting. 

"It  is  sad  that  you  are  leaving  Pakistan 
so  soon,"  Sheikh  wrote.  "I  hope  you  have 
enjoyed  your  stay." 

The  next  day,  Danny  and  Mariane 
learned  that  their  baby  would  be  a  boy. 
They  decided  to  call  him  Adam,  a  name 
that  resonates  with  both  Muslim  and  Jew. 


Wednesday,  January  23,  was  going  to 
be  busy  for  Danny.  Asra  was  host- 
ing a  farewell  dinner  party  for  him 
that  night;  he  wanted  to  check  out  a  cyber 
cafe  to  see  if  it  was  where  a  message  was 
sent  to  Richard  Reid  instructing  him  to 
board  the  next  Paris-Miami  flight;  he  had 
an  appointment  to  see  Randall  Bennett, 
the  U.S.  Consulate's  regional  security  offi- 
cer, at  2:30,  and  another  to  see  Jamil 
Yusuf,  head  of  Karachi's  Citizens  Police 
Liaison  Committee,  at  5:45.  And  then 
there  was  Gilani.  "Bashir"  by  now  had 


told  him  that  "Imtiaz  Siddiqi"  was  tl| 
mureed  who'd  lead  him  to  Gilani.  Bl 
Danny  had  yet  to  hear  from  him.  Nor  d  | 
he  know  that  Siddiqi's  real  name  w  j 
Mansur  Hasnain  and  that  he'd  been  one 
the  Indian  Airlines  hijackers  who'd  frei 
Sheikh  in  1999. 

Danny  phoned  his  fixer  in  Islamabad,  i 

"Give  me  a  quick  reply,"  he  said.  "Is 
safe  to  see  Gilani?" 

Asif  assured  him  it  was;  Gilani  wasi< 
public  figure. 

Danny  set  off  on  his  rounds.  Mariar 
who  was  to  have  come  along,  wasn't  fe 
ing  well  and  stayed  at  Asra's. 

He  had  a  good  session  with  Bennett 
the  consulate,  but  the  cyber  cafe  wasi 
bust;  it  didn't  have  the  technology  to  tra 
who'd  sent  the  E-mail  to  Reid.  On  the  w 
to  Yusuf's  office,  Danny  called  the  Dc 
Jones  bureau  to  ask  the  resident  con 
spondent.  Saaed  Azhari,  to  set  up  a  fir 
appointment  for  him  the  next  mornfn 
Azhari,  who  couldn't  fathom  why  Dan 
chanced  taking  cabs  everywhere,  rath 
than  using  a  hired  car  and  regular  driv 
like  other  correspondents,  said  there  w 
something  Danny  ought  to  know:  Ghula 
Hasnain,  the  Karachi  Time  stringer,  h 
gone  missing  the  day  before.  Guessing  w* 
the  ISI  had  picked  him  up  because  of 
expose  he  had  written  on  Dawood  Ibrah 
for  a  Pakistani  monthly. 

Danny  seemed  unworried,  and  a  fi 
minutes  later  he  was  at  the  Citizens  Poli 
Liaison  Committee  building,  talking  to  } 
suf,  a  former  businessman  who'd  becoi 
a  renowned  crime-fighter. 

On  the  afternoon  I  catch  up  to  hirf 
Yusuf— who  played  a  key  role  t 
catching  Danny's  killers— is  bemo;. 
ing  his  trouble  in  getting  warrants  for  r 
ber  searches.  "Judges  do  not  understai 
Yahoo  is  not  a  human  being,"  he  sa; 
shaking  his  head.  He  then  describes  Itl 
last  meeting  with  a  reporter  of  whom  n 
was  very  fond. 

"He  asked  me  about  Gilani,  and  I  sa* 
'I  never  heard  of  him.  I  don't  think  a 
of  people  have  heard  of  him  in  this  cow 
try.'  Then  he  told  me  about  this  Rich; 
Reid  thing.  I  joked  with  him:  I  said,  'D; 
ny,  do  something  else.  The  guy  is  caug' 
He  is  with  the  F.B.I.  Why  waste  time?' 

"[When]  he  was  sitting  here,  he  got  ti 
phone  calls.  He  said,  'Yes,'  he  is  comi 
there  at  seven  o'clock,  somewhere  close  by 
did  not  know  what  was  happening.  He  < 
not  tell  me  who  he  was  going  to  meet. 

"I  advised  him,  'You  cannot  go  a 
meet  strangers.'  It's  just  like  me  going  ii 
New  York  and  trying  to  meet  the  Mat 
then  complaining  to  the  world  I  got ; 
ducted.  You  don't  do  those  things. 

"He  was  a  very  docile  person,  quic1 
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=  umble.  Not  a  person  who  would  go  out 
ind  take  risks  in  reporting.  That  is  what 
urprised  me —  [How]  he  came  and  sat 
ere  for  an  hour  and  then  went  to  that  stu- 
id  appointment  of  his  without  telling  us." 

Yusuf  looks  out  the  window  down  to 
'here  the  security  car  he  has  had  to  hire 
>  trail  him  is  waiting. 

"Kidnapping  a  journalist  is  the  easi- 
st  thing  you  can  do,"  he  says.  "They 

re  hungry  for  information Anybody 

)uld  do  it." 

Danny's  caller  was  the  mureed  he  knew 
;  Siddiqi.  saying  to  meet  him  at  the  Vil- 
ge  Garden  Restaurant,  next  to  the  Metro- 
Die  Hotel,  a  mile  or  so  away.  In  the  cab 
!i  the  way  over,  Danny  phoned  Mariane, 


Whatever  I  have  done,  right 
jor  wrong,  I  have  my  reasons, 
and  I  confess,"  Sheikh 
old  the  magistrate. 


[ling  her  where  he  was  going  and 
I  start  the  party  without  him.  He'd 
back  around  eight. 

■  he  hour  came  and  went  without 
i  any  sign  of  Danny,  but  initially 
|    his  absence  wasn't  cause  for 

ncern.  Pakistanis  are  famously  so- 
wble— Gilani  may  have  insisted  on 
fving  dinner,  and  the  talk  may 

\e  run  on,  as  interviews  with  Mus- 
|p  militants  tended  to.  But  mid- 
pht  passed  with  no  word  from 
Inny,  who  also  wasn't  answering 
I  cell  phone. 

jlNow  truly  worried,  Asra  phoned 
Inny's  boss,  foreign  editor  John  Bussey, 
■the  Journal's  headquarters  in  South 
linswick,  New  Jersey,  where  it  was  late 
fcmoon.  Bussey  told  her  that  he'd  alert 
t;  State  Department. 
■Asra  phoned  Khawaja,  thinking  he 
l|uld  know  whether  Danny  actually  had 
meeting.  But  Khawaja  said  he'd  never 
Bird  of  any  meeting  with  Gilani. 
LThe  police  arrived  shortly  thereafter, 
m  Asra  phoned  Khawaja  again,  this 
Re  with  an  officer  on  the  line.  He  asked 
it  Khawaja  put  them  in  touch  with  Gi- 
m  as  soon  as  possible.  Then  Asra  read 

C'Bashir'"s  and  "Siddiqi"'s  cell-phone 
Bnbers.  Khawaja  didn't  recognize  either 
fl|hem. 

|3y  the  time  the  flight  to  Dubai  left  the 
n.t  afternoon,  the  story  of  Danny  Pearl's 


disappearance  was  moving  over  the  wires. 
No  one  was  using  the  word  ""kidnapping" 
yet,  but  that  was  the  suspicion.  It  was  con- 
firmed early  Sunday  morning,  local  time, 
by  E-mails  to  The  New  York  Times,  The 
Washington  Post,  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
and  two  Pakistani  news  organizations.  At- 
tached were  four  photographs  of  Danny 
in  captivity,  one  showing  a  9-mm.  pistol 
pointed  at  his  head  and  a  message  in  En- 
glish and  Urdu  announcing  the  capture 
of  "CIA  officer  Daniel  Pearl  who  was 
posing  as  a  journalist  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal." 

The  note  demanded  that  the  U.S.  hand 
over  F-16  aircraft,  whose  delivery  to  Paki- 
stan had  been  frozen  by  1990  nuclear 
sanctions;  that  Pakistanis  de- 
tained for  questioning  by  the 
F.B.I,  over  the  9/11  attacks 
be  given  access  to  lawyers 
and  allowed  to  see  their  fam- 
ilies; that  Pakistani  nationals 
held  at  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba,  be  returned  to  their 


homeland  to  stand  trial;  and 
that  the  Taliban's  ambas- 
sador to  Pakistan,  now  held 
in  Afghanistan,  be  returned 
to  Pakistan. 

Of  Danny,  the  note  said,  "Unfortunate- 
ly, he  is  at  present  being  kept  in  very  in- 
human circumstances  quite  similar  in  fact 
to  the  way  that  Pakistanis  and  nationals 
of  other  sovereign  countries  are  being 
kept  in  Cuba  by  the  American  Army.  If 
the  Americans  keep  our  countrymen  in 
better  conditions  we  will  better  the  condi- 
tions of  Mr.  Pearl  and  the  other  Ameri- 
cans that  we  capture." 

Sent  on  the  account  of  kidnapperguy® 
hotmail.com,  the  message  was  signed.  "The 
National  Movement  for  the  Restoration  of 
Pakistani  Sovereignty." 


Police  had  never  heard  of  the  group, 
but  the  name  sounded  a  gong  at  the 
Islamabad  bureau  of  the  BBC,  which 
in  late  October  had  received  a  package 
from  the  "National  Youth  Movement  for 
the  Sovereignty  of  Pakistan."  Inside  were 
an  unplayable  videocassette  and  a  com- 
puter printout  announcing  the  capture  of 
an  alleged  C.I. A.  operative,  "one  Joshua 
Weinstein,  alias  Martin  Johnson,  an  Amer- 
ican national  and  a  resident  of  Califor- 
nia." Also  enclosed  was  a  photograph  of 
a  male  Caucasian  in  his  30s.  Flanked  by 
two  robed  and  hooded  men  aiming  AK- 
47s  at  his  head,  he  was  holding  up  a 
Pakistani  newspaper  showing  the  date  of 
his  abduction— just  as  Danny  would 
months  later. 

U.S.  Embassy  officials  said  at  the  time 
that  no  one  named  Joshua  Weinstein  or 
Martin  Johnson  had  either  come  to  Paki- 
stan or  been  reported  missing,  and  that 
the  letter  was  a  hoax.  When  local  police 
agencies  and  other  Western  embassies 
said  the  same,  the  BBC  let  it  drop.  But 
the  release  of  the  virtually  identical 
Pearl  materials  got  the  BBC  check- 
ing again  with  American  diplomats. 
Was  the  first  "kidnapping"  truly  a 
hoax?  Why  so  many  similarities  be- 
tween the  October  episode  and 
Pearl's  abduction?  The  response  was 
a  studied  silence. 

Police,  meanwhile,  were  focus- 
ing their  suspicions  on  Harkat  ul- 
Mujahedeen,  the  terrorist  group  that 
had  hijacked  the  airliner  to  free 
Sheikh  and  Azhar.  With  a  number 
of  its  members  killed  by  U.S.  air 
strikes,  Harkat  ul-Mujahedeen  had 
the  motive,  as  well  as  the  M.O., 
its  predecessor  group,  Harkat  ul- 
Ansar.  being  thought  responsible 
for  the  kidnapping  and  pre- 
sumed murder  of  a  group 
of  backpackers  in  India  in 
1995. 

Trouble  was,  this  didn't 
have  the  feel  of  a  jihadi  op- 
eration. Where  were  the  al- 
laliu  ahkbars  in  the  note? 
The  riffs  about  Palestine  and 
infidels  and  Western  demons?  There  wasn't 
even  a  mention  of  "Zionist  conspiracy."  In- 
stead, the  demands  read  like  an  A.C.L.U 
press  release.  The  English  was  too  good, 
too.  Usage,  spelling,  and  grammar  were 
virtually  perfect,  and  the  few  errors  seemed 
deliberate,  as  if  the  writer  was  trying  to 
hide  his  education.  Jihadis  didn't  have 
to  feign  lack  of  schooling;  most  were  il- 
literate. 

One  investigator,  inspired,  typed  "foreign," 
"kidnapper,"  and  "suspect"  onto  Google 
.com  and  clicked  search.  The  first  listing 
that  popped  up  was  "Omar  Saeed  Sheikh." 
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No  one  believed  it;  couldn't  be  that  easy. 

Within  days,  the  elite  Criminal  Investi- 
gation Division  determined  the  true  identi- 
ty of  "Arif "  and  raided  his  house— where 
they  found  relatives  in  the  midst  of  a  Mus- 
lim prayer  service  for  the  dead.  "Arif" 
had  been  killed  fighting  the  Americans  in 
Afghanistan,  they  claimed.  No  one  be- 
lieved that  either,  and  a  nationwide  man- 
hunt got  under  way. 

The  Journal,  meanwhile,  was  mov- 
ing on  several  fronts.  Managing  editor 


under  American  military  might,"  Khan 
quoted  "a  senior  Pakistani  official"  as 
saying. 

Having  let  the  religious  cat  out  of  the 
bag,  Khan— who  doubles  as  a  special  cor- 
respondent for  The  Washington  Post— re- 
vealed Danny's  relationship  with  Asra  No- 
mani,  whom  he  claimed— falsely— Danny 
had  imported  from  India  to  be  "his  full 
time  assistant." 

"Officials  are  also  guessing,  rather 
loudly,  as  to  why  Pearl  decided  to  bring  in 
an   Indian  journalist,"   Khan   wrote. 


"I  would  tell  him,  'Danny . . . 
don't  get  into  cars. 
Anyone  could  pick  you  up." 


Allah  is  with  us  and  will  protect  us. 

We  had  given  our  demands  and  if  u  vl 
not  then  "we"  will  act  and  the  Amrika 
will  get  teir  part  what  they  deserve.  Do 
think  this  will  be  the  end,  it  is  the  beggini 
and  it  is  a  real  war  on  Amrikans.  Amrikf 
will  get  the  taste  of  death  and  destructic 
what  we  had  got  in  Afg  and  Pak.Inshallal 


THE  FALLOUT 

Top,  Pakistani  president 
Pervez  Musharraf  and 
George  W.  Bush  at  their 
joint  White  House  press 
conference;  above, 
Mariane  Pearl  on  CNN's 
Larry  King  Live,  March  19. 


Paul  Steiger  issued  a  state- 
ment that  Danny  was  not 
now  nor  ever  had  been  an 
employee  of  any  agency  of 
the  U.S.  government,  and  the 
C.I. A.  broke  long-standing 
policy  to  say  the  ;same.  For- 
eign editor  Bussey  and  cor- 
respondent Steve  LeVine 
flew  in  to  shepherd  Mariane, 
whose  Buddhist  group  was 
chanting  a  mantra  for 
Danny.  A  media  strate- 
gy was  devised.  Mariane 
made  herself  available 
for  interviews,  but  only 
to  outlets  that  had  Pa- 
kistan reach,  such  as 
CNN  and  the  BBC. 
Questions  about  what 
story  Danny  was  work- 
ing on  were  deflected,  lest  the  truth  cause 
him  harm.  Finally,  a  confidential  appeal 
was  made  to  major  U.S.  media  organiza- 
tions to  not  disclose  that  Danny's  parents 
were  Israeli.  All  agreed. 

But  on  January  30,  Danny's  Jewishness 
leaked.  In  a  story  in  The  News,  Kamran 
Khan,  the  paper's  chief  investigative  re- 
porter, wrote  that  "some  Pakistani  security 
officials— not  familiar  with  the  worth  of 
solid  investigative  reporting  in  the  interna- 
tional media— are  privately  searching  for 
answers  as  to  why  a  Jewish  American  re- 
porter was  exceeding  'his  limits'  to  investi- 
gate [a]  Pakistani  religious  group." 

"An  India  based  Jewish  reporter  serv- 
ing a  largely  Jewish  media  organisation 
should  have  known  the  hazards  of  expos- 
ing himself  to  radical  Islamic  groups,  par- 
ticularly those  who  recently  got  crushed 


A 


"[They  are]  also  intrigued  as 
to  why  an  American  newspa- 
per reporter  based  in  [Bom- 
bay] would  also  establish  a 
full  time  residence  in  Karachi 
by  renting  a  residence." 

Khan's  revelations  stunned 
colleagues.  But  there  was  no  wondering 
about  the  source  of  his  information:  he 
was  well  known  for  his  contacts  at  the 
highest  levels  of  the  ISI. 

The  same  morning  Khan's  story  ap- 
peared, the  kidnappers  released  a 
second  note,  changing  Danny's  sup- 
posed spying  affiliation  from  the  C.I. A. 
to  the  Mossad,  the  Israeli  intelligence 
service. 

The  language  that  followed  differed 
radically  from  the  first  note: 

U  cannot  fool  us  and  find  us.  We  are  in- 
side seas, oceans, hills, grave  yards,  every 
where. 

We  give  u  1  more  day  if  America  will  not 
meet  our  demands  we  will  kill  Daniel.  Then 
this  cycle  will  continue  and  no  American 
journalist  could  enter  Pakistan. 


This  did  not  sound  like  Sheikh— and 
wasn't.  A  note  later  found  on  his  comp 
er  read,  "We  have  investigated  and  fou 
that  Daniel  Pearl  does  not  work  for  t 
CIA.  Therefore,  we  are  releasing  him  i 
conditionally." 

Having  lured  Danny,  Shei 
had  ceased  calling  the  sho 
Danny's  fate  was  now  in  t 
hands  of  more  murdero 
others. 

Investigators,  however,  wi 
still  concentrating  on  Gila 
who  turned  himself  in  on  Ji 
uary  30,  protesting  his  ini 
cence  and  ticking  off  t 
names  of  more  than  a  doz 
senior  and  retired  officials  who  woi 
vouch  for  his  services  to  state  security. 

After  interrogating  Khawaja— w> 
backed  Gilani's  story— police  began  h 
ing  second  thoughts.  Ul-Fuqra  had  ne\ 
been  involved  with  violence  in  Pakist* 
and  indeed  had  become  so  inactive  of  1 
the  State  Department  had  dropped 
from  the  terrorist  list.  Someone  had  I 
Gilani  up.  But  who? 

In  Karachi,  a  newly  arrived  contingt| 
of  F.B.I,  men  were  tracing  the  soun 
of  the  kidnappers'  E-mails,  while  Yusu 
Citizens  Police  Liaison  Committee  v 
manually  sorting  the  connections  amci 
23,500  telephone  calls.  The  effort  paid  i 
with  the  identification  of  Fahad  Nasea 
an  employee  of  a  cyber  cafe,  as  the  semi 
of  the  E-mails  and  the  linking  of  his  phd 
calls  to  two  other  conspirators. 

The  police  moved  just  after  dark,  hei 
ing  off  in  unmarked  vans  to  grab  Fah;l 
If  Pakistani  interrogation  methods  \ 
their  usual  brutal  efficacy,  Fahad  won 
quickly  lead  them  to  the  second  kidn.' 
per,  who— likewise  persuaded— would  1< 
them  to  the  third,  who  would  rapidly 
cide  that  giving  up  the  boss  was  in : 
best  interest.  When  they  got  him,  thei 
have  Danny.  It  all  had  to  be  pulled  off 
morning  prayers  at  the  mosque.  After  tl 
everyone  in  town  would  know. 

Stops  one,  two,  and  three  yielded ' 
desired  results.  But  they  were  stymied 
four.  They  had  the  ringleader's  nar 
his  phone  number,  his  uncle's  Karai 
address— before  sunup,  they  even  had 
uncle,  cousin,  and  aunt  in  custody.  1 
aunt  placed  a  call  to  his  cell  phone,  b 
ging  him  to  surrender.  Then  the  lead  c 
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"Frankie  is  the 
ly  one  who  takes 
me  seriously." 

— Tracey  Ullman 


\ 


Sophisticated  food  for  sophisticated  dogs" 


DISPATCHES 


cer  came  on  the  line.  "The  game's  up, 
Sheikh,"  he  said.  The  answer  was  a  click. 

For  days,  nothing  more  happened. 
Sheikh  appeared  to  have  vanished,  and 
there  were  no  further  messages  from  the 
kidnappers.  Fake  messages,  though,  were 
cascading  in,  including  one  which  said 
that  Danny's  body  could  be  found  in  a 
Karachi  cemetery.  Three-hundred-plus 
cemeteries  were  scoured;  no  body.  But  a 
fresh  corpse  was  found  in  a  vacant  lot 
near  the  airport.  Though  the  face  had  been 
rendered  unrecognizable  by  a  bullet,  to 
Randall  Bennett,  who'd  been  summoned 
to  the  morgue,  the  vic- 
tim seemed  the  right 
age,  skin  color,  and 
body  type.  But  some- 
thing was  odd  about 
the  mouth;  ever  so 
slightly,  it  seemed  puffy. 

"Roll  back  his  lips," 
Bennett  asked.  He  let 
out  a  breath  at  the  sight  of 
metal.  Danny  had  smiled 
often  during  their  meeting; 
Bennett  knew  he  didn't 
wear  braces. 


IN  CUSTODY 

Police  escort  Sheikh 
through  Karachi, 
March  22,  on 
the  way  to  an  anti- 
terrorism court. 


He  said  his  prayers  and  made  his  ablutions, 
and  then  he  told  them  nearly  everything. 

He'd  learned  that  Danny  had  been 
killed,  he  said,  when  he  called  "Siddiqi" 
from  Lahore,  February  5,  and  ordered, 
"Shift  the  patient  to  the  doctor"— a  pre- 
arranged code  for  Danny  to  be  released. 
"Siddiqi"  replied,  "Dad  has  expired.  We 
have  done  the  scan  and  completed  the  X 
rays  and  postmortem"— meaning  that 
Danny  had  been  videotaped  and  buried. 
As  he  understood  it,  Sheikh  said,  Danny 
had  been  shot  while  trying  to  escape. 
Where  the  videotape  was  or  what  was  on 

it,  he  said  he  didn't  know. 

The  sole  subject  he  refused  to 

discuss  was  the  week  he  had  spent 

with  his  ISI  handlers. 

"I  know  people  in  the  govern- 


On  his  way  to  visit 
George  W  Bush,  Gen- 
eral Musharraf— who 
was  now  blaming  India  for 
the  abduction  assured  the 
world  that  all  would  be  well. 
The  case  had  been  cracked; 
Danny's  release  was  expected 
any  minute. 

February  14,  Sheikh  made  a  liar  out 
of  him. 

According  to  the  police,  he'd  been 
captured  in  a  daring  raid  in  Lahore 
two  days  before.  The  truth  was  that 
he'd  been  turned  over  by  Brigadier 
Ejaz  Shah,  home  secretary  of  Punjab 
and  formerly  a  hard-line  officer  of  the 
ISI.  Sheikh  had  turned  himself  over 
to  Shah  February  5,  and  for  a  week  it  had 
been  hidden  from  the  police.  "Whatever  I 
have  done,  right  or  wrong,  I  have  my  rea- 
sons, and  I  confess,"  Sheikh  said  when  he 
was  brought  before  a  magistrate.  "As  far 
as  I  understand,  Daniel  Pearl  is  dead." 

Police  interrogated  him  for  a  week,  a 
silent  ISI  man  always  present,  but  got  lit- 
tle else.  "You  are  my  Pakistani  and  Mus- 
lim brothers,"  he  said.  "You  can't  be  as 
cruel  as  Hindu  policemen  were  with  me 
in  India." 

Then,  one  day,  the  lead  investigator— 
the  officer  who'd  said,  "Your  game  is  up. 
Sheikh"— visited  his  cell.  They  discussed 
the  Koran,  and  the  investigator  said, 
"Show  me  in  the  Koran  where  it  says  you 
can  lie." 

"Give  me  half  an  hour,"  said  Sheikh. 


"We  had  nothing 
personal  against  Daniel," 
Omar  Sheikh  said. 


ment  and  they  know  me  and  my  work" 
was  all  he'd  say. 

A  week  later  the  videotape  was  recov- 
ered in  a  classic  sting.  A  man  (authori- 
ties won't  reveal  his  identity)  called  a 
Karachi  journalist  (nor  his)  and  said  he 
had  a  tape  of  what  had  happened  to 
Danny  Pearl,  and  would  sell  it  to  the 
movies  for  $100,000.  The  journalist  told 
the  U.S.  Consulate,  which  instructed  him 
to  tell  the  man  to  bring  it  to  the  lobby  of 
the  Karachi  Sheraton  at  four  o'clock, 
where  a  movie  producer  would  meet 
him.  An  F.B.I,  agent  played  the  role  to 
perfection. 

They  watched  the  tape  on  Bennett's 
living-room  VCR— over  and  over,  to  make 
sure  of  its  authenticity.  But  that  was  Dan- 
ny, all  right,  shirt  off,  unconscious,  on  his 


back.  A  three-inch  wound  could  be  st  i 
in  his  left  side.  A  hand  and  part  of  a  fc 
arm  came  into  the  frame,  holding  a  la 
butcher  knife.  The  person  wielding 
seemed  expert. 

The  rest  you  probably  know  by  n<  j 
Mariane  appeared  on  Larry  King  a 
signed  a  book  deal  and  had  her  ba 
People  wept  at  memorial  services 
Danny  in  New  York,  Washington,  Los  / 
geles,  London,  and  Jerusalem.  As  of  ti 
writing,  Sheikh  and  three  co-defenda 
were  still  on  trial.  Everyone  in  Pakisl 
expects  all  of  them  to  be  convicted  a 
sentenced  to  die  by  hanging. 

You  no  doubt  are  aware,  too,  that  D 
ny's  dismembered  body  was  found  ii 
shallow  grave  in  the  garden  of  a  nurs 
outside  Karachi  in  m 
May.  The  terrorists  w 
led  police  to  it  said  t 
Danny  was  picked  up  b 
taxi  outside  the  Villi 
Garden,  taken  to  a  nea.i 
location,  put  into  a  \ 
there,  and  driven  arous' 
Karachi  for  hours.  He  \ 
very  calm,  they  said,  a. 
did  not  resist.  When  at  ] 
they  came  to  their  fi:i 
destination,   he   aski 
"Where  is  the  man  I  wa 

Ied  to  meet?" 
*  His  killing  moved  pj 

pie  who  are  normally  v] 
tough  about  such  thini 
The  lead  investigator  wept  whenr 
told  Mariane  Danny  was  dead,  i 
for  the  first  time  in  years  worki; 
hazard  posts.  Randy  Bennett  let  I 
grotesque  get  to  him.  He  was  comiii 
back  to  the  consulate  after  endles 
watching  the  videotape,  and  a  P 
istani  was  standing  in  the  street  c 
ered  in  the  blood  of  a  goat  whl 
throat  he'd  just  slit.  Bennett  sav. 
large  butcher  knife  in  his  hand,  then  0 
man  shot  him  an  "I  hate  America: 
look.  He  slammed  on  the  brakes,  got  c 
and  went  up  to  him  jaw  to  jaw.  "You  g(| 
problem  with  me?"  he  said. 

I  never  did  answer  the  "why"  of  eve< 
thing.  Sheikh  said  that  the  reason  was 
strike  a  blow  at  Musharraf,  while  Mush' 
raf  himself  said  it  was  because  Danny 
"overly  inquisitive."  And  more  than  a 
knowledgeable  Pakistanis  think  the 
was  involved.  When  asked  by  Vanity  I 
whether  it  shares  that  view,  The  H 
Street  Journal  issued  a  two-word  writ 
answer:  "No  comment." 

One  "why"  I  was  able  to  answer:  V 

did  Danny  risk  everything  for  a  story' 

I  didn't  need  to  go  to  Karachi  to  f 

out;  I  could  remember.  D 
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Beauty  Beats  The  Beast 


ON  WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  MAY  29, 
IE  MISS  UNIVERSE  PAGEANT  TROUNCED  THE  NATIONAL  BASKETBALL  ASSOCATION'S  CRUCIAL  GAME  5 

(New  Jersey  Nets  vs.  Boston  Celtics)  in  television  ratings  and  the  even  more  important  "demos."  It  also  had  much  higher  ratings  than  the  lead-in, 
60  Minutes  II,  and  easily  beat  the  competition  on  ABC  to  finish  as  the  #1  show  of  the  evening. 

Congratulations  to  the  most  beautiful  woman  anywhere  in  the  "Universe,"  Oxana  Fedorova,  Miss  Russia,  and  to  the  four  other  finalists: 

Miss  Panama.  Miss  China,  Miss  South  Africa  and  Miss  Venezuela. 

Also,  a  special  congratulations  to  pageant  owner  Donald  J.  Trump  for  having  the  foresight,  imagination,  and  the  well-known  understanding 
of  quality  and  beauty  that  brought  the  Miss  Universe  Pageant  to  a  new  level  of  excellence. 


Miss  Universe  2002 
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THE  STATE  SUPREME 
COURT  BUILDING 


LOU  REED  AND 
LAURIE  ANDERSON 
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ROBERT  DE  NIRO 
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ELLEN  BARKIN,  LEE  ANN  JARVIS, 
AND  SHERYL  CROW 


CCASIONS 

a  transatlantic  doubleheader, 
)•  Fair  lit  tlie  night  for  the  Trib 
and  Cannes  Film  Festivals 

ECA:  One  thousand  votive  candles 
ireeted  guests  as  they  climbed  the  steps  of  the 
>tate  Supreme  Court  building  in  Lower  Manhattan 
or  cocktails  on  the  portico  at  V.F.'s  spectacular, 
tar-studded  party,  co-hosted  by  Robert  De  Niro, 
or  the  brand-new  Tribeca  Film  Festival.  In  the 
>illared  rotunda,  New  York's  artistic  and  social 
ilite  intersected  with  movie  types  over  a  three- 
:ourse  dinner  created  by  chef  Geoffrey  Zakarian 
>f  the  restaurant  Town.  Among  the  260  in 
ittendance  were  Martha  Stewart,  Julian  Schnabel, 
■nlnry  Swank,  Martin  Scorsese,  Sheryl  Crow,  ar" 

s  Commissioner  Ray  Kelly.       -krista  SMli 


GABRIEL  BYRNE  AND  ALAN  CUMMING 


JERRY  SEINFEFi 
SKLAR,  AND  HILli 
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PHOTOGRAPHS    by    JONATHAN     BECKER,     PATRICK     M  c  M  U  L  L  A  N,,     and     RICHARD     YOUNG 
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NEW  STARBUCKS 
DOUBLESHOT 
AN  INVIGORATING 
BLEND  OF  ESPRESSO 
AND  CREAM  TO 
GET  YOU  GOING 


V.F.  CAMERA 
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NNES: 

veled  to  Cap  d'Antibes  on  the  French  Riviera  to 
lebrate  the  Cannes  Film  Festival  with  a  dinner 
der  the  stars  and  next  to  the  sea  at  the  Hotel  du 
_ap,  Eden-Roc.  After  dining  on  lobster  at  tables 
decked  with  candles  and  iceberg  roses,  and  sipping 
Bellinis  by  the  illuminated  "Vanity  Fair"  pool,  the 
internationally  fabulous  invitees-among  them  Giorgio 
Armani,  Christina  Ricci,  Pierce  Brosnan,  Juliette 
Binoche,  Mick  Jagger,  Paul  Allen,  Milla  Jovovich, 
lam  Sandler,  and  Sting— danced  into  the  night  to 
i  sounds  of  British  D.J.  Steve  Lewis,     -krista  smith 
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JEAN  PIGOZZI 
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CONNIE  NIELSEN  AND 
CHRISTIAN  LOUBOUTIN 
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GIORGIO  ARMANI  AND 
MILLA  JOVOVICH 


POWER    RUNNING    BOARDS        POWER-FOLDING    MIRRORS        POWER    LIFTGATE       POWER-FOLDING    3" 
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IHIVALRY    ISN'T    DEAD. 

CHANIZED    A    LITTLE,    BUT    NOT    DEAD 


The  all-new  2003  Lincoln  Navigat 


For  mo" 


;  running  boards 
I,  There  are  those  who  travel.  And  those  who  travel  well, 
chedule  a  test  drive,  visit  Lincoln.com  or  call  800  688-8898. 

Available  power  Mtgate,  folding  3rd  row  seat  and  running  boards. 


V.F.  CAMERA 
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HELMUT  AND 
JUNE  NEWTON 


m» 


AT  EDEN-ROC. 
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MICK  JAGGER  AND 
GINA  GERSHON 


V 


ROBERT  EVANS,  WENDY  STARK,  HELMUT 
NEWTON,  AND  CHARLIE  EVANS 


KEELY  SHAYE  SMITH  AND 
PIERCE  BROSNAN 
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up- 
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JEAN  RENO  AND 
ROSANNA  AROUETTE 


STING  AND 
GIORGIO  ARMANI 


IVANA  TRUMP  AND 
HARVEY  WEINSTEIN 
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Y  LAUGH  LINES  HAVE 

EIR  MAT 


RODUCING    POND'S    DRAMATIC    RESULTS 


Our  patented  Face  &  Neck  Moisturizer  is  made  with  the  advanced 
anti-aging  ingredient  Alpha  Hydroxy,  with  Retinol  and  Vitamin  C. 

It  works.  Quickly.  And  it  comes  with  4  Proof  Strips  that  let  you 
take  an  imprint  of  yourylines  and  watch  them  fade  over  time. 


PONDS' 

DRAMATIC 
RESULTS" 


FACE  &  NECK 
MOISTURIZER 


>OF  STRIPS 


ive  into  pure  pleasure 


haagen-dazs.com 


Caramel  ribbons  in 
pure  caramel  Haagen-l 
So  rich  \ou  don  7 


indulge,  you  snrren 


der. 
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NHAAL 


AGE  AND  OCCUPATION:  24,  actor.  PROVENANCE: 

Los  Angeles.  INDEPENDENT  WOMAN:  Gyllenhaal's 
upcoming  projects  include  John  Sayles's  Casa  de  los 
Babys  and  Lodge  Kerrigan's  /n  God's  Hands,  but 
she  cut  her  teeth  on  a  range  of  roles  in  Cec/7  8.  Demented, 
Riding  in  Cars  with  Boys,  40  Days  and  40  Nights, 
and  Donnie  Darko,  alongside  brother  Jake  (who  stars 
in  this  month's  The  Good  Girl  with  Jennifer  Aniston). 
SIBLING  REVELRY:  "I  think  we  have  been  competitive 
in  a  ^py  that's  good  and  bad,  but  now  I  feel  like 
we're  on  the  same  team.  It's  a  great  team  to  be  on." 
DON'T  MISS  HER  SPANKING  NEW  ROLE:  In  Secretary 
ouLin  September,  Gyllenhaal  stars  as  a  troubled 
young  woman  whose  boss,  played  by  James  Spader, 
adds  his  special  brand  of  discipline  to  the  daily  workload. 
The  offbeat  love  story  was  a  hit  at  this  year's  Sundance 
ilm  Fes%al.  "I  fucking  loved  [the  script].  But  I  thought, 
lis  in  the  wrong  hands  could  be  a  totally  reactionary, 
Jti-feminis\  problematic  movie."  CHARLIE'S  ANGEL: 


(he  comirfa  months,  Gyllenhaal  can  be  seen  in  two 
Drlie  Kaufman-scripted  films:  George  Clooney's 
directorial  debut,  Confessions  of  a  Dangerous  Mind,  and 
Spike  Jonze's  Adaptation.  NOT  ANOTHER  TEEN  MOVIE: 
'Someone  asked  me  why  I  didn't  do  teen  movies  or 
pctiony  movies,  but  I'm  not  interested  in  them,  and 
hey're  not  interested  in  me,  either!"         -KRISTA  smith 
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Stephen  Daldry  and 
Lord  Snowdon 


Lady  Helen  Taylor 
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Tom  Ford  and 

Richard 

Buckley 
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Playing  Doctor 


Lord  and 
Lady  Saatchi 


; 


I  he  audience  thought  the  blood  pouring  from  Jude  Law's  hand 

was  a  great  effect.  The  stage  manager,  however,  thought  it  might  be 

a  good  idea  to  introduce  the  bandage  prop  early.  Despite  slicing  his 

hand  open  while  onstage,  Law  manfully  carried  on  in  the  title  role  of 

Christopher  Marlowe's  Doctor  Faustus  during  a  benefit  performance  at 

the  Young  Vic  Theatre  in  London.  The  after-party  was  thrown  by  V.F.  at  the 

restaurant  Baltic,  where  it  seemed  an  average  of  12  drinks  were  consumed 

by  each  guest.  (Perhaps  some  were  trying  to  drown  an  intimate  working 

knowledge  of  the  play's  theme:  selling  your  soul  to  the  Devil.)  —KATE  REARDON 


NIGHT 
TABLE 

READING 


MICHAEL  HOEYE 

author,  Time  Stops  for  No  Mouse  (Putnam) 

The  Last  Report  on  the  Miracles 
at  Little  No  Horse,  by  Louise  Erdrich 

(HarperCollins).  "It  traces  the 

shifting  borders  between  passion  and 

compassion,  men  and  women,  saints  and 

sinners,  heaven  and  earth  Three 

hundred  and  sixty-eight  pages 

of  unforgettable  characters  and  perfect, 

sweet,  bitter  prose." 


SAM  SHAHID 

president  and  creative  c- 

Shahid  &  Compar 

Advertising  and  De: 

A  Big  Life  (in  Adverte 

by  Mary  Wells  Lawrence  < 

"She  was  the  reason  f< 

getting  into  this  business, « 

genuinely  looking  forwt 

reliving  how  she  inspirec 

fulfill  my  dream." 


Ava's  Man,  by  Rick  Bragg 

(Random  House).  "It  is  such 

a  special  experience  to  read  Bragg's 

account  of  the  grandfather  he 

never  knew  during  the  Depression  in  the 

Deep  South.  I  finished  his 

book  with  tears  in  my  eyes  and 

joy  in  my  heart." 


iE  NEW  2003  JAGUAR  S-TYPE  Perhaps  it  piqued  your  interest  because  it's 
isolutely  stunning.  But  once  you  get  to  know  the  new  S-TYPE  a  little  better,  you'll 
id  even  more  meaningful  things  to  love  about  it.  Like  a  first-in-class  6-speed 
itomatic  transmission  for  smoother  shifts,  a  re-engineered  suspension  for  a 
iar- perfect  ride  and  a  safety  system  so  advanced  it's  intelligent.  But  don't  feel  bad 
/ou  fell  in  love  with  its  looks.  Feel  lucky  that  there's  so  much  more  to  keep  the 
lationship  going.  The  new  S-TYPE.  Beyond  beautiful.  Exceptional  at  s44,975* 


jaguar.comAjs  1-800-4-JAGUAR 


'S  LIKE  A  SEXY  DATE  YOU  FIND  OUT  IS  ALSO  A 

OURMET  COOK,  A  MASSAGE  THERAPIST  AND  A  BRAIN  SURGEON. 


E  NEW  S-TYPE 


AMITIES 


GEORGE  WAYNE 
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Luck  of  the  Irish 


In  the  realm  of  the  80s  supermodels,  Kathy  Ireland  was  the 
cheery  all-American  amid  a  field  of  haughty-looking  bitch- 
goddesses.  In  similar  fashion,  she  has  become  a  heartland 
Martha  Stewart,  with  a  slew  of  "revenue  streams,"  including 
Kmart  clothing  lines  and  fitness  equipment,  to  her  name.  Now, 
upon  the  release  of  her  new  book.  Powerful  Inspirations— 8  Lessons 
Tluil  Will  Change  Your  Life,  she  chats  to  our  columnist  about  un- 
scrupulous photographers,  designer  socks,  and  Yom  Kippur. 

George  Wayne:  After  reading  your  surprisingly  inspirational  book, 
the  only  word  to  describe  Kathy  Ireland  is  "perfect." 
Kathy  Ireland:  That's  very  kind,  but  I  don't  agree 
with  you.  I  look  at  failure  as  an  education,  and 
in  that  respect  I  am  very  well  educated. 
G.W.  But  you  haven't  had  any  failures.  Did 
you  always  have  the  entrepreneur  in  you? 
K.I.  My  first  real  job  was  my  paper 
route,  when  I  was  11.  After  a  few  months 
I  was  making  about  $80  a  month, 
and  I  decided  I  wanted  my  own  room. 
I  looked  up  in  the  Yellow  Pages  and 
called  a  contractor.  My  mom  comes 
home  and  finds  me  in  the  drive- 
way talking  with  this  guy.  It  was 
very  exciting  until  he  gave  me  his 
bid. 

G.W.  Where  did  the  Elite  scouts 
discover  you'.' 

K.I.  I  was  in  Santa  Barbara  at  a     , 
modeling  school.  Nobody  took 
this  seriously,  especially  me. 
It  was  quite  a  surprise  when 
the  scout  asked  if  I  wanted 
to  come  to  New  York  for  the  sum- 
mer. It  was  a  really  eye-opening 
experience.  I  learned  a  lot  that 
summer. 

G.W.  You  were  one  of  the  supermodels 
of  the  80s.  And  you  created  designer 
socks.  Kathy  Ireland.    Where  did  you 
ever  get  that  idea? 

K.I.  I  thought  swimsuits  would  be  too    M 
obvious.  I  kind  of  like  starting  from  the 
ground  up.  I  started  my  home  collec-  3 
tion  with  flooring,  so  there  is  kind  of  a  i^ 
theme  there. 

G.W.  Honey,  you  should  next  write  a 
book  about  multi-tasking.  Clothing 
designs,  home  furnishings,  your 
philanthropy— not  to  mention  be- 
ing the  movie  actress,  the  TV 
spokeswoman,  the  certified  fit- 
ness instructor.  Plus,  you're 
wife  and  mom  to  Greg,  Erik, 
and  Lily. 

K.I.  For  me  the  key  to  a 
successful  business  is  to 
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keep  my  priorities  in  order— my  faith,  my  family,  and  thei 
the  business. 

G.W.  You  almost  rival  Martha  Stewart. 

K.I.  Oh,  she's  a  legend.  I  couldn't  even  touch  Martha  Stewart 
And  we're  very  different,  too.  I  am  a  lousy  cook. 
G.W.  Oh  my  God,  she  has  one  fault!  She  can't  cook. 
K.I.  One  of  many.  I  don't  have  a  green  thumb. 
G.W.  Let's  get  back  to  the  modeling  career.  What  was  the  mos 
tawdry  incident  you  had  to  deal  with? 

K.I.  There  were  a  few.  There  was  a  photographer  who  wasn' 

forthright  with  his  intentions.  He  insisted  I  take  my  top  off  fo 

a  photograph.  And  I  just  simply  didn't  feel  comfortable.  Anc 

this  guy  was  very  pushy.  He  was  not  taking  no  for  an  an 

swer.  I  had  to  give  him  a  good  shove  back,  and  it  was  thi 

only  time  I  had  to  walk  off  a  job.  But  he  was  just  no 

respecting  my  answer. 

G.W.  Wlio  was  it? 

K.I.  If  he  was  famous,  I  sure  didn't  know  it.  It  wa 

when  I  first  started,  and  I  was  in  Paris.  I  was  18, 

G.W.  At  a  photo  shoot  once,  the  fashionistas  wen 

talking  about  Yom  Kippur,  and  you  said,  "Whoi 

Yom  Kippur?  Is  that  the  name  of  the  new  Japanese 

designer?" 

K.I.  I'm  very  embarrassed  to  admit  that.  It  was  ai 
attempt  to  make  conversation  which  ended  u| 
being  a  disaster. 

G.W.  You  were  probably  the  first  supe< 

model  who  was  a  Christian. 

K.I.  I  became  a  Christian  when 

was  18.  I  didn't  meet  a  lot  of  mod 

els  who  were  Christians.  I  remerr 

ber,  when  I  first  started,  meetinri 


Rene  Russo  on  a  job,  and  sh< 
was  reading  her  Bible.  Anrt 
I  thought  that  was  so  cool 
G.W.  Is  it  true  that  yox 
and  Prince  Edward  co, 
laborated  on  your  furn, 
lure  design? 
i      K.I.  I  had  contacts 
him,  and  was  quit 
persistent.  He  gav 
us  a  private  glimps 
at  the  restoration  c  ■ 
,    Windsor  Castle.    } 
'    G.W.  What's  nexM 
The  Kathy  Irelanii 
line  of  Tupperware? 
K.I.  That's  a  good  ides 
Moms  need  Tupperware 
But  being  a  mom— that's  th 
best  thing  I  get  to  do. 
G.W.  Just  admit  one  thing  to  G.W.:  yo> 
are  flawless,  perfect,  an  amazing  inspiration. 
K.I.  Well,  thank  you.  I  don't  want  to  burst  you 
bubble. 
G.W.  Tlumk  you  very  much,  Kathy. 
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So  many  taboos,  so  little  time. 
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The  spirit  of  orange  inside  i        ' 


The  Bratt  Pact 

Not  long  ago,  Benjamin  Bratt  was  starring  in  perhaps  the  most 
popular  TV  drama  ever,  Law  &  Order.  He  was  dating  the  world's  most  famou 

movie  actress,  Julia  Roberts.  And  he  had  a  problem:  he  was  trapped 

in  "the  box."  Now,  as  he  takes  the  lead  in  a  big-studio  picture,  the  September 

thriller  Abandon,  Bratt  opens  up  to  EVGENIA  PERETZ  about  sharing 

Roberts's  spotlight,  returning  to  his  San  Francisco  roots,  and  the  breakthroug 

role  that  brought  him  new  pride,  new  love,  and  a  long-held  dream — 

all  with  his  co-star  turned  wife,  Talisa  Soto 


BY     BRUCE     WEBER 
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IIIi:  HONKYMOON'ERS 


Benjamin  Bratt  and  lalisa  Soto 

were  married  in  a  private 

ceremony  in  May.  They  were 

photographed  in  Miami 

shortly  after  the  wedding. 


t's  easy  to  see  what  Julia  saw  in  him— and 
it's  not  just  the  chest.  He  enjoys  walks  in  nature.  He  can  tell  you 
the  names  and  characteristics  of  flowers.  He  takes  sensitive  pho- 
tographs of  impoverished  children  from  around  the  globe.  He 
strums  on  the  guitar.  He's  romantic:  for  his  date  with  this  maga- 
zine interviewer,  he's  selected  some  world-class  scenery— a  bluff 
called  Land's  End,  overlooking  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  Mount 
Tamalpais  rising  in  the  distance.  He's  selfless:  one  day  he's  buy- 
ing houses  for  his  schoolteacher  sisters;  the  next  he's  on  his 
knees  hammering  nails  at  his  best  friend's  new  restaurant;  the 
next  he's  defending  a  random  stranger  who's  had  his  taxi  stolen. 
The  Good  Samaritan  happens  to  drive  a  black  Mercedes.  On 
top  of  all  that,  he  was  the  star  of  perhaps  the  most  popular  tele- 
vision drama  of  all  time. 

And  so,  the  perfect  man  got  the  role  he's  still  most  famous 
for:  Julia  Roberts's  boyfriend,  in  a  mini-drama  that  came  to  an 
end  after  four  years  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  To  many,  the 
relationship  seemed  like  a  great  career  move  for  Benjamin  Bratt 
overnight,  the  Law  &  Order  actor  became  a  household  name. 
Soon,  it  started  to  take  on  the  whiff  of  emasculation.  Her  fame 
grew  and  grew,  along  with  the  tabloid  reports  that  she'd  been  un- 
faithful. But  Bratt  looked  to  be  standing  by  his  woman.  His  de- 
votion crystallized  in  a  single  moment  on  Oscar  night  2001.  As 
Julia  approached  the  staircase  to  accept  her  best-actress  award 
for  Erin  Brockovich,  he  jumped  up  and  eagerly  fixed  her  train.  He 
spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  gallantly  carrying  around  her  stat- 
uette, while  she  paraded  her  ehompers  through  the  flashbulbs. 
She  was  the  hounded,  workaholic,  but  immensely  desired  interna- 
tional movie  star.  He  was  the  long-suffering,  chivalrous,  old-school 
gentleman  who  just  wanted  to  be  with  her  and  one  day,  maybe, 
make  babies. 

Bratt  calls  the  public  take  on  their  differences— differences  which 
at  first  seemed  complementary  but  then  split  them  apart— "overly 
simplistic,"  yet  it  rankles  him  so  much  that  there  appears  to  be 
some  truth  to  them.  "You  can't  control  the  millions  of  people  in 
the  world  and  how  they  project  on  you,"  Bratt  says.  He  thought- 
fully looks  to  the  ocean,  gently  playing  with  the  dune  grass,  and 
lays  out  what  he's  learned:  "I  don't  have  to  live  in  the  box  that  you 
want  to  put  me  in.  That's  your  trip;  it's  not  mine." 

Bratt  talks  a  lot  about  "the  box,"  and  the  box  is  not  good.  The 
box  is  the  antithesis  of  keeping  it  real.  It's  phony,  corrupt,  and 
alienating.  It's  also  a  place  he's  been  in  during  recent  years,  and 
now  he  has  come  home— both  literally  and  figuratively.  He  has  just 
moved  back  to  his  native  San  Francisco  to  be  with  his  family— 


the  "nucleus,"  he  calls  it— which  consists  of  four  siblings,  m 
Eldy,  and  a  pack  of  " sobrinos"  (nieces  and  nephews).  In  M  \ 
married  Talisa  Soto,  a  Puerto  Rican  actress  and  former  rr 
whom  he  credits  with  "saving  my  life."  And  soon  he'll  be  a  1 
himself,  fulfilling  a  lifelong  dream.  Everyone  around  him  is 
ing  that  something  has  changed,  and  they're  celebrating,  espe 
his  older  brother  and  "standard-bearer,"  Peter.  "He  was,  as  Li 
Hill  says,  trying  to  fit  into,  you  know,  the  box  of  what  he  th< 
he  was  supposed  to  be,"  says  Peter,  who  looks  just  like  Benj; 
except  his  nose  is  larger  and  not  perfect.  "And  now  he's  ju 
ing  who  he  is."  Who  Benjamin  is  is  Peter's  partner  in  Chac 
film  company  that  specializes  in  non-Eurocentric  projects  ai 
fers  community  outreach  programs. 

By  seizing  the  moment  of  his  nearly  impossible  transition 
TV  cop  to  movie  star— in  Abandon,  written  and  directed  by  Str 
Gaghan,  the  Oscar-winning  screenwriter  of  Traffic— Vanity  / 
must  be  said,  may  be  part  of  the  box.  Bratt  wants  me  to  u 
stand,  really  understand,  why  doing  things  like  this  makes  h 
uneasy.  "On  some  level,  this  interaction  ..."  says  Bratt, : 
gling  to  find  the  right  words,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  break  up- 
me  as  gently  as  possible.  "You  need  to  define  who  I  am  as  a 
as  a  person,  as  an  artist,  in  the  four  or  five  hours  that  we're 
to  spend  together. . . .  That  trips  me  out,  you  know?  If  I 

about  it  too  much,  it  makes  me  cringe When  you  cor 

that  with  the  fact  that  I  have  always  felt  like,  'What  is  it  I 
would  have  to  say  that  would  be  interesting  to  other  people?' 
makes  for  this  kind  of  interaction  to  be  quite  . . .  awkward." , 
ever  fears  he  has  would  not  have  been  allayed  by  Peter,  who's 
crusade  to  keep  Benjamin  in  touch  with  his  peeps.  "I  said,, 
who  the  hell's  going  to  read  Vanity  Fair,  man?' "  Peter  says, 
ulating  wildly  clearly  agitated.  "  'The  migrant  workers  in  the 
The  people  in  the  barrio?  The  people  in  the  Indian  commi 
On  the  res?  You  can't  even  sell  the  fucking  magazine  out  tfo 

The  people  Peter  Bratt  is  referring  to  are  al 
those  Benjamin  counts  as  his  roots.  Bratt  gnJ 
near  San  Francisco's  ethnically  diverse  Dial 
Heights  neighborhood,  the  son  of  a  six-foot- J 
inch,  blond  German-English  father  and  a  fiwf 
two  Peruvian-Indian  mother.  But  when  his  p  | 
divorced  early  on,  the  Bratt  kids  followed  Eld 
a  life  of  radical  social  activism,  mainly  on  behalf  of  Native , 
icans.  In  1968,  when  Bratt  was  just  five,  Eldy  moved  the  fan,] 
Alcatraz  Island,  when  aim  (the  American  Indian  Movemer»j 
cupied  it  as  a  political  statement.  Bratt  didn't  know  what  tl 
they  were  trying  to  say,  but  he  knew  it  was  pretty  neat.  "It  w 
ultimate  playground.  It  was  cool  in  the  haunted-house  sense, J 
Bratt,  who  spent  his  days  goofing  off  in  the  prison  cells  wi 
new  Native  American  buddies,  while  coming  in  contact  with' 
far-out  famous  people.  He  saw  Jane  Fonda,  went  to  intimateij 
ny  Cash  concerts,  and  helped  Peter  Coyote  erect  a  tepee. 

The  family  returned  to  the  mainland  a  year  and  half  lat<  \ 
Eldy  did  not  let  up  on  her  activism.  She  taught  her  childre. 
pie  values,  such  as  compassion  and  looking  out  for  one's  nei 
and  tried  to  make  ends  meet.  "My  mother,  as  a  single  pj 
struggled  mightily  with  basic  needs,"  says  Bratt.  "And  it1 
uncommon  for  our  water  or  our  electricity  to  be  turnec  I 
Though  his  mother  was,  and  remains,  his  hero,  Bratt  soon  f 
tug  of  something  else  out  there,  and  as  a  teenager  he  chose  | 
live  for  a  short  time  with  his  father,  Peter  senior.  "I  think 
rebelling  against  my  mother's  free-spiritedness,"  says  Br; 
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READY  FOR  HIS  CLOSE-UP 

With  starring  roles  in  Pinero 
and  Abandon,  Bratt  moves  into 
the  ranks  of  Hispanic  leading 
such  as  Benicio  del  Toro 
and  Antonio  Banderas. 
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think  the  way  she  lived  her  life  was  a  little  too  disorganized  for  me. 
I  needed  a  firm  hand.  I  needed  a  father." 

A  sheet-metal  worker  "with  the  iron  fist  in  the  velvet  glove," 
Peter  Bratt  Sr.  "didn't  let  me  get  away  with  shit."  Bratt  says.  "In 
my  recollection  he  was  the  booming  voice  of  God."  Peter  senior 
had  come  from  artistic,  eccentric  stock.  His  father,  George 
Bratt,  had  been  an  actor  in  the  Grand  Street  Follies,  alongside 
Jimmy  Cagney,  as  well  as  a  published  poet  and  a  photographer, 
and  it  was  Peter  senior  who  encouraged  Benjamin  to  be  an  actor. 
Reluctant  at  first,  because  it  didn't  "fit  my  high-school  image," 
Bratt  says  he  gave  acting  a  try  "almost  on  a  dare.  The  real 
prompt,"  he  says,  "was  that  I  would  have  a  great  opportunity  to 
make  out  with  the  girls  behind  the  curtain." 

ttending  the  drama  program  at  U.C.  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Bratt  fell  in  love  with  acting  for  real.  He 
supported  himself  by  working  at  his  cousin's  pho- 
toengraving shop  and  driving  the  Super  Shuttle 
van  back  and  forth  from  the  airport.  He  got  his 
first  break  when  a  casting  director  came  through 
San  Francisco  looking  for  a  young  Mexican- 
American  actor  to  play  a  sheriff's  detective.  Two  days  later.  Bratt 
won  the  role— the  first  of  many  men-in-uniform  parts— and  had 
his  own  TV  series,  something  called  Juarez.  The  show  was  never 
picked  up,  but  Bratt  was  hooked,  mainly  by  the  $8,000-per- 
episode  paycheck.  "For  a  starving  kid,  for  a  welfare  kid,  I  was 
rich.  I  thought.  This  is  some  racket.  Forget  the  degree,  I'm  going 
to  stay  down  here  and  see  what  I  can  do!"  A  couple  of  years  later, 
a  producer  named  Dick  Wolf  cast  him  in  a  show  called  Nasty 
Boys,  about  six  undercover  ninja  narcotics  cops,  which  Bratt  de- 
scribes as  "a  lot  of  fast  cars,  drug  busts,  and  fancy  suits." 

Nasty  Boys  ran  for  13  episodes,  but  years  later  Dick  Wolf 
would  think  of  Bratt  when  casting  the  role  of  Detective  Reynaldo 
Curtis,  for  Law  &  Order,  the  straight-man  sidekick  to  Jerry  Or- 
bach's  hard-boiled  Detective  Lennie  Briscoe.  Mainly,  whaj.  Wolf 
remembered  was  "a  really  nice  guy,  which  is  a  high  accolade  in 
this  business."  To  Law  &  Order  "he  brought  an  unwavering  moral 
compass  that  was  obvious  as  soon  as  he  started  speaking." 

More  than  the  most  successful  television  drama  ever— a  show 
that  has  run  for  12  years  and  has  led  to  three  spin-offs— Law  & 
Order  has  become  a  national  obsession.  Bratt  routinely  gets  away 
with  traffic  violations,  for  example,  because  to  cops  nationwide 
Detective  Rey  Curtis  is  an  icon,  an  honorary  chairman  of  the 
benevolent  association.  William  'Shatner  never  got  that  kind  of  treat- 
ment for  T.  J.  Hooker.  "The  people  who  watch  Law  &  Order, " 
says  Bratt,  "they  belong  to  a  cult."  One  member  is  writer  (and  V.F. 
contributing  editor)  Fran  Lebowitz,  who  has  a  recurring  role  as 
arraignment  judge  Janice  Goldberg,  a  part  she  got  basically  by 
begging  to  come  on  the  set,  rifling  through  Wardrobe  for  a  judge's 
robe,  then  appearing  before  cast  and  crew  in  costume  and  saying, 
"I  could  be  a  judge.  Why  don't  you  let  me  be  the  judge?" 

"The  only  truly  happy  times  in  my  life  are  when  I'm  watch- 
ing Law  &  Order,"  says  Lebowitz.  "It's  on  all  the  time,  but  not 
enough.  I  think  there  should  be  a  Law  &  Order  channel."  As  for 
Julia  Roberts  and  Benjamin  Bratt,  Lebowitz  theorizes,  "She 
probably  was  just  with  him  to  get  on  Law  &  Order." 

But  by  1999,  after  four  years,  the  show  had  run  its  course  for 
Bratt.  partly  because  he  discovered  that  asking  questions— chiefly, 
"Do  you  know  anyone  who'd  want  to  hurt  him?"— didn't  involve 
all  that  much  acting.  He  talked  about  returning  to  San  Francisco 
and  the  nucleus,  but  instead  he  fell  deeper  into,  that's  right,  the 
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box.  For  the  next  two  years,  he  threw  himself  into  a  string  <  1 
forgettable  Hollywood  pictures  (save  for  Traffic,  in  which  h  1 
one  scene,  playing  an  evil  Mexican  drug  lord).  There  wa<l 
Planet,  about  three  cocky  guys  who  go  to  Mars  (a  movie  n>  1 
only  for  the  pathetic  on-set  feud  between  co-stars  Val  Kilme-  I 
Tom  Sizemore),  and  John  Schlesinger's  Tire  Next  Best  Tiling  1 
ring  Madonna),  for  which  Bratt  sincerely  apologizes.  "It  1<  I 
attractive  on  paper?"  he  offers.  By  the  time  he  had  wrappec  1 
Congeniality,  a  movie  in  which  he  helps  fellow  F.B.I,  agent  S  1 
Bullock  infiltrate  a  beauty  pageant,  "I  wasn't  feeling  so  I 
about  my  life." 

Dating  the  most  famous  movie  star  in  the  world  was  p  I 
the  problem.  The  mention  of  Julia  Roberts  makes  Bratt's  1 
tense  up  and  his  face  turn  a  little  red.  The  first  time  I  brii  1 
the  topic,  he  suggests  that,  if  I  really  must  ask  about  her,  le  1 
it  tomorrow.  Tomorrow,  he  gives  me  the  typical  evasive  i  I 
phrases  (which  sound  eerily  like  what  I  heard  from  Tom  C  I 
several  months  ago  about  his  breakup  with  Nicole):  J 
moved  on,"  "Not  really  much  to  say  about  it,"  "The  trut  £ 
with  the  individuals  involved,"  etc.  But  he  can't  help  but  let  I 
on  what  he  hated  most  about  life  with  Julia— the  spotlight.  I 

"I  wasn't  so  naive  as  to  go  into  that  relationship  thinking  1 
will  be  an  entirely  normal  experience,"  says  Bratt.  "You  1 1 
build  your  house  in  a  redwood  grove  if  you  don't  like  sh  1 
Soon,  however,  "I  experienced  that  living  at  that  level  of  vis  f 
is  something  that  doesn't  appeal  to  me.  And  I  discovered  it  ft 
really  appeal  to  anyone.  Even  she,  as  well  as  other  people  o  a 
magnitude  of  fame,  doesn't  enjoy  it." 

Bratt  gets  more  agitated,  as  if  suddenly  flooded  with  bad  I 
backs.  "It's  like  a  fly  that  won't  leave  you  alone,"  he  says  (  t 
attention  they  got.  "It's  that  mosquito  that  buzzes  in  youl 
when  you're  trying  to  sleep  at  night.  You  turn  the  light  oil 
you  can't  find  it.  You  turn  the  light  off  and  it  comes  back;! 
It's  constant  and  ever  present  and  it  disrupts  any  chanjl 

peace When  you  live  your  life  at  that  level  of  fame,  i  I 

beyond  your  control.  By  the  time  you  realize  it,  you're  stucH 


Brother  Peter  did  not  like  what  he  was  seeing 
"I  saw  him  limiting  himself  that  way:  'I  ci 
this,  because  I'm  a  public  figure.'  And  wl 
was  with  Julia,  that  escalated  10  times.  He  co 
just  do  things  that  we  normally  do.  Shit,  m; 
go  kick  it  in  the  taqueria,  man!  We'll  have 
tacos,  down  in  the  barrio,  you  know?"  So 
suggested  to  his  brother  that  he  do  the  only  thing  he  thought 
help.  "I  said,  'Bro,  you  need  to  go  out  and  buy  the  new  L; 
Hill  CD,  Unplugged.'  I  said.  'You  need  to  sit  down,  unplug 
phone,  and  listen.  It's  a  two-CD  set.' " 

Bratt  also  needed  better  roles,  roles  that  might  let  him  e» 
some  of  the  darker  emotions  he  experienced  inside  the  be 
this  point  in  his  life,  he'd  been  pigeonholed  as  the  well-adj 
guy  in  law  enforcement.  "Once  the  perception  is  set,  it's 
difficult  to  break  out  of  it."  he  says.  "I  never  expected  the 
to  become  so  limiting."  Accustomed  to  losing  the  more  inter 
roles  to  Benicio  del  Toro  or  Javier  Bardem,  Bratt— after  re 
the  script  of  Pinero,  about  Puerto  Rican  playwright-junki 
guel  Pinero— thought,  "What  an  amazing  piece  of  work.  To> 
I'll  never  be  the  guy  to  play  it."  Indeed,  when  he  met  wit 
director,  Leon  Ichaso,  "I  walked  away  thinking,  O.K.,  an 
one  bites  the  dust." 

Then  Ichaso  got  hold  of  something  continued  on  pai 
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UP  FROM  ALCATRAZ 

The  son  of  a  sheet- 
metal-worker  father  and 
an  activist  mother, 
Bratt  spent  part  of  his 
childhood  living 
on  Alcatraz  Island, 
then  occupied  by 
the  American 
Indian  Movement. 


The  people  who 

watch  Law  &  Order, 
they  belong  to  a  cultr 
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Dominick  Dunne  and  former 
detective  Mark  Fuhrman 
wrote  books  that  helped  bring 
the  27-year-old  murder  case 
of  Martha  Moxley  to  trial. 
Inset,  Michael  Skakel 
is  led  to  a  police  van  on 
June  7  after  being  convicted 
of  Moxley's  murder. 


Of  all  the  crimes  the  author  has  reported  on  for 

Vanity  Fair,  the  long-unsolved  1975  murder 

of  15-year-old  Martha  Moxley  resonated  most  deeply, 

not  least  for  its  echoes  of  his  own  daughter's  slaying 

and  his  bond  with  the  victim's  mother,  Dorthy. 

From  the  leaked  document  that  convinced  him  of 

Michael  Skakel's  guilt  and  revived  the  investigation 

to  the  telling  behavior  of  Skakel  and  Kennedy 

relatives  during  the  trial,  the  strange  absence  of 

Michael's  brother  Tommy,  and  the  jury's  emphatic 

verdict  on  June  7,  DOMINICK  DUNNE  devotes 

this  month's  diary  to  an  unexpected 

victory  of  justice  over  privilege 


w 

T  f  ill  wonders 

never  cease?  After  three  days  of  delibera- 
tion, the  jury  found  Michael  Skakel  guilty 
of  the  murder  of  15-year-old  Martha  Mox- 
ley  27  years  ago!  During  the  month  that  I 
attended  the  Skakel-Moxley  trial  in  Norwalk, 
Connecticut,  I  said  to  everyone  who  asked 
me  to  predict  the  outcome,  and  a  great 
many  people  did,  "Of  course  he's  guilty, 
but  he's  going  to  walk."  I  said  it  with  a 
heavy  heart,  because  I  firmly  believed  that 
Michael  Skakel  had  killed  Martha  Moxley. 
I  have  been  convinced  of  it  for  a  long 
time,  ever  since  a  young  man  who  had  been 
temporarily  employed  by  Sutton  Associates, 
a  private-detective  firm  hired  by  Rushton 
Skakel,  Michael's  father,  to  divert  attention 
from  his  son  Tommy,  for  years  the  main 
suspect  in  the  killing,  contacted  me  three 
years  ago  and  surreptitiously  placed  in  my 
hands  the  resulting  Sutton  report.  According 
to  the  report.  Ken  Littleton,  the  hapless  tu- 
tor of  some  of  the  Skakel  boys,  who  was 
spending  the  first  night  of  his  employment 
in  the  Skakel  house  when  the  murder  oc- 
curred, was  not  a  suspect.  The  young  man 
who  contacted  me,  about  whom  I  have 
written  before  and  who  continues  to  wish  to 
remain  anonymous,  pointed  out  the  incon- 
sistencies in  Michael  Skakel's  story.  Unlike 


the  Sutton  detectives  involved  in  the  investi- 
gation, which  cost  a  reported  $750,000, 
the  young  man  had  never  signed  a  confiden- 
tiality agreement,  since  he  had  been  hired 
merely  to  write  up  the  report,  utilizing  all 
the  evidence  and  interviews  gathered  by  the 
agency.  "I  came  to  the  point  of  suddenly  de- 
ciding it  was  Michael,"  he  told  me.  "I  never 
thought  Michael  went  to  the  Terriens'  that 
night.  But  no  one  was  thinking  of  Michael." 
He  showed  Ins  "speculative  report"  to  Jim 
Murphy,  the  head  of  the  agency,  who  in 
turn  showed  it  to  Thomas  Sheridan,  the  law- 
yer Rushton  Skakel  had  hired  shortly  after 
the  murder,  whose  niece,  Margo  Sheridan, 
grew  up  to  marry  Michael  Skakel,  bear 
him  a  son,  and  divorce  him  shortly  be- 
fore the  murder  trial  started.  Sheridan,  af- 
ter reading  the  report,  called  off  the  in- 
vestigation. "The  Skakels  pulled  the  plug 
on  Sutton,"  the  young  man  said. 

The  Moxley  case  has  obsessed  me  since 
I  first  became  interested  in  it,  in  1991,  after 
visiting  Dorthy  Moxley,  the  victim's  mother, 
in  Annapolis,  Maryland,  where  she  had 
moved  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  She 
told  me  on  that  first  visit  that  she  could  not 
bear  to  look  out  her  window  at  the  Skakel 
house.  "I  didn't  know  who  did  it,  but  I 
knew  that  in  that  house  someone  knew." 

ichael  Skakel's  guilty 
verdict  shocked  me  al- 
most as  much  as  O.  J. 
Simpson's  not-guilty  ver- 
dict had  seven  years 
before  in  Los  Angeles. 
There  were  no  finger- 
prints, no  witnesses,  no  DNA— nothing, 
other  than  circumstantial  evidence,  on 
which  to  build  a  case.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Mickey  Sherman,  Skakel's  million- 
I     dollar  defense  attorney,  dominated  the 


courtroom  throughout  the  trial.  I  thi 
he  was  a  shoo-in  to  win  an  acquittal  ft 
client.  He  made  you  believe  that  he 
ally  enjoyed  being  in  the  compar 
Michael  Skakel.  Skakel  is  a  280-po 
florid,  41-year-old  man  with  desperatel 
happy  eyes,  shirts  that  are  bursting  a 
seams,  and  two  cheap  suits  that  don't 
All  Mickey  Sherman  had  to  do 
create  a  reasonable  doubt,  and  it  c 
well  be  argued  that  he  did.  But  he  los 
case,  and  no  one  was  more  stunned 
Sherman  himself,  unless  it  was  Mk  » 
Skakel,  who  is  up  for  10  years  to  life  l 
he's  sentenced  on  July  19.  After  the* 
had  been  polled  individually,  and  a 
members  said  "Guilty,"  Skakel  spok 
the  only  time  at  the  trial.  "I'd  like  t< 
something,"  he  said  tersely,  but  he 


I 


JUSTICE 


Prosecutor  Jonathan  Benedict,  left,  clinched 
the  case  with  his  powerful  summation. 
Above,  Dorthy  Moxley  and  her  son,  John, 
speak  to  reporters  after  the  verdict. 


become  a  convicted  murderer  onci 
jury  foreman,  Kevin  Cambra,  annou 
the  verdict,  and  Judge  John  Kavane 
quite  rightly  denied  him  that  privilege! 
a  very  forceful  "No,  sir."  Then  two  depi  ■ 
on  orders  from  the  judge,  put  Skit 
arms  behind  his  back  and  handcuffed* 
in  front  of  his  aunt  Ann  Skakel  McC     ,; 
and  his  brothers,  while  his  lawyers  h 
meaningless  gestures  of  comfort  aim,   vv 
whole  courtroom  stared  at  him,  transi  \  , 
by  his  humiliation.  This  trial  has  n\ 
a  once  proud  family.  Their  besmini  •? 
name  will  outlive  them  all.  But  hun 
tion  was  not  a  new  thing  to  Michaelu    ,s 
kel.  Sometime  after  the  murder,  Ruii  „.,,, 
Skakel  had  sent  him  to  the  Elan  Sd   < 
in  Poland  Springs,  Maine,  a  correct!    , 
school  for  the  troubled  children  o  >  i  , 
rich,  where  the  other  students  wew  .,, . 
lowed  to  spit  in  his  face  and  pun    A-v 
him.  After  Rushton's  wife  died,  he  ev 
parental  responsibility,  leaving  his  dii   ;,,. 
ter  and  six  sons  unsupervised,  ir    i,[1rj[ 
hands  of  hired  help.  He  was  awayi  |j 
hunting  trip  the  nigi 
the  murder. 

Even  Mickey  Shei 
the  person  who  be! 
in  the  convicted  H 
most,  made  an  emba! 
ing  mistake  when  he  i 
that  the  reason  Mi4 
had  once  jumped  o 
the  family  car,  whic 
chauffeur  was  driving 
the  Triborough  Bridf 
New  York,  and  trie 
commit  suicide  by  le: 
into  the  river  was  nt 
cause  he  had  killed  M: 
but  because  he  had  sk 
one  of  his  dead  mother's  di 
and  was  ashamed.  Later, 
man  had  to  amend  the  i 
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e  jurors  were  convinced  that 
/[ichael  Skakel  had  damned 
himself  with  his  own  words. 


Michael  hadn't  slept  in  his  dead 
sr's  dress,  he  had  slept  with  it.  One 
I  jurors  later  said  to  me,  "If  Michael 
:ept  his  mouth  shut  all  these  years, 
lial  would  never  have  happened." 

rhe  great  surprise  of  the  trial 
was  the  closing  argument  by 
Jonathan  Benedict,  whom  I 
had  stupidly  criticized  as  be- 
ing too  laid-back  New  En- 
gland. At  one  point  the  jurors 
had  even  sent  a  note  to  the 
requesting  that  the  prosecutor  speak 
(oudly,  although  his  chair  was  the  one 
t  the  jury  box.  Nevertheless,  when 
ict  stepped  over  to  the  table  in  front 
jury  and  looked  them  straight  in  the 
lie  became  a  man  inspired.  His  sum- 
b  was  as  brilliant  as  anything  I  have 
keard  in  a  courtroom.  He  was  like 
ry  Peck  in  To  Kill  a  Mockingbird.  It's 
lid  the  speech  wasn't  televised,  be- 
it  should  be  shown  to  law  students, 
s  strong  and  solid,  and  he  had  total 
ilence  in  the  veracity  of  his  case, 
ict  is  one  of  those  rare  lawyers  who 
t  looking  for  publicity.  He  described 
a  as  a  pretty,  flirtatious  girl  caught 
crossfire  between  two  competing 
Vlichael  and  Tommy.  A  week  or  so 
I  had  said  to  my  country  neighbor 
Morano,  one  of  the  other  prosecu- 
Why  did  you  let  them  use  that  tape 
Gael's  voice?"  I  thought  that  had 
.  mistake,  because  Skakel  sounded 
veet  and  likable  on  it,  but  Chris  re- 
nly,  "You'll  see."  And  see  I  did  with 
ct's  closing  argument.  Before  Skakel 
ly  idea  he  was  going  to  be  indicted 
rtha  Moxley's  murder,  he  had  been 
lg  to  write  a  revenge  memoir  about 
lily  and  his  cousins  the  Kennedys, 
I  Dead  Man  Talking,  with  the  subti- 
First  Account  by  an  Insider  of  the 
',  Perversion,  and  Gangsterism  of 
a's  Royal  Family.  Using  the  tape  of 
el  Skakel  speaking  to  his  ghostwriter, 
d  Hoffman,  and  projecting  some  of 
ual  words  on  a  screen,  Benedict 
I  that  Skakel  couldn't  have  known 
sister's  friend  Andrea  Shakespeare 
had  left  the  Skakel  house  on  the 
f  the  murder  unless  he  was  in  the 
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house  at  the  time— when 
two  of  his  brothers.  Rush- 
ton  junior  and  John,  and 
his  first  cousin  James 
Dowdle  swore  on  the 
stand  under  oath  he  had 
been  at  the  home  of 
Dowdies  mother,  George- 
ann  Skakel  Terrien.  After 
Benedict's  summation, 
Mickey  Sherman's  clos- 
ing argument  seemed 
superficial.  It  began, 
"He  didn't  do  it.  He 
didn't  do  it.  He  doesn't 
know  who  did  it.  He 
wasn't  there  when  the 
crime  was  committed, 
and  he  never  con- 
fessed." But  he  had 
confessed.  Benedict  cited  11  confessions 
Michael  had  made  over  the  years,  in  var- 
ious forms.  He  called  his  behavior  "con- 
sciousness of  guilt." 

Sherman's  closing  wasn't  special.  It 
was  the  same  thing  he  had  said  into  every 
microphone  he  had  passed  in  the  last  two 
years.  He  continued  to  cast  suspicion  on 
Ken  Littleton,  but  it  was  too  late  for  that. 
It  was  lightweight.  Benedict's  summation 
had  been  heavyweight.  And  the  jury  picked 
up  on  that. 

Tmet  with  four  of  the  jurors  in 
Greenwich  a  few  days  after  the  ver- 
dict, and  we  appeared  on  Court 
TV  with  Catherine  Crier  acting  as 
moderator.  This  was  one  of  the 
few  juries  I  had  ever  seen  that  were 
truly  made  up  of  the  defendant's 
peers.  They  were  all  educated  and  savvy.  I 
never  saw  one  of  them  snooze  after  lunch, 
as  jurors  so  often  do  during  trials.  I  hap- 
pened to  have  lunch  every  day  with  several 
members  of  the  press  at  the  same  restau- 
rant where  the  jury  ate,  always  together  at 
one  table.  I  couldn't  help  but  overhear 
them  on  occasion,  and— obedient  to  the 
judge's  instructions— they  never  discussed 
the  case.  They  would  talk  about  their  chil- 
dren, their  trips,  food— the  sorts  of  things 
newly  acquainted  people  talk  about.  They 
saved  their  deliberations  for  the  jury  room. 
They  took  their  job  seriously,  were  totally 


THE  SKAKEL  BUNCH 

An  undated  photo  of  the  Skakel  family 

with,  from  top,  Rushton  senior, 

Rushton  junior,  Julie,  Tommy,  Michael 

(circled),  and  the  three  younger  boys. 


attentive  to  every  witness,  and  noticed  tiny 
details  that  were  revealing.  For  instance, 
after  James  Dowdle  said  on  the  stand 
that  Michael  had  been  with  him,  watching 
Monty  Python,  at  the  time  of  the  murder, 
Michael  rose  to  give  him  a  bear  hug— just 
as  he  had  when  his  father  left  the  stand, 
even  though  he  had  written  in  his  book  pro- 
posal how  much  he  hated  his  father— but 
Dowdle  walked  past  him  without  speaking 
to  him,  let  alone  hugging  him,  as  if  his  duty 
was  now  done  and  he  didn't  want  anything 
more  to  do  with  his  cousin.  One  juror 
pointed  out  that  two  of  Michael's  friends, 
Michael  Meredith,  the  son  of  football  great 
Don  Meredith,  and  Andrew  Pugh,  Mi- 
chael's best  friend  when  they  were  growing 
up,  had  stopped  being  his  friends  after  he 
told  them  that  he  had  been  masturbating 
in  a  tree  next  to  Martha's  house  at  the  time 
of  the  murder.  That  led  the  jury  to  believe 
that  he  had  probably  told  them  more  than 
that.  Several  of  the  jurors  thought  that 
Mickey  Sherman  had  underestimated  them. 
They  were  enraged  that  Sherman  had  said 
on-camera  after  thecoNTiNUED  on  p a g i  1 6 2 
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HOME  IS  WHERE 
THE  HEART  IS 


This  page,  Baron 
Thyssen-Bornemisza 
and  his  fifth  wife, 
Tita,  wearing 
the  169-carat  Star 
of  Peace  diamond; 
opposite,  the 
Villa  Favorita, 
his  family  home 
on  Lake  Lugano, 
Switzerland. 


The  cold  war  between  Tita,  fifth  wife  of 

Baron  Hans  Heinrich  Thyssen-Bornemisza,  and  his  children 

by  previous  marriages,  for  control  of  the  $2.7  billion  family  trust,  erupted* 

in  1999  into  one  of  the  most  expensive  private  lawsuits  in  history. 

Finally  settled  in  February,  just  before  the  baron's  death,  the  conflict  mirrored 

an  epic  emotional  drama  that  drove  his  voracious  acquisition  of  one  of 

the  world's  great  art  collections.  Interviewing  the  combatants, 

MICHAEL  SHNAYERSON  wonders  if  the  truce— and  the  treasure  trove  that  fills 

both  the  Villa  Favorita  and  Madrid's  Museo  Thyssen-Bornemisza— 

can  survive  that  poisoned  legacy 
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aA  Hungarian  Gypsy  once  read> 

hands  and  said,  cYourem 

to  die  poor  and  completely  ah 

That  prediction  gnawed 

him  over  the  year 


evening  in  Madrid,  paparazzi  crowd  the 
steps  of  Los  Jeronimos  church  beside  the 
Prado.  Inside,  the  pews  are  nearly  full.  Sud- 
denly an  entrance  makes  all  heads  turn. 
Flashbulbs  popping  in  her  wake,  a  blonde 
woman  in  black  advances  down  the  aisle, 
unbejeweled  but  for  a  necklace  of  gray 
pearls  the  size  of  shooter  marbles.  Half  a 
step  behind  her  looms  a  tall  young  man, 
slope-shouldered,  his  own  blond  hair  fram- 
ing a  handsome  if  somewhat  va- 
cant face.  If  he  were  American, 
he'd  make  a  perfect  Biff.  Instead, 
his  name  is  Borja. 

The  man  whose  memorial  Mass 
this  is  gave  the  boy,  now  age  22, 
his  surname— adopted  him,  and 
took  Borja's  mother  as  his  fifth 
and  final  wife.  So  the  former  Car- 
men Cervera  of  Barcelona,  better 
known  as  Tita,  onetime  scrappy 
social  outcast  and  1962's  Miss 
Spain,  is  the  baroness  and  now 
widow  of  one  of  Europe's  wealth- 
iest industrialists,  who  amassed 
one  of  the  world's  great  collections 
of  art.  A  sea  of  dignitaries  gathers 
around  the  baroness  and  her  son 
up  by  the  altar,  but  their  condo- 
lences, muddied  by  the  church's 
acoustics,  sound  like  congratula- 
tions, and  the  whole  scene,  curi- 
ously, looks  less  like  a  funeral  than 
like  a  triumphal  march.  So  in  a 
sense  it  is:  at  the  end  of  one  of  Eu- 


rope's messiest  marathons  of  marriage 
and  divorce,  Tita  and  Borja  are  the  ones 
at  the  finish  line. 

The  saga  of  Baron  Hans  Heinrich 
Thyssen-Bornemisza,  dead  in  April  at  81, 
is  first  a  story  of  art,  much  of  it  first-rate 
art,  bought  up  over  decades  with  a  pas- 
sion bordering  on  the  pathological.  Heini, 
as  he  was  known,  liked  to  say  that  if  he 
didn't  buy  a  picture  a  week  he  felt  unhappy. 
The  paintings,  from  old  masters  to  mod- 


Above,  Tita  and  Heini  at  the  Villa  Favorita, 
1990.  Left.  Heini  with  his  parents,  Margit 
Bornemisza  and  Heinrich  Thyssen,  his 
grandfather  August  Thyssen,  and  his  sister, 
mid-1920s;  Heini  felt  loved  only  by  his 
nanny,  who  was  rumored  to  have  committed 
suicide  after  she  was  forbidden  to  see  him. 


ern,  would  come  to  fill  the  walls  of  tit 
la  Favorita,  his  family  home  on  LakJ 
gano,  Switzerland,  as  well  as  those  <| 
other  homes,  in  London  and  GloucJ 
shire,  England,  Paris,  Monaco,  Ja 
and,  eventually,  Spain.  He  sent  bate! 
paintings  on  tour  in  the  U.S.,  which  H 
many  Americans  came  to  know  his  t{ 
and  he  arranged  important  cultur 
changes  between  the  West  and  the  I 
glasnost  Soviet  Union.  Then,  in  a  speJ 
that  mesmerized  the  art  worl 
had  European  governments 
pete  against  one  another  to  ac  | 
the  bulk  of  his  collection, 
won  the  contest,  helped  in  no  i 
part  by  Tita,  and  so  some  800  i 
ings  now  fill  the  Museo  Th\| 
Bornemisza,  catty-corner  U 
Prado,  boosting  Madrid  intil 
pantheon  of  art-world  capita  i[ 

But  the  baron's  life  is  also 
ry  of  recurrent  personal  sorrow 
lonely  heir  growing  up  amini 
ruins  of  a  bitter  marriage  ar 
solving  to  lead  a  happier  lift 
failing  time  and  again  to  secul 
Of  a  grown  son  seeing  his  Is  I 
ther's  old-master  collectioii 
persed  among  squabbling  rek 
and  as  a  result  working  for  .j 
to  buy  the  paintings  back,  oi  [ 
have  his  own,  much  larger  c 
tion  contested  by  his  childre  j 
an  older  man  struggling  to  1 
paterfamilias  that  his  father 
was,  yet  ending  up  suing  his  I 
born  son  in  a  bizarre  trial  th: 
came  one  of  the  most  expe  | 
private  cases  in  legal  history. 
In  the  baron's  last  month: 
simple  desire  for  peace  in  his 
ly  overrode  all  else.  But  in  l 
termath  of  his  death,  a  number  of 
and  emotional  complexities  remain 
sparking  wires,  to  threaten  a  fragile  ac  | 
One  cause  of  those  sparks  is  Tita. 

"We  never  said  anything  to  each 
that  wasn't  true,"  Tita  says,  chain-snr 

august  : 


GOING 
IE  DOGS 


Baron  Thyssen. 

New  York  City,;  1981. 

On  April  26,2002, 

he  said  to  Tita,  "Give 

Juanita  a  kiss  good  night." 

He  was  speaking  of 

his  favorite  of  her  five 

little  dogs.  A  few 

hours  later  he.  died 

in  his  sleep. 
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OVEREXTENDED  FAMILY 


(1)  A  Thyssen  steel  mill  in  Diisseldorf,  1953. 

(2)  The  baron  with  a  Ghirlandaio  portrait  he  owned. 

(3)  The  baron,  left,  with  playboy  Gunther  Sachs 
and  a  friend,  Saint-Moritz,  1965.  (4)  The  baron  with 
wife  No.  1,  Princess  Teresa  of  Lippe,  1949. 

(5)  With  No.  2,  Nina  Dyer,  mid-1950s.  (6)  No.  3, 
Fiona  Campbell-Walter.  (7)  With  No.  4,  Denise 
Shorto.  (8)  Tita  and  Heini,  1994.  (9)  The  baron 
with  his  sons  Georg-Heinrich  and  Lome.  (10)  Karl 
and  Francesca  von  Habsburg  at  their  son's 
christening,  1997.  (11)  The  baron  at  a  ball  in  Venice, 
1991.  (12)  Borja,  Tita,  and  Alexander  at  the 
baron's  funeral  in  Germany,  April  30,  2002. 
(13)  Lucian  Freud's  1981-82  portrait  of  the  baron. 
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in  the  living  room  of  her  sprawling  pagoda- 
roofed  house  on  the  outskirts  of  Madrid. 
She's  explaining  why  her  marriage  worked 
so  well.  "Heini  was  not  a  person  who 
would  ever  say  one  thing  when  he  meant 
another.  And  me  too:  I  was  as  open  with 
him  as  he  was  with  me."  That,  she  feels,  is 
why  she  was  able  to  make  Baron  Thyssen- 
Bomemisza  happy  in  a  way  that  none  of 
his  previous  four  wives  had.  In  an  interview 
published  after  his  death  in  the  worshipful 
Spanish  magazine  jHola!,  the  baron  ap- 
peared to  confirm  this.  "Today  I'm  a  hap- 
py man,"  he  declared,  "and  my  happiness 
is  all  due  to  my  wife  Carmen,  who  loves 
me,  and  whom  I  love."  By  then,  however, 
the  baron  was  on  heavy  medication  and 
much  enfeebled,  by  some  reports  virtually 
unable  to  speak  for  himself. 

At  59  the  baroness  remains  a  very  at- 
tractive woman,  lithe  and  sun-bronzed, 

never  met  a  man  who  in 
circumstances  with 

ves  behaved  so  well/ 


spunky  and  engaging  and  blunt.  Her  house 
in  Madrid  is  incongruously  grand,  its 
central  hall  dominated  by  huge  Venetian 
chandeliers  and  brass  columns.  The  living 
room  she's  in  has  an  extraordinary  Tiffany 
lamp  in  one  corner,  an  18th-century  Chi- 
nese triptych  glassed  over  as  a  coffee  table, 
paintings  by  Childe  Hassam  and  other 
Impressionists  on  the  walls,  and  a  view  of 
the  Olympic-size  pool,  beyond  which  gar- 
dens cascade  into  undulating  waves  of 
sculpted,  golf-course-like  lawn. 

Tita  says  she  played  no  part  in  her  hus- 
band's decision  to  sue  his  son  Georg- 
Heinrich,  nor  in  the  decision  to  drop  the 
suit  in  February.  "You  couldn't  influence 
him  to  do  anything  other  than  what  he 
wanted  to  do,"  she  says.  "I  always  tried  to 
do  what  he  wanted.  If  he  said,  'Let's  go 
and  throw  both  of  us  in  the  middle  of  the 
lake,'  I  would  do  it." 

Those  do  sound  like  words  that  would 
please  the  baron,  who  once  famously  de- 
clared that  he  loved  paintings  and  women, 
but  preferred  paintings  because  "you  hang 
them  on  a  wall  and  they  stay  silent."  But 
they're  strikingly  at  odds  with  the  view  of 
some  of  his  children,  who  feel  that  Tita, 
from  the  start,  manipulated  her  husband, 
ultimately  pulling  the  strings  of  a  stroke- 
diminished  man  in  a  brazen  attempt  to 
break  the  trust  that  contained  his  billion- 


"If  be  said,  cLefs  go  and  throw  both 
of  us  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  ))}says  the 

baroness,  "I  would  do  it ;; 


dollar  business  empire  in  order  to  put  the 
businesses  into  a  trust  she  controlled. 
'"What  she  attempted,"  says  one  of  the 
children's  lawyers,  "is  the  greatest  robbery 
in  history."  Tita  strongly  denies  this.  "No 
way  was  the  man  manipulated,"  she  says. 
"He  wanted  to  get  back  what  he  was  due." 
His  children  agree  that  in  business,  for 
most  of  his  life,  the  baron  made  his  own 
decisions.  But  even  as  a  young  man,  they 
say,  he  seemed  maddeningly  at  the  mercy 
of  the  women  in  his  life.  It  was  a  mystery, 
this  deep  emotional  vulnerability,  but  clear- 
ly it  owed  much  to  the  forces  that  had 
shaped  his  destiny,  well  before  he  was  born. 

rhe  fortune  came  from 
chicken  wire.  Heini's  grand- 
father August  Thyssen  was 
a  German  peasant  who 
saw  what  his  neighbors 
needed,  and  parlayed  his 
profits  into  a  steel-and-armaments  empire 
that  helped  support  Bismarck's  military 
might.  August  liked  art  enough  to  com- 
mission a  set  of  six  marble  sculptures  from 
Rodin,  but  it  was  his  two  sons,  Fritz  and 
Heinrich,  who  started  collecting  in  earnest. 
Fritz  sympathized  with  Hitler  and  helped 
empower  the  Nazis  with  the  steel  mills  he 
inherited  upon  his  father's  death  in  1926; 
he  bought  some  of  his  art  from  fleeing 
German  Jews  in  the  1930s.  Fritz  broke 
with  the  Nazis  and  was  sent  by  them  to  a 
concentration  camp,  but  at  the  war's  end 
the  Allies  thought  little  better  of  him,  and 
jailed  him  for  several  more  years.  He  died 
among  bitter  German  exiles  in  Argentina 
in  1951. 

The  other  son,  Heinrich  senior,  a  cold 
and  formal  man,  at  least  abhorred  his 
brother's  politics.  He  had  already  washed 
his  hands  of  Germany  in  1905,  starting  a 
new  life  in  Hungary  and  marrying  the 
daughter  of  the  king's  chamberlain.  Because 
the  chamberlain  had  no  sons,  he  adopted 
his  son-in-law  and  bequeathed  him  his 
title— a  barony— as  well  as  his  surname, 
Bornemisza.  Strictly  speaking,  this  was  a 
bogus  move.  "You  can't  do  that,"  sniffs 
journalist  and  bloodline  royal  Taki  Theodo- 
racopulos.  "You  can't  even  do  that  in  a  Pris- 
oner of  Zenda-type  country  like  Hungary. 
They're  not  in  the  Almanach  de  Goriia.  It 
doesn't  lie;  the  real  families  are  in  there. 
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You're  either  born  into  it  or  not.  The 
Thyssens  were  not  in." 

The  new  baron's  match  turned  out  to 
be  a  loveless  one  and  would  have  dissolved 
years  sooner  than  it  did  had  August  not 
insisted  on  Heinrich's  having  a  suitable 
male  heir.  A  first  son,  Stefan,  proved  sickly 
and  unfit  for  business.  A  second  son— Hans 
Heinrich— was  duly  produced  in  1921,  in 
Scheveningen,  the  Netherlands.  The  boy 
was  left  in  the  care  of  a  nanny  while  the 
mother  led  a  decadent  social  life  and  the 
baron  amused  himself  by  acquiring  old- 
master  paintings— more  than  500  in  all. 
Many  he  bought  from  American  robber 
barons  broken  by  the  Crash  of  1929.  The 
divorce  came  soon  after.  The  boy's  mother 
apparently  had  no  interest  in  bringing  her 
son  to  live  with  her.  Instead,  Heini  went  to 
live  in  Switzerland,  where  he  remained  in 
the  care  of  his  nanny,  the  one  figure  who 
showed  him  love.  Family  lore  has  it  that 
upon  Heini's  18th  birthday  his  father  fired 
the  nanny  and  forbade  her  to  see  her 
charge  again.  Bereft,  she  reportedly  com- 
mitted suicide  soon  after. 

Heini  was  only  26  when  his  father  died 
in  1947,  leaving  him  the  bulk  of  his  estate 
and  control  of  his  German-based  business 
interests,  mostly  in  shipping.  They  had  been 
ravaged  by  the  war,  and  Heini  would  spend 
the  next  years  struggling  to  build  them  back 
up.  But  he  would  do  so  methodically,  ex- 
panding all  the  while  into  plastics,  glass, 
container  leasing,  and  electric-power  sta- 
tions. At  the  time  of  Heini's  death  this  year, 
the  Thyssen-Bornemisza  Group  was  a 
global  conglomerate  involved  in  more  than 
100  businesses,  the  whole  works  valued  at 
as  much  as  $2.7  billion. 

A    s  sole  executor  of  his  fa- 
/W    ther's  will,  Heini  planned 
/   \     to  keep  intact  Heinrich  se- 
^r       f     nior's  old-master  collection, 
aj  *     housed  in  a  gallery  on  the 

.  *■-  -  ■  .  grounds  of  the  Villa  Fa- 
vorita.  This  was  not  received  well  by  his 
siblings,  particularly  his  two  sisters  and 
their  husbands.  Lawsuits  followed,  and 
Heini  was  forced  to  break  up  the  collec- 
tion. He  made  it  his  mission  to  buy  back 
as  many  of  those  paintings  as  he  could— 
one  sister  actually  sold  all  her  paintings 
back  to  him;  the  continued  on  page  U6 
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ATTER 
BE  GAY 


.  .aron  and  Tita 
at  the  Villa  Favorita, 
photographed  for 
Vanity  Fair  by 
Helmut  Newton 
in  1989. 
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AGONIZES 

Forced  to  sell  his  dream  company,  Artists  Management  Group! 

for  a  paltry  $12  million,  his  reputation  tattered,  Michael  Ovitz  wantl 

the  world  to  know  he  s  a  victim,  sabotaged  by  the  vicious  backstabbing  ol 

David  Geffen,  the  uGay  Mafia,"  former  proteges  at  CAA,  Disney  GE.Oj 

Michael  Eisner,  and  The  New  York  Times.  Is  Ovitz  paranoid,  or  were  thej 

out  to  get  him?  BRYAN  BURROUGH  hears  from  the  mail 
who  once  was  king,  the  people  he  blames  for  a  six-year  nightmare! 

and  Jeff  Kwatinetz,  the  relatively  unknowrJ 
37-year-old  who  bought  his  companJ 
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he  man  sitting  across  the  conference  table  is  on  the  verge  of  tears.  A  mist  has  fallen  acros.) 
eyes.  He  begins  to  sniffle.  He  is  a  roiling  mass  of  emotions.  Anger.  Self-pity.  Contrition. 
He  has  been  through  so  much.  He  never  thought  it  would  end  like  this. 

He  has  been  a  Hollywood  icon  for  20  years.  In  the  1980s,  newspapers  routinely  describe 
as  the  Most  Powerful  Man  in  Hollywood,  a  title  he  embraced  with  relish.  For  years  he  ha 
the  Most  Hated  Man  in  Hollywood,  the  subject  of  vicious  rumors  and  one  scathing  profile  | 
another.  Reporters  ran  out  of  adjectives  to  describe  him:  brilliant,  megalomaniacal,  Machiave  j 
evil.  But  now  there  is  a  new  adjective,  a  word  whose  accuracy  few  in  Hollywood  would  disp  | 

Michael  Ovitz  is  ruined. 

And  it's  killing  him.  It's  not  the  money,  although  he's  lost  a  fortune  on  his  investmel 
Artists  Management  Group,  the  crippled  multi-media  company  that  was  to  have  been  his  n  | 
to  power.  He  acknowledges  his  pre-tax  losses  are  around  $100  million,  although  some  put' 
closer  to  $200  million.  Whatever  the  exact  figure,  it  may  be  the  largest  loss  by  an  individual 
single  project  in  Hollywood  history.  Ovitz  can  live  with  that;  with  a  net  worth  estimated  ii 
hundreds  of  millions,  he  probably  won't  be  filing  for  bankruptcy  anytime  soon.  What's  killing  I 
is  the  shame,  the  embarrassment,  the  vilification,  the  press  attacks,  especially  those,  he  bell  | 
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ING  SHOT 


el  Ovitz,  at  home 

_twood,  California. 

"You  watched  a  disaster 

ore  your  very  eyes,"  says 

his  nemesis  David 

Geffen  of  Ovitzs  fall. 
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from  The  New  York  Times.  He's  considering  sending  his  youngest 
son  off  to  a  military  school  in  the  Midwest,  just  to  get  him  out 
of  L.A.  He  and  his  wife,  Judy,  are  talking  of  leaving  as  well. 

And  now  he's  sitting  here,  in  a  hotel  conference  room  I've  rent- 
ed because  he  no  longer  has  an  office,  pouring  out  his  heart  to 
a  reporter  he  barely  knows.  He  doesn't  want  to  do  it,  he  says 
again  and  again.  His  whole  family  has  begged  him  not  to.  But 
he  wants  to  set  the  record  straight.  He  wants  people  to  under- 
stand why  he  did  what  he  did. 

"I  didn't  kill  anybody;  I'm  not  a  murderer,"  Ovitz  says.  "I 
didn't  set  off  a  bomb  in  a  shopping  center.  I  didn't  take  off  in  a 
white  Bronco.  I'm  an  entrepreneur.  The  money  I  lost  was  mine. 
My  money,  my  gamble,  my  mistake.  And  still  they  hate  me. 
Everyone." 

A  minute  later,  he  shakes  his  head  and  stares. 

"I  know  how  hard  it  is  for  people  to  see  me  as  a  victim." 
Ovitz  says,  "but  in  this  case  it's  pretty  close  to  the  truth." 


he  Artists  Management  Group,  the  new  com- 
pany Ovitz  unveiled  in  December  1998,  died  a 
slow,  ugly  death  over  the  last  year.  It  was  to  be 
a  media  giant  of  the  new  millennium,  marry- 
ing a  management  company  representing  such 
clients  as  Leonardo  DiCaprio  and  Cameron  Diaz 
with  ambitious  cre- 
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ative  units  cranking  out  television 
programs,  movies,  and  Internet  pro- 
gramming. The  centerpiece  was  the 
television  business,  the  Artists  Tele- 
vision Group,  into  which  Ovitz 
plowed  $150  million  or  more  of  his 
personal  fortune;  it  was  shuttered 
last  August,  and  after  that  the  hand- 
writing was  on  the  wall.  All  through 
the  fall  and  into  the  winter,  man- 
agers and  clients  scrambled  for  the 
doors.  Ovitz  was  losing  a  million 
dollars  or  more  a  month  when  he 
finally  agreed  in  early  May  to  sell 
AMG's  core  management  group  to 
a  little-known  outfit  named  the  Firm 
for  a  package  valued  at  $12  mil- 
lion, roughly  the  price  tag  of  a  decent  Beverly  Hills  mansion. 

It  all  ended  with  a  whimper,  with  a  Sunday-afternoon  press 
release  and  a  barrage  of  nasty  Monday-morning  headlines.  The 
tone  of  the  coverage  was  unmistakably  gleeful  as  reporters 
danced  jigs  on  what  remained  of  Ovitz's  reputation  and  staged 
an  impromptu  coronation  for  the  Firm's  obscure  co-founder,  a 
37-year-old  talent  manager  named  Jeff  Kwatinetz,  whose  pri- 
mary claim  to  fame  was  his  shepherding  of  a  very  loud  rock 
band  named  Korn.  All  but  unknown  outside  the  music  world, 
Kwatinetz  was  suddenly  hailed  as  the  second  coming  of  Ovitz: 
The  king  is  dead!  Long  live  the  king!  Writing  in  Variety,  Peter 
Bart  used  his  name  as  a  verb  to  describe  a  smart  acquisition:  to 
kwatinetz.  And  then,  oddly,  just  as  the  stories  were  gaining  mo- 
mentum, they  stopped.  Both  the  fallen  king  and  the  fresh  prince 
shunned  interview  requests.  Both,  it  turns  out,  had  good  reason. 
There  are  secrets  here  to  tell,  and  they  aren't  pretty. 

Appropriately  for  a  town  that  makes  money  from  tragedy  and 
comedy  of  grand  proportions,  the  word  Hollywood  used  to  de- 
scribe Ovitz's  fall  was  "Shakespearean."  You  hear  it  again  and 
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'They  wanted 

to  kill  [me].  If  they 

could  have  taken 

wife  and  kids. 

they  would  have. 


again,  from  friends  and  enemies  alike.  "It  is  like  somethinj 
of  Shakespeare,"  says  DreamWorks  partner  David  Geffen 
has  practically  carved  out  a  sideline  in  savaging  Ovitz.i 
a  morality  tale,  like  [the  television  series]  24  in  real  life  l 
watched  a  disaster  before  your  very  eyes." 

Geffen  should  know,  because  it  was  a  disaster  he  helpt 
chestrate.  The  collapse  of  AMG  is  the  direct  result  of  a  fli 
business  plan— Ovitz  won't  argue  that— but  behind  the  sc ! 
he  believes,  its  demise  was  hastened  by  Geffen  and  othei 
mies,  who  at  every  turn  did  what  they  could  to  make  his  c  i 
a  nightmare.  They  were  there  in  the  beginning,  when  he  w£> 
ing  to  get  AMG  off  the  ground.  They  were  there  in  the  rr 
acts,  pouring  venom  into  the  ears  of  those  who  could  e 
AMG's  survival.  And  they  were  there  at  the  end,  making 
the  bleeding  AMG  died  the  most  humiliating  death  possih 
That's  what  Ovitz  believes.  It  is  one  of  the  driving  fact 
his  decision  to  talk  about  what  happened,  a  burning  net 
name  names,  to  throw  light  on  the  shadowy  Hollywood     a 
he  believes  did  him  in.  He  calls  it  the  Gay  Mafia,  though 
al  of  its  "members"  aren't  gay,  and  much  of  what  he  sa\  s  i 
these  men  is  nasty  and  unprintable.  In  Ovitz's  eyes  the  ci  I 
demagogic  leader,  its  merciless  Macbeth,  is  Geffen,  1; 
waste  to  all  Ovitz  held  dear,  spreading  rumors  about  his  f; 
at  the  same  time  he  was  poisoning  the  business  deals 

would  have  saved  AM(' 
things  Geffen  denies.  Gt 
partners  in  crime,  Ovn 
leges,  include  Ovitz's  on> 
proteges  at  the  Creative  I 
Agency,  Bryan  Lourd,  1 
Huvane,  and  Richard  Lo 
powerful  Gonerils  deterr 
to  kill  the  father  figure 
gave  them  life. 

I  mention  Ovitz's  use 
term  Gay  Mafia  to  Barry 
chairman  of  USA  Inters 
who  inadvertently  played 
supporting  role  in  Ovitz 
mise.  There  is  a  long  sil 
"You're  not  serious,"  I 
says.  "Wow.  He  said  th 
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the  record?  Wow  . . .  Wow.  Wow.  I'm  stunned.  I'm  stunned.  I 
it's  . . .  uh  . . .  uh  . . .  it's  worse  than  unfortunate,  notwithsta 
his  completely  understandable  anguish.  A  statement  like  that 
uh  ...  uh  ...  is  ...  is  ...  is  beyond  unfortunate.  It's  fairly  ro 

'Oh,  please,"  says  Geffen.  "A  Gay  Mafia?  This  is  sow  u\\ 
This  is  insane.  I  think  he  needs  a  psychiatrist.  It's  so  para 
and  so  crazy,  and  so  irresponsible,  and  makes  him  look  like 
a  nut.  It's  beyond  crazy.  On  a  scale  of  1  to  10  crazy,  it's 
He's  made  a  fool  of  himself,  and  he's  made  a  huge  failure  i 
life.  To  say  you've  been  brought  down  by  the  Gay  Mafia  a 
allies  is  as  crazy  as  anything  I've  ever  heard  in  my  life." 

Geffen  calls  back  a  minute  later,  and  then  a  third  time.  W 
comes  to  Michael  Ovitz,  he  is  just  getting  warmed  up.  " 
mention  his  extraordinary  homophobia?"  he  asks.  "All  th 
people  get  together,  like  the  Jewish  people  get  together.  I  r 
yeah,  we  meet  on  Thursday.  I'm  offended.  That's  just  so  ofte 
You  know,  all  the  fags,  they  get  together  and  they  pick  a  v 
Let's  go  get  that  one!  It's  remarkable  that,  at  this  point  in  hi 
the  most  powerful  man  in  Hollywood,  he's  been  brought 
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|gay  cabal!  I've  never  heard  anything  like  it  in  my  life!" 
ie  cabal's  allies,  Ovitz  believes,  include  Disney  chainnan 
ael  Eisner,  who  turned  on  Ovitz  after  ousting  him  from 
residency  of  the  Walt  Disney  Company  in  1996.  And  tal- 
lanager  Bernie  Brillstein,  the  Falstaffian  deal-maker  al- 
ready with  an  Ovitz-bashing  quote.  Ovitz  reserves  a 
ill  wrath  for  Bernard  Weinraub,  the  New  York  Times  re- 
r  he  characterizes  as  the  conspiracy's  town  crier.  But 
of  these  enemies  saddens  Ovitz  so  much  as  his  onetime 
|er  at  CAA,  Ron  Meyer,  now  the  president  and  C.O.O. 
liversal  Studios.  To  Ovitz,  Meyer  is  his  personal  Iago,  a 
(nate  whose  friendship  was  captured  and  perverted  by 

i,  and  who  now  devotes  his  energies  to  bringing  down 

friend, 
•avid  has  always  hated  me,"  Ovitz  says  of  Geffen.  "He 

mnie  to  turn  on  me,  and  then  Bryan  Lourd  and  every- 
It  was  the  goal  of  these  people  to  eliminate  me. 
Dusiness  would've  worked  except  for  these  five  or  six 
They  wanted  to  kill  Michael  Ovitz.  If  they  could  have 
my  wife  and  kids,  they  would  have." 
hat's  just  ridiculous,"  counters  Meyer.  "You  know, 
I  of  us  is  that  invested  in  Mike  Ovitz.  That's  just  Mike's 
oia.  Frankly,  Mike  Ovitz  has  no  bigger  enemy  than 
Ovitz." 

3vitz  had  scrambled  into  the  conference 
room  20  minutes  late.  He  was  subdued  and 
apologetic,  explaining  that  he'd  been  busy 
arranging  medical  treatment  for  a  dying  15- 
year-old  at  the  U.C.L.A.  Hospital  and  Med- 
ical Center,  where  he  is  chairman  of  the 
executive  board  and  a  prominent  fund-raiser, 
lope  it's  not  too  late,"  he  said,  plopping  down  in  a 
•  chair.  "One  thing  that  just  kills  me  is  when  something 
ns  to  a  kid.  I  just  can't  deal  with  that." 
ing  beside  him,  I  had  no  doubt  that  Ovitz  had  been 
g  the  child.  But  in  the  context  of  our  meeting  his  men- 
l  it  came  across  as  a  naked  bid  for  sympathy.  It  was 
th  him;  at  least,  it  was  beneath  the  Most  Powerful 
n  Hollywood.  But  this  is  a  different  Ovitz,  a  smaller, 
Ovitz.  He's  the  same  man  of  his  glory  days,  with  that 
ir  gap  between  his  front  teeth.  But  he  looks  tired.  He's 
v,  and  it  shows.  He's  wearing  a  navy  pullover,  moss- 
j  slacks,  and  Euro-style  eyeglasses.  He  looks  odd  with- 
iuit,  like  Iron  Man  stripped  of  his  armor, 
is  is  a  big  roll  of  the  dice  for  me,"  he  said,  turning  to 
ie  in  the  eyes.  "Up  to  the  moment  I  stepped  in  here,  I 
d  whether  to  do  it.  Instinctively,  I  just  don't  know  if  it's 
ht  thing."  He  reeled  off  stories  of  reporters  who  have 
d  him  over  the  years,  promising  balanced  articles  and 
g  hatchet  jobs.  "I'm  going  to  be  insensitively  direct,"  he 
I'm  just  going  to  say  what  I'm  going  to  say,  and  let  the 
all  where  they  may.  I  think  it's  the  low  road  out  for  me. 
a  lose-lose  proposition.  If  I  say  nothing,  I  get  killed.  If 
t  comes  off  as  sour  grapes." 

:ook  a  deep  breath.  "The  last  six  years,"  he  began, 
been  a  nightmare  for  me." 

ou've  read  this  far,  you  probably  already  know  the 
Ovitz's  story.  The  middle-class  San  Fernando  Valley 
go-getting  son  of  a  liquor  salesman,  the  high-school 
tader,  the  ambitious  college  student  who  married  his 
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President  and 
C.O.O.,  Universal 
Studios.  Ovitz 
blames  Meyer, 
'  is  former  CAA 
artner,  for  the 
audit  that  caused 
Vivendi's  Canal 
Plus  to  dissolve  its 
AMG  film  deal. 


JULIE 
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Co-founder, 
AMG.  She  and 
her  brother-in- 
law  Rick  Yorn 
were  offered  53 
percent  of  the 
stock  in  AMG's 
talent  business. 
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Hollywood 
^      correspondent, 
**■      The  New  York 
Times.  He  has 
written  numerous 
articles  about 
Ovitz,  who  thinks 
of  him  as  Geffen's 
mouthpiece. 
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Co-founder,  AMG. 
Ovitz's  initial 
AMG  hire,  he 
managed  AMG's 
highest-profile 
clients,  including 
Leonardo 
DiCaprio  and 
Cameron  Diaz. 
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U.C.L.A.  sweetheart.  The  hungry  years  at  CAA  in  the  1970s, 
when  Ovitz  and  Ron  Meyer  struggled  to  lure  big-name  clients 
such  as  Paul  Newman  to  their  infant  agency.  CAA's  zenith  dur- 
ing the  1980s,  when  Ovitz,  emerging  as  an  Armani-clad,  Sun 
Tzu-quoting  Zen  warrior,  packaged  his  clients  into  one  block- 
buster movie  after  another  and  was  crowned  the  arrogant  sover- 
eign of  a  merciless  city.  These  were  the  years  when  his  rivals  say 
power  went  to  his  head,  when  CAA's  slash-and-burn  tactics  cre- 
ated enemies  the  way  a  hurricane  produces  raindrops.  The  ulti- 
mate story  about  the  dark  side  of  Ovitz  is  the  one  about  a  1997 
breakfast  with  Meyer,  which  had  been  scheduled  to  smooth 
over  tensions  that  had  developed  between  the  two  former  part- 
ners. Meyer  told  Ovitz  of  a  property  in  Malibu  he  was  trying  to 
buy.  Later  he  discovered  that  Ovitz  tried  to  buy  the  property  out 
from  under  him. 

"You  ask  why  people  hate  me?"  Ovitz  asks.  "I'll  tell  you. 
When  you  start  a  business  in  1974  without  any  clients  and  in 
1984  you  have  a  70  percent  market  share,  a  lot  of  people  lost 
clients.  A  lot  of  people  got  very  angry.  I'm  not  trying  to  say  I'm 
a  saint,  but  when  I  built  CAA  I  played  aggressively,  sometimes 
ruthlessly,  insensitively,  and  I  hurt  people.  Sometimes  that's  what 
happens  when  you  build  a  business." 


m 


At  CAA,  Ovitz  grew  so  powerful  he  branched 
into  areas  never  penetrated  by  traditional  agents. 
He  created  television  advertising  for  Coca-Cola 
and,  tellingly,  dabbled  in  investment  banking, 
reaping  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  for  advice 
he  gave  to  Sony  and  other  media  conglomer- 
ates. In  retrospect,  it  was  here  that  Ovitz's 
hubris  laid  the  foundation  for  his  downfall.  He  caught  a  bad  case 
of  mogul  fever.  He  found  himself  doing  deals  with  Wall  Street 
superstars,  brushing  elbows  with  the  likes  of  Universal's  then 
chairman,  Edgar  Bronfman  Jr.  He  was  in  his  40s  by  then,  an 
age  at  which  an  agent  grows  tired  of  listening  to  some,  actor 
gripe  about  the  size  of  his  trailer.  Ovitz  sized  up  the  moguls  who 
owned  Hollywood  and  judged  himself  smarter,  tougher,  harder- 
working.  Restless  at  CAA,  he  yearned  to  join  their  club. 

When  the  chairmanship  at  Universal  opened  up  in  1995,  he  en- 
gaged in  a  months-long  flirtation  with  Bronfman.  But  he  negotiat- 
ed too  long  and  too  hard,  and  David  Geften  persuaded  Bronfman 
to  give  the  job  to  Ron  Meyer,  who  could  see  in  Ovitz's  roving  eye 
the  end  of  CAA's  reign.  When  word  of  Ovitz's  Universal  negotia- 
tions leaked,  he  told  his  young  CAA  proteges-  Lovett,  Lourd,  Hu- 
vane,  David  O'Connor,  and  the  late  Jay  Moloney— it  had  never 
been  serious,  but  the  truth  came  out.  Just  as  it  appeared  he  was 
facing  an  angry  revolt  in  the  ranks,  he  was  saved  by  his  oldest 
friend,  Michael  Eisner,  who  offered  him  the  number-two  job  at 
Disney,  and  a  way  out  of  his  troubles.  Looking  back,  Ovitz  says 
that  it  was  the  worst  decision  of  his  life. 

"The  first  day  I  got  to  Disney,  nothing  was  like  Michael  Eis- 
ner said  it  would  be,"  Ovitz  says.  "This  guy  who  was  my  best 
friend  for  28  years,  who  I  helped  nurse  through  a  heart  attack 
at  a  time  David  Geffen  was  running  around  telling  everyone  he 
was  dying  and  Jeffrey  Katzenberg  should  be  named  [Disney's] 
president. ...  In  the  hospital  I  held  the  phone  for  him  so  he 
could  talk.  My  wife  was  best  friends  with  his  wife." 

Ovitz  stops  and  closes  his  eyes,  as  if  in  pain.  "The  day  I  went 
there,  [top  Disney  executives]  Steve  Bollenbach  and  Sandy  Litvak 
refused  to  report  to  me  [in  violation  of  my  contract].  Michael,  in- 
stead of  backing  my  play,  said,  'Do  you  continued  on  page  172 
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sion  play,  an  adaptation  of  Ernest  Hemingway's  Th_ 
Battler,  was  to  star  James  Dean,  but  shor'1 
the  start  of  rehearsals  in  1 955,  Dean  was  killed  in  a 
car  crash.  Our  director,  Arthur  Penn,  believed  that 
Paul  Newman,  a  young  man  from  the  Actors  Studio 
who  had  been  cast  in  a  secondary  role,  could  play 
the  punch-drunk  former  welterweight  champion. 
Newman's  first  rehearsal  was  far  off  the  mark,  but  he 
checked  into  a  fleabag  hotel  adjacent  to  a  boxing 
gym  in  downtown  Los  Angeles  and  shared  a  room 
with  an  addled  ex-boxer;  soon,  the  slurrec 
and  wobbly  gait  of  that  pathetic  prizefighter  Decam 
part  of  Newman's  persona  for  the  role.  As  a  result  of 
his  thrilling  performance,  Newman  was  cast  ill  his  first 
major  film,  Somebody  Up  There  Likes  Me,  playing 
middleweight  champ  Rocky  Graziano.  He  has  tocted 
in  54  films  since  then-with  his  wife,  Oscar  winner 
Joanne  Woodward,  in  1  1  of  them-directed  six  fiftns, 
and  received  two  Academy  Awards,  for  lifeti 
achievement  in  1 985  and  for  best  actor  in  The  Co/c 
of  Money  in  1986.  To  produce  an  authentic  Iris! 
brogue  for  Road  to  Perdif/on-out  this  month,  directei 
by  Sam  Mendes  and  co-starring  Tom  Hanks-New- 
man used  his  old  trick.  He  enlisted  the  assistance  of 
Frank  McCourt,  the  author  of  Angela's  Ashes,  and 
absorbed  his  accent.  On  November  5,  Paul  will  re- 
create his  original  Battler  role  when  Tfie  World  of  Nick 
Adams  is  performed  at  the  Kodak  Theatre  in  Los  An- 
geles, with  proceeds  going  to  the  Hole  in  the  Wall 
Gang  camps,  which  Newman  and  I  started  in  1 986  for 
children  suffering  from  cancer  and  other  life-threatening 
diseases.  -A.  E.  hotchner 
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I  Newman  in  rehearsal  as 
♦tie  Stage  Manager  in  Thornton  Wilder's 

Our  Town,  photographed  on 

May  28,  2002,  at  the  Westport  Country 

Playhouse  in  Westport,  Connecticut, 

where  his  wife,  Joanne  Woodward, 

is  the  artistic  director. 
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First,  model-actress 

Elizabeth  Hurley  says  SL 

is  the  father  of  her  child. 

Then  billionaire  mogul  Kirk  Kerkorian  * 

says  Bing  is  the  father  \>f  his  child — 

or,  rather,  of  the  four-year-old  who  i 

former  tennis  pro  Lisa  Bonder  has  | 

claimed  is  Kerkorian's.  With  demands 

for  paternity  tests  and  lawsuits  for 

invasion  of  privacy  flying,  Hollywood 

is  father-fixated  on  37-vear-old  Bing, 

the  socially  plugged-in  producer, 

screenwriter,  and  real-estate  heir  I 

who  has  squired  Sharon  Stone, 

Uma  Thurman,  and  Naomi  Camp 

as  well  as  Hurley.  VICKY  WARD 

reports  on  the  Sperm  und  Drang 
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MODEL  RELATIONSHIP 


This  page,  Elizabeth  Hurley 

in  London  at  the  August 

1999  premiere  of  Mickey  Blue 

Eyes,  a  film  she  produced 

with  her  then  boyfriend, 

Hugh  Grant.  Opposite,  Steve 

Bing  outside  his  Los  Angeles 

home,  June  7,  2002. 
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December  6.  2001,  Steve  Bing,  a  37-year- 
old  producer  and  screenwriter,  drove  down 
the  piece  of  hillside  he  owns  opposite  the 
Hotel  Bel-Air  in  Los  Angeles.  Ordinarily 
it's  a  bucolic  journey,  commencing  on  a 
grass  driveway  that  blends  in  with  Bing's 
eight-acre  lawn.  The  vista  from  the  house 
is  spectacular,  of  mountaintops  meeting 
the  sky  and  Los  Angeles  sitting  like  a  toy 
town  in  the  distance.  As  it  descends,  the 
driveway  twists  and  turns  for  half  a  minute 
or  so  until  it  meets  Stone  Canyon  Road. 

Most  days  Bing  is  greeted  there  by  the 
grounds  staff  at  the  Hotel  Bel-Air,  where 
he  lived  for  almost  nine  years,  starting  in 
1991.  He  waves  back,  despite  the  fact  that— 
or  perhaps  because— at  18  he  inherited  a 
fortune  approaching  a  billion  dollars  from 
his  late  grandfather  New  York  real-estate 
magnate  Leo  Bing.  Steve  prides  himself  on 
having  the  common  touch.  Whether  he's  in 
the  strip  clubs  of  Las  Vegas  or  on  the  streets 
of  Bel  Air,  appearing  low-key  is  something 
of  a  priority  with  him,  as  both  his  1997 
Lincoln  Town  Car  and  his  uniform  of  jeans, 
sneakers,  and  T-shirt,  occasionally  topped 
with  a  Hawaiian  shirt,  attest. 

That  Thursday,  however,  was  no  ordi- 
nary morning.  Paparazzi,  dozens  of  them, 
were  waiting  for  him  at  the  bottom  of  his 


year-old  model  and  actress  Elizabeth  Hur- 
ley thought  so— to  the  point  that  on  April 
4,  following  an  off-and-on,  18-month  ro- 
mance, she  gave  birth  to  a  boy,  Damian 
Charles,  who  she  claimed  was  Bing's  son. 
Bing  said  he  was  not  so  sure,  and  sued 
her  to  have  a  paternity  test  performed  on 
the  baby.  On  June  18,  his  fatherhood  was 
confirmed.  Meanwhile,  the  souring  of  their 
relationship  has  done  little  to  improve 
Anglo-American  relations:  most  of  mon- 
eyed Hollywood— especially  those  people 
whose  charitable  causes  benefit  from  Bing's 
wealth— appears  to  think  their  friend  has 
done  nothing  wrong;  most  of  Britain  be- 
lieves he  has  supplanted  James  Hewitt,  the 
Princess  of  Wales's  paramour  who  kissed 
and  told,  as  the  world's  worst  cad. 

The  day  the  paparazzi  ambushed  Bing, 
the  British  tabloids  called  him  "Bing  Laden"; 
one,  the  Daily  Mirror,  actually  printed  a 
wanted  poster  of  him  on  its  front  page  and 
included  his  office  phone  number.  The  ac- 
companying editorial  encouraged  readers 
to  call  and  berate  him,  which  they  did. 

And  that  was  before  it  emerged,  in  May, 
that  the  billionaire  Kirk  Kerkorian,  85,  who 
has  bought  and  sold  MGM  more  times 
than  anyone  cares  to  remember,  and  who 
likes  to  stay  out  of  the  public  eye,  claimed 
that  there  was  a  99.993  percent  chance 
that  Bing  was  the  true  father  of  four-year- 
old  Kira  Kerkorian,  whose  mother  is  for- 
mer tennis  pro  Lisa  Bonder,  36.  Kerkorian 
says  he  proved  this  after  he  had  an  associ- 
ate rummage  through  Bing's  garbage, 
where  he  fo„und  a  piece  of  dental  floss, 
from  which  a  DNA  sample  was  obtained; 
Bing,  in  turn,  sued  Kerkorian  for  $5  bil- 
lion for  invasion  of  privacy  and  other 
causes.  The  paparazzi  once  again  parked 
at  the  bottom  of  Bing's  driveway.  By  this 
time,  some  of  them  told  him.  they  pitied 
him.  He  was  soon  nicknamed  the  Spermi- 
nator,  and  the  New  York  Post  made  him 
the  subject  of  a  cartoon  in  which  a  park 
was  littered  with  baby  Bings. 


sympathy  loosened  former  impedin 
to  conversation.  He  asked  her  wh> 
had  named  her  son  after  the  child- 1 
from  The  Omen;  she  replied  that  Da 
had  long  been  a  favorite  name  of  hers 
that  some  of  her  closest  friends  bore 

Then  Bing  set  her  off  again  by  tel 
he  was  considering  speaking  to  the  p: 
an  attempt  to  do  damage  control.  Hi 
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BY  THE  SKIN  OF  HIS  Tl 


Clockwise  front  above:  Lisa  Hi 

Kerkorian  and  her  daughter,  Kira,  in  li  | 

Hills,  January  2002;  Bing  gels  ;< 

on  Hurley  in  Los  Angeles,  May  200b 

Kerkorian,  who  went  fishing  for  a  tl 

floss  DNA  sample  in  Bing's  gai 
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None  of  us  [knows!  who  is  in  what  bedrooi  I 
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driveway.  Bing  panicked.  From  the  car  he 
called  his  best  friend,  the  63-year-old  ac- 
tor James  Caan. 

Caan  told  Bing  to  get  out  and  give 
them  their  shot,  and  Bing  did  as  he  was 
told.  The  resulting  photos  capture  a  tall, 
broad-shouldered  man  whose  distinguish- 
ing feature  is  a  full  head  of  prematurely 
white-gray  hair.  His  face  is  a  blank  canvas, 
his  eyes  slightly  stony.  It's  a  face  that  leaves 
you  wondering  if  still  waters  run  deep. 

Evidently  they  do.  Or  at  least  the  37- 


Across  the  Atlantic,  Elizabeth  Hurley 
read  about  what  was  happening,  and  felt 
sorry  for  her  ex-beau.  Motherhood,  her 
friends  say,  had  mellowed  her  fiery  tem- 
perament. She  telephoned  him  from  Elton 
John's  country  house  in  Windsor,  Berkshire, 
where  she  had  been  hiding  out  for  several 
weeks  postpartum.  (At  her  London  town 
house,  says  a  friend,  she  cannot  even  go 
out  to  buy  a  newspaper  without  being  pho- 
tographed.) The  estranged  couple  spoke  for 
the  first  time  since  Damian's  birth.  Her 


who  as  the  movie  producer  Jerry  B 
heimer  points  out  "certainly  has  the  i 
hand  as  far  as  dealing  with  the  mi 
was  furious,  according  to  the  Bing  c 
Ultimately,  Bing  wheeled  out  his  frien 
defend  him  to  a  reporter.  They  in< 
Caan,  a  longtime  mentor,  and  Bruckhi 
for  whom  Bing  has  co-written  Dowr, 
Under,  a  comedy  set  in  the  Australia 
back,  due  to  be  released  in  January; 
Reiner,  with  whom  he  backed  Propo: 
10,  which  established  a  California  salt 
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Adams,  the  president  of  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Council  (Bing  gave  $10 
million);  Norman  Lear,  founder  of  People 
for  the  American  Way  (Bing  gave  more 
than  $1  million);  and  the  model  Alana 
Stewart,  the  former  wife  of  George  Hamil- 
ton and  Rod  Stewart. 

Most  of  Bing  's  friends  try  hard  to  be 
polite  about  Hurley— they  say  things  such 
as  "She's  much  prettier  in  person"  (Stew- 
art). Or  "She's  a  talented  actress"  (Bruck- 
heimer). Caan  is  perhaps  the  least  embar- 
rassed to  admit  to  his  mixed  feelings.  "I 
offered  my  advice  at  some  point  during 
the  relationship,"  he  says.  "I  said  to  Steve, 
'If  it  makes  you  happy,  great.  But  I  hope 
it  doesn't  go  any  further.'"  (Caan  and  Hur- 
ley worked  together  on  the  1999  Mafia 
caper  Mickey  Blue  Eyes;  Hurley  produced 
it,  and  friends  of  Caan's  say  he  feels  she 
overly  enjoyed  the  authority  the  job  be- 
stowed on  her.)  "She  has  that  accent,"  he 
says,  his  voice  dropping  into  London 
mockney.  "Where  does  that  come  from?" 
Other  friends  of  Bing's  echo  this  particu- 
lar complaint. 

It  is  rather  ironic  that  Americans 
criticize  Hurley  for  her  upper- 
class  accent,  which  she  appears  to 
have  cultivated  in  an  attempt  to  el- 
evate herself  from  her  middle-class 
British  origins.  Her  late  father  was 
an  army  major.  To  her  friends  this 
made  her  "incredibly  grounded";  those  in 
Steve  Bing's  universe,  though,  believe  that 
this  caused  her  to  crave  social  acceptance. 
But  then.  Hurley  has  always  been  a 
woman  who  incites  strong  passions  one 
way  or  the  other;  from  the  very  moment 
she  hit  the  public  consciousness  in  1994 
as  a  fresh-faced  beauty  in  a  safety-pin  Ver- 
sace dress,  on  the  arm  of  Hugh  Grant  at 
the  premiere  of  Four  Weddings  and  a  Fu- 
neral, she  was  celebrated  for  just  being  "It," 
and  simultaneously  reviled  for  being  fa- 
mous without  a  good-enough  reason.  Even 


ien.  If  there  were  no  lies,  there  d  be  no  sexT 


on  cigarettes  that  aids  the  early  education 
of  children;  Terry  McAuliffe,  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  (after 
television  mogul  Haim  Saban,  Bing  is  the 
biggest  donor  to  the  D.N.C.  ever— he  gave 
$5  million  last  year);  John  Ford,  the  V.P.  of 
development  at  Stanford  University,  to 
which  Bing  has  pledged  $25  million;  Tom 
Shepherd,  the  president  of  Bastyr  Univer- 
sity in  Kenmore,  Washington,  "America's 
leading  institution  in  the  natural  health 
sciences"  (Bing  gave  $1   million);  John 


inside  Estee  Lauder,  the  cosmetics  firm, 
there  was  ambivalence  about  the  woman 
they'd  anointed  "the  Face  of  Lauder"  in 
1995.  "Within  the  company  she  was 
called  SleazE  behind  her  back,"  says  a 
fashion  insider.  Her  "alpha  female"  mode 
of  dress— namely  skintight  Versace  dresses 
and  poured-on  jeans  and  kitten  heels- 
and  her  effusive,  physical  manner  are  two 
reasons  cited.  "Naughty"  is  a  word  that 
comes  up  often  when  people  talk  about  Hur- 
ley. (Indeed,  Bing's  friends  say  it  was  the 
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party-girl  side  of  her  that  appealed  to  him.) 

Yet  Leonard  Lauder  says  the  malicious 

gossip  was  just  that.  "The  thing  that  gets  me 

upset  is  ...  I  am  the  only  one  who  makes 

decisions  about  what  model  we  hire 

What  everyone  else  [in  the  organization] 

thinks  is  of  no  consequence  whatsoever 

Let  everyone  talk."  He  adds,  "[Elizabeth] 
has  been  a  superb  partner  for  us." 

He  admits  her  public  image  wasn't  al- 
ways quite  what  he'd  have  liked:  "No  one 
loves  the  idea  of  the  Estee  Lauder  model 
being  on  'Page  Six'  [the  gossip  column]  of 
the  New  York  Post. "  And  once,  after  a  pho- 
to shoot  in  Germany  where,  Lauder  says, 
Hurley  "went  too  far,"  he  had  to  call  her 
and  ask  her  to  "be  cautious."  She  agreed. 
He  says  later.  "I  am  in  no  way  judgmental 
about  her  private  life.  She's  been  rather 
open  about  that  with  me. . . .  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  notion  that  everyone  is  as 
clean  and  as  pure  as  the  driven  snow." 

According  to  Hurley's  friends,  her  spon- 
taneity leads  her  into  trouble.  "She's  a 
sexy  woman  who's  not  shy  with  her  affec- 
tions," says  one  of  her  male  friends,  trying 
to  explain  why  in  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years,  when  she  was  first  dating  Bing  and 
then  pregnant,  she  was  photographed 
with  Hugh  Grant,  Matthew  Perry,  Green 
Shield  Stamps  heir  Tim  Jeffries,  N.B.A. 
star  Steve  Nash,  actor  Denis  Leary,  and 
financier  Teddy  Forstmann.  The  friend 
adds,  "The  irony  is  that  with  Bing  she  re- 
ally fell  for  him.  She  was  good.  She  wasn't 
naughty  at  all." 

Cynics  see  Bing's  wealth  as  the 
feature  that  most  attracted 
Hurley  to  him,  and  certainly 
that's  the  easiest  interpreta- 
tion: the  supermodel  in  her 
late  30s,  facing  a  declining 
career,  looks  for  security  in 
the  arms  of  a  rich  caretaker.  Hurley  was 
replaced  as  the  face  of  Estee  Lauder  by 
model  Carolyn  Murphy  last  September; 


Entertainment  may  not  be  renewing  its 
deal  with  Simian  Films,  the  production 
company  Hurley  runs  with  Grant.  (Mar- 
tin Shafer,  the  Castle  Rock  C.E.O.,  de- 
nies this.) 

But  Hurley's  friends  resent  any  gold- 
digger  insinuation.  "In  my  view  I  very 
much  doubt  that  Elizabeth  will  ask  Bing 
for  a  single  penny  [of  child  support]  after 
the  way  he's  treated  her,"  says  author  and 
journalist  William  Cash,  and  other  Hurley 
supporters  hotly  echo  him  on  this  point. 
Cash  adds,  "If  she  wanted  to  be  with  a 
rich  guy,  believe  me,  she's  turned  down 
guys  who  are  plenty  wealthier  than  Bing. 
She's  not  exactly  lacking  in  money  her- 
self." The  shadow  of  billionaire  Teddy 
Forstmann,  a  frequent  escort  of  Hurley's, 
hovers  over  our  conversation.  (Hurley  de- 
clined to  be  interviewed  for  this  story.) 

Perhaps  it  was  a  case  of  opposites  at- 
tracting: Hurley  is  allegedly  as  unsure  of 
herself  as  she  is  assertive,  while  Bing  has 
the  reassuring  confidence  that  comes  with 
never  having  known  the  fear  of  not  having 
enough.  "The  surprising  thing  about  Eliz- 
abeth is  that  she  does  not  believe  she  is 
beautiful."  says  one  of  Bing's  friends,  add- 
ing that  Hurley  always  felt  she  had  to  put 
on  heels  and  makeup  before  she  went  out, 
in  case  she  was  photographed.  This  ended 
up  being  a  contentious  issue  for  Bing.  "He 
got  tired  of  waiting  for  her,"  says  the  L.A. 
clothing-boutique  owner  Tracey  Ross. 


"They  had  a  threesome  in  Vegas,  so  Hurley  m 


though  she  appears  in  August  alongside 
Matthew  Perry  in  Serving  Sara,  and  will 
star  with  Sean  Penn,  Catherine  McCor- 
mack,  and  Sarah  Polley  in  Tlie  Weight  of 
Water  in  November,  she  has  only  two  other 
movies  in  the  pipeline,  both  co-starring  De- 
nis Leary.  They  are  not  scheduled  for  the- 
atrical release,  according  to  Gold  Circle 
Films,  which  financed  them.  She  has  a 
project  planned  with  producer  and  direc- 
tor Jerry  Zucker  and  Hugh  Grant,  but  an 
industry  insider  says  that  Castle  Rock 


Sandra  Ellis,  who  shared  an  apart- 
ment with  Hurley  when  Hurley  was  just 
18  and  training  to  become  a  dancer,  re- 
members, "She  had  absolutely  no  idea  of 
the  effect  she  had  on  people;  even  when 
she  had  pink  hair  and  kohl  all  over  her 
eyes  in  her  punk  phase,  she  was  the  most 
drop-dead  woman  I'd  ever  seen.  She  had 
milky  skin  and  an  amazing  five-foot-ten- 
inch  figure." 

Similarly,  Bing  was  known  to  tell  friends, 
"Her  sister,  Kate  [now  a  literary  agent  in 
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the  D.N.C.,  he  is  impressively  informed 
about  national  politics— he  was  among  the 
early  substantial  donors  to  North  Carolina 
senator  John  Edwards,  the  aspiring  presi- 
dential candidate— and  he  also  ha~  regu- 
lar conversations  with  California  governor 
Gray  Davis. 

Bing  talks  easily  about  business  and 
movies.  He  plays  the  blues  on  the  piano. 
He  is  passionate  about  sports,  especially 
basketball.  (One  Hurley  friend  says  she 
didn't  like  that  he'd  show  up  for  dates  ac- 
companied by  a  bunch  of  football  play- 
ers.) And  he  is  modest  and  self-effacing, 
almost  to  the  point  of  absurdity:  Rob 
Reiner  likens  his  two-bedroom  house  to  a 
"postage  stamp,"  because  it  is  so  out  of 
scale  with  the  size  and  grandeur  of  the 
property  on  which  it  sits.  "Name  anyone 
else  with  his  wealth  who  only  has  a  maid, 
no  assistant,"  says  Reiner.  "You'd  be  hard- 
pressed." 

Bing's  favorite  personal  memento  is  a 


to  Stone  and  Stewart,  although  Stone,  not 
yet  famous,  was  his  only  serious  girlfriend. 
"I  love  Steve.  I  also  think  he's  a  starfucker." 

Throughout  the  media  storm, 
Bing's  personal  life  hasn't 
taken  any  detours  into  reclu- 
siveness.  When  people  ask 
him  why  he  spends  time  at 
the  Playboy  Mansion  and  at 
the  strip  clubs  of  Las  Vegas 
(where,  one  of  his  friends  eagerly  points 
out,  "Elizabeth  enjoyed  herself  every  bit  as 
much  as  Steve"),  he  grins  like  a  five-year- 
old:  "You  know,  I'm  single— what  is  so 
wrong?"  He  recently  took  the  model  Gisele 
Bundchen  and  a  mutual  friend  for  a  drink 
at  the  Latin  Lounge  in  Hollywood;  he  told 
Bundchen  to  crouch  down  in  his  car  to 
avoid  photographers.  When  she  raised  her 
head  too  early,  the  couple  was  caught. 

Bing  says  to  people  that  the  former  Mrs. 
Kerkorian,  Lisa  Bonder,  whom  he  has  not 
seen  in  five  years,  "was  a  nice  woman." 
But  just  mention  the  name  of  caviar  clerk 
Brenda  Swanson,  who  claimed  to  the  Lon- 
don tabloids  to  be  the  "other  woman"  while 
he  was  dating  Hurley,  and  Bing  turns  vi- 
cious: "She  had  no  authority  to  speak  for 
me."  (He  is  currently  suing  Swanson  for 
defamation  of  character.) 

One  friend  says  that  Bing  has  financially 
helped  some  of  the  strippers  and  others 
down  on  their  luck  with  whom  he's  social- 
ized. When  someone  asked  him  about  this, 
he  replied,  "I've  helped  so  many  you'd  have 
to  get  me  the  name  to  give  you  the  details." 
James  Caan  takes  some  of  the  credit 
for  his  friend's  interest  in  strippers  and 
models.  "When  he  was  18  and  19,  I  took 
him  ...  to  the  [Playboy]  Mansion  . . .  and 
we  met  girls."  He  says  he  taught  Bing  to 
treat  the  women  there  well.  "I  was  his 
second  dad  for  a  long  time.  I'd  like  to 
think  I  gave  him  the  same  New  York  moral 
code  I  was  brought  up  with.  That  means 
being  honest,  respectful,  and  decent." 


ive  known  it  wasrit  an  exclusive  relationship." 


n],  was  always  the  beautiful  one  and 
eth]  got  no  attention.  And  then  over- 
le  got  breasts  and  got  tall.  And  she's 
:  ugly  little  girl  that  doesn't  believe 
)od-looking." 

1  and  other  friends  of  Hurley's  who 
ng  saw  an  urbanity  that  they  be- 
ippealed  to  Hurley.  "He's  easygoing 
arming,"  says  one.  "There  is  more 
than  your  average  L.A.  producer." 
,  Bing  is  erudite  on  a  vast  range  of 
s.  Thanks  to  his  relationship  with 


framed  note  on  stationery  from  the  Four 
Seasons  Hotel,  stating  that  Mr.  Robert 
Mitchum  will  be  joining  him  for  tea.  (Shar- 
on Stone  arranged  for  the  two  to  meet 
when  she  was  dating  Bing,  10  years  ago.) 
Bing  tells  friends  that  should  his  house 
catch  fire  this  is  the  one  thing  he'd  save. 
Which  may  have  something  to  do  with 
what  even  some  of  his  friends  see  as  a  fault. 
"Steve's  a  starfucker,"  says  one.  He  has 
been  seen  with  Uma  Thurman,  Farrah 
Fawcett,  and  Naomi  Campbell  in  addition 


Bing  as  a  teenager  "had  some  issues," 
according  to  Caan,  who  believed  that  the 
heir  deliberately  lived  like  a  pauper  be- 
cause he  was  afraid  people  would  cultivate 
him  for  his  money.  "He  lived  in  a  shack 
off  his  parents'  house  and  used  to  watch  a 
19-inch  black-and-white  TV.  He  didn't  want 
anyone  to  know  he  had  money." 

Alana  Stewart  remembers  that,  when 
she  used  to  go  for  lunch  with  Bing,  "I  felt 
really  bad.  I  didn't  want  him  to  spend  his 
money  buying  me  continued  on  page  u,4 
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For  more  than  30  years  as  a  Catholic  priest, 
Father  Paul  Shanley  moved  among  Massachusetts  parishes, 
a  Boston  youth  ministry,  and  a  gay  motel  in  Palm  Springs, 
California.  Everywhere  he  went,  he  allegedly  created  a  special 
kind  of  hell  for  the  boys,  some  as  young  as  six,  who  have 
since  accused  him  of  rape  and  abuse.  Now,  as  the  71-year-old 
Shanley  faces  trial,  MAUREEN  ORTH  discovers  the 
devastation  left  in  his  wake,  finds  evidence  that  his  fellow  clergy 
suspected  him,  and  exposes  the  grotesque  indifference  of  the 
Boston  Archdiocese  to  anything  but  the  threat  of  scandal 


\\ 
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PREDATOR 

Paul  Stanley  at  his 

arraignment  for  child 

rape  in  Cambridge, 

Massachusetts,  May  7. 

Inset,  alleged  victim 

Greg  Ford  receiving 

first  Communion  from 

Shanlev,  1985. 


I  ast  April,  in  the  days  be- 
fore Father  Paul  Shanley  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  raping  a  six-year-old  boy  in 
Massachusetts  19  years  ago,  he  kept  fran- 
tically telephoning  a  young  man  named 
Kevin  English  in  Big  Bear  Lake,  California. 
The  two  had  known  each  other  for  12  years, 
and,  according  to  English,  Shanley,  71,  was 
desperate  to  keep  the  relationship  secret  in 
order  to  confine  allegations  of  his  long  his- 
tory of  serial  sexual  abuse  of  male  minors 
to  his  30-year  ministry  in  the  Boston  area. 
"Don't  talk  to  anyone,"  English  recalls  him 
saying,  "and  don't  believe  these  stories  you 
are  seeing  about  me.  They  are  all  a  bunch 
of  lies  made  up  by  the  media."  English 
broke  his  silence  for  Vanity  Fair  in  late  May. 

Shanley  and  English  met  in  1990,  after 
an  evening  Mass  Shanley  celebrated  as  a 
weekend-supply  priest  in  Big  Bear  Lake,  a 
Southern  California  ski  resort.  Shanley  had 
been  transferred  to  California  from  Boston 
as  a  "priest  in  good  standing";  he  was  sta- 
tioned in  San  Bernardino,  an  hour  away. 
Shanley  noticed  the  six-foot-four-inch,  blond 
English  during  Mass  and  invited  him  to 
dinner.  After  learning  that  the  17-year-old 
virgin  was  recovering  from  a  breakdown 
and  confused  about  his  sexuality,  Father 
Shanley  trotted  out  an  old  routine  that 
had  apparently  worked  in  Massachusetts 
for  three  decades.  He  said  he  could  help, 
English  remembers,  and  took  English 
back  to  the  rectory  with  him.  He  would 
make  it  easy  for  the  teenager  to  determine 
whether  he  was  gay.  He  was  willing  to  let 
English  use  his  body  for  experimentation. 
"He  did  terrible  things— perverted  things," 
says  English,  now  30,  who  has  suffered  sev- 
eral breakdowns  and  undergone  years  of 
therapy.  "I  felt  so  guilty— I  felt  evil  all  over." 

According  to  English,  Father  Paul  want- 
ed sex  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  before 
long  he  was  inviting  Kevin  down  to  Palm 


Springs,  where  he  lived  during  the  week  in  a 
raucous  gay  motel  he  co-owned  with  anoth- 
er errant  Boston  priest,  Jack  White,  an  old 
seminary  classmate  who  had  been  treated 
for  cocaine  addiction.  Dale  Lagace,  Shan- 
ley's  quiet,  nondescript,  nonclerical  room- 
mate since  1972,  was  usually  a  member  of 
the  party.  English  didn't  know  it,  but  this 
was  an  old  pattern  with  Shanley.  Back  in 
Boston  in  1976,  when  he  was  sharing  an 
apartment  with  Lagace  at  391  Beacon  Street, 
he  would  allegedly  propose  three-way  sex 
with  Lagace  to  another  of  his  teen  sex  part- 
ners, confiding,  "Dale  likes  to  dress  up  as  a 
woman  and  have  sex  with  me."  That  teen- 
ager is  now  one  of  more  than  a  dozen  victims 
pressing  civil  charges  against  the  Archdi- 
ocese of  Boston,  claiming  that  Shanley  sex- 
ually abused  him  beginning  at  age  15. 

Poolside  sex  was  English's  first  experi- 
ence of  the  world  outside  the  small  town  he 
had  grown  up  in.  "It  was  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah," he  says.  Shanley  and  White  would 
rent  the  actor  Tony  Curtis's  old  house  in 
Palm  Springs  for  overflow  guests,  and  En- 
glish and  Shanley  would  spend  weekends 
there  and  at  the  motel.  English  says  Shanley 
encouraged  him  to  have  sex  with  as  many 
partners  as  possible  and  to  watch  porn  with 
him.  "Sex  is  all  he  talked  about— it's  what 
drove  his  whole  life,"  recalls  English,  who 
says  he  resisted  Shanley 's  attempts  to  pimp 
him  and  his  suggestions  to  "be  a  porn  star." 

The  two  priests  had  bought  property  in 
Palm  Springs  in  1988,  while  Shanley  was 
still  the  pastor  at  the  St.  Jean  l'Evangeliste 
parish  in  Newton,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
now  stands  accused  of  assaulting  four  boys, 
including  Greg  Ford  and  Paul  Busa,  who 
both  allege  that,  beginning  in  1983,  when 
they  were  six  years  old,  and  for  six  years 
after  that,  Shanley  would  pull  them  out  of 
catechism  classes  and  anally  rape  them. 

Shanley  had  pleaded  ill  health  before  be- 
ing transferred  to  California,  and  in  the  more 
than  1,700  pages  of  documents  in  his  Boston 
Archdiocese  file  that  the  court  has  ordered 
to  be  made  public,  he  constantly  begs  his 
superiors  for  more  money,  in  one  letter 
alone  listing  33  ailments,  from  "urination 
problems"  to  "recurrent  scalp  growths."  At 
one  point  in  Palm  Springs,  he  even  got  the 
archdiocese  to  pay  $4,200  for  a  hernia  op- 
eration necessitated,  he  wrote,  by  doing  "too 
many  squats."  (Shanley  is  still  collecting  a 
pension  of  more  than  $1,000  per  month.) 

Although  Shanley  took  allergy  shots,  En- 
glish says,  he  always  appeared  fit.  He  drove 


flashy  cars,  exercised  regularly,  and  c 
$500  in  cash  in  his  wallet.  "He  play 
game  to  the  hilt  to  get  more  money 
the  church,"  English  says.  "I  don't 
where  all  the  money  came  from."  A>' 
ing  to  Shanley 's  sister-in-law  Estelle 
ley,  the  priest  inherited  money  fro 
mother.  Certainly  he  and  White  four 
funds  to  travel  to  Thailand  and  Cost 
both  infamous  pedophile  havens 
as  their  forwarding  address  in  Cosl 
the  notorious  Hotel  Del  Rey,  in  S; 
the  capital.  Bruce  Harris,  director 
Alianza,  a  group  working  to  curl 
prostitution  and  trafficking,  identi 
Del  Rey  as  "the  center  for  world  pi 
tion  in  Costa  Rica."  In  the  bar.  thfl 
Marlin,  which  is  listed  on  sex  Web' 
Harris  says,  "people  brag  about  a 
nasty  things  done  to  under-age  kids 
White's  favorite  pastime  in  Palm  S| 
according  to  observers,  was  to  drive' 
old  limousine  down  to  the  bus  statioi 
passion  was  young  black  Marines; 
former  Palm  Springs  hotel  owner  Jacl 
and  many  would  arrive  from  the  nearhi 
in  Twentynine  Palms.  Sometimes,  say, 
Kendrick  and  Carter  Proust,  who  b| 
a  motel  from  White,  he'd  misjudge  hi 
and  get  beaten  up.  (White  could  n| 
reached  for  comment.)  Shanley  also  k 
edly  cruised  the  station.  White  never  nr 
secret  of  being  a  priest,  but  Shanley  t\| 
to  hide  it.  "He  called  himself  a  'reco 
Catholic,' "  says  English,  "and  said  it 
big  mistake  ever  to  have  become  a  pi 

Paul  Shanley 's  sexual  histor^ 
children  and  teens  allegec 
gan  immediately  after  he  < 
signed  to  his  first  parish,  ir  | 
Daniel  Brennan  was  14,  I 
eighth  grade  at  St.  Patrick  Si 
in  Stoneham,  Massachuj 
when  he  first  encountered  the  hand 
29-year-old,  newly  ordained  priest.  I 
Paul  soon  learned  that  Brennan  hadi 
ther  and  a  mother  with  a  heart  conm 
and  he  called  the  boy  in.  "He  asked 
few  questions  about  why  I  was 
Communion  and  all,  so  I  told  hin 
Brennan.  "Aid  then  he  asked  me  if  he  | 
check  me  for  a  hernia.  So  he  pulled 
my  pants  and  fondled  me.  He  told 
keep  it  a  secret."  Brennan,  petrified, 
diately  related  the  incident  to  his  girii 
who  would  later  become  his  wife.  A 1 1 
later,  Brennan  says.  Father  Shanle 


"I  was  terrified  of  him,  of  his  power.  I  was  terrified  of  GiJ 
I  thought  he  was  God,"  says  one  Shanley  accuser. 


RED  TRUST 


t.  John's  Seminary  class 
Circled,  from  left:  John 
lack,  Paul  Shanley's  longtime 
I;  Shanley;  and  three 
j>sts  accused  of  sexual 
jet,  Joseph  E.  Birmingham, 
jl.  Lane,  and  Eugene  M. 
I  n.  (2)  Shanley  celebrating 
1 79.  (3)  Greg  Ford,  24, 
]»es  Shanley  raped  him 
Ivas  6,  with  his  father, 
|ev  Roderick  MacLeish  Jr., 
other,  April  6. 
jial  Bernard  Law  and 
•n  Boston.  (5)  Kevin  English, 
I  victim  of  Shanley's  in 
':,  photographed  on  June  6. 
I'v,  center,  at  a  "gay 
Ight,"  1979. 


again.  "I  was  scared,  but  I  was  stupid,"  says 
Brennan.  "I  didn't  know  what  he  was  look- 
ing for.  My  mother  never  told  me  anything 
about  sex."  It  didn't  take  long,  however,  for 
most  of  the  boys  to  catch  on  to  Father  Paul's 
tactics.  He  would  pace  the  perimeter  of  the 
schoolyard  in  his  cassock,  former  students 
recall,  pretending  to  read  his  Breviary  but 
eyeing  the  boys.  He'd  rub  up  against  them, 
they  say,  and  sometimes  dismiss  the  nuns 
from  classes  so  that  he  could  pose  questions 
about  sex.  Marie  Brown,  who  had  five  older 
brothers  in  the  school  at  the  time,  says,  "They 
all  knew  to  stay  away  from  him.  Some  of 
their  friends  were  having  relations  with  him." 
In  1961,  according  to  a  recently  filed 
lawsuit,  Dr.  Peter  Devlin,  whose  son,  Bud, 
attended  St.  Patrick,  arrived  home  one  day 
to  find  Father  Shanley  rummaging  in  their 
attic.  Shanley  said  he  was  looking  for  porno- 
graphic material,  because  Bud,  age  12,  was 
"a  sexual  deviant."  The  doctor  told  him  to 
leave.  Later  that  day  Shanley  allegedly  mo- 
lested Bud  in  the  rectory,  threatening  the  boy 
that,  if  he  ever  told,  Shanley  would  destroy 
his  father's  reputation.  Bud's  subsequent 
downward  spiral  so  alarmed  his  parents 
that  they  contacted  the  parish  pastor,  who 
promised  something  would  be  done,  but 
nothing  was.  Mrs.  Devlin  wrote  to  Cardi- 
nal Richard  Cushing,  and  a  bishop  friend 
of  the  family  tried  to  intervene  at  the  arch- 
diocese. None  of  these  complaints  appears 
in  Shanley's  file.  Finally  the  doctor  contacted 
the  Stoneham  police  chief,  but  the  family  did 
not  press  charges.  The  chief  told  no  one,  not 
even  his  lieutenant  William  O 'Toole,  whose 
12-year-old  grandson,  Bill,  was  also  alleged- 
ly molested  by  Shanley.  The  only  person 
Bill  confided  in  was  his  younger  brother, 
Michael,  and  he  made  him  swear  not  to 
tell.  The  abuse  allegedly  went  on  for  a  year 
and  a  half. 

Four  years  ago  Bill  O'Toole  died  of 
aids,  agonizing  to  the  very  end,  according 
to  Michael  O'Toole,  because  Father  Shan- 
ley had  told  him  that  if  he  revealed  what 
had  gone  on  between  them  "he  would  burn 
in  hell  and  our  parents  would  burn  in  hell. 
Bill  said  Rosary  after  Rosary  after  Rosary, 
hoping  he  wouldn't  go  to  hell." 

it  is  horrifying  to  see  up  close  the  psy- 
chic damage  allegedly  inflicted  by  Paul 
Shanley.  I  have  spoken  to  nine  accusers, 
whose  ages  at  the  time  they  claim  they 
were  abused  ranged  from  6  to  21.  A 
number  have  become  alcoholics,  some 
have  developed  suicidal  tendencies 
and  post-traumatic  stress,  and  one  has 
undergone  electroshock  treatments.  Some 
say  deeply  buried  images  of  Shanley  mo- 
lesting them  return  through  recovered  mem- 
ory. What  is  truly  continued  on  pa<;f  isi 
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It  was  his  plain  and  painful  childhood  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 

that  propelled  Bill  Blass  toward  the  glamorous  society  world  whose  leaders — 

Chessy  Rayner,  Pat  Buckley,  Nancy  Reagan,  et  al. — would  make 

him  one  of  America's  top  fashion  designers,  not  to  mention  one  of  New  York's  most 

sought-after  extra  men.  An  excerpt  from  his  forthcoming  memoir, 

Bare  Blass,  written  in  collaboration  with  CATHY  HORYN  and  completed  just 

before  his  death  in  June,  reveals  the  impact  of  his  father's  suicide, 

his  extraordinary  W.W.  II  service  with  the  603rd  Camouflage  Battalion, 

and  why  he  couldn't  marry  Slim  Keith 
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FRONTLINE  FASHION 


Clockwise  from  right:  Blass, 
center,  with  army  buddies  Peter 
Matina  and  Bob  Tompkins, 
in  Luxembourg,  1944;  a 
sketchbook  Blass  filled  during 
the  war;  Blass,  right,  with 
Bunny  and  Bob  Tompkins, 
Christmas  1943;  Blass  on  a 
Manhattan  rooftop,  late  1940s. 
Opposite,  Blass  surrounded 
by  socialites  (clockwise  from 
left)  Louise  Savitt,  Topsy 
Taylor  McFadden,  Chessy 
Rayner,  Missy  Bancroft,  and 
7i     Mica  Ertegun,  mid-1960s. 
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hildhood  bores 
the  hell  out  of  me. 

I  think  it  bored  me  even  as  a  child,  al- 
though I  am  certainly  aware  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  joylessness,  colorlessness, 
and  fatherlessness  of  my  small-town  In- 
diana childhood  I  might  not  have  gone 
anywhere.  People  today  speak  about  the 
character-building  qualities  of  the  miser- 
able childhood,  but  I  can  tell  you  from 
experience:  there  is  nothing  Hke  the  dull, 
unattractive  childhood  to  give  a  bedazzled 
boy  the  right  push. 

The  beauty  of  my  upbringing  was  in  its 
plainness.  And  there  was  this  consoling 
feature:  everyone  we  knew  in  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  and  everyone  they  knew  were  in 
the  same  plain  boat.  As  a  consequence  of 
having  little  money  ourselves  and  no  so- 
cial standing  above  my  mother's  widowed 
respectability— and  even  here  we  might 
have  stood  to  gain  some  ground  if  my  fa- 
ther had  died  instantly  and  unambiguous- 
ly in  a  highway  crash  rather  than  by  a 
self-inflicted  gunshot  in  our  front  parlor— I 


Excerpted  from  Bare  Blass,  by  Bill  Blass,  edited 
by  Cathy  Horyn,  to  be  published  in  August  by 
HarperCollins;  ©  2002  by  the  author. 


learned,  perhaps  in 
that  single  isolating 
moment  (I  was  five), 

how  to  occupy  myself.  In  this  stiff-upper-lip 
wholesomeness  there  was  surely  somewhere 
a  budding  genius  for  avoiding  anything 
unpleasant  or  ugly.  (What  else  am  I  to 
make  of  a  drawing  I  did  at  the  age  of  six 
showing  a  butler  serving  drinks  in  a  Man- 
hattan penthouse,  other  than,  perhaps,  an 
advanced  knowledge  of  where  the  better 
customers  lodged?)  But  at  that  time,  in  a 
life-in-general  way,  I  was  happy.  And  don't 
forget  the  world  was  a  different  place  then. 
It  didn't  take  much  to  amuse  a  kid,  and 
everybody  had  troubles,  on  account  of  the 
Depression,  so  there  was  no  point  com- 
plaining about  that.  I  used  to  spend  hours 
up  in  my  room,  flopped  on  my  bed,  read- 
ing the  latest  Vogue  or  Delineator  and  mar- 
veling at  the  unapproachable  glamour  of 
"Lady  in  Emerald  Hat,  coiffure  of  ostrich." 
Fashion  held  such  mystery  then.  On  Sat- 
urdays, I  and  my  friends  would  go  down 
to  the  local  movie  house,  with  its  aromas 
of  sweat  and  cigarettes  and  drugstore  per- 
fume, and  watch  in  gaudy  silence  as  Mar- 
lene  Dietrich  breezed  through  16  costume 
changes  in  Tlie  Garden  of  Allah.  Even  food 
had  wondrous  possibilities.  I  remember 
once  being  at  the  cottage  we  had  on  a  lake, 
about  60  miles  from  Fort  Wayne,  and  af- 
ter a  quick  evaluation  of  our  supplies  set- 
tling on  sandwiches  made  of  cold  leftover 
mashed  potatoes,  with  lavish  swirls  of  Mir- 
acle Whip  (this  was  before  we  knew  about 
Hellmann's)  and  lots  of  black  pepper,  on 
soft  white  bread.  You  can't  imagine  how 
delicious  those  sandwiches  tasted. 
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I  was  lucky  in  oi 
spect.  My  type  of  1 
which  were  the  oppos 
the  type  that  appe; 
me,  were  wholesome 
nocuous  enough  to  fi 
several  local  categorie 
sy  to  jock,  while  bd 
ing  to  none.  This  maya 
you  as  a  bit  of  ven 
American  foot-dragging  toward  the  it 
ble  main  event— sex,  and  sex  with  wlv 
and  given  the  expectation  today  thatj 
memoir  writer  will  conduct  himsell 
the  thoroughness  of  a  House  Un-Anii| 
Activities  Committee  investigation,  t 
all,  I  suppose  I  am  ducking  (for  th 
ment)  the  question  of  sexual  catei] 
though,  even  then,  I  didn't  believe  in  n 
Sexual  encounters  between  men  wi 
more  prevalent  among  my  classmar 
South  Side  High  School  than  encoi 
with  women,  in  part  because  so  h 
the  girls  were  willing  to  do  it  with 
boyfriends,  and  because  homosexi 
being  so  forbidden,  was  so  tempt 
accomplish.  I  recall  a  Sunday-school 
er  gathering  a  group  of  us  boys  a 
for  what  we  assumed  would  be  ai 
grim  lesson  about  the  apostles  a: 
saying  rather  jovially,  "Let's  do  soi 
different  for  a  change.  You  guys  kno' 
a  circle  jerk  is?"  Some  of  us  did  am 
of  us  didn't.  Needless  to  say,  none 
saw  a  religious  tie-in.  But  I  doubt  tfc 
teacher  or  the  kindly  men  posing 
ther  figures,  or  even  the  more  sweei 
servant  boys  that  I  knew,  most  of 
destined  for  marriage,  considered 
selves  homosexuals. 

As  for  myself,  I  was  much  more 
ested  in  joining  worlds  that  before  tl 
would  have  been  denied  to  a  middl< 
boy  with  only  a  high-school  educatio 
this  meant,  at  the  very  least,  getting 
Fort  Wayne.  Luckily,  as  I  say,  my 
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symmetry  of  being  introduced  by 
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Blass  sketches  beside  a  pool  in 
Palm  Beach,  1969.  As  a  young 
man,  he  would  often  go  out  to 
nightclubs  and  spend  the  following 
morning  sketching  the  clothes 
that  had  caught  his  eye. 


along  with  a  sense  of  humor,  helped  me 
to  straddle  the  different  divides,  and  by 
the  time  I  was  19,  I  had  added,  for  good 
measure,  the  polish  of  a  slight  British 
accent— no  doubt  lifted  from  Frederick 
Austerlitz,  better  known  as  Fred  Astaire, 
another  midwesterner.  Yet,  curiously,  it 
wasn't  until  I  was  in  the  army,  living  for 
the  first  time  among  men,  that  I  experi- 
enced real  happiness.  And  freedom. 


'Jp^*"' 


hen  I  was  15, 1  began 
selling  sketches  of 
evening  dresses,  at 
$25  a  pop,  to  a  manu- 
facturer in  New  York 
called  Kalmour  (long 
gone),  which  did  a 
brisk  business  selling  to  women  who  plain- 
ly saw  themselves,  as  I  saw  Dietrich  and 
Swanson,  entering  a  room  and  insolently 
flinging  their  wraps  down  on  the  couch.  I 
didn't  make  much  off  the  Kalmour  people, 
but  it  was  enough  to  help  pay  for  fashion 
school  in  New  York.  A  few  years  later,  in  Eu- 
rope during  the  war,  I  managed  to  fill  several 
of  the  small  notebooks  that  we  all  carried— 
all  of  us  being  creative  types  assigned  to  a 
rather  enigmatic  outfit  called  the  603  rd 
Camouflage  Battalion— with  miniature 
drawings  of  ladies'  hats,  shoes,  gloves,  and 
dresses.  I  still  have  those  notebooks.  The 
man  closest  to  me  in  the  army.  Bob  Tomp- 
kins, who  today  lives  in  Gardnerville,  Neva- 
da, recently  told  me  that  I  drew  my  first 
sketch  of  my  company  logo,  a  pair  of  mir- 
rored B's,  while  lying  on  a  bunk  in  a  con- 
vent in  Luxembourg  as  we  were  waiting  to 
go  up  to  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  I  have  no 
memory  of  this.  He  also  reminds  me  that 
from  the  day  we  first  met  in  boot  camp,  at 
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Fort  Meade,  Maryland 
until  the  night  we  came 
home  from  the  war,  on 
July  5,  1945,  and  took  the 
elevator  up  to  the  apart- 
ment in  Greenwich  Village 
where  my  mother  and  sis- 
ter had  moved  from  Indi- 
ana (and  where  Bob's  wife. 
Bunny,  now  waited,  too),  I  seemed  to  be 
smiling  for  dear  life;  and,  according  to  the 
photographs  I  have,  he  is  right. 

In  retrospect,  I  can  see  how  certain  in- 
fluences of  my  childhood  and  youth  en- 
tered my  unconscious  and  remained  there, 
like  a  fine  fog,  while  I  steered  unaware,  and 
apparently  grinning,  toward  the  only  city 
I  have  ever  wanted  to  live  in  (New  York) 
to  do  the  only  thing  I  have  ever  wanted 
to  do  (fashion).  Inevitably,  my  clothes  dis- 
played a  similar  taste  for  realism— admit- 
tedly, a  jazzy,  expensive  realism— that 
occasionally  put  me  on  the  outs  with 
fashion  editors,  especially  Diana  Vree- 
land,  who  in  the  60s  kept  Vogue  filled 
with  the  Turkish-delight  numbers  that  ap- 
pealed to  her  love  of  fantasy  but  that 
generally  were  unavailable  in  stores.  1 
minded  the  rejection  -up  to  a  point. 
Some  years  ago,  at  a  meeting  with  other 
Seventh  Avenue  designers  to  discuss  a 
show,  it  became  clear  to  me  that  they 
were  only  interested  in  showing  novel  or 
outrageous  clothes,  and  not  the  kind 
their  customers  actually  bought.  Final- 
ly, someone  said,  "We  don't  want  those 
kind  of  people."  To  which  I  replied  from 
my  place  at  the  back  of  the  room,  "I'll 
take  em." 

I  can  see  how  the  plainness  of  my  up- 
bringing influenced  me.  It  affected  my 
eye,  for  one  thing.  But  I  have  rarely  talked 
about  my  childhood,  certainly  not  in  so 
many  words,  and  usually  with  a  periph- 
eral interest,  as  though  I  were  circling  an 
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earlier  self  I  no  longer  recognized. 
I've  never  felt  the  slightest  need  to 
share  the  secrets  of  my  youth  or 
love  affairs— another  un-American 
activity.  Nor  have  my  friends  been  in- 
clined to  fault  me  for  this.  They  think  they 
already  know  everything  anyway.  "Oh, 
Bill,  we  know  all  about  your  life."  End 
of  subject.  (Curiously,  when  word  got 
around  that  I  was  doing  a  book,  they 
struck  a  different  note:  "Oh,  Bill  will  nev- 
er talk  about  his  personal  life."  A  gaunt- 
let? Or  worry  over  what  I  might  say  about 
them?  Ha!) 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  of  certain 
patterns  that  formed  in  my  child- 
hood: on  the  minus  side,  a  lack 
of  affection,  or  display  of  affec- 
tion, that  surely  accounts  for  my 
inability  to  relate  to  others  on  an 
intimate  level;  a  need  to  keep  up 
appearances  that  was  part  of  my  moth- 
er's refusal  to  discuss  my  father's  death, 
and  that  is  why  I  avoid  any  kind  of  con- 
flict or  emotional  entanglement.  And  there 
is  this  odd  association:  much  as  I  have 
adored  women— dressed  them,  placated 
them,  jollied  them  out  of  whatever  mis- 
guided hope  they  had  the  moment  one 
of  them  gets  it  into  her  head  to  take  pos- 
session, I  am  sliding  toward  the  door.  No 
one  can  get  his  coat  on  faster.  It's  always 
the  same  reaction:  panic  followed  by  . . . 
"Got  to  go!" 

When  I  think  about  starting  my  life 


over,  there  are  two  things  I  woul»|fc 
with  me.  One  is  a  small  silver  table 
shape  of  a  tree  trunk,  with  a  top  of  r 
fied  wood,  that  I  found  in  Paris,  an 
stands  next  to  my  bed  in  my  apartm 
New  York.  It  is  the  first  thing  I  b 
when  I  had  enough  money,  and  1 
stayed  with  me,  through  various  in  . 
tions,  through  different  periods,  uncr  \ 
in  my  eye. 

The  other  is  a  black-and-white  ]  ( 
graph  of  a  young  man  around  the 
20.  This  is  Edward  Payson  Guild.  V 
in  New  York  in  1940,  about  the  tir 
snapshot  was  taken,  and  he.  to< 
stayed  with  me,  unchanged,  for  mor 
half  a  century. 

Ed  wasn't  my  twin  or  other  half.  I 
was  a  sexual  attraction,  it  went  unexpi 
He  was  simply  my  best  friend.  He  w 
first  real  friend  I  had.  Initially  room 
in  a  crowded  West  Side  apartment, 
each  fellow  had  his  own  cereal  be 
and  I  eventually  moved  into  a  pla 
Park  Avenue  South.  He  had  come  t< 
York  straight  from  the  New  Englam 
school  where  his  father  was  a  maste 
had  taken  a  job  downtown  with  t 
dustrialist  W.  R.  Grace.  So,  our 
grounds  were  as  different  as  they 
be.  In  the  evenings,  after  work,  we 
join  the  thousands  of  young  men- 
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fork  seemed  to  specialize  in  then— 
DUt  to  dinner  or  filling  the  sidewalks 
the  movie  marquees.  Afterward, 
n  our  apartment,  he  would  get  in 
i  and  I'd  get  in  mine,  and  we*d  talk 
Ik.  Philosophize. 

known  many  people  since  with 

I  could  talk  and  go  places  and  get 

but  never  again  with  the  sense  of 

;ry  I  found  with  Ed.  My  God,  he 

.ne  go  to  hockey  games.  He  wanted 

me  to  do  everything  with 

him. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Ma- 
rines in  the  spring  of  1942, 
and  died  not  long  after- 
ward, accidentally  killed 
on  basic  maneuvers  at 
Parris  Island,  South  Car- 
olina. After  his  body  was 
returned  to  his  family  in 
Boston,  his  mother  told 
me  that  the  only  thing 
personal  he  had  on  him 
was  the  last  letter  I  had 
written.  It  was  in  the  pock- 
et of  his  fatigues. 

Six  months  later,  I  en- 
tered the  army. 

A  book  has  recently 


who  was  to  design  sets  for  the  movies,  as 
well  as  several  hundred  other  artists,  de- 
signers, and  commercial  illustrators,  most 
of  them  young  and  straight  out  of  the  art 
schools  and  advertising  agencies  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  when  they  joined 
the  603rd  Camouflage  Battalion. 

So  there  was  definitely  something  novel 
about  a  military  outfit  composed  entirely 
of  creative  people.  We  supposedly  had  the 
highest  average  I.Q.  in  the  army,  119.  I 
couldn't  swear  to  this.  I  spent  most  of  my 
time  in  the  war  inflating  dummy  tanks  and 
dreaming  up  marvelous  new  uses  for  chick- 
en feathers.  The  rest  of  the  time  I  was  in  a 
bubble— a  bubble  of  delight.  I  know  this  is 
a  strange  thing  to  say,  given  that  we  weren't 
exactly  in  the  most  delightful  place  on 
earth— the  French  mud  with  German  shells 
exploding  around  us. 

But,  you  see,  for  me  the  war  didn't 
represent  the  hardship  that  it  did  for  my 
friend  Bob  Tompkins,  who,  after  all,  had 
a  wife  and  a  baby  at  home,  or  that  it 
might  have  for  Ed  Boccia,  another  fellow 
in  my  outfit  who,  like  Bob,  had  just  grad- 
uated from  the  Pratt  Institute.  For  me, 
the  three  and  a  half  years  that  I  spent  in 
the  army  represented  absolute  freedom.  I 
was  truly  on  my  own  for  the  first  time  in 


he  qualities  I  admired  most  in  men 

were  not  ones  I  associated 
ith  the  effeminate  world  of  fashion." 


iy  way,  Ghost  Army  of  World  War 
fellow  named  Jack  Kneece,  one 
ral  authors  bringing  out  books 
ny  army  unit,  and  the  picture  he 
s  of  me  outwitting  the  German 
Hermann-Bernhard  von  Ram- 
i  his  40,000  troops  at  Brest  tru- 
lazing,  if  not  one  for  the  record 
I  am  indeed  one  of  the  Ameri- 
diers  whose  decoy  lines  of  in- 

S™  rubber  tanks  fooled  von  Ramcke 
ist  1944,  allowing  Patton  to  slip 
m  bowl  on  to  Paris.  But  I'm  afraid 
Beece  gives  me  far  too  much  war- 
Bdit.  You'd  think  from  the  play  I 
Bthat  Ike  and  I  alone  had  won 

Burse,  it  is  interesting  that  so  many 
■my  outfit  went  on  to  distinguish 
Bves  after  the  war.  In  our  group 
B  painter  Ellsworth  Kelly,  the  pho- 
■:r  Art  Kane,  and  George  Diestel, 


my  life.  So,  naturally,  in  that  exuberant 
state  of  mind,  I  didn't  always  notice  how 
bad  things  were. 

From  Bob  Tompkins's  war  diary,  August 
24,  1944:  Moved  up  500  yards  to  new 
area  and  set  up  10  tanks.  Willy  and  I  set 
up  our  tent  with  our  feet  sticking  out  in 
the  pouring  down  rain  and  pass  out  at 
3:00  a.m. 

Ed  Boccia:  Blass  was  always  cheerful.  We 
could  he  up  day  and  night,  night  and  day, 
so  that  you  don't  know  whether  the  sun's 
coming  up  or  going  down.  You  get  pretty 
grumpy.  But  Blass  never  got  grumpy, 
no  matter  how  hard  it  got.  He  always  had 
this  big  smile  and  these  big  white  teeth— 
as  if  he  was  at  a  party  somewhere. 

Today,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  nostalgia 
for  the  war;  1  get  calls  all  the  time  from 


journalists  asking  me  about  it,  even  though, 
as  I  say,  my  part  was  very  small.  And  I 
don't  know  if  someone  can  appreciate  what 
it  meant  to  a  kid  who  had  only  just  left 
the  farm,  so  to  speak— who.  really,  in  many 
ways,  was  still  a  mama's  boy— to  suddenly 
be  among  men,  literally  thousands  of  them, 
in  a  life-and-death  situation. 

ave  you  ever  seen  those 
photographs  of  troop- 
ships, crammed  with 
guys  lying  stem  to  stern 
on  the  deck  like  bathers 
at  Coney  Island,  except 
they  have  on  fatigues  and 
about  50  pounds  of  gear?  That  is  my  other 
picture  of  the  war— a  world  entirely  of  men. 
Until  then,  except  for  that  brief  period 
in  New  York,  I'd  lived  exclusively  with 
women— my  mother,  Ethyl;  my  sister,  Vir- 
ginia; and  my  mother's  younger  sister,  Anna. 
And  I  see  now  that  as  my  career  acceler- 
ated, in  the  mid-50s,  I  began  again  to  spend 
more  and  more  time  with  women.  But  in 
those  intervening  years,  between  leaving 
Indiana  and  establishing  my  name  in  New 
York,  it  is  really  a  man's  story.  Of  a  boy 
coming  of  age,  yes,  but  also,  in  my  case, 
of  recognizing  that  the  qualities  I  admired 
most  in  men— among  them,  loyalty,  re- 
sponsibility, a  love  of  order,  and  certainly 
courage  under  fire— were  not  ones  I  asso- 
ciated with  the  shrill  and  effeminate  world 
of  fashion.  I  am  not  saying  that  such  qual- 
ities cannot  be  found  there,  only  that,  in 
the  period  when  I  was  forming  opinions 
about  manhood,  they  were  not  evident  to 
me.  I  know,  too.  that  in  making  such  a 
statement  I  am  bound  to  be  criticized, 
since  I  have  lived  most  of  my  life  in  a  con- 
tradictory position— with  one  part  of  my- 
self safely  in  the  closet  and  the  other  out 
and  up  to  all  kinds  of  things.  But  it  is  a 
contradiction,  among  others,  I  can  live  with. 
Manhood,  whether  it  wears  a  hard  face 
or  an  eye-catching  negligee,  may  still  be 
manhood,  but  at  a  certain  point  it  comes 
down  to  a  decision  of  conduct.  For  me,  af- 
ter the  war.  there  was  no  choice.  I  would 
always  feel  more  comfortable  in  a  hetero- 
sexual world  than  a  homosexual  one.  And, 
paradoxically.  I  think  this  sense  of  famil- 
iarity, acquired  during  the  worst  of  cir- 
cumstances, subsequently  gave  me  greater 
ease  and  insight  into  the  lives  of  the  women 
I  dressed. 

I  enlisted  in  the  army's  camouflage  unit 
in  the  fall  of  1942  and  went  straight  to  ba- 
sic training  at  Fort  Meade,  Maryland.  The 
603rd  was  one  of  four  noncombat  units 
that  were  part  of  a  phantom  division  called 
the  23rd  Headquarters  Special  Troops.  I 
say  phantom  because  throughout  the  war— 
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Clockwise  from  below:  Nancy  Ki 
with  her  yellow  Lab,  Tyler,  and 
Blass,  1977;  Slim  Keith  and  Bla  ' 
at  a  farm  stand,  late  1970s; 
clockwise  from  top  left,  Keith,  Ji 
Zipkin,  Mica  Ertegun,  Billy  Ra\ 
Blass,  Chessy  Rayner,  and  Ahmi ' 
Ertegun  in  Santo  Domingo,  mid 
Opposite,  Blass,  photographed  b  ; 
Bill  King  for  Harper's  Bazaar  in 
with,  from  left,  models  Shelley  S  | 
Cheryl  Tiegs,  and  Shelley  Hack. 
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indeed,  for  years  after  only  a  handful  of 
brass  and  the  1,100  enlisted  men  involved 
knew  of  its  existence.  Our  identity  was  kept 
secret  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  were 
posing  as  other  Allied  troops  in  order  to 
fool  the  enemy. 

That's  what  we  were  doing  at  Brest— pre- 
tending to  be  Patton's  armor,  the  15th  Tank 
Battalion.  Except  that  instead  of  his  Sher- 
mans we  had  rubber  ones  that  we  inflated 
at  night  and  left  in  his  same  tank  tracks. 
We  even  had  ways  of  faking  tank  fire  and 
noise,  which  the  men  in  our  sonic  unit  blast- 
ed all  night  long  at  the  Germans.  So  when 
von  Ramcke  looked  the  next  morning 
through  the  haze  and  battle  smoke  with  his 
field  glasses,  he  thought  he  was  seeing  Pat- 
tons  forces.  In  a  matter  of  hours  he  would 
have  known  it  was  a  ruse,  but  by  then  Pat- 
ton  had  attacked  somewhere  else,  and  we 
and  our  portable  dummy  tanks  had  van- 
ished. We  did  this  sort  of  thing  in  21  en- 
gagements, often  simulating  troops  10  and 
15  times  our  size,  right  up  to  the  crossing 
of  the  Rhine. 

We  landed  at  Omaha  Beach  in  July  1944. 
Bob  had  come  over  a  few  weeks  earlier 
with  a  corps  of  drivers.  I  arrived  with  what 
was  referred  to  as  the  "residual"  forces,  in 
a  gusting  storm,  and  had  to  climb  down 
nets  on  the  side  of  the  ship  to  go  ashore. 
My  first  looks  at  France,  a  country  I'd 
known  only  through  the  glittery  pages  of 
fashion  magazines,  were  of  bombed-out  vil- 
lages, dead  farm  animals  abuzz  with  flies, 
and  miles  of  military  vehicles  backed  up  on 
the  narrow  roads.  On  our  way  up  to  the  Brit- 
tany peninsula,  we  passed  a  headless  cow 
dangling  30  feet  in  the  air  from  a  charred 
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tree.  There  were  bomb  craters  everywhere, 
and  everywhere  ghostly  villages.  Truckloads 
of  German  P.O.W's  rolled  past  us,  going 
east.  It  amazes  me,  now,  to  think  that  for 
four  or  five  months  in  1944,  before  we 
moved  east 'ourselves  and  took  part  in  the 
last  big  offensives  of  the  war— the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge  and  the  crossing  of  the  Rhine— 
our  little  outfit  was  a  Michelin  of  remote 
French  villages  and  back  roads. 

I  don't  know  if  being  part  of  an  invisi- 
ble force  made  us  luckier  than  the  soldier 
in  the  foxhole,  or  if  by  being  known  he 
was  luckier,  because  his  bravery  was  rec- 
ognized. I've  never  really  given  the  matter 
much  thought.  For  me,  the  experience  of 
the  war  satisfied  needs  that  had  gone  un- 
met in  my  own  life.  Brotherhood.  The 
feeling  that  I  could  survive  anything.  That 
was  the  only  kind  of  recognition  I  wanted. 

In  my  mid-20s,  newly  home  from 
the  war  and  not  yet  in  civilian 
clothes,  I  had  formed  the  idea  of 
being  a  "presentable  young  man," 
a  subtle  tribute  to  glamour's  lower 
entry  requirements,  and  to  the  fact 
that,  positionless  and  approaching 
insolvency,  I  had  nothing  whatsoever  to 
present  to  the  grown-up  world.  Still,  funny 
things  happened  that  I  chalked  up  as  prog- 
ress. I  remember  having  lunch  with  an  army 
buddy,  George  Vandersluis,  who  later  be- 


came a  university  professor,  at  a  fashic 
New  York  restaurant— don't  ask  mi 
we  paid  for  this  extravagance— and  i 
invited  to  a  picnic  with  the  O'Conni 
ters,  Gloria  and  Consuelo,  then  fame 
ciety  models.  (Consuelo  would  later 
the  Roman  PR.  man  Count  Rudi  C 
Their  mother  had  seen  us  from  aero 
room,  asked  us  to  join  them  for  coffo 
I  guess  concluded  from  our  unifoi 
table  manners  that  we  were,  well,  pi 
able  young  men.  But  that's  all  it  took 
sun-dappled,  Maypole  innocence 
late  40s  and  50s:  a  nice  face  and  Mi 
approval.  I  don't  remember  if  Georjj- 
I  went  to  the  picnic,  but  the  fact  that 
preserved  this  speck  in  amber  shou 
you  how  naive  and  susceptible  I  v 
glamour.  I  doubt  the  busy  O'Connor' 
ever  gave  the  moment  another  thoug 
Going  out  at  that  time  meant 
only  one  thing:  going  to  nightclubs.  I 
ually,  it  meant  getting  drunk,  andi 
sionally  very  drunk,  and  I  am  rem 
that  after  one  particularly  drunken  r 
woke  up  to  find  myself  wearing  on 
cuffs.  Unable  to  extract  the  studs, 
cut  my  way  out  of  my  shirt  with  i 
of  nail-scissors.  There  was  no  rout 
these  nighttime  excursions,  though 
nitely  had  women  under  surveillanc 
would  often,  the  next  morning,  sk< 
dress  or  an  evening  coat  that  had  c 
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my  eye.  I  would  drop  by  any  lounge  where 
Bobby  Short  was  playing,  usually  the  Blue 
Angel.  Or  run  over  to  the  Monkey  Bar  to 
hear  Bunny  Pendleton.  It  was  an  era  of  great 
chanteuses— and  clean  hair  and  long,  long 
necks. 

In  the  past,  I  have  stated  somewhat  glibly, 
but  not  inaccurately,  that  much  of  my  early 
success  as  a  designer  arose  from  the  fact 
that  women  saw  me  as  an  extra  man  with  a 
dinner  jacket.  I  supplied  a  nice  balance  to 
their  boy-girl-boy-girl  placement. 

I've  had  one  or  two  love  affairs  in  my  life. 
I'm  79  years  old,  for  God's  sake  don't  you 
imagine  something  might  have  happened? 
But  considering  that  I've  never  lived  with 
another  person,  I  don't  think  it  would  be  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  I  have  a  problem 
with  confinement.  I  was  going  to  say  com- 
mitment, but  as  I  reflect  on  my  tendency  not 
to  stay  in  a  situation  or  place  too  long,  be- 
ginning with  Indiana,  I  think  the  other  term 
better  describes  my  feelings.  Of  course,  the 
war  represented  a  period  of  intense  physi- 
cal confinement,  but  we  all  knew  that  situa- 
tion couldn't  last  forever. 

No,  what  I  am  referring  to  is  something 
more  general— and  specific. 

Although  I  have  never  made  any  attempt 
to  conceal  my  sexuality,  neither  have  I  ever 
wanted  to  flaunt  it.  Moreover,  to  have  lived 
in  a  long-term  relationship  with  a  man  would 
have  been  to  categorize  myself  too  narrow- 
ly. Because,  in  so  many  cases,  I've  been  at- 
tracted to  women.  To  the  romance  part,  plus 
the  acceptance  of  a  hetero  relationship— that 
being  the  most  natural  way,  in  my  opinion, 
to  live  one's  life.  But  I  never  wanted  mar- 
riage to  a  woman  any  more  than  I  wanted 
an  openly  gay  relationship  with  a  man.  It 
was  a  question  of  conduct  conduct,  per- 
haps, being  the  last  refuge  of  a  coward— but 
also  I  knew  I  could  be  easily  dominated  by  a 
partner,  though  maybe  not  a  woman.  This 
was  the  wall  I  eventually  hit  in  my  friend- 
ship with  Slim  Keith,  the  great  beauty  who 
was  the  love  of  so  many  men.  She  wanted  a 
more  formal  arrangement— marriage— and  I 
didn't.  So  that  was  the  end  of  our  being 
friends.  But  I  don't  see  how  such  a  mar- 
riage can  ever  be  fair.  It's  not  fair  because  the 
only  one  truly  benefiting  is  the  male— and 
then  she's  responsible  for  taking  care  of  you 
when  you  turn  out  to  be  an  old  prick  anyway. 

Before  I  sold  my  business  and  retired,  in 
1999,  I  arrived  at  the  office  at  eight  in 
the  morning.  Not  that  it  looked  anything 
like  a  country  club,  but  the  atmosphere  was 
very  relaxed,  and  all  sorts  of  people  were 
coming  in.  Nancy  Kissinger  often  came  by 
with  Tyler,  her  yellow  Lab,  and  he'd  stretch 
out  under  my  desk  while  Nancy  and  I 
caught  up.  Socialites  Nan  Kempner,  wife  of 
the  banker  Tommy  Kempner,  and  Pat  Buck- 
ley, wife  of  the  columnist  William  Buckley, 


were  stopping  by.  Women  like  Nan  and  Pat 
tended  to  approach  dressing  as  a  business. 
Strip  down  to  their  bras  and  panty  hose  and 
stand  there  smoking  a  cigarette.  Pat  just 
loved  being  in  her  panty  hose  and  bra. 

Decorator  Chessy  Rayner,  stepdaughter  of 
former  Conde  Nast  president  Iva  Patcevitch, 
was  the  first  to  start  coming  in.  That  was  in 
1953,  when  she  was  a  junior  editor  at  Ladies 
Home  Journal  and  I  was  taking  my  first  ten- 
tative steps  out  of  the  back  room  at  Anna 
Miller,  a  Seventh  Avenue  manufacturer  of 
the  late  1940s  and  50s.  She  moved  along  to 
Glamour  and  Vogue,  and  we  became  friends. 
Chessy  had  a  wonderful  sense  of  style,  al- 
though it  is  only  in  our  time  that  we  could 
have  appreciated  someone  with  her  distinc- 
tive look  and  equated  it  with  beauty. 

I've  known  many  women  who  had  great 
taste  and  a  flair  for  dressing,  but  only  two 
whose  style  unquestionably  was  their  own. 
One  was  Chessy  and  the  other  was  Slim 
Keith.  Chessy  was  the  first  in  her  crowd  to 
mix  and  match,  to  use  color  in  imaginative 
ways,  and  to  put  on  something  as  austere  as 
a  gray  flannel  skirt  with  a  white  blouse  and 
make  it  look  chic.  She  dressed  so  simply. 
With  her  skinny  body  and  smooth  cap  of 
hair,  she  could  wear  Madame  Gres's  cou- 
ture drapes  as  well  as  a  boy's  T-shirt  and  a 
pair  of  khakis.  In  fact,  before  anyone  else 
picked  up  on  it,  she  was  buying  things  at  the 
army-navy  store  on  42nd  Street,  $6  chinos 
and  so  forth.  In  the  60s. 

Mica  Ertegun,  decorator:  When  you  went 
up  to  see  Bill,  it  was  fun.  It  wasn't  like  going 
and  trying  <vi  a  dress.  He  was  always 
pulling  things  out  and  saying.  "This  would 
he  very  chic  to  wear."  I  remember  he  had 
some  satin  blouses,  and  he  gave  me  a  black 
one  and  a  white  one,  and  he  said,  "Wear 
one  on  top  of  the  other."  And  I'll  tell  you,  it 
was  the  chic-est  thing. 

Perhaps  because  I  tend  to  avoid  all  forms 
of  entanglement  myself,  I  try  to  keep  my  ad- 
vice simple,  topping  it  off  with  humor.  Now, 
you  can't  say  to  a  woman  stepping  out  of  a 
fitting  room,  her  face  beaming  with  hope, 
"Oh,  my  God,  that  makes  you  look  fat."  But 
you  can  say,  "Kid,  that's  not  you.  Let's  try 
something  else."  She  can  accept  that  without 
embarrassment,  and  the  fitting  chugs  along. 
Among  the  women  whom  I  dressed,  or  who 
merely  dropped  by  for  a  cigarette  and  a  chat, 
I  made  no  deference  to  age  or  social  rank.  I 
spoke  the  same  way  to  grandes  dames  such 
as  Brooke  Astor  and  Judy  Peabody's  mother, 
Mrs.  Dennington,  a  very  formidable  lady,  as 
I  did  to  the  younger  gals  such  as  Pat  Buckley 
and  Nina  Griscom. 

Lynn  Wyatt,  Houston  socialite:  I  remember 
the  first  thing  he  said  to  me.  I  had  on  this 
stunning  bronze-and-brown  satin  dress  with 


a  low  neck.  I  could  wear  it  today,  ana  i 
was  25  years  ago.  He  came  up  to  met  i<: 
said,  "Oh."  Of  course,  he  knew  the  dre 
his.  I  said.  "What?  You  don't  like  it?"    .. 
he  said,  "Yes,  but  you  have  it  on  bach  : 
/  told  him  I  wanted  the  low  part  in  the* 
And  he  said,  "Well,  it  looks  great .  hal 

;   ifir 
By  the  60s,  as  word  got  around, 
women  were  coming  in.  Mica  was  com   M 
Nancy  Kissinger  started  coming  in  dur 
70s.  Nancy  and  Henry  played  a  huge 
my  social  life  in  the  80s  and  90s,  invit 
to  their  parties  in  Washington  and  Nev 
It  was  really  the  Kissingers,  I  found  oi    .. 
who  were  responsible  for  inviting  me 
first  state  dinner  at  the  White  House,  ii  j 
during  Queen  Elizabeth's  Bicentennu     - 
That  was  the  hottest  ticket— and  the 
night— in  Washington.  Absolutely  swe^ 
I  took  Slim,  who  wore  a  strapless  ( 
dress  in  shades  of  pink  and  peach  thai- 
made  for  her,  and  we  went  with  Jack 
chairman  of  the  Heinz  ketchup  compai 
his  wife,  Drue.  You  couldn't  take  yoi     ; 
off  the  guests  that  night.  It  was  the  it 
credible  throng.  Cary  Grant  was  there     :; 
Roosevelt  Longworth.  The  heads  ol 
big  industry.  But  would  you  believe  tl 
a  single  individual  from  the  fashion 
had  been  included  on  the  original  gut 
It  was  the  Kissingers  who  saw  the 
And  I  must  say  I  enjoyed  the  head-sp 
symmetry  of  being  introduced  by  Pru 
Ford  to  the  Queen  of  England  as  "oi'ttfwtf 
of  fashion."  Granted  the  title  was  by  | 
and  the  euphoria  would  evaporate  b) 
day  morning,  but  don't  kid  yourself:  I 
signers  love  those  rare  occasions  whei 
are  the  only  one. 

I  kin 

Slim  had  recently  entered  my  li 
though  we  had  seen  each  other  occ; 
ly  in  London  in  the  60s,  during  her  m 
to  her  third  husband,  Sir  Kenneth  K 
British  merchant  banker,  who,  I  suppoii 
the  misfortune  of  following  the  directoi 
ard  Hawks  and  the  producer  Lelaii' 
ward,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  ma 
had  pursued  her— leading  off  with  Gal 
Hemingway.  Sir  Kenneth  probably  sa' 
as  the  catch  of  all  times,  while  she,  w< 
everything  on  life's  scales,  figured  she  | 
do  worse  than  to  marry  a  man  who 
a  large  estate  in  Norfolk  and  spoke  re 
to  the  prime  minister.  But  after  10  yeai 
bolted  and  returned  to  New  York. 

Certainly,  Slim  did  nothing  in  sma 
sures.  And  those  who,  in  a  sense,  sigi 
with  her  were  treated  to  the  full,  up- 
blast  of  her  personality— the  stimu 
slightly  bitchy  conversation,  the  conscii 
way  she  made  guests  in  her  home  fe( 
(indeed,  her  wide  knowledge  of  hous 
ing),  her  fleecing  humor,  and  the  tr 
fulness  of  her  gifts.  You  were  never 
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of  having  a  dull  time  with  Slim.  She 
it  a  great  deal  to  life— just  pure  old- 
ted  life.  So  Slim  and  I  began  seeing  a 
;ach  other. 

jading  her  letters  more  than  20  years 
am  struck  by  how  essentially  auton- 
she  was.  Obviously  this  played  a  sig- 
t  part  in  her  appeal  to  men:  no  ball 
lain  here.  On  the  other  hand,  she 
I  to  recognize  no  true  north  in  her  in- 
;ompass.  There  was  direction,  but  it 
thout  a  sense  of  destination,  and 

she  frequently  spoke  of  wanting  to 
I  to  someone,  it  was  mostly  from  old 
lither  than  real  need.  For  I  don't  think 
jt  that  she  could  belong  to  anyone, 
bid  say  the  same  of  myself.  But  did 
lierstand  the  geographical  properties 
ds^ 

n  I  found  my  house  in  New  Preston, 
;ticut,  in  1976.  I  let  her  invade  my 
ther,  accepting  her  suggestions  for 
1  the  place  comfortable  and  cozy,  two 

have  almost  bleached  from  my  vo- 
iy.  But  let's  give  credit  where  credit 
|  Slim  expertly  gave  comfort— in  her 
lanners,  and  confidences.  She  had 
in  christened  Big  Mama  by  Truman 

for  nothing.  And  at  60,  even  with  a 
re  pounds  around  the  middle,  she 

1  beautiful.  She  was  still  Slim.  So 
I  not  feel  invaded.  Besides,  for  me,  I 

at  full  occupation  was  not  possible. 

Yibicoff  widow  of  Senator  Abraham 

Slim,  in  my  opinion,  was  wonderful 
for  a  time.  She  had  great  taste, 
'be  at  times  he  had  better  taste.  But 
it  was  exciting  for  them  to  go 
and  wandering.  I  remember  they 
Washington  in  1978,  when  [Senator] 
ind  Carolyn  Long  were  giving  a 
party  for  Abe  and  me.  They  were 
giggly  Titey  came  up  to  the  Senate. 

But  it  sort  of  alarmed  me  that 
so  bossy  with  him.  She  would  say, 
will  not  take  the  9 -o'clock  shuttle, 
the  9:30."  I  remember  her  tone,  and 
Oh.  lady,  that's  not  going  to  work. 

,vas  devoted  to  choreographer  Jerry 
They  had  been  lovers  the  summer 
;ft  her  for  Pamela  Harriman.  the  fu- 
assador  to  France,  and  she  stayed 
with  him.  The  fact  that  Jerry  swung 
s  would  not  have  been  a  serious  ob- 
a  woman  as  sophisticated  and  self- 
ing  as  Slim.  Nevertheless,  seeing  Jer- 
>ne  of  his  boyfriends  brought  out  a 
e  streak  in  Slim  that  displayed  itself 
prising  cruelty.  In  1976,  Jerry  had 
love  with  an  aspiring  photographer 
esse  Gerstein,  then  19  years  old. 
met  at  Bloomingdale's,  a  detail  that 
ed  on,  adding,  in  Jerry's  presence, 
the  basement."  I  liked  Jesse.  So 
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did  many  others  who  knew  him.  He  was  a 
sweet,  attractive  kid.  Jerry  brought  him  to  my 
house  in  Connecticut  a  couple  of  times  for 
dinner— oi,  rather.  Slim  brought  them,  and 
then  she  wouldn't  speak  to  Jesse. 

This  possessiveness  was  continually  break- 
ing through  her  affections.  It  might  have 
bothered  me  if  it  hadn't  been  outweighed  by 
her  stronger  qualities,  and  if  I  had  thought 
there  was  any  chance  I  could  be  possessed. 
Shortly  after  I  started  seeing  a  lot  of  Slim.  I 
had  a  call  from  the  Hollywood  agent  Swifty 
Lazar,  inviting  me  to  lunch. 

Swifty  and  Mary  Lazar  were  very  much 
a  part  of  Slim's  life,  and  they  had  become 
friends  of  mine.  I  met  him  at  the  King  Cole 
Bar  at  the  St.  Regis. 

"I'm  going  to  tell  you  something,"  he  said. 
"You  seem  like  a  nice  chap.  But  I  can't  let 
you  get  caught  in  the  Slim  trap.  She's  out  for 
Slim.  She  doesn't  have  an  ounce  of  loyalty. 
And  I  don't  want  you  to  get  taken  in  by  her." 

Sound  advice  for  any  man.  but  I'm  afraid, 
in  this  case,  he  truly  had  the  wrong  man. 
"It's  not  likely,"  I  said.  "I  just  have  a  good 
time  with  Slim."  That  was  the  uncomplicated 
truth.  Slim  and  I  had  great  times  together. 

In  the  summer  of  1981— our  last  one  to- 
gether, as  it  would  turn  out— Slim  and  I  de- 
cided to  rent  a  house  on  Nantucket,  along 
the  bluff  in  'Sconset.  She  would  stay  in  the 
main  house,  I  would  take  the  small  guest 
cottage;  we  would  bring  our  dogs,  and  we 
would  rest,  read,  and  go  on  a  long-promised 
diet.  That  was  the  plan. 

It  was  not  entirely  unknown  to  me,  in 
the  weeks  before  we  left  for  Nantucket,  that 
Slim  had  other  expectations  for  that  sum- 
mer; friends  had  heard  rumors  and  issued 
warnings  of  a  premeditated  marriage  strike. 
Swifty's  words  in  the  King  Cole  Bar  now 
came  swiftly  back  to  me.  But  it  wouldn't  be 
until  much  later,  until  well  into  the  fall,  that 
I  realized  how  extensively  this  apparent  cer- 
tainty had  traveled  on  the  grapevine. 

And  by  then,  embarrassed,  I  had 
clammed  up. 

C.  Z.  Guest,  socialite  and  columnist: 

I  mean,  she  had  a  goddamn  nerve  to  expect 
him  to  marry  her.  I  never  really  liked  Slim. 
She  was  so  bitchy.  She'd  come  up  to  me 
and  say,    "Oh,  little  Lucy  are  you  still  writing 
your  column'"  And  I'd  say,  "Yeah,  why 
don't  you  get  one?"  She  thought  she  was  an 
intellectual.  And  then  this  thing  with  Blass. 
I  was  so  appalled.  How  dare  she!  They 
had  been  friends  for,  what!  Twenty  years'.' 
Somebody  told  me,    "Oh,  Slim  is  going  to 
marry  Bill  Blass."  I  said  "You've  got  to  be 
kidding."  It  broke  up  their  friendship.  She 
really  didn't  care  for  his  feelings,  did  she'1 

I  don't  recall  now  how  many  nights  I 
stayed  on  Nantucket,  but  alter  the  first  can- 
dlelight dinner,  with  Slim  dressed  up  (and 


me  in  my  usual  summer  slob  attire),  I  could 
see  that  our  plan  of  quiet  evenings  wasn't  the 
only  one  in  operation.  Unbeknownst  to  me, 
Slim  had  arranged  a  monthlong  schedule  of 
dinner  parties  and  houseguests,  the  first  of 
whom  had  already  descended.  There  is  no 
way  that  I  can  fault  Slim  for  the  way  she  ran 
things;  she  did  it  beautifully.  Only,  I  am  not 
a  person  who  can  be  run.  And,  of  course,  as 
soon  as  this  thought  takes  hold,  my  imme- 
diate reaction  is:  I've  got  to  get  out  of  here. 
I  flew  back  to  New  York  after  the  first  week 
and  spent  the  rest  of  the  summer  dodging 
the  perplexed  looks. 

Slim  should  have  known  how  I  felt  about 
the  subject  of  marriage,  or  even  living  with 
another  person.  We  had  spent  enough  time 
together  by  that  point.  I  realized,  naturally, 
that  my  hasty  departure  from  Nantucket  and 
the  abrupt  end  of  our  friendship,  combined 
with  Slim's  understandable  feelings  of  bit- 
terness, lent  a  certain  undue  mystery  to  the 
situation.  People  were  curious.  What  went 
wrong?  What  happened? 

In  fact,  that  was  the  most  curious  part  of 
all.  It  was  rather  Henry  Jamesian— a  myste- 
rious situation  in  that  nothing  did  really 
happen. 

By  the  mid-70s,  after  a  martini  here  and 
there,  I  was  traveling  30,000  miles  a 
year.  There  was  hardly  an  American  city,  or 
a  group  of  gals,  I  didn't  know.  Washington, 
Nashville,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Seattle,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles,  Phoenix,  Dallas,  Hous- 
ton. I  was  in  Midland,  Texas,  promoting  a 
collection,  when  a  woman  was  trying  on 
some  clothes  and  a  cow  stuck  its  head— her 
head— through  the  dressing-room  window. 

Nan  Kempner:  When  Bill  showed  up  in 
another  town,  it  was  like  the  Second  Coming 
of  Christ.  No  matter  where  he  went,  he  had 
friends,  and  he  made  more  with  each  trip.  He 
was  fun  and  interested,  and  interesting.  Some 
of  his  comments  about  those  trips  were  pretty 
interesting,  too,  and  if  the  ladies  knew  what  he 
said,  they'd  slit  his  throat.  But  that's  our  Bill. 

When  Ronald  Reagan  became  president 
and  went  to  Washington,  in  1981,  Nancy 
needed  a  New  York  confidant.  Of  course,  she 
had  her  California  friends,  she  had  her  Holly- 
wood friends.  I  remember  she  became  friend- 
ly on  the  telephone  with  Marlene  Dietrich, 
whom  she  had  not  known  in  her  actress 
days.  One  night,  out  of  the  blue,  Marlene 
just  phoned  the  White  House  and  asked  to 
speak  to  Nancy.  Well,  why  not?  Marlene 
felt  she  was  as  big  a  star  as  life  itself.  And 
she  was  lonely. 

I  first  met  Nancy  in  California  at  a  dinner 
when  Ron  was  governor,  and  we  talked  brief- 
ly that  night.  She  was  instantly  the  most 
charming,  offhand,  unpretentious  woman. 
She  showed  enormous  interest  in  people.  We 
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saw  more  of  each  other  after  she  moved  to 
Washington,  and  I  started  making  clothes 
for  her. 

Nancy  would  come  to  New  York  from 
time  to  time.  I  remember  one  night  at  the 
Buckleys',  just  the  four  of  us  for  dinner.  For 
some  reason  or  other  the  president  couldn't 
come.  Anyway,  it  was  a  sweltering  summer 
night,  and  the  Buckleys  didn't  have  air- 
conditioning.  To  make  matters  worse,  their 
King  Charles  spaniels,  so  relieved  to  see  their 
mother  and  father  after  an  absence,  started 
relieving  themselves  all  over  the  place.  Not 
puddles:  stacks.  One  here,  one  over  there. 
We  kept  spotting  stacks  everywhere.  At  one 
point,  when  nobody  was  looking,  I  whis- 
pered, "Pat!"— and  pointed  to  the  ceiling  to 
make  her  think  one  was  up  there  too.  We 
didn't  know  what  we  were  going  to  do  after 
dinner.  Then  Bill  started  playing  the  piano 
and  I  started  singing,  so  you  know  how  des- 
perate we  were  to  try  to  think  of  something 
to  do.  But  Nancy  was  marvelous  on  those 


kinds  of  occasions.  She  simply  gave  a  great 
deal  to  people  she  was  fond  of. 

It  was  wonderful  going  down  to  the 
White  House.  If  it  was  summertime  we'd  be 
out  on  the  Truman  Balcony  for  lunch.  I  re- 
member being  there  once  on  my  birthday. 
Nancy,  too,  was  a  Cancer,  and  she  knew  my 
birthday,  but  she  made  no  mention  of  it— 
until  we  were  about  to  have  dessert  and  out 
came  a  big  cake  in  the  shape  of  a  Seventh 
Avenue  shipping  box. 

The  80s  were  certainly  good  years  for 
business.  People  think  the  90s  were  so 
good  for  fashion,  but  the  real  money  was 
made  in  the  80s.  We  had  clients  who  spent, 
easily,  $200,000  a  year  on  their  clothes. 
Yet,  funnily  enough,  I  don't  remember 
thinking  that  fashion  in  the  80s  was  exces- 
sive. To  be  sure,  it  was  a  time  of  poufs  and 
panniers  and  brioche  hair.  But  I  think  the 
excess— and  triumphalism— was  more  evi- 
dent in  people's  houses  and  decorating. 
Designer  Carolyne  Roehm,  then  married  to 
financier  Henry  Kravis,  was  doing  their 
magnificent  apartment.  The  Steinbergs  were 
in  play.  The  opulence  was  there  for  every- 
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one  to  behold  and  envy.  Then  it  e  i 
Like  that. 

For  me,  the  decade  brought  a  sign 
reversal:  I  wanted  less,  not  more— few 
jects  and  less  stuff  around  me,  but  also' 
few  exemptions,  less  contact  with  the  | 
who  had  made  up  my  world.  I  hadri1 
ed  to  get  old  ( I  measure  everything  b  \ 
if  you  can't  tell),  but  I  was  beginning 
exceptionally  tired— tired  of  the  duty      * 
parties  and  obligations  to  be  snappi, 
like  a  returning  train,  tired  of  the  bulls! 
always  been  able  to  balance  a  love  of  f 
with  the  suspicion  that  it  was  counK  i 
And  for  as  long  as  my  career  kep 
pening,  I  told  myself,  this  was  O.Kij 
was  the  routine.  But  I  am  someone  wl 
lived  for  most  of  his  life  in  search  of  01 
al  or  another.  Someone  who  was  a 
a  friend,  a  mentor— but,  in  any  case, 
one  you  could  look  up  to.  That's  the  f 
fatherlessness  that  hardly  anyone  gei 
not  the  loss  of  love  you  mind  most;  i 
loss  of  a  permanent  ideal.  And  evei    ,;;.\ 
you  stop  actively  looking  for  that  perse 
feeling  itself  never  goes  away.  D 
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Dominick  Dunne 

continued  hROM  paoe  12?  trial  that  they  had 
delivered  an  emotional  verdict,  because  they 
felt  sorry  for  Mrs.  Moxley.  They  were  con- 
vinced that  Michael  Skakel  had  damned 
himself  with  his  own  words,  by  placing  him- 
self at  the  scene  of  the  crime  in  taped  con- 
versations with  the  ghostwriter  of  his  never- 
to-be-published  memoir. 

When  the  guilty  verdict  was  announced 
by  the  foreman,  there  was  an  audible 
gasp  from  Mrs.  Stephen  Carroll,  the  recent 
widow  of  the  retired  detective  Steve  Carroll, 
who  had  been  on  the  case  from  the  begin- 
ning, had  remained  loyal  and  helpful  to  Dor- 
thy  Moxley  after  his  retirement,  and  had  al- 
ways been  a  cooperative  source  on  the  facts 
of  the  case.  Carroll  was  not  afraid  to  criticize 
the  inadequacies  of  the  work  of  the  Green- 
wich police  at  the  time  of  the  murder  or  the 
intimidation  he  felt  the  Skakel  family  had 
brought  to  bear.  His  comments  frequently  in- 
furiated the  Greenwich  police,  and  he  had  not 
been  seated  at  the  hearings  in  Stamford.  A  few 
months  ago,  Dorthy  Moxley  and  I  attended  a 
testimonial  dinner  in  Carroll's  honor  given  by 
the  Horseneck  Republican  Club  in  Green- 
wich. He  died  shortly  thereafter.  For  Mrs. 
Carroll,  the  delivery  of  the  verdict  was  a  mo- 
ment that  honored  her  husband  of  46  years. 
Anyone  who  reads  me  on  a  regular  basis 
knows  how  much  I  think  of  Dorthy  Mox- 
ley. Her  behavior  over  the  years  defines  for 
me  the  meaning  of  the  word  "mother."  She 


never  forgot  for  a  moment  how  much  she 
loved  her  daughter  and  missed  her.  I  have 
never  known  her  to  be  vindictive  about  the 
Skakel  family,  who  had  lied  and  lied  to  her 
since  that  terrible  Mischief  Night  in  1975, 
when  she  kept  phoning  their  house  looking 
for  her  missing  daughter.  Georgeann  Skakel 
Terrien  also  lied  to  Dorthy  that  night;  in 
subsequent  years  Mrs.  Terrien,  an  alcoholic 
who  has  since  died,  would  often  tell  people 
that  two  Skakel  brothers  showed  up  on  her 
doorstep  that  night,  covered  in  blood.  Rush- 
ton  Skakel  later  even  invited  Dorthy  and 
her  late  husband.  David,  up  to  the  family's 
country  place  in  Windham,  New  York,  for 
a  weekend,  to  the  very  house  where  the 
Skakel  boys  had  been  whisked  the  day  af- 
ter the  murder.  In  my  mind  that's  a  form  of 
lying,  too.  Dorthy  Moxley  simply  wanted 
justice,  and  on  June  7,  in  Norwalk,  she  got 
it.  If  you  could  have  seen  the  look  on  her 
face.  This  lady  has  class.  Never  for  a  sec- 
ond did  she  gloat  over  the  fate  of  Michael 
Skakel.  She  said  simply,  "This  is  Martha's 
day."  No  one  called  out  "Congratulations!" 
to  her.  She  wouldn't  have  allowed  that.  She 
watched  Michael  being  put  into  handcuffs. 
She  was  hugged  by  a  lot  of  people.  Then, 
with  her  devoted  son,  John,  beside  her,  she 
walked  out  to  face  the  phalanx  of  reporters 
and  cameras,  and  everyone  applauded. 

That  night  I  was  on  Larry  King  Live  with 
Dorthy  and  John  Moxley.  In  the  makeup 
room  before  the  show,  I  was  in  one  chair, 
Dorthy  was  in  another,  and  John  was  stand- 
ing nearby.  We  were  talking  about  the  ex- 
traordinary events  of  the  day  when  in  walked 




Mickey  Sherman.  We  were  supposed 
on  for  the  first  50  minutes  of  the  she 
he  for  the  last  10,  from  another  studio : 
there  would  be  no  overlap.  Although  h 
Sherman  and  I  are  in  adversarial  pos» 
I've  always  liked  him,  so  I  said  hello.  It  'I 


extremely  uncomfortable  moment.  Ii 


;,,'; 


the  Moxleys  had  never  spoken.  There 
have  been  bitter  feelings.  Dorthy  kept  1< 
straight  into  the  makeup  mirror.  \ 
stepped  forward,  right  up  to  her  chart 
said,  "As  heartbroken  as  I  am  for  my 
I  would  like  to  tell  you  how  happy  I . 
you,  Mrs.  Moxley."  It  was  extremely  gn 
Dorthy  slowly  turned  her  head  towai 
and  said,  "Tell  your  son,  Mark,  how  r 
have  enjoyed  meeting  him."  Mark  Sh 
had  been  a  member  of  his  father'1 
team.  On  the  air  a  few  minutes  later, 
King  asked  Dorthy  if  she  hated  V 
Skakel.  She  said  she  didn't.  She  put  t.  3j|1|r 
blame  for  the  way  Michael  had  turm 
on  Rushton  Skakel,  who  had  let  his  cl 
run  wild.  Michael,  she  said,  "admitt 
that  at  13  he  was  an  alcoholic."  I'm  si 
hypocrisy  of  the  invitation  to  Wind 
Rushton  Skakel's  attempt  to  divert  ar 
picions  the  Moxleys  may  have  had  * 
his  sons— must  still  gall  her. 


M 


ichael  Skakel's  confessions  over  tb 
were  often  oblique  and  evasive. 
so  drunk,  I  don't  know  if  I  did  it  oi 
he  allegedly  once  said  to  his  father,  a 
father  repeated  it  to  Cissie  Ix,  his  ne 
and  his  late  wife's  best  friend,  who  re 
it  under  oath  to  the  grand  jury  and  tl 
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j  it  under  oath  at  the  murder  trial, 
i  would  never  say  anything  like  that 
one  of  his  children,"  she  said  on  the 
"I  must  have  put  those  words  into  his 
1  by  mistake."  The  jurors  I  talked  to 
believe  her.  Several  years  ago.  Cissie  Ix 
r  daughter,  Helen,  went  to  visit  Dor- 
oxley  in  New  Jersey,  where  she  now 
ind  asked  her  to  drop  the  case,  saying 
le  Skakels  had  suffered  enough.  Dor- 
oxley  asked  her.  "Would  you  ask  that 
re  your  daughter?"  Dorthy  and  Cissie, 
riends,  never  spoke  again. 
ring  the  trial,  when  things  appeared 
for  the  prosecution,  I  had  a  call  at 
Fair  from  a  woman  named  Joanna 
in  Santa  Barbara,  California.  When 
d  her  back,  she  told  me  that  she  had 
n  intern  at  an  alcohol-and-drug  reha- 
3n  center  called  Anacapa  by  the 
Port  Hueneme.  California,  north 
libu,  in  1997,  when  Michael 
was  a  patient  there.  According 
ker,  Michael  said  then  that  he 
:en  in  Russia  setting  up  alcohol- 
|Ug  rehabs  but  had  fallen  off  the 
and  ended  up  at  Anacapa  by 
,  She  said  he  was  totally  para- 
the  time,  fearful  that  both  the 
and  the  C.I. A.  were  spying  on 
cause  of  something  he  had  done 
ie  was  a  teenager.  At  some  point 
d  to  him,  "Did  you  do  it?,"  and 
ied,  "Yes,  and  I've  been  running 
life."  She  was  not  a  counselor, 
s  acquiring  enough  hours  to  get 
nse.  She  told  me  she  had  made 
f  what  Skakel  said  during  friend- 
ersations.  She  said  that  he  could 
rming,  playing  the  unhappy 
who  had  had  a  bad  childhood, 
could  also  be  arrogant,  as  if  he 
bove  the  therapists  who  were 
him.  He  gave  off  a  sense  of  entitle- 
lthough  not  a  single  member  of  his 
;ame  for  family  week.  I  immediately 
hris  Morano  and  told  him  the  sto- 
ne called  Frank  Garr,  the  chief  in- 
on  the  case.  Garr  called  me.  and  I 
m  Joanna  Walker's  number  in  Cali- 
>he  said  she  was  willing  to  come  for- 
she  were  given  police  protection.  It 
ed  that  there  was  a  privacy  issue, 
'alker  had  been  an  employee  at  the 
and  that  might  come  up  on  appeal, 
end  she  did  not  appear,  and  it 
out  that  Jonathan  Benedict  didn't 
:r.  Mickey  Sherman,  having  first 
f  this  alleged  confession  to  Walker 
i  comments  on  television,  says,  "We 
ly  it." 

have  personal  connections  in  the 
lal  and  federal  cases  I  cover  for  Van- 
and  this  one  was  no  exception.  Rush- 
ie\  was  several  years  ahead  of  me  at 


Canterbury  School  in  New  Milford,  Con- 
necticut, although  I  never  knew  him  there. 
In  1950,  I  went  to  Ethel  Skakel  and  Robert 
Kennedy  s  wedding  at  the  original  Skakel 
mansion  on  Lake  Avenue  in  Greenwich.  It 
was  a  grand  estate  with  fountains  shooting 
jets  of  water  high  into  the  air.  I  went  as  the 
date  of  a  friend  who  had  been  a  classmate 
of  Ethel's  at  Manhattanville  College  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  the  fancy  school  for  rich  Cath- 
olic girls.  It  was  a  dazzling  occasion,  unit- 
ing two  of  the  richest  Catholic  families  in 
America.  In  Michael  Skakel's  book  propos- 
al, he  briefly  mentions  me  because  of  my 
novel  A  Season  in  Purgatory,  a  fictional  ver- 
sion of  the  Moxley  murder  which  came  out 
in  1993.  During  the  trial,  I  had  no  interac- 
tion whatsoever  with  the  large  number  of 
family  members  and  friends  who  arrived 


MARTHA'S  DAY 

Justice  came  for  Martha  Moxley. 

shown  here  at  14,  27  years 

after  her  brutal  murder. 


each  day  to  support  Michael  Skakel.  But 
one  day  outside  the  courthouse  a  woman 
who  identified  herself  only  as  a  sister  of 
Cissie  Ix  told  me  that  she  had  read  a  book 
I  wrote  about  my  life,  and  then  said,  "I  think 
it's  sad  you  cared  so  little  for  your  wife  and 
children."  I  looked  at  her.  astonished.  She 
had  hate  in  her  voice  and  on  her  face.  I 
couldn't  believe  what  she  had  said.  "Imag- 
ine that  you  are  making  money  on  the  sor- 
row you  have  caused  the  Skakel  family,"  she 
hissed,  like  a  serpent.  Naturally,  she  made 
no  mention  of  the  Moxley  family's  sorrow. 

Another  day,  Robert  Kennedy  Jr.,  who 
is  often  vitriolic  about  me  in  the  press, 
once  calling  me  the  leader  of  a  lynch  mob 
against  his  family,  made  a  token  appear- 
ance in  court,  where  he  stayed  for  an  hour 
or  so,  arriving  late  and  attracting  attention 


during  Jonathan  Benedict's  closing  argu- 
ment—a fact  not  lost  on  the  jury.  His  aunt 
Ann  Skakel  McCooey  took  his  arm  as  they 
left  the  courtroom  for  the  lunch  break,  and 
said  in  a  loud  voice,  as  they  passed  me, 
"Jerk!"  The  next  morning  I  was  on  the  Today 
show,  talking  about  the  case  with  Katie 
Couric,  and  she  said,  "Somebody  walked 
through  the  courtroom  and  called  you  a 
jerk?"  So  I  got  to  tell  the  story  on  television. 
Once,  while  waiting  to  go  through  the 
metal  detector,  I  had  a  brief  but  pleasant  ex- 
change with  Rushton  Skakel  Jr  about  life  in 
Bogota,  Colombia,  where  he  lives.  Another 
day,  there  was  one  of  those  jam-ups  at  the 
courtroom  door,  when  everyone  was  trying 
to  get  in  at  the  same  time  after  a  break,  and 
I  found  that  I  had  pushed  in  ahead  of  Julie 
Skakel,  Michael's  sister.  I  turned  to  her  and 
apologized,  fully  expecting  to  get  the 
steely-eyed  treatment  that  Michael  gave 
me  whenever  our  eyes  met.  But  she 
wasn't  like  that  at  all.  She  smiled  pleas- 
antly and  said,  "We  haven't  met.  I'm 
Julie  Skakel."  "Of  course,  I  know,"  I 
replied.  "I'm  Dominick  Dunne."  "I 
know."  she  said,  and  then  we  went  our 
separate  ways  into  the  courtroom. 
When  she  was  on  the  stand  being  ques- 
tioned by  Jonathan  Benedict,  she  gave 
an  extraordinary  picture  of  growing  up 
in  the  Skakel  family. 

"During  his  teenage  years,  did  your 
brother  Michael  have  a  turbulent  re- 
lationship with  your  father?"  asked 
Benedict. 

"We  all  did,"  Julie  replied. 
"Did  Michael  have  a  turbulent  re- 
lationship with  Thomas?" 
"We  all  did,"  she  replied. 
"Did  Michael  have  a  turbulent  rela- 
tionship with  you?"  Benedict  asked. 
"They  all  did,"  she  said  of  her  six 
brothers. 

Even  now,  they  aren't  close.  You  could 
see  that  by  the  way  they  sat  apart  from  one 
another  in  the  courtroom. 

The  mystery  figure  of  this  trial  was,  with- 
out doubt,  Tommy  Skakel.  For  20  years 
he  had  been  the  prime  suspect,  the  one 
everybody  said  was  the  last  person  to  be 
seen  with  Martha  Moxley,  roughhousing 
with  her.  Even  though  the  Sutton  report 
placed  the  blame  on  Michael,  there  re- 
mained a  suggestion  that  Tommy  may  have 
helped  move  the  body.  There  was  a  lingering 
rivalry  between  the  two.  Michael  thought 
Martha  was  his  girlfriend,  although  her  diary 
indicated  that  she  did  not  return  his  ardor. 
He  also  thought  Tommy  was  moving  into  his 
territory  with  Martha.  A  member  of  the  Ter- 
rien  family  once  approached  me  at  a  book 
signing  for  A  Season  in  Purgatory  to  tell  me 
that  two  brothers  did  it,  not  one.  He  said, 
"I've  kept  my  mouth  shut  about  this  case 
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long  enough."  But  he  would  never  talk  to  me 
again,  no  matter  how  hard  I  tried  to  make 
him.  Tommy  has  been  living  in  Stockbridge. 
Massachusetts,  with  his  wife  and  three  daugh- 
ters. At  one  time  he  was  said  to  be  marketing 
a  golf  club,  a  driver  called  "the  Terminator," 
named  after  the  Arnold  Schwarzenegger  film, 
but  ultimately  good  taste  apparently  prevailed 
and  the  project  was  abandoned.  Although 
Tommy  Skakel  has  to  have  pertinent  informa- 
tion about  the  night  of  the  murder,  neither 
side  called  him  as  a  witness.  Emanuel  '"Man- 
ny" Margolis.  his  faithful  lawyer  of  25  years, 
attended  the  trial  every  day  and  took  copious 
notes,  which  he  doubtless  relayed  to  Tommy. 
Then,  toward  the  end  of  the  trial.  Tommy  ap- 
peared in  court  for  one  day  only.  If  he  spoke 
to  his  brother  Michael,  I  missed  it.  There  was 
certainly  no  sign  of  affection  between  them. 
Manny  Margolis  said,  "They  are  not  close.  I 
would  not  say  they  are  close."  Jonathan  Bene- 
dict described  Tommy  as  Michael's  nemesis. 
How  complicated  their  relationship  must  be. 
In  contrast  to  his  brother.  Tommy  has  the 
look  of  a  prep-school  teacher,  with  horn- 
rimmed glasses  and  a  tweed  jacket  and  khakis. 
His  appearance  in  the  courtroom  was  a  token 
one,  like  his  cousin  Robert  Kennedy  Jr.'s.  The 
only  thing  I  heard  him  say  the  whole  day 
was  to  Steve  Dunleavy  of  the  New  York  Post, 
whose  reportage  was  vehemently  pro-Skakel. 
Tommy  said,  taking  his  hand.  "Hey.  Steve, 
how  are  you?  I  appreciate  what  you've  done." 

Tommy  Skakel  heard  the  verdict  in 
Stockbridge,  where  he  rents  a  carriage  house 
on  Main  Street.  The  town  police  reportedly 
had  to  stage  a  lockdown  at  the  school  his 
daughters  attend  just  to  keep  the  media  out. 
Friends  said  that  Tommy  had  been  glued  to 
the  television  at  a  friend's  house  during  jury 
deliberations.  A  person  who  was  with  him 
when  the  verdict  was  reported  said  he  total- 
ly lost  control,  bawling  and  shouting,  "Oh 
God.  no!" 

Robert  Kennedy  Jr.  said  to  reporter  Lind- 
sey  Faber  of  Greenwich  Time,  "The  tragedy 
of  Martha  Moxley's  death  has  just  been 


compounded  by  the  conviction  of  an  inno- 
cent man.  My  cousin  Michael  is  absolute- 
ly innocent."  And  Mickey  Sherman  wasted 
no  time  in  filing  an  appeal.  So  what?  What- 
ever may  happen  in  the  future,  nothing  can 
ever  change  the  fact  that  a  jury  of  Michael 
Skakel's  peers  found  him  guilty  of  murder. 

This  has  been  a  long  haul  for  a  group  of 
us  who  have  kept  hanging  in  there  with 
Dorthy  Moxley.  She  calls  us  her  angels. 
There's  Len  Levitt  of  Newsday,  a  reporter  I 
admire,  who  finds  time  to  go  to  his  son's 
baseball  games.  Len  got  into  a  loud  scrap 
with  Manny  Margolis  the  day  Tommy  Ska- 
kel appeared  in  court.  Since  Tommy 
wouldn't  speak  to  any  reporter  but  Steve 
Dunleavy,  Len  took  on  Margolis.  "Why 
did  he  change  his  story?"  he  asked  Manny. 
In  1975.  Tommy  had  told  the  police  he  left 
Martha  at  9:30  to  write  a  school  paper  on 
Abraham  Lincoln  (no  such  paper  had  been 
assigned).  When  he  was  interviewed  in  the 
90s  by  a  detective  from  the  Sutton  agency, 
he  said  that  he  had  later  gone  back  outside 
for  15  or  20  minutes  and  mutually  mastur- 
bated with  Martha.  Tommy  then  started  to 
cry.  and  Margolis  stopped  the  interview.  In 
court.  Len  kept  taunting  Manny  until  he  fi- 
nally snapped  back.  "I  don't  have  to  speak 
to  you!"  Len  Levitt  was  right  to  press  for 
answers  to  lingering  questions.  After  the  tri- 
al. Jonathan  Benedict  said  that  someone 
must  have  helped  Michael.  There  had  to 
have  been  a  lot  of  blood,  so  what  hap- 
pened to  the  clothes?  And  I'm  sure  it  took 
more  than  one  person  to  drag  Martha's  body 
80  feet  and  f>ut  it  under  the  tree  in  which 
Michael  later  said  he  masturbated. 

Then  there's  Frank  Garr.  with  whom  I've 
had  a  few  troubles  over  the  years,  but  whose 
dedication  to  the  case  was  admirable.  And 
there's  Tim  Dumas,  the  writer  of  a  book 
about  the  case  called  Greentown,  who  in 
1993  interviewed  me  at  my  house  in  Con- 
necticut about  A  Season  in  Purgatory  for 
Greenwich  Magazine. 

I've  already  spoken  about  the  young  man 
who  brought  me  the  Sutton  report;  I  consid- 
er him  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  story.  Posses- 


sion of  a  copy  of  the  report  brought  i 
an  extraordinary  change  in  the  lives  c 
men,  Mark  Fuhrman,  the  disgraced  det< 
from  the  O.  J.  Simpson  trial,  and  me. 
man  had  been  ruined  for  lying  about  I 
said  the  n-word,  while  a  man  who  I  be  i 
killed  two  people  walked  free.  I  was  in  |  \ ® 
every  time  Fuhrman  took  the  stand 
Simpson  case,  but  I  never  met  him 
1997,  when  the  then  literary  agent  Luc  f 
Goldberg  arranged  to  bring  us  togetl 
the  Four  Seasons  restaurant  in  New 
He  came  and  stayed  at  my  house  in 
necticut,  where  I  gave  him  the  Sutton  r 
which  ruffled  a  few  feathers  among  i 
media  friends,  but  I  made  the  right  c 
There  were  those  who  didn't  like  Mar 
he  had  no  fear  of  getting  into  people's 
Dorthy  liked  him  from  the  start.  He  w    ; 
book  called  Murder  in  Greenwich,  whic 
sented  Michael's  masturbation  story.  E 
me,  his  book  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  i 
of  a  grand  jury  after  25  years,  and  d 
that  came  the  indictment  of  Michael  S 
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Did  I  have  a  vested  interest  in  thij  f. 
from  the  beginning,  even  before  >  ::?, 
to  Annapolis  to  meet  Dorthy  Moxley  b 
1991?  Yes,  I  did.  My  daughter,  Domi 
and  Martha  Moxley  were  both  attacke 
killed  by  men  they  knew  on  Octobt 
Martha  died  in  1975,  Dominique  in  \ 
but  they  were  born  only  a  year  apari 
verdict  in  the  Moxley  case  is  the  one  I 
ed  for  John  Sweeney,  my  daughter's 
who  has  subsequently  changed  his  na 
John  Moira.  instead  of  the  ludicrous 
on-the-wrist  sentence  he  received.  He 
only  two  and  a  half  years,  and  after  ( 
thought,  I'm  never  going  to  let  soi 
like  this  happen  again.  After  covering 
ty  trials  for  Vanity  Fair  over  the  years, 
become  so  cynical  that  I  simply  as&f 
Michael  Skakel  would  walk,  as  people 
class  and  wealth  so  often  do.  In  the  n:d 
wrote  about  the  case,  the  character.* 
on  Michael  did  walk.  But  at  the  trial,  >* 
prevailed.  Here's  to  you,  Martha  Moxk 
Dominique  Dunne,  who  got  gypped  • 
your  lives.  I  send  you  both  my  love.  L  I 
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continued  from  PAGi  \as  lunch. ...  I  didn't 
find  out  for  a  few  years  that  he  was  not  the 
poor  struggling  young  writer." 

Bing  and  his  sister,  Mary,  now  a  35- 
year-old  married  social  worker  in  Queens, 
grew  up  knowing  they  had  money,  but  not 
what  or  where  it  could  get  them.  The  fam- 
ily always  flew  coach  and  drove  around  in 
beat-up  station  wagons.  Their  father,  Peter 
Bing,  was  a  doctor  who  worked  for  Presi- 


dents Kennedy  and  Johnson  in  public  health. 
Their  mother.  Helen,  is  a  former  nurse  with 
a  long  gray  braid. 

When  Steve  was  three,  his  father  moved 
the  family  from  Washington.  D.C.,  to  Los 
Angeles  and  embarked  on  full-time  philan- 
thropic work.  Quietly.  The  one  thing  that 
got  drilled  into  the  Bing  children  was:  What- 
ever you  do,  do  it  modestly  and  not  for  self- 
aggrandizement. 

Bing  dropped  out  of  Stanford  in  his  third 
year  to  focus  on  co-writing  the  script  of 
the  1984  Chuck  Norris  movie.  Missing  in 


En, 

Action.  Over  the  next  decade  he  wro'  * 
movies  that  never  got  made  and  one  e] 
of  Married  . . .   with  Children  that  d  * 
1996  he  sold  the  script  of  Down  and  I 
to  Jerry  Bruckheimer,  and  more  recer 
founded  Shangri-La  Entertainment  ai 
an  eight-picture  deal  with  Warner  Bro 
first  movie  he  had  a  real  role  in  prod 
Night  at  the  Golden  Eagle,  with  Vinnie 
received  mixed  reviews  and  has  pla; 
only  a  few  theaters. 

"Steve  is  actually  a  great  writer,'  I 
Bruckheimer.  "He  also  has  amazing  it 
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there's  another  picture  we're  trying  to 
ing  of  his  too." 

;  of  his  current  scripts,  Bing  enjoys 
people,  is  entitled  Why  Men  Shouldn't 
;  the  protagonist  is  Joe  Garrett,  a  mi- 
st who  winds  up  falling  for  a  Vanity 
iporter  sent  to  profile  him.  The  wom- 
5  long  hair,  a  "stunning"  figure,  an 
iiterest  in— and  athletic  ability  for— 
oall.  and  a  quick  wit.  When  you  read 
find  yourself  wondering.  How  good 
ibeth  Hurley  at  shooting  hoops? 

n  those  of  Bing's  friends  who  didn't 

e  her  could  not  deny  that  Elizabeth 

j  mesmerized  Steve  Bing.  He  wrote 

|'e  letters  and  bought  her  a  sapphire- 

limond  ring  from  Neil  Lane,  a  Holly- 

lealer  in  estate  jewelry.  "In  many  ways 

an  old-fashioned  romance,"  says  a 

"He  really  wooed  her." 

also  looked  after  her.  He  hired  his 

the  lawyer  Marty  Singer  to  get  her 

a  potentially  damaging  situation 

alone  among  high-profile  actors  any- 

ishe  broke  the  Screen  Actors  Guild 

l  the  summer  of  2000.  (She  claimed 

in't  known  about  it.)  Singer  got  her 

l  a  $100,000  fine  from  the  union. 

ey  in  turn  adored  Bing.  "From  what 

she  and  Bing  seemed  very  happy," 

ish. 

brding  to  Bing's  camp,  it  all  went  bad 

le  called  him  at  the  end  of  the  sum- 

m  London  to  tell  him  she  had  some 

le  knew  would  horrify  him;  it  had 

d  her  at  first,  she  said.  She  was  preg- 

'idently  because  of  the  interaction  of 

Uibiotics  she  was  taking  with  the  pill. 

surprise  she  said  she  was  thinking 

ling  the  child.  Bing  told  her  to  get 

me  so  they  could  discuss  it  in  L.A. 

he  arrived,  he  said  he  thought  it  best 

:  get  an  abortion.  She  refused.  He 

;d  therapy.  Again  she  refused.  Her 

say  that  she  didn't  need  therapy  to 

rough  something  she  felt  so  sure  of. 

is  meeting  they  split  up. 

Bing  considered  the  relationship  to 

lexclusive"— the  term  he  is  said  to 

bd  when  asking  her  to  have  an  abor- 

d  never  crossed  her  mind,  say  her 

rs.  Evidently  it  never  crossed  his 

expected  him  to  be  faithful.  One  of 

ds  says.  "They  had  a  threesome  in 

o  she  must  have  known  it  wasn't  an 

s  relationship."  In  the  summer  of 

addition  to  seeing  her  in  the  news- 

with  other  men,  Bing  heard  whis- 

m  Gold  Circle  Films  that  Hurley 

ing  an  affair  with  Denis  Leary.  An 

there  says,  "No  one  ever  admitted 

remained  speculative.". (Leary  did 

"n  calls  for  comment.) 

:  the  paternity  issue  with  Damian 

:red,  Leonard  Lauder  said,  "None 


of  us  has  any  evidence  as  to  who  is  in  what 

bedroom  when If  there  were  no  lies. 

there'd  be  no  sex." 

What  annoyed  Bing  the  most  about  his 
relationship  with  Hurley,  says  his 
camp,  was  the  unwanted  publicity  it  brought 
him.  "Suddenly  it  would  appear  in  the  press 
that  Elizabeth  had  been  playing  pool  with 
Bill  Clinton  [and  Bing]  at  [supermarket  mag- 
nate] Ron  Burkle's  house."  says  boutique 
owner  Tracey  Ross. 

If  Hurley  was  trying  to  fan  the  flickering 
flames  of  a  high-flying  career  that  seems  on 
the  brink  of  morphing  into  something  differ- 
ent—a source  at  IMG,  her  modeling  agency, 
says  that  she  is  in  discussions  about  writing  a 
diet  book— one  can  scarcely  blame  her. 

Nobody  has  ever  claimed  that  she  is  not 
ambitious;  a  Bing  defender  recalls  that  the 
day  after  Hugh  Grant  was  caught  with  Di- 
vine Brown  on  Sunset  Boulevard,  and  Hur- 
ley was  playing  the  victim  in  public,  she 
phoned  a  senior  executive  at  Castle  Rock 
and  told  him  that  it  was  business  as  usual 
as  far  as  Simian  Films  was  concerned. 

Hurley  must  be  all  too  aware  that  very 
few  former  models  and  actresses  of  her  lev- 
el continue  to  "make  it."  "In  the  fashion 
world,  to  be  considered  glamorous  you  need 
to  retain  a  glamorous  lifestyle— and  that 
costs  millions,"  says  a  fashion  editor.  "If 
Elizabeth  stops  flying  first-class,  she's  over, 
and  she  knows  it." 

Hurley  told  Bing  she  was  pregnant  on 
September  1 ;  he  claims  to  people  that  the 
date  is  stamped  firmly  in  his  mind,  since  it 
was  the  day  after  she  was  told  officially  she 
would  not  be  renewed  as  the  face  of  Estee 
Lauder.  She  went  public  with  the  pregnan- 
cy in  November  2001,  and  shortly  after- 
ward William  Cash  wrote  an  article  in  the 
Daily  Mail  which  made  it  plain  that  she 
felt  abandoned  by  Bing.  (One  of  her  friends 
says  she'd  heard  Bing  was  dating  other 
women  and  she  wanted  to  pre-empt  any 
"humiliating"  speculation  that  she'd  been 
dumped.)  In  December,  Hurley  went  on 
the  Today  show  and  told  Matt  Lauer  that 
she  was  certain  that  Bing  was  the  father. 
"Do  you  really  think  she'd  have  done  that 
if  there  was  any  doubt  in  her  mind?"  asks 
a  friend. 

Yet  when  Bing  kept  asking  her  privately 
to  have  a  DNA  test  done,  she  stalled,  ac- 
cording to  Bing  allies.  Why  should  she 
stoop  to  his  level?  her  friends  ask  angrily. 
But  then,  after  Damian's  birth,  he  took  mat- 
ters a  step  further  and  actually  sued  her  to 
have  the  test  done  -the  papers  were  served 
at  Elton  John's  house.  She  told  people  that 
she  felt  violated.  "He  was  putting  her  on 
the  defensive."  says  a  friend.  "She  didn't 
like  it." 

The  Bing  camp  meanwhile  points  out 
that  in  London,  unlike  in  L.A.,  child  sup- 


port is  determined  by  "reasonable  need" 
and  not  a  percentage  of  parental  income. 

As  this  article  was  going  to  press,  Bing 
flew  to  London  and  took  a  paternity  test  on 
the  airport  tarmac  before  returning  to  Los 
Angeles.  Hurley  did  her  part,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  finally  resolved. 

If  Bing  is  eager  to  avoid  more  undue  pub- 
licity or  a  court  battle  in  his  home  state, 
there  is  good  reason  in  the  form  of  the  oth- 
er paternity-test  soap  opera  in  which  he  has 
a  starring  role. 

Case  SC070406  in  L.A.  Superior  Court 
is  Lisa  Bonder  Kerkorian  v.  Kirk  Kerkorian, 
the  owner  of  81  percent  of  MGM  as  well  as 
the  Bellagio  and  Mirage  hotels  in  Las  Ve- 
gas. The  leading  lady  of  this  saga  makes 
Elizabeth  Hurley  look  as  pure  as  her  white- 
robed  persona  in  the  Estee  Lauder  ads. 

Lisa  Bonder  Kerkorian,  currently  living 
in  an  $8  million  home  just  five  minutes 
from  Steve  Bing's  house,  recently  increased 
her  already  record-breaking  support  de- 
mands to  $320,000  a  month  for  her  daugh- 
ter, Kira,  including  $436  a  month  for  a  pet 
rabbit.  Bonder  was  married  to  Kerkorian 
for  only  one  month— in  a  deal  she'd  asked 
for  in  order  to  legitimize  their  child.  (He 
had  been  guaranteed  a  divorce  agreement 
before  he  married  her.) 

Some  months  ago,  while  the  Kerkorians 
were  haggling,  a  "mutual  friend"  of  Bing's 
and  Kerkorians  told  the  latter  that  Bing 
and  Bonder  had  had  a  brief  relationship. 
Bing  tells  people  that  theirs  was  a  one- 
night  fling— and  given  his  track  record,  it's 
hard  not  to  believe  him— during  a  phase 
when  Bonder  and  Kerkorian  were  more  off 
than  on. 

Early  this  year  Kerkorian  telephoned 
Bing.  At  the  outset.  Kerkorian  was  courte- 
ous; the  court  papers  say  that  he  asked 
Bing  "man  to  man"  if  he  was  the  father  of 
Kira.  Bing,  who  has  not  seen  Bonder  in 
five  years,  said  that  it  was  a  possibility. 
He  agreed  to  take  a  test  but  asked  Kerko- 
rian to  keep  the  matter  private.  Kerkorian 
refused  to  do  so,  and  when  Bonder's  de- 
mands grew  to  obscene  proportions,  he 
felt  he  had  to  reveal  the  affair. 

Bing's  friends  do  not  approve  of  what 
Bonder  has  done.  Alana  Stewart  says,  "I 
had  two  children  from  a  man  who  flew 
around  in  jets  and  private  planes. ...  I  nev- 
er expected  or  wanted  my  children  to  lead 
that  kind  of  life  ...  so  I  find  when  a  wom- 
an asks  for  that  kind  of  money  it's  outra- 
geous." His  sister,  Mary  Bing,  says  that  in 
both  cases  her  brother  has  been  "repro- 
ductively  taken  advantage  of.  He  has  been 
snookered  into  being  a  parent." 

Bing  tells  people  he'd  like  to  be  invoked 
in  raising  Damian  Charles  Hurley.  Hur- 
ley, his  circle  claims,  is  not  rushing  to  have 
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him  back  in  her  life;  she's  reportedly  sug- 
gested recently  that  Bing  could  be  some- 
thing of  an  "uncle"  to  Damian.  Some  of  her 
friends  think  he's  lucky  to  have  gotten  that 
far.  Several  weeks  after  giving  birth  Hurley 
posed  with  Damian  for  the  cover  of  Harper's 
Bazaar  and  gave  an  interview  about  being 
a  single  mother. 


Bing's  plight  has  served  both  to  put  him 
on  the  map  as  a  public  figure  and  to  gener- 
ate a  wave  of  sympathy  in  his  hometown. 
The  list  of  people  who  have  apparently 
called  to  offer  condolences  is  long  and  il- 
lustrious. It  includes  David  Geffen,  Mick 
Jagger,  Naomi  Campbell,  and  producer 
Eric  Fellner. 

Bing  recently  bumped  into  Jodie  Fos- 
ter, who  commiserated  and  said  no  one 
made  such  a  fuss  about  finding  out  who 


<jt 


is  the  father  of  her  kids.  He  claims  1 
wants  to  get  married,  and  even  joken 
friends  about  the  contretemps  with   i 
ley.  "Sure  I'd  like  to  have  kids."  he 
"kids,  that  is,  that  I  voluntarily  play 
in  conceiving." 

Jimmy  Caan  doesn't  buy  it  for  a  set 
"Married?  Steve?  I  think  present 
wouldn't  want  to  be  married,  because  I 
he  wouldn't  want  to  cheat. . . .  He's  ex 
ly  moral."  □ 


Id 
He 
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church  panels  to  a  Franciscan  monasti* 
the  nearby  island  of  Lopud.  Her  fed  t; 
death  still  brings  tears  to  her  eyes,  and  ».  i 
ble  of  feelings:  deep  love,  regret,  and  ; 
or  two  of  lingering  frustration. 

By  the  time  Francesca  was  riding 
father's  Mercedes,  her  parents'  n 
had  crumbled.  Like  one  if  not  both 
first  two  wives,  Campbell-Walter  had 
a  lover:  Sheldon  Reynolds,  a  witty  a 
tractive  American  television  producei 
eign  Intrigue).  Once  again,  Heini  hac 
cuckolded.  Once  again,  he  endured  t    ; 
discretions— longer,  at  least,  than  man/   m. 
ers  might  have  done— even  when  hiljfcw 
bore  a  child,  Lome,  who  was,  sevei 
servers  believe,  Reynolds's  son. 

"I've  never  met  a  man  who  in  sucl 
cult  circumstances  with  his  wives  bed  • 
so  well,"  says  one  woman  close  to  the* 
tion.  "With  all  the  women  in  his  life, ii 
was  a  prince  of  a  man."  Though  he  si 
ed  that  the  boy  was  Reynolds's,  he  toe 
as  his  own,  bestowing  upon  him  the  I 
name  and  all  rights  of  inheritance. 

The  real  loser,  in  a  sense,  was  Reyi 
who  backed  off,  watching  his  purporu 
grow  up  from  afar.  Eventually  he  m 
Andrea  Frottier-Duche,  who,  after  div 
Reynolds,  would  make  her  mark  on  s 
as  Claus  von  Billow's  inamorata  (I 
1980s.  At  some  point,  Heini,  ever  the  ,<>    r  ,Iv 
man.  arranged  through  Andrea  to 
Reynolds  meet  Lome  as  an  adult,  tl 
the  boy  remained  a  Thyssen-Bornei' 
Living  now  in  upstate  New  York,  Si- 
Reynolds  listens  in  silence  to  a  sugg 
that  he  set  the  record  straight.  "I  kneii* 
ni."  he  says  distantly,  "and  that's  it." 

Heini's  marriage  to  Fiona  lastei 
the  mid-1960s,  partly  because  I 
adored  her.  partly  because  he  had  a  1 
feels  his  daughter,  of  being  abandom 
Hungarian  Gypsy  once  read  his 
when  he  was  quite  young,  and  said, '  .,, 
going  to  die  poor,  and  completely  i 
That  prediction  gnawed  at  him  ov 
years.  The  fear  of  being  alone  was 
thing  that  he'd  suffered  from  in  his 
hood,  so  it  remained  with  him." 
Francesca  was  six  years  old  wht 
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o  other  refused,  so 
Heini  had  to  buy  them  off  the  market  as 
they  appeared— and  began,  cautiously  at 
first,  adding  other  old  masters.  Collecting 
for  Heini,  one  dealer  would  later  suggest, 
was  about  more  than  the  art  itself.  It  was  a 
way  of  trying  to  please  the  cold,  distant  fig- 
ure who  had  been  his  father. 

Just  before  his  father's  death,  Heini  had 
married  a  true  royal:  German  Princess  Tere- 
sa of  Lippe.  The  match  was  a  disaster.  "She 
was  from  a  grand  family,  and  treated  him  as 
if  it  were  a  terrible  misalliance."  recalls  one 
friend.  (Inheriting  his  father's  dubious  title 
of  baron  apparently  did  little  to  elevate  Heini 
in  the  princess's  eyes.)  Teresa  bore  him  his 
first  son,  Georg-Heinrich,  but  Heini  sus- 
pected the  child  wasn't  his  own.  In  the 
thick  of  the  later  lawsuit  between  father  and 
son.  Tita  would  tell  two  reporters  from  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  that  Georg-Heinrich's 
genetic  father  was  Ivan  Batthyany.  late  hus- 
band of  one  of  Heini's  sisters,  and  point 
out  physical  similarities  in  pictures  of  the 
two.  Princess  Teresa  adamantly  denied  the 
charge,  telling  one  reporter.  "My  son  will 
submit  immediately  to  a  DNA  test  provid- 
ing that  my  ex-husband  does  the  same." 

Divorced  at  great  cost  from  the  princess, 
Heini  plunged  without  hesitation  into  mar- 
riage again,  this  time  to  an  extraordinary 
British  model.  Nina  Dyer— a  mistake  that 
made  his  first  marriage  seem  prudent. 

Dyer  frequented  Paris's  most  fashionable 
nightclubs— the  Elephant  Blanc.  Jimmy's 
Bar,  Moulin  Rouge— with  a  cafe-society  set 
that  included  the  model  Bettina.  Porfirio 
Rubirosa,  and  Aly  Khan.  Also  a  tall,  hand- 
some, European  actor  named  Christian 
Maiquand,  who  was  Nina  Dyer's  lover. 

Like  a  lot  of  her  model  friends.  Dyer  was 
on  the  prowl  for  a  very  rich  husband,  and 
Thyssen  fit  the  bill  nicely.  "She  was  mysteri- 
ous and  unavailable,  which  made  Thyssen 
crazy  about  her."  recalls  designer  China 
Machado.  The  black  panther  that  Dyer  kept 
in  her  apartment  astonished  the  young  indus- 
trialist as  well.  According  to  one  friend.  Dyer 
continued  her  affair  with  Marquand  after 


marrying  Thyssen  in  1954,  and  went  as  far  as 
to  buy  her  lover  an  Aston  Martin  and  a  pri- 
vate plane  with  her  new  husband's  money. 
The  marriage  lasted  only  a  year,  and  after  the 
divorce,  Dyer  embarked  on  an  affair  with  a 
woman,  and  later  married  Prince  Sadruddin 
Khan,  brother  of  Aly  Khan.  But  a  second 
rich  man  made  her  no  happier  than  the  first: 
in  1965.  Dyer  died  of  a  drug  overdose  that  is 
widely  assumed  to  have  been  suicide. 

Unrepentant— a  man,  as  one  friend  put  it. 
who  made  the  mistake  of  marrying  all  his 
lovers— Heini  took  a  third  wife  in  1956.  To 
longtime  Thyssen-watchers,  Scottish  model 
Fiona  Campbell-Walter  remains  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  lot.  fine-boned,  with  flaming 
red  hair.  With  her,  Heini  soon  had  a  second 
child,  Francesca— his  only  daughter  and, 
some  would  say.  the  only  child  indubitably 
his  own.  Yet  his  marital  troubles  would  soon 
begin  again. 

i  \Y/"nen  1  was  very  young,  before  my 
W  parents  got  divorced,  we'd  sometimes 
go  off,  just  the  two  of  us.  and  have  great  fun," 
recalls  Archduchess  Francesca  von  Habs- 
burg  of  her  father.  "He  had  a  convertible 
Mercedes  at  one  point.  He'd  put  me  in  the 
back  and  drive  around  like  the  blazes.  Of 
course,  I  wasn't  strapped  in— there  were  no 
safety  belts  in  those  days.  He'd  do  tailspins 
in  the  snow,  whipping  around  in  circles.  I'd 
be  thrilled  out  of  my  mind:  my  mother 
would  understandably  be  apoplectic  about 
his  irresponsible  behavior,  but  he  was  all 
about  living  life  to  the  fullest,  regardless  of 
the  consequences!" 

Francesca.  tall  and  stately  at  44,  sips  her 
cappuccino  at  a  sidewalk  cafe  on  the  main 
street  of  old  Dubrovnik,  the  Croatian  me- 
dieval fortress  town  on  the  Adriatic  Sea.  She 
and  her  three  young,  towheaded  children, 
with  the  children's  nanny,  are  here  while  her 
husband.  Karl  von  Habsburg,  attends  East 
Timor's  independence  ceremony  as  head  of 
a  political  advocacy  organization.  She  has 
come  partly  to  start  fixing  up  her  and  her 
husband's  newly  purchased  home  within  the 
fortress  walls,  partly  to  oversee  the  latest 
restoration  work  being  done  by  the  arch 
Foundation,  which  she  founded.  Its  current 
projects  include  everything  from  Renaissance 
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s  separated.  Neither  parent  bothered 

her  the  news.  "My  life  just  changed 

ght,  and  no  one  felt  it  reasonable  to 

1  why  and  what  it  would  mean  to  me 

time,"  she  says  sadly.  Fiona  settled  in 

>id  with  Lome,  five  years  Francesca's 

while  Francesca  was  put  in  boarding 

in  Switzerland.  There  she  remained 

rest  of  her  childhood.  "I  was  very 

of  Lome,  that  he  could  move  to  Lon- 

th  Ma  and  I  had  to  continue  living  in 

rland  alone  at  boarding  school," 

i  sea  recalls.  "Now.  having  patched  up 

ationship  with  my  mother,  I  under- 

hat  I  was  a  very  angry  little  girl.  And 

ide  it  very  difficult  for  her  to  have  me 

don.  When  you  feel  you've  been  aban- 

by  your  parents,  you  get  so  angry  you 

e  impossible  to  live  with." 

:r  her  divorce,  Fiona  em- 

on  a  romance  with  Alex- 

Onassis,  despite  the  disap- 

of  his  father,  Aristotle,  who 

st  earned  widespread  dis- 

al  himself  for  marrying 

line  Kennedy.  Tragically, 

der  died  in  a  plane  crash  in 

oday,  after  some  report- 

irbulent  years,  Fiona  is  a 

grandmother,  leading  a 

quiet  life. 

oi  was  on  the  prowl  again, 
a  none  too  subtle  way.  One 
:gant  New  York  woman  re- 
ing  set  up  with  him  at  this 
ough  mutual  friends.  "He 
y  urbane,  trying  to  impress 
1  the  details  of  his  incredi- 

she  recalls.  "But  I  also 
he  was  cold.  I  like  men 

funny;  that  was  not  the 
ion  I  had."  After  two  dinners,  the 
got  a  call  from  the  mutual  friends: 
she  like  to  go  to  Europe  on  the 
private  plane  for  a  third  date?  The 
declined.  Another  New  York  woman 
ed  to  him  at  that  time  was  under- 
d,  too.  "Very  sallow  skin  and  bad, 
eeth.  And  a  funny  voice,"  she  recalls, 
s  kind  of  silly,  but  there  was  also  a 
ption  in  his  silliness  that  everyone 
say  attention  to  him." 
se  Shorto,  a  young,  Brazilian-born 
of  English  and  Scottish  expatriate 
,  thought  rather  better  of  Heini 
le  met  him  in  Gstaad.  Her  father 
Coca-Cola  bottler  for  northeastern 
le  sent  his  four  daughters  and  two 
school  in  Switzerland,  and  there 
emained,  flirting  through  the  win- 
>n  at  Gstaad  with  various  prospects, 
nd  recalls  her  renting  a  chalet  with 
ter  sisters.  "They  didn't  have  as  much 
s  they  were  thought  to  have."  recalls 
d.  "They  had  three  good  dresses, 
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and  they'd  share  them.  Whoever  had  a  date 
got  to  wear  the  Pucci." 

Heini  was  getting  older,  but  his  wives 
were  getting  younger:  Denise  was  some 
20  years  his  junior.  His  1967  marriage  to 
Denise  was  a  happy  one  at  first-happy,  in- 
deed, for  several  years.  Along  with  her 
beauty-petite,  with  long  blond  hair  and  a 
beautiful  complexion— Denise  possessed 
a  quicksilver  mind  and  exuberant,  almost 
manic  energy.  According  to  one  of  her 
brothers,  Roberto,  she  gave  Heini  the  confi- 
dence to  fire  some  of  the  more  ossified 
members  of  his  executive  board  and  take 
new  chances  in  business.  She  orchestrated  a 
"face-lift"  of  the  Villa  Favorita  and  let  in  the 
fresh  air  of  new  friends  and  art-world  col- 


THE  ART  OF  LIVING  WELL 

The  baron  poolside  at  the  Villa  Favorita,  1986. 

"We'd  unlock  the  door  [of  the  villa's 

gallery]  and  walk  among  the  paintings," 

says  his  fourth  wife,  Denise. 

"It  was  a  private  museum." 


leagues.  After  dinner  she  and  Heini  would 
lead  the  way  from  the  main  house  across 
the  lawn.  "We  had  this  key  that  would  open 
the  gallery,"  she  explains  in  Madrid.  "We'd 
unlock  the  door  and  walk  among  the  paint- 
ings. It  was  a  private  museum." 

As  often  as  not,  the  houseguests  would  in- 
clude one  or  more  of  Denise's  siblings.  When 
Francesca  went  to  the  Villa  Favorita  to  visit 
her  father,  she  felt  that  a  whole  new  family  had 
moved  in.  And  the  father  who  had  once  been 
so  warm  was  bafflingly  distant.  If  Francesca 
tried  to  engage  him,  the  sense  she  got  was 
that  children  should  be  seen  and  not  heard. 

At  Denise's  urging,  Heini  ventured  from 
the  staid  world  of  old  masters  and  began 
buying  newer  works  his  father  would  have 
abhorred.  "As  a  collector,  he  had  stopped 


at  German  Expressionists  when  I  met  him," 
Denise  says.  "We  built  up  the  whole  mod- 
ern collection  together— there's  a  story  be- 
hind every  painting." 

With  Denise  beside  him,  the  baron  was 
collecting  with  a  new  ferocity.  "He  might 
go  to  an  auction,  fail  to  get  one  painting, 
and  so  buy  another  he  hadn't  intended  to 
buy,  just  because  he'd  wanted  to  buy  a 
painting,"  recalls  Simon  de  Pury,  his  cura- 
tor at  the  time  (now  chairman  of  the  auc- 
tion house  Phillips  de  Pury  &  Luxembourg). 
And  not  just  paintings.  "Heini  was  buying 
right  across  the  board:  gold  boxes,  silver, 
Renaissance  bronze,  carpets  ..." 

Modern  American  art,  though,  was  his 
main  focus  now.  "European  collectors  and 
museums  at  that  time  were  buying  only 
post-World  War  II  American  art," 
explains  de  Pury.  "He  was  the  first 
European  to  show  a  great  interest 
in  19th-century  American  artists 
like  Thomas  Moran,  Frederick 
Church,  and  Winslow  Homer.  Also 
early-20th-century  painters  like  Ed- 
ward Hopper."  So  voracious  was 
his  appetite  that  dealers  knew  to 
show  every  newly  available  ma- 
jor painting  to  Baron  Thyssen- 
Bornemisza  first— chances  were 
he'd  buy  it.  But  a  select  few  dealers 
had  the  inside  track. 
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ne  was  Denise's  brother  Ro- 
berto, just  18  when  his  sister 
married  Heini.  Soon  enough, 
Roberto  was  leading  Heini  to 
paintings  by  the  English  contem- 
porary stars  Francis  Bacon  and 
Lucian  Freud. 

Yet  Heini  was  not  always  com- 
fortable with  modern  artists'  inno- 
vations. One  memorable  weekend,  Roberto 
had  Andy  Warhol  visit  the  Villa  Favorita  in 
order  to  begin  a  portrait  of  Denise.  By  Sat- 
urday, Heini  was  pulling  Roberto  aside. 
"When's  he  going  to  start  the  preliminary 
drawings?"  the  baron  hissed.  Literally  as 
Warhol  was  saying  his  good-byes  to  a  fum- 
ing baron,  he  blithely  took  a  couple  of 
snapshots  of  Denise  against  a  wall.  "That's 
what  he  works  from?"  the  baron  raged  after 
Warhol  swanned  out.  When  the  typical 
Warhol  silkscreen  of  Denise  arrived,  Heini 
sent  it  back. 

Soon  another  dealer  was  crowding  Rober- 
to's turf.  Tall,  blond,  and  rakishly  handsome, 
Franco  Rappetti  was  a  "beautiful  hustler,"  as 
one  friend  put  it,  from  Genoa,  Italy.  Despite 
his  modest  background,  Rappetti  charmed 
his  way  into  the  baron's  circle— and  into 
Denise's  bed.  "Finally  the  penny  dropped," 
as  Taki  puts  it.  The  baron  realized  he'd  been 
cuckolded  yet  again.  And,  according  to  some 
observers  of  the  period,  he  seemed,  once 
again,  unwilling  or  unable  to  take  action. 
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Thyssen-Bornemisza 

The  three  of  them  actually  hung  out  to- 
gether. Rappetti  and  Heini  would  play 
backgammon  for  hours  at  the  Villa  Favorita. 
On  Sardinia,  they'd  go  out  with  Denise  in 
Rappetti's  Don  Aronow-designed  Magnum 
speedboat.  The  Rupagc.  ("Like  'rampage,'" 
one  observer  explains.  Rappetti  had  a  black 
Magnum;  Denise  had  a  blue  one.)  Then  the 
three  became  four  as  Denise  presented  the 
baron  with  another  son,  Alexander.  Once 
again  the  issue  of  paternity  was  murky: 
some  would  say  that  Alexander  looked  a  lot 
like  Franco  Rappetti  and  not  at  all  like  Hei- 
ni Thyssen-Bornemisza.  Once  again  the 
baron  took  the  boy  as  his  own.  Once  again 
matters  went  from  bad  to  worse. 

Rappetti,  who  was  a  heavy  drinker,  grad- 
uated to  cocaine.  Meanwhile,  a  third 
dealer  had  elbowed  his  way  into  the  baron's 
affections:  the  notorious  Andrew  Crispo. 
Heini  had  stopped  in  at  the  up-and-comer's 
57th  Street  gallery  in  Manhattan  and  noted 
that  a  Charles  Demuth  watercolor  on  loan 
for  Crispo's  first  big  show  had  a  placard  with 
the  name  of  the  owner  misspelled.  "How  do 
you  know?"  Crispo  demanded.  "Because  I 
am  he,"  the  baron  replied. 

Crispo  jumped  at  the  prospect  of  being 
the  baron's  new  U.S.  dealer  for  modern  art. 
But  there  was  the  matter  of  Rappetti  in  Eu- 
rope. Crispo  later  recounted  to  journalist  An- 
thony Haden-Guest  that  Rappetti  had  come 
to  him  to  demand  a  commission  for  any 
painting  Crispo  sold  to  the  baron,  and  that 
Crispo  refused.  For  a  year.  Crispo  said,  he 
was  frozen  out.  But  then,  on  June  8, 1978.  his 
fortunes  improved.  On  that  day.  in  Manhat- 
tan. Rappetti  somehow  flew  out  a  window  of 
the  Meurice  hotel  on  West  58th  Street. 

The  baron's  first  words,  upon  arriving  in 
New  York  the  day  after  Rappetti's  death, 
were  reportedly  "Does  Denise  blame  me?" 
One  good  friend  of  Rappetn's  says  the 
truth  was  more  mundane:  Rappetti's  co- 
caine habit  had  spun  out  of  control.  He 
had  mounting  debts  and  a  deepening  sense 
of  paranoia.  He  kept  saying  to  one  of  the 
last  people  who  saw  him  alive.  "They're  af- 
ter me.  They  want  me  dead."  But  at  the 
end.  the  friend  says,  he  was  merely  a  man 
alone  who  jumped. 

Still,  Heini  was  undeniably  delighted  by 
l lie  news.  "He  was  grinning  from  ear  to  ear 
when  he  walked  into  the  Waldorf."  recalls 
Nona  Gordon  Summers,  a  friend  of  Denise's 
who  helped  comfort  her  in  the  aftermath. 
"I've  never  seen  someone  so  happy  as  [Heini 
was]  when  Rappetti  died."  Heini  had  come 
over  to  help  arrange  the  quick  transporta- 
tion of  Rappetti's  body  to  Europe-  without 
autopsy,  it  would  often  be  noted,  though 
this  was  almost  certainly  an  act  of  extraor- 


dinary chivalry,  not  a  cover-up.  Crispo 
helped  the  baron  make  the  arrangements. 
When  he  learned  that  the  cost  of  flying 
Rappetti  back  in  a  special  casket  on  a  char- 
tered plane  would  be  $150,000,  he  gasped. 
"Isn't  that  a  bit  expensive?"  he  asked. 

"Believe  me."  the  baron  said,  "it's  a  bar- 
gain." 

Now  Crispo  became  Heini's  principal 
art  dealer,  forcing  all  others  to  go 
through  him  or  be  frozen  out.  "The  word 
was  if  you  want  to  sell  to  Heini,  you  have 
to  go  through  Andrew  Crispo,'"  recalls  a 
former  New  York  art  dealer.  "So  one  never 
did  get  anything  to  Heini."  The  dealers'  re- 
venge, adds  the  dealer,  is  that,  "in  terms  of 
art.  when  [Heini]  started  buying  American 
art  through  Crispo,  he  bought  badly." 

Denise,  by  one  dealer's  account,  allowed 
Crispo  to  replace  Rappetti  as  her  husband's 
principal  dealer.  Later,  Crispo  would  say 
that  his  sales  to  Heini  climbed  to  as  much 
as  $3  million  in  a  single  month.  But  like 
Rappetti  he  spent  an  increasing  share  of 
his  commissions  on  cocaine,  which  led.  for 
him.  to  increasingly  dangerous  games  of 
S&M  sex,  in  a  gallery  office  stocked  with 
leather  masks,  handcuffs,  and  the  like.  He 
would  soon  be  implicated  in  the  hideous 
1985  S&M  murder  of  a  Norwegian  male 
fashion  student  and  be  jailed,  eventually,  for 
tax  evasion.  The  baron  would  come  to  see 
that  Crispo,  however  fawning  and  amusing 
he  was,  could  not  be  trusted.  But  probably 
the  real  cause  of  Heini's  break  with  Crispo 
was  that  Denise  had  lost  her  influence. 

The  two  stayed  married  for  years  after 
Rappetti's  death,  but  these  were  the  baron's 
darkest  days,  made  worse  by  prodigious 
drinking.  "Frankly,  alcohol  was  a  problem 
for  him."  says  one  observer  of  the  period. 
"While  he  was  in  his  40s  he  carried  it  off, 
but  it  became  more  acute  and  nasty.  There 
would  be  whiskeys  and  Bloody  Marys  in 
the  morning,  followed  by  wine  at  lunch. 
Then  he  gave  up  spirits  and  drank  only 
wine,  but  it  was  the  negotiating  that  a  heavy 
drinker  does  with  his  habit." 

The  drinking  led.  in  turn,  to  fights.  A 
houseguest  of  the  time  recalls.  "1  was  al- 
ways going  to  bed  and  hearing  the  doors 
slamming. . . .  Neither  had  done  any  thera- 
peutic work,  so  the  heavy  baggage  would 
come  out  every  time  they  fought."  Later, 
the  baron  would  say  that  he  lacked  the 
stomach  to  seek  another  divorce.  Instead, 
he  morosely  wished  that  his  private  plane 
might  crash  with  him  inside  it. 

Then  came  the  day.  he  would  say,  that 
changed  his  life:  the  day  that  he  met  Tita. 

Heini  was  in  Sardinia  in  1981.  dividing 
his  time  between  a  villa  and  his  50- 
foot  yacht,  Hanse,  when  his  old  friend  Fred 
Horowitz,  a  Swiss  jeweler  and  man-about- 


town,  invited  him  and  Denise  to  diii 
Tita  was  Horowitz's  houseguest;  shoj 
been  scheduled  to  leave  that  morning  j 
she  recalls,  the  planes  were  full,  s<| 
stayed.  Horowitz  and  his  girlfriend  hat  \ 
suggested  that  Heini  might  be  worth 
ing  around  to  meet. 

Tita  recalls  Heini  fixing  her  wit  | 
intense,  smoldering  look.  Another  pa 
pant  at  the  dinner  recalls  Tita  as  bein 
subtle  at  best:  "half  naked."  Heini  ha 
Horowitz  household  over  for  lunch  the  \ 
day.  "Watch  out,"  Roberto  Shorto  cauti 
his  sister  Denise.  But  it  was  too  late, 
evening,  Heini  invited  Tita  out  to  his 
and  kissed  her,  as  she  recounts,  on  the  i 
deck.  "Everyone  in  Sardinia,"  she  | 
"started  talking." 

Gorgeous  and  vibrant,  if  unsophistic 
Tita  had  more  than  her  share  of  co    -H 
stories  for  a  woman  of  38.  In  1963,1  «?■ 
winning  the  title  of  Miss  Spain,  she  haw 
actor  Lex  Barker  of  Tarzan  fame  on  a 
and  become,  as  she  would  with  Hein 
fifth  and  final  wife.  (Barker's  earlier 
had  included  actresses  Lana  Turner  an 
lene  Dahl.)  Barker  was  in  his  mid-40st   >>i 
past  his  Tarzan  days,  but  had  revived  h 
reer  in  Europe,  starring  in  German-ir  « 
Westerns,  such  as  Old  Shutterhcmd  am 
er  adventure  yarns.  As  Tita  soon  learnt 
also  came  from  a  wealthy  family  and  ' 
direct  descendant  of  the  founder  of  R 
Island.  Roger  Williams. 

In  1973,  Barker  suffered  a  fatal  hea 
tack  on  a  New  York  City  street  at  ag 
Christopher  Barker,  one  of  the  actor's 
contends  that  Tita  pressed  successful 
the  bulk  of  her  late  husband's  $2  millu 
tate  in  an  out-of-court  settlement  in  Ge 
Later,  Christopher  would  tell  Francesci 
Tita  had  undertaken  a  campaign,  over 
of  replacing  trustees  for  his  father's 
ings  with  people  sympathetic  to  her. 
denies  this  and  says  she  got  nothing 
Barker's  estate,  which  in  any  case 
claims,  was  far  less  than  $2  million. 

"Tita  was  in  a  very  bad  situation  ■< 
Lex  Barker  died,"  recalls  one  friend  c 
time.  "She  was  in  Capri  with  Fred 
witz"— the  same  jeweler  who  would  lat 
troduce  her  to  Heini— and  looking  intc 
to  get  her  fair  share  of  Barker's  estate 
the  friend.  Oddly  enough,  Sheldon  I 
olds,  Fiona's  former  lover,  was  tl1 
houseguest  of  Horowitz's.  He  gave  Til 
name  of  a  lawyer  in  Los  Angeles,    I 
Bautzer,  who  was  something  of  a  lady- 
Bautzer,  in  turn,  introduced  her  to  wh 
dealer  Kirk  Kerkorian,  with  whom  sb  c 
came  involved  in  a  fairly  serious  affaii  I 
would  taper  into  a  friendship  of  30  j 

Tita  says  that  if  she  were  a  gold  diggi  t 
would  have  married  Kerkorian.  Insteat 
followed  her  heart  and  went  with  a  Ver  I 
Ian  movie  producer  named  Espartaco 
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"He  wasn't  dishonest."  recalls  Vanity 
;ontributing  editor  Reinaldo  Herrera. 
ust  had  no  idea  what  money  was.  He 
\  it  away."  A  string  of  bad  B  movies  all 
inkrupted  him  and  apparently  left  him 
irate.  Tita  bailed  him  out  of  jail  in 
lid  but  left  him  soon  after.  A  few  years 
|she  had  a  child  out  of  wedlock:  Borja. 
ever  disclosed  the  name  of  the  father. 
Borja  still  a  baby  when  she  met  Heini. 
as,  as  the  Spanish  newspaper  El  Mun- 
t  it,  a  woman  "very  few  people  would 
)laced  their  bets  on." 

m  arrival  precipitated  another  messy 
i^riod  in  the  baron's  life.  One  day,  De- 
;imply  cleared  out— reportedly  with 
dllion  worth  of  jewelry.  Heini  actually 
br  its  return.  One  observer  sympa- 
to  Heini  says  that  $35  million  of  the 
were  either  family  jewels  or  valuables 
t  as  investments.  An 
ver  sympathetic  to 

scoffs  at  that.  "The 

had  been  given  to 
iiring  the  marriage, 
was  no  family  jewel- 
there  had  been,  the 
would  have  inherited 
?"  This  observer  says 
iuch  of  the  jewelry 
is  atonement.  "[Hei- 
ld  get  drunk  and  say 

angry  things.  Then 
out  the  next  day 
ly  her  jewelry  as  an 
|y."  After  much  legal 
ng,  Denise  got  to 
tie  jewelry— and,  by 
port,  also  secured  a 
ent  rumored  to  be 

neighborhood  of 
Uion. 
aps  to  keep  any  future  wives  from 

his  assets,  Heini,  in  1983,  put  the 
if  his  Thyssen-Bornemisza  Group,  then 
$2  billion,  into  a  Bermuda-based 
He  was  very,  very  aware  of  what  his 
sses  were,"  says  Francesca.  "He  set 
rusts  up  as  a  protection  against  his 
If."  The  Continuity  Trust  put  his  el- 
a,  Georg-Heinrich,  in  charge  of  the 
Heini  no  longer  owned  his  business 
ty  the  terms  of  the  trust,  however,  he 
receive  30  percent  of  the  TB.G.'s 
at  least  $20  million  a  year,  assuming 

100  companies  did  well.  According 
:lose  source,  the  children  would  get 
ey  from  the  trust  but  would  have  in- 
jf  their  own. 

not  yet  wife  No.  5,  was  not  repre- 
in  the  Continuity  Trust.  Nor  was 
though  the  baron  would  later  adopt 
ftthout  bothering  to  tell  his  other  chil- 
.j/hen  Tita  did  marry,  she  would  be 
|y  her  grateful  husband  a  169-carat 
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diamond  called  the  Star  of  Peace,  reportedly 
for  not  pressing  a  claim  to  the  trust.  (Tita 
says  the  diamond  was  just  a  gift.)  Yet,  more 
than  a  decade  later,  when  the  lawsuit  was 
launched,  its  aim  would  be  to  break  the 
Continuity  Trust  and  put  the  T.B.G.  into 
another  trust-one  controlled  by  Tita. 

Before  she  got  married,  Tita's  one  song, 
as  Francesca  puts  it,  was  that  Heini  had 
not  had  real  relationships  with  his  children; 
she  wanted  to  change  all  that.  But  when 
Francesca  arrived  for  the  wedding  in  1985 
at  Daylesford,  her  father's  English  country 
estate,  she  learned  there  was  no  room  for 
her  at  the  house.  "That's  fine,"  she  said, 
knowing  there  were  many  small  hotels  in 
the  area.  "Where  am  I  staying?"  The  near- 
by hotels,  it  turned  out,  were  also  filled  with 
the  couple's  social  friends.  Francesca  was 
to  stay  in  a  hotel  90  minutes  away— nearly 
the  distance  of  her  drive  back  to  London. 


LAST  HURRAH 

Heini  and  Tita  at  their  Barcelona  home 

celebrating  the  baron's  last  birthday 

with  his  sons,  from  left,  Alexander  and 

Borja,  April  2002. 


"I  remember  saying  to  myself  there  and  then. 
Nothing  has  changed  despite  all  her  promises 
to  keep  the  family  together. " 

In  spite  of  his  misadventures  with  Rappetti 
and  Crispo,  Heini  had  continued  to  col- 
lect with  a  passion.  "Every  New  Year's  he'd 
resolve  not  to  collect  anymore,"  says  de 
Pury.  "By  January  3  or  4  that  wish  would 
be  broken."  Now  Tita  was  helping  him,  and 
the  baron  professed  to  be  pleased.  "Heini 
always  told  me,  'You  don't  have  to  learn  art 
to  understand  painting.'"  Tita  recalls.  "He 
said,  'You  need  to  have  the  eye.'  He  said  I 
had  that." 

Denise  all  but  gags  at  that.  "Oh,  come 
on!  When  Heini  and  I  collected,  we  did  it 
so  seriously.  Il  wasn't  a  matter  of  'the  eye."  It 
was  a  matter  of  research  -hard  work!" 


Since  paintings  were  spilling  out  from 
the  Villa  Favorita  and  Heini's  other  homes, 
some  new  large  space  would  be  needed  to 
house  them,  but  where?  Heini's  first  thought 
was  to  build  an  extension  of  the  gallery  at 
the  Villa  Favorita.  As  architects'  estimates 
climbed  to  $9  million,  Heini  asked  the  Swiss 
authorities  to  help;  after  all,  the  gallery 
would  be  a  public  space.  "The  attitude" 
was,  recalls  de  Pury,  "Well,  the  man  is  rich 
enough  to  pay  for  his  own  thing."  At  that 
point,  Heini  began  wondering  if  other  coun- 
tries might  not  be  more  obliging.  And  Tita 
began  pushing  for  Spain. 

A  parade  of  eager  dignitaries  hastened 
to  Lugano  to  make  their  pitches,  including 
England's  Prince  Charles  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Margaret  Thatcher.  They  offered  a  site 
on  Canary  Wharf,  at  that  point  London's 
wild  frontier.  Heini  was  flattered  but  unper- 
suaded.  Germany  offered  a  space  in  Stutt- 
gart, a  city  that  held  little 
interest  for  him.  Califor- 
nia's Getty  Museum  of- 
fered lots  of  money,  but 
only  a  wing,  not  a  whole 
museum.  Spain,  on  the 
other  hand,  offered  the 
Villahermosa,  a  large  pa- 
lace in  the  center  of  Mad- 
rid. Tita  and  the  baron 
were  thrilled.  The  children, 
who  had  stood  to  inherit 
the  art,  were  nonplussed. 
And  so  the  battle  began. 

Both  in  private  and  in 
public,  Tita  declared  that 
the  children  were  betraying 
their  father  by  balking  at 
the  Spanish  deal.  They 
had  money  already;  they 
were  just  being  greedy  in 
refusing  to  let  their  father  dispose  of  his  art 
as  he  wished  and  wanting  it  for  themselves. 
Francesca  in  particular  she  called  an  air- 
headed  party  girl.  But  the  children  stood 
firm,  and  so  Spain  agreed  in  1988  to  take 
the  roughly  800  paintings  in  question  as  a 
loan,  paying  $5  million  in  annual  rent  for 
them  for  a  period  of  10  years  with  the 
hope  that  the  paintings  would  later  be 
made  a  permanent  gift.  The  government 
also  agreed  to  refurbish  the  Villahermosa 
for  $45  million  with,  at  Tita's  insistence, 
salmon-pink  walls  and  white  marble  floors. 
Some  believed  assurances  were  given  to 
the  government  by  the  baron  and  Tita,  de- 
spite the  children's  refusal  to  sign.  "After  all, 
here  they  were  spending  $45  million  on  a 
building  and  another  $50  million  on  rent. 
How  could  they  have  recouped  that  through 
entrance  fees?"  muses  Roberto  Shorto. 
"Also,  once  the  pictures  were  in  Spain,  how 
would  you  get  them  to  leave  Spain?  The  gov- 
ernment might  not  even  give  them  back. 
The  children  had  no  real  choice." 
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Thyssen-Bornemisza 

Francesca  and  Georg-Heinrich  felt  that 
Tita  cared  only  about  reaping  the  so- 
cial glory  the  deal  would  confer  on  her  in 
Spain— including  the  title  of  duchess,  which 
may  have  been  dangled  before  her.  For 
that,  she  was  willing  to  hand  over  paintings 
worth  $2  billion— for  almost  nothing.  The 
children  wanted  something  for  them,  given 
that  the  paintings  represented  a  large  part 
of  their  inheritance.  They  also  wanted  some 
say  in  how  the  collection  was  managed,  not 
just  during  their  lifetimes  but  in  perpetuity. 
Georg-Heinrich,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  be- 
gan drafting  terms.  Slowly,  the  children 
started  to  come  around. 

Georg-Heinrich  stayed  low-key  and  non- 
confrontational.  But  between  Tita  and  Fran- 
cesca, tensions  deepened.  During  the  1980s, 
Francesca  had  done  her  share  of  rebelling. 
But  in  working  for  her  father  at  the  Villa 
Favorita,  she  met  the  Dalai  Lama  and  was 
transformed.  Now  she  began  curating  shows 
of  her  own  at  the  Villa  Favorita— first  of  Ti- 
betan art.  then  Islamic  manuscripts.  But  on 
the  eve  of  an  opening,  countermanding  or- 
ders would  come  from  Spain.  A  gallery 
agreed  upon  for  a  show— in  which  the  art 
was  already  set  up— would  suddenly  be 
deemed  unsuitable.  Corporate  sponsors  that 
had  underwritten  a  show  in  exchange  for 
being  allowed  to  host  a  party  for  special 
clients  at  the  villa  would  have  to  be  told,  at 
the  last  minute,  the  party  was  off.  The  edicts 
came  "from  the  baron  and  baroness."  But 
Francesca  felt  sure  who  was  behind  them. 
And  if  she  tried  to  call  her  father  about 
them,  he  was  never  available.  In  frustration, 
she  started  her  arch  Foundation,  to  sup- 
port art  restoration.  She  also  married  Arch- 
duke Karl  von  Habsburg,  grandson  of  the 
last  Austro-Hungarian  emperor,  which  just 
happened  to  make  her  an  archduchess. 

In  1993  the  children  agreed  at  last  to  a 
deal  with  Spain.  The  government  paid  $350 
million  into  a  trust  whose  beneficiaries  were 
the  children  and  the  baroness.  (The  baron 
himself  got  a  small  portion  to  pay  off  some 
debts.)  As  a  sweetener  to  his  first  four  chil- 
dren for  accepting  the  deal,  Heini  formally 
agreed  that,  after  his  death,  his  30  percent 
of  the  Continuity  Trust's  profits  would  be  di- 
vided among  them.  Neither  Tita  nor  Borja 
was  included  in  the  deal,  though  both  would 
share  in  the  baron's  stake  while  he  was  alive. 

The  baron's  health,  however,  was  deterio- 
rating. In  1994  he  lapsed  into  a  coma  af- 
ter an  artery  operation  and  remained  in  it  for 
15  days.  "When  he  came  out  of  the  coma, 
one  side  of  his  body  was  not  working  quite 
right."  Tita  explains.  "Though  the  mind  was 
perfect."  This  was  debatable.  At  the  least,  the 
near-death  experience  seemed  to  make  him 


fearful  and  more  dependent  on  his  wife. 

One  day  in  1995  Tita  marched  into 
Georg-Heinrich's  office  in  Monaco  and  de- 
clared that  her  husband  was  very  upset.  He 
was  accustomed  to  giving  a  lot  of  money  to 
poor  children,  she  said.  But  now  he  found 
there  wasn't  enough  money  left  over  to  give, 
because  the  Continuity  Trust  was  sending 
him  a  fraction  of  the  agreed-upon  annual 
payment.  Later,  she  toted  up  the  shortfall 
and  found  it  to  be  $69  million.  She  wanted 
Georg-Heinrich  to  disburse  that  immediate- 
ly. Georg-Heinrich  reminded  her  that  the 
payment  was  dependent  on  profits  from 
the  T.B.G,  and  corporate  profits  were  down. 

Over  the  next  months,  lawyers  for  Tita 
and  the  baron  pressed  their  demands.  When 
the  children  gathered  at  the  Villa  Favorita  in 
1996  for  the  baron's  75th  birthday,  the  mood 
was  tense.  By  one  report,  Georg-Heinrich 
stormed  out.  Tita  scoffs  at  that.  "The  only 
thing  that  happened  there  was  that  Georg- 
Heinrich  renounced  his  position  on  the 
Spanish  [art]  foundation."  Apparently,  Georg- 
Heinrich  suggested  to  his  father  that  Fran- 
cesca take  his  place  until  matters  with  Tita 
were  resolved.  The  baron  seemed  amenable. 
"[Georg-Heinrich]  wanted  to  put  someone 
else,"  Tita  recalls  airily,  "and  my  husband 
didn't  agree  on  the  person  he  wanted  to  put, 
so  he  put  Alexander  [Denise's  son]  instead." 

To  both  sides,  that  was  the  last  straw: 
from  now  on,  lawyers  would  press  the  fight, 
profiting  handsomely  as  they  did.  The  war, 
declared  Tita,  had  started. 

The  suit  was  heard  in  Bermuda,  because 
that  was  .where  the  Continuity  Trust  was 
based.  In  legal  motions  that  began  in  early 
1999,  the  baron's  lawyers  accused  Georg- 
Heinrich  of  "undue  influence."  and  said  their 
client  was  owed  $232  million— the  figure  had 
grown  considerably  since  Tita's  first  demand. 

As  the  ranks  of  imported  London  lawyers 
on  both  sides  grew,  it  became  clear  that  no 
Bermuda  court  could  hold  them  all.  So  the 
two  parties  paid  almost  $250,000  to  have  a 
Salvation  Army  hall  converted  into  a  suitable 
venue.  In  a  sense,  the  baron  also  paid  for  the 
opposition's  defense,  since  Georg-Heinrich's 
lawyers  submitted  their  bills  to  the  Continuity 
Trust.  In  all,  the  case  would  run  up  about 
$100  million  in  lawyers'  fees  in  order  to 
prove,  in  the  end,  almost  nothing. 

For  the  British  "silks,"  it  was  a  once-in-a- 
lifetime  payday.  Michael  Crystal,  the  baron's 
top  barrister,  began  his  opening  address  in 
October  1999.  He  finished  15  months  later, 
after  endless  delays.  The  address  involved 
examination  of  voluminous  documents— 
121,959  would  be  filed  in  all— and  Crystal's 
ruminations  on  his  personal  favorite  paint- 
ing in  the  Thyssen  collection  (a  Memling). 
Tedious  as  his  perorations  were,  Crystal 
spoke  to  an  ever  appreciative  audience  of 
fellow  barristers:  for  all,  duty  away  from 


home  meant  a  10  percent  supplemei      , 
"refresher,"  to  their  already  impressive 
of  up  to  $1,500  an  hour.  When  a  rep(  ^ 
asked  a  young  lawyer  why  he  kept  w 
"ARTR"  on  his  briefing  papers  each  c    ,( 
morning,  the  lawyer  explained  what  it  n 
Always  Remember  the  Refresher. 

Neither  the  defendants  nor  the  pla 
were  in  attendance  and  the  lawyers 
traded  their  brogues  and  Savile  Row 
for  custom-made  lightweight  gown; 
wraparound  sunglasses.  They  rode  ai    .... 
on  motor  scooters  and  frequented      „, 
bars,  raising  toasts  to  the  baron.  On  n  ^ 
ends,  their  spouses  often  popped  over      j 
England,  traveling  business  class  a    ]mi 
baron's  expense.  Crystal's  wife,  Susak  i  „ 
came  a  fixture  at  the  Bermuda  air.    m 
"dripping  in  jewelry,"  as  one  newspap 
port  had  it.  Crystal  and  his  colleague  P 

Ham  did  make  at  least  one  effort  to  e    . 

y>  i 

mize:  they  rented  a  mansion  togethi 
$15,000  a  month. 

As  Crystal  droned  on  into  late  '. 

some  observers  began  to  think  the  .;  „. 

might  go  on  for  five  years,  in  which  h  ji, 

by  some  arcane  law,  the  lawyers'  fees  v  ; , 

be  tax-exempt.  The  cost  of  the  casa  .,  ( 

now  said  to  be  running  about  $540,(C  . 


week. 
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On  the  baron's  fractious  family,  th 
man  cost  of  the  suit  was,  as  Francesco  . 
it,  "total  destruction."  Georg-Heinrich 
stopped  speaking  to  his  father.  Fran(|  . 
says  she  was  cut  off  completely.  Whel,  , 
called,  she  would  be  told  the  baron 
asleep,  or  having  lunch,  or  doing  phr 
therapy.  Once,  she  went  to  Madrio 
rang  at  the  gates  of  her  father's  hoik    , 
longtime  servant  admitted  on  the  intai 
that  if  he  let  her  in  he  would  lose  h 
on  the  spot.  Tita  denies  this.  "He  didni 
Georg-Heinrich,  because  he  had  tha 
suit,"  she  says.  "The  other  children 
come  . . .  anytime  they  wanted,  and  :> 
times  they  came." 

The  baron  had  become  a  somewh. 
thetic  figure.  He  still  appeared  occaski 
at  parties,  but  walked  unsteadily,  his , 
lyzed  left  arm  in  a  sling.  In  1999  oi 
porter  found  a  bizarre  scene  at  the  hon  I 
Madrid.  "The  first  thing  Tita  said  ' 
don't  talk  for  my  husband.  I'm  not  all 
to  talk.'"  But  the  baron,  the  reporter  re*  \ 
could  hardly  speak  at  all.  So  Tita  I 
continuously  for  him.  "This  is  my  hu: 
talking,"  she  kept  explaining.  The  bare 
peared  weak  and  disoriented.  At  lun 
drooled.  At  one  point  he  wandered 
from  the  table  and  peed  off  the  balcoi 

Occasionally,  friends  would  still  vis 
ter  dinner,  Tita  would  excuse  hersell 
the  friends,  over  a  glass  of  port,  v 
sometimes  try  to  persuade  the  bar 
abandon  the  suit  against  his  son.  ( j 
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t  walked  into  the  next  room  to  find 
tray  full  of  freshly  stubbed  butts: 
seemed,  had  been  eavesdropping, 
end  was  never  invited  back,  and  his 
uent  calls  were  never  put  through, 
ughingly  denies  this.  "If  we  had 
over,  we  stayed  together  all  evening, 
ivone  who  wanted  to  see  him  was 
le." 

um  up,  Crystal  told  the  court,  the 
•on  was  misled  about  the  way  the 
is  structured.  So  it  should  be  changed 
sorbed  by  the  Vlaminck  Trust— the 
lat  Tita  controlled.  In  response, 
Heinrich's  lawyer  Jeremy  Sandel- 
hly  observed  that  it  was  "frankly  ab- 
suggest  that  a  man  of  [the  baron's] 
:  and  ability  would  not  have  got  in- 
n  the  decision  to  effectively  give  away 
iness  interests."  The  defense  had  a 
witnesses  to  attest  to  the  baron's  pres- 
mind,  and  intent,  in  creating  the  trust 
done,  not  to  mention  all  the  papers 
ined. 

'lelson  raised  another  point  that 
loudly  in  Madrid.  If  the  trust  was 
led.  he  said,  the  baron's  estate  would 
ct  to  Swiss  law,  which  gave  the  heirs 
;hts.  By  that  logic,  the  inheritance 
/ould  come  back  into  play  and,  in 
opardize  the  Spanish  art  deal.  The 
might  claim  the  paintings  had  been 
fraction  of  their  worth:  Spain  might 
ve  to  pay  much  more  for  them  or 
deal  undone. 

rmuda,  Judge  Denis  Mitchell  had 

nough.  In  March  2001  he  told  his 

was  appalled  by  the  trial's  obscene 

"I  was  born  and  brought  up  in 

i  and  taught  a  proper  respect  for 

he  railed.  "It  was  not  to  be  wast- 

the  judge  also  reportedly  demand- 

lis  own  salary  be  almost  tripled  for 

:ontinue  to  preside  over  the  seem- 

dless  case.  When  the  island's  gov- 

declined  his  request,  Judge  Mitchell 

ed  both  sides  by  resigning.  With 

case  ground  to  a  standstill. 

e  baron's  lawyers  threatened  to  sue 

nuda  government  for  $15  million. 

began  reaching  out  quietly  to  their 

•arts  to  come  to  terms.  For  all  the 

th  sides  were  sick  of  the  case  and 

go  home.  Talks  went  on  through 

)nly  to  break  down  over  Christmas. 

the  baron  had  had  a  heart  attack. 

:n  Tita  began  pressing  for  peace: 

erally  her  husband's  dying  wish. 

lebruary  15.  2002.  a  flotilla  of  law- 
■  gathered  in  Basel,  Switzerland,  to 
■ivate  family  accord.  In  essence,  the 
■side  had  capitulated.  The  trust 
Bay  as  it  was,  with  Georg-Heinrich 
■;e  of  it.  The  first  four  children 
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would  inherit  much  of  their  father's  30  per- 
cent of  the  trust  profits.  Neither  Tita  nor 
Borja,  according  to  one  close  observer, 
would  get  a  share. 

As  originally  outlined,  the  trust  would  ex- 
pire in  2043.  When  it  did,  the  assets  of  the 
Continuity  Trust-which  was  to  say  the  $2.7 
billion  T.B.G.  empire— would  be  divided 
among  the  first  four  children,  or  their  chil- 
dren. And  because  of  the  way  the  trust  was 
set  up,  according  to  one  report,  none  of  the 
baron's  children  or  grandchildren  would  pay 
a  dime  in  taxes.  For  each  beneficiary,  this 
was  in  addition  to  his  or  her  share  of  the 
$350  million  art  trust,  the  balance  of  the 
baron's  collections,  and  other  assets  of  his  es- 
tate. The  baron,  though  obviously  frail, 
seemed  relieved,  even  happy,  to  sign  all  the 
papers,  though  the  seven  hours  it  took  ex- 
acted its  toll. 

All  the  children  signed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Alexander,  much  to  his  father's  dis- 
tress. By  one  report,  Alexander  thus  re- 
tained the  right  to  "blow  the  structure  away 
and  attack  everything,"  which  might  yield 
him  more  money  than  the  accord  would.  At 
26,  Alexander  is  said  to  be  unusually  close 
to  his  mother.  "Denise  won't  let  him  out  of 
her  sight,"  says  one  friend.  "She  still  lives 
with  him. . . .  She  smothers  him;  he's  never 
allowed  to  do  his  own  thing."  At  the  least, 
he  appears  to  be  acting  in  his  mother's  in- 
terest as  well  as  his  own. 

One  by-product  of  the  accord  is  that  Fran- 
cesca  is  now  on  the  board  of  the  Spanish 
foundation— the  seat  formerly  denied  her. 
Tita  is  on  the  board,  too.  The  week  before 
the  first  board  meeting  the  two  would  attend 
together,  Francesca  visited  her  father  in  Bar- 
celona. He  was  startled  to  see  her;  no  one 
had  bothered  to  tell  him  she  was  coming. 
Still,  they  had  a  good  talk.  He  told  her  he 
wanted  to  go  to  Madrid  with  her  to  see  the 
collection.  He  looked  at  her  intensely.  "Let's 
go  together  in  May!"  he  said. 

On  April  26,  2002,  the  baron  was  at- 
tached as  usual  to  a  defibrillator  for  the 
night.  He  was  under  24-hour  medical  care 
at  the  Barcelona  home  where  he  had  spent 
most  of  his  last  months  with  Tita— a  home 
that  Lex  Barker  had  built  for  her  on  land 
she'd  inherited  from  her  father.  "Give  Juani- 
ta  a  kiss  good  night,"  the  baron  said,  refer- 
ring to  his  favorite  of  Tita's  five  little  dogs. 
He  and  Tita  discussed  paintings,  she  recalls. 
Then  she  withdrew,  and  he  went  to  sleep.  At 
one  a.m.,  he  died,  quietly,  of  a  thrombosis. 
At  the  first  funeral,  in  Barcelona,  all  the 
children  were  present:  an  odd  lot,  made 
odder  still  by  the  presence  of  Borja,  whom 
the  others  had  just  insisted  on  marginaliz- 
ing in  the  final  accord.  Still.  Borja  is  hardly 
a  poor  stepchild.  He  is  sole  heir  to  his 
mother's  share  of  the  Spanish  art  deal  and 
the  rest  of  the  collections.  Presumably  he 


will  also  inherit  his  mother's  personal  col- 
lection of  800  paintings— including  impor- 
tant Impressionist  works— that  the  baron  en- 
couraged her  to  buy  during  their  marriage. 
Borja  also  has  a  nascent  art  collection  of 
his  own,  including  a  Goya  given  to  him  by 
the  baron.  For  now,  he  has  decided  not  to 
attend  college,  but  instead  to  learn  from  his 
mother  how  to  steward  a  private  collection. 
At  the  Madrid  house,  he  seems  a  sweet,  shy 
young  man,  happy  to  hang  out  in  the  weight 
room  with  his  bodyguard.  His  greatest  pas- 
sion, it  seems,  is  cars.  He  owns  a  Mercedes 
SL  and  has  just  persuaded  his  mother  to 
let  him  buy  a  Ferrari  360  Spider. 

"He  promised  he  would  not  drive  fast," 
Tita  says,  and  for  that  moment  her  guard 
drops  to  reveal  a  very  anxious  mother. 

"Not  more  than  300  [kilometers  per  hour, 
i.e.,  188  m.p.h.],"  Borja  says  with  a  grin. 

After  the  memorial  Mass  in  Madrid, 
mourners  migrate  to  the  Museo 
Thyssen-Bornemisza  for  a  reception.  One 
circle  forms  around  Tita  and  Borja,  another 
around  Denise  and  Alexander,  a  third 
around  Francesca.  "One  night  my  father 
found  us  dancing  on  that  rug,"  Francesca 
says  of  a  huge  Oriental  carpet  exhibited  on 
a  wall  beside  her.  "He  said,  'You're  not  go- 
ing to  ruin  my  carpet!'  and  rolled  it  up 
himself."  This  was  years  ago,  at  the  Villa 
Favorita,  when  Denise  was  Francesca's 
stepmother.  "Oh,"  Denise  says  when  asked 
about  the  story,  "that's  not  how  it  hap- 
pened at  all." 

More  revealing  than  who's  here  is  who's 
not:  Teresa  and  her  son  Georg-Heinrich,  Fi- 
ona and  her  son,  Lome.  Madrid  is  Tita's 
venue,  so  they  have  shunned  it.  Besides,  the 
whole  brood  has  already  assembled  once,  in 
Germany,  for  the  baron's  interment  in  his 
family  vault— near  the  bones  of  the  father  he 
never  felt  he  pleased,  and  the  grandfather 
whom  his  father  probably  never  pleased,  ei- 
ther. In  pictures  from  that  extraordinary 
gathering,  the  three  surviving  ex-wives  and 
Tita  look  beautiful  still.  Fiona  reportedly 
has  a  younger  Greek  boyfriend  and  divides 
her  time  between  Greece  and  Switzerland. 
Lome  converted  to  Islam,  years  ago,  and 
works  as  an  actor  and  film  producer.  Denise 
also  has  a  beau,  and  divides  her  time  be- 
tween Rome  and  Sardinia.  Teresa  of  Lippe 
has  remarried,  to  Prince  Friedrich  zu  Fur- 
stenberg.  All  the  wives,  Tita  reports,  had 
"very  good  manners.  We  kissed  each  other." 
Tita  thinks  the  peace  will  hold.  "Every- 
thing is  very  well  understood,"  she  says. 
Francesca  thinks  so,  too,  though  that  may 
only  be  because  Tita  has  no  gambits  left  to 
play.  Yet  just  a  week  after  the  memorial 
Mass  in  Madrid,  sparks  are  flying  again  be- 
tween the  widow  and  the  baron's  daughter.  A 
commemorative  party  has  been  arranged  by 
the  baron's  children  at  the  Villa  Favorita— a 
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Thyssen-Bornemisza 

party  for  longtime  friends  not  part  of  Tita's 
circles  in  Spain.  Tita  is  saying  the  children 
can't  use  the  Villa  Favorita  for  it.  "She  has 
alienated  so  many  of  these  people  over  the 
years,  I  think  she's  just  terrified  of  facing 
them  now,"  says  Francesca.  But  Tita  has 
her  own  version.  She  says  the  house  is  in 
turmoil  because  all  the  art  in  it— paintings, 
furniture,  and  other  collectibles,  none  of  it 
sold  to  Spain— is  being  packed  up  for  the 
children,  to  whom  it  was  parceled  out  by  ro- 


tation at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  deal.  "1 
said,  'It's  all  your  furniture  we're  packing, 
that  won't  look  good.'  So  we  had  the  recep- 
tion in  the  gallery,  and  it  was  fine." 

The  packing  denotes  a  larger  contre- 
temps. Tita  says  she  plans  to  sell  the  Villa 
Favorita.  Why,  she  suggests,  would  she 
want  to  be  there  without  her  husband?  The 
children  could  buy  it,  she  says,  but  adds 
that  they  have  declined  to  do  so.  A  week 
later,  Spanish  tabloids  trumpet  the  news.  In 
print,  it  makes  Tita  look  callous.  Days  later, 
she  has  her  press  secretary  declare  that  the 
baroness  has  no  intention  of  selling  the  vil- 


la. "I  want  to  keep  it,  at  least  for  a  ^1 
she  says.  "It's  a  romantic  thought." 

Meanwhile,  the  children,  after  dejl 
Tita's  earlier  plan  to  sell  the  villa,  anl 
ing  in  family  goods  of  their  own.  Six  I 
ings  from  the  Thyssen-Bornemisza  I 
tion  said  to  belong  to  Francesca,  incl 
a  Camille  Pissarro  estimated  to  fetcrl 
$2.2  million,  have  just  been  put  up  li  i 
tion  through  the  baron's  old  curator  I 
de  Pury  at  Phillips  de  Pury  &  Luxen 1 
in  London.  Legacies  are  lovely,  hi 
everything  else,  it  seems,  they  can  be  | 
the  price  is  right.  □ 
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continued  from  page  i36  want  to  back  out 
now?'  I  said.  'Michael,  I've  already  left  CAA. 
What  might  you  be  smoking?'  That  night  I 
went  home  and  told  Judy,  'I'm  not  going  to 
be  at  the  Walt  Disney  Company  in  90  days.  I 
hope.  It's  a  mistake.'"  A  Disney  spokesman 
did  not  return  calls  seeking  comment. 

Ovitz  sighs.  "That  was  the  beginning  of 
six  years  of  nonstop  aggravation  for  me." 

He  describes  his  16  months  working  for 
Eisner  as  pure  hell.  "I  was  a  lame  duck  at 
Disney,"  Ovitz  says.  "Michael  cut  my  legs 
off  at  every  opportunity.  Every  division  that 
reported  to  me,  he  told  them  to  ignore  me 
and  report  to  him."  In  desperation  Ovitz 
cast  out  lines  to  old  friends,  hoping  a  new 
opportunity  would  emerge.  He  says  the  top 
executives  at  Sony,  after  asking  and  receiv- 
ing permission  from  Eisner  to  talk  to  him. 
offered  him  a  position  as  chairman  of  Sony's 
worldwide  television  and  music  businesses. 
After  a  long  bout  of  soul-searching,  Ovitz 
decided  against  taking  the  job. 

Instead,  in  December  1996,  he  resigned 
from  Disney  and  went  home  to  his  family, 
unemployed  but  with  a  severance  package 
valued  at  about  $140  million.  "I  decided  to 
retire,"  he  says.  "I'm  devoted  to  my  family. 
I've  been  working  since  I  was  nine  years  old. 
I'd  just  turned  50.  Judy  said,  'This  is  ridicu- 
lous—let's just  retire  and  goof  off.'"  Ovitz 
manages  a  half-smile.  "It  was  a  stupid  idea 
for  a  number  of  reasons,"  he  goes  on.  "One, 
I  had  three  kids  still  in  school,  so  I  was  tied 
to  their  vacation  schedules.  Plus,  I  just  didn't 
have  anything  to  do.  I'd  worked  all  my  life.  I 
felt  like  such  a  loser,  just  useless." 

For  18  months  Ovitz  simmered  in  the 
wilderness,  mulling  new  ideas,  taking  break- 
fasts at  his  home  in  Brentwood,  thinking, 
planning,  plotting.  His  only  major  investment 
during  this  period  was  the  $20  million  he 
sank  into  the  Broadway  production  compa- 
ny Livent,  which  promptly  collapsed  when 
its  founder.  Garth  Drabinsky,  was  accused 
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of  cooking  the  books  (he  was  indicted  for 
fraud  in  1998).  To  Ovitz,  "Livent  was  never 
a  job  for  me.  I  made  a  $20  million  invest- 
ment. I  didn't  have  an  office  there.  I  didn't 
have  anything  to  do  with  it." 

During  those  long,  lonely  days  in  Brent- 
wood, Ovitz  realized  he  needed  to  re-invent 
himself.  The  Michael  Ovitz  of  the  1980s, 
the  ruthless  Uber-agent,  wouldn't  fly  in  the 
Casual  Friday  90s.  He  had  to  soften  the 
sharp  edges,  refrain  from  micromanaging, 
and  look  for  ways  to  build  bridges  instead 
of  storming  them.  His  vehicle,  he  decided, 
would  be  a  new  company.  At  its  core  would 
be  talent  managers,  not  agents.  In  the  ar- 
cane rules  of  Hollywood,  managers— unlike 
agents— are  allowed  to  participate  financial- 
ly in  all  manner  of  deals  with  their  clients. 
( Most  major  actors  have  both  a  manager  and 
an  agent.)  If  you  could  pair  a  supergroup  of 
managers  with  a  first-rate  film-and-television- 
production  company,  Ovitz  judged,  you  could 
mint  money. 

Not  everyone  agreed.  "Early  on.  I  told 
him  the  concept,  you  just  can't  do  it  all- 
nobody  can,"  says  Herbert  Allen,  a  New 
York  investment  banker  and  an  old  friend 
of  Ovitz's.  "I  never  understood  the  company. 
I  didn't  understand  what  he  was  talking 
about.  If  you  simplify  the  logic,  he  was  go- 
ing to  be  a  studio,  only  he  was  bringing 
along  his  own  talent.  To  effectively  become 
a  studio  and  an  agency  at  the  same  time, 
to  make  movies  and  television  and  records, 
means  in  effect  that  you're  going  to  start  a 
new  studio.  To  do  that  you  need  $4  or  $5 
billion.  It  doesn't  make  any  sense." 

Ovitz  ignored  Allen  and  other  naysayers. 
He  had  a  vision,  of  an  entirely  new  role 
for  himself,  one  that  suited  a  laid-back  life- 
style as  he  reshaped  his  old  image.  Where 
at  CAA  he  had  thrust  his  fingers  into  every 
pie,  at  AMG  he  wanted  to  be  more  relaxed, 
to  take  a  more  removed  place  at  the  top  of 
the  organizational  pyramid.  Each  of  AMG's 
four  major  divisions— talent  management, 
film,  television,  and  Internet— would  be  run 
and  partially  owned  by  its  own  managers. 


Ovitz  would  be  the  architect,  the  senJ 
viser,  but  the  day-to-day  operations  wd 
handled  by  a  young  group  of  up-and-cj 
he  would  hand-select.  He  figured 
would  take  maybe  half  his  time.  "I  v| 
ing  to  transform  myself,"  he  says.  "I 
go  to  talk  with  Ron  [Meyer]  and  say, ' 
want  to  be  all-powerful.  I  don't  wanld 
the  most  powerful  man  in  HollywoodJ 
want  to  run  a  little  business.  That's  all  | 

His  first  move,  in  the  fall  of  1998, 
staff  the  key  component  of  AMG,  itsij 
management  business.  He  had  brea 
his  Brentwood  home  with  a  charmir] 
manager  named  Rick  Yorn,  who,  wj 
sister-in-law  Julie  Silverman-Yorn.  had  > 
ing  practice  at  a  Hollywood  manag^ 
company  named  Addis-Wechsler.  0\< 
fered  the  Yorns  53  percent  of  the  st  | 
AMG's  talent  business,  as  well  as 
stakes  in  each  of  AMG's  other  divisiol 
return  they  would  bring  their  star-stj 
client  list,  including  DiCaprio,  Dia 
Samuel  L.  Jackson. 

It  was  a  fateful  step,  because  it 
Ovitz  into  a  confrontation  with  b| 
enemies.  The  Yorns'  boss,  Nick  We< 
reached  out  to  David  Geffen  and 
him  to  persuade  the  Yorns  not  to  joii 
In  a  meeting  with  the  Yorns  at  his  li| 
home,  Geffen  recalls,  "I  did  every 
could  to  get  them  not  to  work  with  (l| 
It  did  no  good.  The  Yorns  threw  in  th 
with  AMG,  and  in  December  1998  th 
broke  in  The  New  York  Times  andn 
newspapers.  The  resulting  coverage,  ■ 
with  the  old  images  of  a  ruthless  Ov- 
to  screw  his  friends,  portrayed  hitl 
grasping  thief  eager  to  barge  his  wa^j 
into  the  talent  business.  Then,  after 
Williams  and  agent  Mike  Menchel  lef  I 
for  AMG,  Ovitz's  onetime  proteges  i 
any  CAA  clients  to  do  business  with  [ 
It  was  war. 

iTwas  going  to  transform  myself,  \ 

A  press  wouldn't  let  me  transform  n 

Ovitz  says.  "They  wouldn't  let  me  t 

thing  but  what  I  was,  continued  on  p. 
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;hael  Ovitz 


jued  from  page  172  a  tough  business- 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it." 
as  an  ominous  way  to  start.  Ovitz 
;  Geffen.  "I  assumed  I  was  gone  for 
ars  and  everybody  would  leave  me 
he  says.  "I  thought  I  was  pretty  much 
vid  Geffen's  radar  screen.  That  was 
id  assumption.  I  was  pretty  dumb 
that." 

sighs.  "I  don't  know  what  it  is  about 
i  Geffen,"  Ovitz  says.  "I've  done  ev- 
g  I  can  to  make  peace  with  this  guy. 
ited  me  from  the  first  time  I  can  re- 
1  I  sent  [entertainment  lawyer]  Bert 
to  talk  to  him  once  to  try  and  find 
ere  this  all  began,  and  Bert  told  me 
Geffen  could  remember. . . .  David 
destroy  everything  close  to  me.  He 
ter  my  kids  He  spread  rumors  about 
The  guy  is  totally  immoral,  and  he 
timself  like  this  priest, 
all  started  at  CAA,"  Ovitz  goes  on. 
t  want  to  go  to  Geffen's  house  for 
very  Sunday.  I  wouldn't.  I  wouldn't 
my  kids  for  that.  I  was  at  my  kids' 
eague  games.  I  just  wouldn't  do  it. 
leyer]  was  the  guy  who  watched  that 
or  me.  Ron  protected  me.  And  when 
ped,  those  guys  came  down  on  me 
hi  of  bricks.  [I]  was  stupid.  It  was  a 
;ed  error  on  my  part." 

has  tried  everything,  he  says,  to 
nice  with  Geffen.  Probably  his  dumb- 
tegy  was  suggested  by  a  mutual 
iarry  Diller— "the  worst  advice  I  ever 
vitz  claims.  As  Diller  remembers  it, 
el  Ovitz  called  me  for  advice  [on 
handle  Geffen],  so  I,  just  being  flip, 
;et  off  the  phone,  I  just  said,  without 
ht  in  my  head,  'Just  beat  him  up.'  It 
J  high-school.  The  thing  was  so  high- 
inyway."  And  so  Ovitz  drove  out  to 
office  at  Steven  Spielberg's  Amblin 
nment  building,  sat  down,  and  told 
t  if  he  didn't  stop  spreading  rumors 
is  family  "I  would  beat  the  shit  out 
as  Ovitz  recalls  it.  Somehow  this 
suit  in  a  truce.  For  his  part,  Geffen 
preading  any  such  rumors, 
vehicle  Geffen  has  repeatedly  used 
ge  his  image,  Ovitz  charges,  is  TJie 
Times,  especially  its  Hollywood  cor- 
ent,  Bernard  Weinraub.  Ovitz  has 
d  a  list  of  Weinraub  articles  about 
r  the  years.  Few  have  much  nice  to 
twice  met  with  the  newspaper's  se- 
including  publisher  Arthur  Sulz- 
'.,  but  it's  been  no  use. 
stablish  the  foundation  of  the  neg- 
Ovitz  says,  "it  all  comes  down  to 
reffen  and  Bernie  Weinraub.  Every- 
nes  back  to  those  two.  It's  the  same 
uoted]  in  every  article.  I  came  up 
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with  a  name  for  it:  linked  spin.  Geffen  comes 
up  with  the  spin,  and  Weinraub  parrots  it 
back,  quoting  the  same  people  over  and  over. 
There's  no  balance  in  their  coverage  of  me. 
None.  Zero." 

Despite  the  bad  publicity,  Ovitz  and  the 
Yorns  set  to  work  forming  AMG.  They  rented 
space  in  the  Bank  of  America  building  at  the 
corner  of  Wilshire  and  Beverly— a  building 
so  fancy  that  it  even  has  art  in  the  garage,  not 
to  mention  high-profile  tenants  including  Ron 
Howard  and  Brian  Grazer's  Imagine  Enter- 
tainment—and put  an  estimated  $10  million 
into  remodeling  it;  by  one  account,  it  was  the 
most  expensive  build-out  in  Beverly  Hills  his- 
tory. The  Yorns  brought  in  a  Columbia  Tri- 
Star  Television  executive  named  Eric  Tannen- 
baum  to  run  AMG's  television  business,  and 
a  woman  named  Cathy  Schulman  to  run  film. 
"I  had  never  even  met  these  people,"  Ovitz 
says.  "[But]  I  gave  these  three  groups  of  peo- 
ple a  lot  of  rope.  I  was  not  going  to  micro- 
manage.  I  was  going  to  be  the  architect." 

He  purses  his  lips.  "It  didn't  work  out 
that  way,"  he  says. 

He  goes  on.  "About  90  days  into  the 
deal  ..."  Again,  he  pauses.  He  is  clearly 
angry  and  disappointed  with  the  Yorns,  but, 
as  he  will  throughout  our  interviews,  stops 
short  of  criticizing  them.  "About  90  days  into 
the  deal,  I  got  sucked  into  the  middle  of  [the 
talent  business],"  he  says.  "I  was  tired  of  get- 
ting calls  from  people  who  weren't  getting 
their  phone  calls  returned."  (The  Yorns  de- 
clined to  comment.) 

When  I  ask  whether  he  found  the  Yorns 
to  be  inadequate  administrators,  Ovitz  closes 
his  eyes,  sighs,  and  changes  the  subject.  Lax 
administration  wasn't  AMG's  fatal  flaw,  he 
points  out,  and  he's  right.  It  was  the  money. 
It  was  always  about  the  money. 

What  surprised  Hollywood  most  about 
Ovitz's  new  venture  was  his  willing- 
ness to  bankroll  its  operations  from  his  own 
pocket.  AMG's  sumptuous  offices  were  only 
the  beginning.  The  serious  expenses  came  in 
the  television  business,  where  Eric  Tannen- 
baum  immediately  struck  expensive  produc- 
tion deals  with  more  than  a  dozen  major 
writers,  including  Darren  Star  (Sex  and  the 
City)  and  Adam  Chase  (Friends).  In  fact, 
though  few  outside  AMG  understood  it, 
Ovitz  never  intended  to  finance  the  compa- 
ny itself.  The  money  he  sank  into  it  was  to 
be  start-up  capital,  nothing  more.  The  per- 
manent financing,  the  long-term  money 
Ovitz  would  need  to  keep  AMG  afloat, 
would  come  from  outside  investors.  It  was 
the  heyday  of  synergistic  deal-making,  a  time 
when  Microsoft  was  co-founding  cable  net- 
works and  every  high-tech  company  from 
Silicon  Valley  to  Boston  was  looking  for  ways 
to  generate  its  own  unique  "content." 

"The  idea  was  'He  was  Mike  Ovitz— 
people  will  flock  to  [invest  with]  him,'"  re- 


members one  senior  AMG  executive.  "Who 
wouldn't  want  to  invest  a  couple  hundred 
million  dollars  in  this  guy?  Never  for  a  sec- 
ond did  I  think  we  couldn't  do  a  deal.  I 
thought,  We're  golden." 

Ovitz  didn't  go  in  with  some  blind  hope 
of  long-term  financing  deals.  When  AMG 
officially  opened  its  doors  in  January  1999, 
he  already  had  two  handshake  deals.  The 
European  pay-TV  company  Canal  Plus, 
headed  by  his  longtime  friend  Pierre  Les- 
cure,  had  committed  to  covering  the  over- 
head of  AMG's  film-production  company, 
Artists  Production  Group,  or  APG;  negoti- 
ations sputtered  on  for  months,  but  the  de- 
tails were  eventually  hammered  into  place, 
ensuring  APG's  future. 

The  television-financing  deal,  however,  was 
far  more  important,  in  large  part  because 
television  is  a  far  more  difficult  financial 
proposition.  Generally  no  series  turns  a  profit 
for  its  producers  until  it  goes  into  syndication- 
many  years  after  the  initial,  high  investment. 
To  cite  just  one  example,  one  of  Darren  Star's 
series  for  Artists  Television  Group  (ATG), 
The  Street,  was  alone  costing  more  than  $2 
million  per  episode,  and  the  more  than  30 
projects  Ovitz  had  in  the  works  in  the  com- 
pany's opening  months  pushed  his  out-of- 
pocket  costs  ever  higher.  Initially,  Ovitz 
wasn't  worried,  thanks  to  his  second  hand- 
shake deal.  His  new  partner,  he  says,  was  to 
be  AT&T,  whose  chairman,  Michael  Arm- 
strong, had  agreed  to  invest  S150  million. 

As  a  former  AT&T  executive  tells  the  story, 
"[Armstrong]  came  back  from  a  social 
encounter  with  Mike  Ovitz  and  said  that 
Ovitz  had  pitched  him  about  a  content  re- 
lationship that  he  wanted  to  do:  $100  mil- 
lion plus,  big  number.  Armstrong  had  grown 
somewhat  infatuated  with  content.  We  weren't 
in  the  content  business,  but  Mike  [Armstrong] 
really  liked  that  stuff.  It  was  a  typical  Arm- 
strong deal.  He's  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  You  can 
blow  in  his  ear  and  own  him." 

That  spring  the  head  of  AT&T's  broad- 
band unit,  Leo  Hindery  Jr.,  flew  to  Los  An- 
geles to  work  out  the  details.  Hindery  de- 
clines to  comment  on  the  talks,  but  a  former 
AT&T  executive  says  they  lasted  barely  two 
days.  "It  took  a  nanosecond  to  get  [this  deal] 
done,"  this  executive  says.  Hindery  returned 
east  and  began  laying  plans  to  present  the 
new  arrangement  for  approval  at  AT&T's 
monthly  board  meeting.  Ovitz  wanted  to  un- 
veil the  deal  at  a  press  conference  at  Herbert 
Allen's  Sun  Valley  conference  that  July.  He 
began  working  on  the  presentation. 

But  then  Ovitz's  past  apparently  came 
back  to  haunt  him:  according  to  the  AT&T 
executive,  Armstrong  had  a  quiet  talk  with 
one  of  Michael  Eisner's  executives  at  Disney. 
"Suddenly  Mike  [Armstrong]  is  backtracking 
huge,"  says  the  AT&T  man.  "He  says  he  is 
not  going  to  do  the  deal.  We  were  dumb- 
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struck."  Annstrong  told  Hindery  to  break  the 
bad  news  to  Ovitz.  According  to  the  AT&T 
man,  "[Hindery]  goes,  'What  are  you  talking 
about?  I  don't  want  to  do  it.'  [Armstrong] 
says,  'I  don't  want  to  do  it.  You  tell  him.' 
Honest  to  God,  I  just  thought  it  was  unbe- 
lievable. You  almost  felt  sorry  for  Ovitz." 

When  I  ask  Michael  Armstrong  about 
this,  he  says  he  has  no  memory  of  dis- 
cussing Ovitz  with  anyone  at  Disney. 
"Did  I  have  an  acquaintance  with  Michael 
Eisner?  Yup,"  says  Annstrong.  "But  I  don't 
remember  calling  and  talking  about  it  with 
him. ...  I  have  no  recollection  of  talking  to 
anyone  at  Disney  about  this.  What  drove 
my  decision  were  [the  risks]  involved  in  a 
$150  million  investment.  Those  were  the  fac- 
tors that  weighed  heavily  on  my  mind." 

In  the  end  it  was  Hindery  who  in  late  June 
1999  telephoned  Ovitz,  who  assumed  he  was 
calling  to  discuss  details  of  the  Sun  Valley 
announcement.  Ovitz  was  floored.  He  called 
Armstrong,  who  confirmed  that  the  deal  was 
dead.  "In  a  period  of  six  weeks  the  deal  is 
done  and  it  falls  apart,"  the  AT&T  man  says. 
"On  this  single  instance,  in  my  opinion,  Ovitz 
got  screwed.  There  was  nothing  he  did  that 
changed  anything.  It  was  a  Disney  guy.  I  don't 
think  Ovitz  ever  knew  who  dissed  him." 

"To  this  day,  I  don't  know  what  happened 
there,"  Ovitz  says.  "Something  happened, 
and  Michael  Armstrong  just  jumped  ship  on 
me.  When  I  saw  him  at  the  Allen  &  Com- 
pany conference,  he  avoided  me.  He  would 
walk  across  a  room  to  get  away  from  me." 

Ovitz  was  forced  back  to  the  drawing 
board.  No  one  was  too  worried;  there 
were  dozens  of  companies  still  to  approach, 
from  tech  giants  such  as  Microsoft  to  over- 
seas investors  like  Canal  Plus.  That  fall 
Ovitz  drew  up  a  list  of  20  or  so  potential 
investors  and  took  it  to  New  York  to  show 
to  Barry  Diller.  Sitting  in  Diller's  57th 
Street  office,  Ovitz  ticked  off  names  as  the 
two  discussed  the  pros  and  cons  of  each. 

"At  the  end  of  30  minutes,"  Ovitz  recalls, 
"as  only  Barry  Diller  could  do,  he  said,  'You 
should  do  this  deal  with  me."' 

At  first  Ovitz  didn't  take  the  offer  serious- 
ly: "I  told  him,  'Barry,  don't  do  this  if  you're 
going  to  screw  me.'"  Diller  waved  him  off 
and  summoned  his  number-two  man,  Victor 
Kaufman.  The  outlines  of  an  agreement  were 
quickly  struck:  Diller's  USA  Networks  would 
invest  $165  million  in  ATG  over  a  five-year  pe- 
riod, covering  all  its  overhead.  Ovitz  breathed 
a  massive  sigh  of  relief.  They  were  saved. 

Negotiations  on  the  details,  however, 
dragged  on  for  months.  A  major  sticking 
point  was  a  secondary  financing  deal  Ovitz 
had  made  with  Sony,  which  was  funneling 
ATG  some  start-up  moneys  in  return  for  in- 
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ternational  and  other  rights  to  programs  it 
created.  Diller  wanted  those  rights  for  him- 
self, so  Ovitz  was  forced  to  approach  Sony 
to  get  out  of  the  earlier  deal.  Those  talks 
stretched  on  for  weeks,  but  finally,  in  May 
2000,  Ovitz  secured  a  go-ahead  from  Sony 
to  kill  their  deal. 

Two  days  later,  Ovitz  says,  "I  got  a  call 
from  Victor  Kaufman.  He  said,  'The  deal's 
off.  Barry's  going  to  call  you.'  I  said,  'Why? 
Can  you  tell  me  why?'  Barry  called  the 
next  day.  He  said,  'We've  known  each  other 
for  a  long  time'— and  this  is  a  direct  quote— 
'but  I  can't  do  this  deal  with  you.  I  just 
can't.'  I  said,  'Can't  you  tell  me  why?'  And 
he  wouldn't.  I  was  devastated.  I'll  never  feel 
anything  worse  as  long  as  I  live.  I  knew 
right  then  it  was  over  for  me." 

Diller  knew  it,  too.  "[The  decision  was] 
simply  that  we  didn't  want  to  make  a  greater 
investment  in  television  production,"  he  says 
today.  "It  was  no  more  or  less  complicated 
than  that.  We  were  impressed  with  a  lot  of 
the  things  that  Mike  had  gathered  together. 
In  the  end  we  looked  at  it  and  said,  'We 
have  enough  television  production.'  I  felt  very 
badly  for  him.  I  thought  that— I  knew  that— 
survival  would  be  very  difficult.  I  also  thought 
we  were  one  of  the  last,  if  not  the  last,  straw. 
[So]  it  had  more  resonance  than  a  normal 
situation,  where  you  say,  'Gee,  I  just  don't 
want  to  do  this,  thank  you.'  It  was  very  hard 
to  say  it  to  him.  I  remember  hanging  up  the 
phone  and  thinking.  Wow,  he  probably  will 
not  be  able  to  make  it." 

Ovitz  is  shaking  his  head.  "To  show  you 
how  naive  I  was,"  he  says,  "it  never  oc- 
curred to  me  someone  had  gotten  to  him." 

Ovitz  believes  Geffen  persuaded  Diller  to 
kill  the  deal.  For  his  part,  Geffen  confirms 
he  was  talking  to  Diller  "on  a  daily  basis"  at 
the  time,  but  both  Geffen  and  Diller  deny 
these  conversations  had  anything  to  do  with 
Diller's  decision  to  back  out. 

"David  and  I  were  talking  all  the  way 
through  this,"  says  Diller.  "But  we  never 
discussed  this  at  all.  Never.  Ever.  I  don't  do 
that.  David  and  I  kind  of  had  a  policy  on 
Michael  Ovitz.  He  would  say  something,  I 
would  be  somewhat  defensive,  so  we  kind 
of  agreed  there  was  no  productivity  in  this. 
It's  a  bit  of  a  delicate  play,  a  bit  of  ballet. 
But  he  had  no  input  in  my  decision." 

The  death  of  the  Diller  deal  sent  tremors 
through  AMG  "That  was  the  first  real 
'Uh-oh,'"  remembers  a  senior  AMG  execu- 
tive. "At  that  point  some  of  us  really  began 
to  get  worried." 

Ovitz  urged  patience  on  his  employees: 
He  would  get  a  new  financing  deal.  It 
would  just  take  time.  Privately,  though,  he 
knew  he  had  been  struck  a  fatal  blow.  "When 
the  Diller  thing  died,"  he  says,  "I  started 
looking  for  an  exit  strategy.  I  knew  ATG 
was  going  down  in  flames." 


The  problem  was  the  changed  bu  i 
environment.  While  Diller  was  dickering  ' 
Ovitz,  the  world  had  changed.  That  Ap 
stock-market  bubble  had  burst.  The  N/ 
was  plummeting.  Every  morning  an 
dot-com  went  under.  Overnight  the 
idea  of  synergistic  media  strategies  was  '■ 
No  one  would  step  forward  to  fund 
now,  and  Ovitz  knew  it.  The  money  : 
overhead  was  coming  primarily  out  i 
pocket,  at  least  a  million  every  mont 
says  he  felt  like  a  complete  and  utter  fo 

"I  spent  25  years  as  an  agent  tellint 
pie,  'Don't  put  your  own  money  into 
this,'"  Ovitz  says,  shaking  his  head 
only  reason  I  did  is  I  had  the  AT&T 
until  Mike  [Armstrong]  fucked  me.  I  th 
I  had  that  deal  finalized.  I  didn't  expul  * 
put  up  any  of  my  own  money.  I  tin 
maybe  $20  million." 

The  actual  funds  for  ATG's  overhead 
coming  from  Ovitz's  bank.  J.  R  Morgai- f '■■'■' 
he  had  personally  guaranteed  the  loans 
now  Morgan  was  getting  nervous,  i 
owned  only  35  percent  of  ATG,  and  ti 
wanted  more  equity  as  collateral.  Ovi 
proached  the  Yorns,  who  owned  abo 
percent  of  the  division,  and  asked  thi 
give  up  stock  for  that  purpose.  They  eve 
ly  did,  but  not  before  hiring  an  outside 
ney.  Skip  Brittenham,  to  negotiate  the  i 
Ovitz  groaned.  "Skip  is  a  known  t< 
wagger,"  he  says.  "He's  David  Geffen' 
yer,  and  Jeff  Katzenberg's  best  friend.i     * 
er  than  that,  he  was  great."  (Brine; 
could  not  be  reached  for  comment.) 
looks  at  the  ceiling.  "After  that,  even 
we  did  was  public  record." 
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s  rumors  of  Ovitz's  plight  spread 
began  seeing  the  Yorns'  names  i 
ries  that  seemed  planted  in  the  newsp. 
He  knew  what  was  going  on.  He  ge 
from  his  chair  and  begins  to  pace.  "Ski 
shopping  them,"  he  says,  letting  Holly  « 
know  the  Yorns  might  be  willing  to 
AMG.  "I  understood  that.  I  did  this 
living,  remember.  I'd  done  the  same  f 
for  30  years.  This  is  a  game  in  our  bu ■■'■*  ,i 
you  have  to  be  terribly  unsophisticate 
to  understand.  This  is  not  rocket  scie 

In  fact,  Ovitz  insists,  he  wanted  the   ' 
to  leave,  because,  since  their  emplo\ 
contracts  ran  through  2003,  the  onl; 
for  them  to  jump  to  another  company  \  < 
be  via  a  friendly  merger.  Ovitz  felt  i  • 
his  only  way  out.  He  got  busy  asseir  ? 
names  of  other  management  companie  I 
might  be  interested  in  buying  AMG  ; 
list  was  short.  There  were  talks  with  ' 
Grey,  chairman  and  C.E.O.  of  Brillstein 
Entertainment,  and  others.  None  came 
to  fruition.  By  the  summer  of  2001. 
could  see  that  his  best  chance  of  headi  * . :, 
disaster  was  a  merger  with  something  i 
the  Firm. 
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hear  a  lot  of  stories  when  you  start 
cing  people  about  Jeff  Kwatinetz,  a 
10  has  managed  music  acts  as  varied 
p  Bizkit  and  the  Backstreet  Boys. 
)f  these  stories  are  both  unprintable 
;onfirmable.  All  deal  with  the  wilder 
rock  'n'  roll.  He  has  a  temper,  that 
clear.  Former  executives  of  the  Firm 
d  stories  of  Kwatinetz  standing  on 
s,  throwing  things  at  people's  heads 
routing  obscenities.  Friends  dismiss 
les,  preferring  to  view  him  as  the  vi- 
they  say  he  is. 

;rson  Kwatinetz  is  a  self-deprecating 
r  in  a  blue  Armani  suit.  Six  feet  four 
:rmometer-thin,  with  a  bony  face, 
|;nt  nose,  and  shaggy  rock-star  hair, 
s  like  what  would  happen  to  Big 
he  spent  a  decade  as  one  of  Ozzy 
tie's  roadies.  Not  in  eons  could  you 

the  time  needed  for  this  man  to 
n  himself  into  Michael  Ovitz.  Where 
irrounded  himself  with  a  milieu  of 
d  wood  and  Far  Eastern  mysti- 
^watinetz  has  a  geeky  adolescent  ap- 
st  signified  by  his  use  of  the  word 
as  in  "Dude,  this  band  is  the  next 
jpelin!"  Where  Ovitz  was  renowned 
cy  cool,  Kwatinetz  seems  a  bundle 
s,  his  left  shoe  repeatedly  tap-tap- 
throughout  our  interviews  in  his 
Boulevard  office.  He  is  the  first  to 
comparisons  to  Ovitz. 
ole  ask,  'Is  Jeff  Kwatinetz  the  next 
he  says  at  one  point.  "That's  ridicu- 
aven't  accomplished  anything  yet." 
ddle-class  kid  from  the  New  Jersey 
Kwatinetz  got  into  the  music  busi- 
way  many  managers  do,  promoting 
nds  in  college,  in  his  case  North- 
University.  In  Chicago  he  is  remem- 

an  intensely  ambitious  go-getter 
>mised  his  bands  the  world,  and 
es  came  close  to  delivering.  "When 

comes  up  to  you  and  says,  'I'm 
ake  you  a  superstar,'  you  take  them 
ioned  and  bullshit,"  says  Nick  Trem- 
hicago  singer  Kwatinetz  advised  in 
s.  "With  Jeff  he  really  meant  it." 
netz  was  promoting  a  single  band, 
curity,  when  he  met  Joe  Shanahan, 

r  of  Metro,  a  Chicago  rock  club. 
n  remembers  Kwatinetz  as  a  fo- 
quisitive  college  boy,  determined  to 

big  time.  "I  could  definitely  tell  the 
s  of  Metro  would  not  be  the  last  I 
Jeff  Kwatinetz,"  Shanahan  says. 

at  Metro  that  Kwatinetz  met  his 

partner,  Peter  Katsis,  a  gentle  giant 
vith  him  to  Los  Angeles  after  grad- 
m  Harvard  Law  School  in  the  early 

Katsis,  who  later  helped  manage 

Limp  Bizkit,  who  many  in  the  music 

credit  for  Kwatinetz 's  early  success- 

m  Katsis  is  the  best  music  manager 

■siness,  period,"  says  Aaron  Ray,  who 


was  a  senior  executive  at  the  Firm  until  his 
resignation  last  year.  "That's  what  Jeff  had. 
He  managed  Pete  Katsis." 

Kwatinetz  and  Katsis  endured  lean 
times  after  moving  to  L.A.  For  years 
their  major  client  was  a  Chicago  band  called 
Material  Issue,  which  briefly  succeeded  in 
getting  a  video  aired  on  MTV  after  having 
secured  a  deal  with  Mercury  Records.  Kwati- 
netz's  big  break  came  when,  having  left 
his  job  at  a  small  L.A.  entertainment-law 
firm,  he  was  sent  a  tape  of  a  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia heavy-metal  band  called  Korn  and 
signed  on  as  its  manager.  Backed  by  Kwati- 
netz's  relentless  promotion,  the  band  attract- 
ed a  national  following  and  is  still  a  staple 
on  MTV. 

Kwatinetz  leveraged  his  success  into  a  job 
at  Gallin-Morey  Associates,  the  personal- 
management  firm  run  by  Hollywood  stal- 
wart Sandy  Gallin.  There  he  met  and  be- 
friended Michael  Green,  a  young  manager 
whose  clients  included  the  comics  Martin 
Lawrence  and  Richard  Lewis.  After  two  years 
Kwatinetz  and  Green  decided  they  wanted  to 
break  their  employment  contracts  and  strike 
out  on  their  own.  Gallin  threatened  to  sue, 
but  the  next  day  his  two  young  managers  beat 
him  to  the  punch.  That's  when  things  got 
nasty.  In  their  suits,  Kwatinetz  and  Green  al- 
leged that  they  had  left  Gallin-Morey  in  part 
because  Gallin,  who  is  gay,  had  asked  them 
to  introduce  him  to  men.  Gallin  vehemently 
denied  it.  It  was  a  scorched-earth  tactic,  but  it 
worked.  The  litigation  ended  several  months 
later  in  a  quiet  settlement. 

Kwatinetz  and  Green  formed  their  new 
company  in  Kwatinetz's  Malibu  condomini- 
um. They  named  it  Focus  Entertainment, 
until  Richard  Lewis  told  them  they  needed 
something  that  sounded  more  powerful.  Lew- 
is suggested  "the  Firm,"  presumably  a  refer- 
ence to  the  John  Grisham  novel.  The  name 
stuck.  In  January  1998  the  Firm  opened  its 
first  offices  on  Sunset  Boulevard  and  assem- 
bled a  staff.  Its  first  new  client  was  the  rap 
star  Ice  Cube,  but  for  a  year  it  was  Kwati- 
netz's client  Korn  and  Green's  Martin  Law- 
rence that  paid  the  bills. 

Inside  the  Firm,  Kwatinetz  quickly  es- 
tablished a  reputation  for  volatility.  "I've 
seen  him  throw  things  at  Pete  [Katsis]'s 
head,  and  embarrass  him,  in  front  of  staff," 
says  Aaron  Ray.  "That's  just  Jeff's  M.O. 
People  are  scared  to  death  of  him." 

One  deal  that  helped  cement  the  Firm's 
future  was  struck  on  New  Year's  Eve 
1998,  at  an  arena  in  Orlando,  Florida.  The 
Backstreet  Boys  had  fired  their  manager,  and 
Kwatinetz  and  Green  approached  them. 
Waiting  outside  the  group's  dressing  room  be- 
fore a  nationally  televised  concert,  the  two 
men  were  growing  antsy.  "'They  were  keeping 
us  waiting,  and  it  was  very  frustrating,"  recalls 


Kwatinetz.  "Michael  turned  to  me  and  said, 
'Whaddya  think  if  I  push  my  way  in?'" 

"Well,"  Kwatinetz  said,  "we  have  nothing 
to  lose." 

One  of  the  young  singers,  Brian  Littrell, 
was  physically  blocking  the  door  when  Green 
barged  in,  Kwatinetz  behind  him.  They  made 
their  pitch  and  the  band,  impressed  by  their 
audacity,  signed  on.  (The  group  subsequently 
left  the  Firm.) 

That  spring,  Kwatinetz  used  the  deal  as 
part  of  his  presentation  in  a  series  of  fund- 
raising  pitches  to  institutional  investors.  A 
Wall  Street  uncle  helped  out.  and  by  all  ac- 
counts Kwatinetz's  pitch  was  dazzling:  the 
Firm  would  branch  into  film  production  and 
consumer  products.  In  a  brash  promise  he 
made  again  and  again,  Kwatinetz  said  his 
aim  was  to  become  the  next  Time  Warner. 
The  Internet  media  craze  was  at  its  peak,  and 
outlandish  as  the  pitch  sounded,  it  worked. 
In  early  2000  the  Firm  took  delivery  of  a 
whopping  $35  million  in  new  money. 

Kwatinetz  swiftly  put  the  money  to  use, 
snapping  up  a  series  of  small  music- 
management  companies,  reeling  in  big-name 
music  acts  such  as  Enrique  Iglesias  and  the 
Dixie  Chicks.  The  Firm  also  acquired  Pony, 
a  flagging  sneaker  brand.  In  May  2000  word 
leaked  that  Kwatinetz  was  preparing  a  merg- 
er with  Overbrook  Entertainment,  actor  Will 
Smith's  management  and  production  com- 
pany, which,  The  Hollywood  Reporter  noted, 
would  catapult  the  Firm  "into  a  powerhouse 
entertainment  monolith." 

That  kind  of  publicity  attracted  attention. 
The  largest  of  Kwatinetz's  new  investors  was 
the  entertainment  impresario  Robert  Siller- 
man,  the  power  behind  SFX  Entertainment, 
which  had  invested  $25  million  for  a  16  per- 
cent stake  in  the  company,  two  seats  on 
its  board,  and  veto  power  over  acquisitions. 
Then,  just  as  Kwatinetz  prepared  to  buy  Will 
Smith's  company,  Sillerman,  who  at  this 
point  had  left  SFX  and  was  acting  at  his 
own  behest,  informed  him  that  he  intended 
to  buy  the  rest  of  the  Firm's  stock.  It  was  part 
of  a  plan  to  buy  and  combine  a  series  of 
management  companies,  including  Brad 
Grey's.  According  to  Kwatinetz,  Sillerman 
promised  that  he,  Kwatinetz,  would  co-run 
the  new  company  with  Grey. 

To  make  a  very  long  story  short,  the  deal 
never  came  off.  In  December  2000,  Sillerman, 
having  used  his  veto  power  to  block  the  Will 
Smith  merger,  announced  he  was  backing 
out,  citing  a  noncompete  agreement  he  had 
signed  after  leaving  SFX.  A  month  later 
Kwatinetz  sued.  They  were  in  the  thick  of 
this  litigation  when  the  Firm  got  the  strange 
call  from  Michael  Ovitz's  company. 

The  awkward  dance  between  Ovitz  and 
Kwatinetz  began  with  a  phone  call  from 
Ovitz's  number-two  man,  Jon  Vein,  to  one 
of  his  Harvard  Law  School  classmates,  Kwa- 
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tinetz's  number  two,  David  Baram.  Over 
breakfast  at  the  Beverly  Wilshire  in  the  spring 
of  2001,  Vein  suggested  they  get  their  bosses 
together.  Kwatinetz  was  cool  to  the  idea. 
He  had  no  interest  in  working  for  Ovitz,  or, 
for  that  matter,  having  Ovitz  work  for  him. 
The  Firm  was  young  and  hip,  and  Ovitz 
was  yesterday's  news,  and  bad  news  at  that. 
"Mike  Ovitz,  fairly  or  unfairly,  I  mean,  he'd 
had  major  negative  press,"  says  Kwatinetz. 
"I  didn't  want  that  baggage." 

When  Ovitz  mentioned  the  Firm  to  Rick 
Yorn,  Yorn's  ears  pricked  up.  Rick's  brother 
Pete  Yorn  is  an  up-and-coming  singer,  and 
music  is  one  of  Rick  Yorn's  passions. 
Through  back  channels  he  sent  word  that 
he  would  like  to  meet  Kwatinetz.  A  few 
days  later,  an  executive  from  the  Firm 
named  David  Schulte  popped  into  Kwati- 
netz's  office  and  said  he'd  just  met  Yorn. 

"Dude,  you  should  know  Rick  Yorn!"  he 
told  Kwatinetz.  "He's  just  like  you!" 

Yorn  and  Kwatinetz  had  lunch  and 
found  they  had  much  in  common,  includ- 
ing a  passion  for  the  Oakland  Raiders  foot- 
ball team.  "I  did  leave  that  lunch  thinking. 
That  guy  is  a  winner,"  Kwatinetz  says.  "1 
would  love  to  be  in  business  with  him." 
Yorn  felt  the  same.  He  began  peppering 
Kwatinetz  with  calls.  "Dude."  Yorn  said  at 
one  point,  "we  should  do  something  to- 
gether. Let's  sit  down  with  Mike." 

A  meeting  was  arranged.  Ovitz  and  the 
Yorns  went  to  Kwatinetz's  office.  Ovitz  did 
the  talking,  going  on  about  the  wonderful 
synergies  in  his  business.  Kwatinetz  is  diplo- 
matic, but  he  makes  it  clear  to  me  that  it 
was  all  he  could  do  to  avoid  rolling  his  eyes. 
There  was  a  second,  unremarkable  meeting 
at  Ovitz's  home.  But  other  than  Michael 
Green,  "no  one  here  wanted  to  be  in  busi- 
ness with  Mike  Ovitz,"  Kwatinetz  says.  "Peo- 
ple were  filing  into  my  office,  going,  'We're 
not  selling  to  Mike  Ovitz,  are  we?7  There  was 
a  nervousness."  Ovitz,  too,  found  enthusiasm 
elusive.  As  an  adviser  puts  it,  "You  could  tell 
Mike  wasn't  excited  about  selling  out  to  some 
music  weenie." 

The  momentum  died  that  summer  as 
Kwatinetz  was  swept  up  in  settlement  talks 
with  Sillerman— the  Firm  actually  apolo- 
gized for  suing  him  and  a  severance  agree- 
ment with  Michael  Green,  who  had  decid- 
ed to  leave.  But  Kwatinetz  and  Yorn  stayed 
in  touch,  and  in  September  the  talks  rekin- 
dled. By  then  ATG  had  gone  under,  and 
Ovitz  was  eager  to  discuss  a  merger.  He  in- 
sists he  never  asked  Kwatinetz  for  a  job  or 
a  seat  on  the  Firm's  board.  But  Kwatinetz's 
advisers  insist  he  did  just  that.  They  say 
they  resisted,  and  once  again  the  talks  died. 

Ovitz  says  the  negotiation  foundered  in 
part  on  questions  of  respect.  "The  big  thing 


that  stopped  this  with  Jeff  Kwatinetz  was 
he  was  just  disrespectful  of  me  in  a  position- 
al way,"  he  says.  "He  just  kept  saying  how 
I  couldn't  work  for  him.  I  didn't  want  to 
work  for  him." 

On  a  Thursday  evening  in  late  May,  Ovitz 
welcomes  me  into  his  home  for  dinner. 
His  wife,  Judy,  and  all  three  of  his  children 
are  there.  Everyone  is  very  polite.  The  kids 
have  firm  handshakes.  No  one  seems  like  de- 
mon spawn.  The  Ovitzes  have  lived  here  for 
22  years.  In  the  glass-paneled  bar  are  photos 
of  Ovitz  and  Hollywood  royalty,  Spielberg, 
Scorsese,  Eisner.  Walking  around  in  navy 
sweatpants,  Ovitz  gives  me  a  tour  of  his  fabled 
art  collection,  a  Jasper  Johns  white  Ameri- 
can flag,  a  brace  of  striking  Picassos,  several 
pieces  of  400-year-old  Chinese  furniture,  and 
a  series  of  19th-century  African  sculptures. 
There  is  a  story  behind  each  one,  and  Ovitz 
enthusiastically  traces  the  effect  African  art 
had  on  Picasso  and  other  early  modernists. 

Here  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  Ovitz 
strikes  a  more  assured  note  than  at  our  ear- 
lier meetings.  Gone  is  a  measure  of  the 
contrition  I  had  seen  before.  Surrounded 
by  his  children  and  his  art  and  his  pho- 
tographs, he  almost  seems  like  the  Michael 
Ovitz  of  old.  During  dinner  the  subject  turns 
to  the  dissolution  of  AMG's  film-financing 
deal  with  Canal  Plus,  another  of  the  blows 
that  broke  the  company's  back. 

Buyout  talks  with  the  Firm  were  stalled 
last  December  when  Canal  Plus's  corporate 
parent,  Vivendi  Universal,  suddenly  hired 
Barry  Diller  to  oversee  its  film  and  televi- 
sion operations.  Word  spread  that  Vivendi 
would  consolidate  its  production  businesses 
and  take  a  hard  look  at  its  relationship  with 
Ovitz.  At  the  same  time  a  smoldering  cor- 
porate feud  between  Canal  Plus's  president, 
Pierre  Lescure,  and  his  boss  at  Vivendi, 
Jean-Marie  Messier,  burst  into  the  open. 
When  Canal  Plus  auditors  suddenly  arrived 
at  AMG  and  asked  to  see  the  books,  Ovitz 
knew  what  was  happening.  "This  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  me,"  he  says.  "This  was  a 
feud  between  Messier  and  Lescure.  They 
just  wanted  out  of  our  deal." 

He's  right,  and  articles  in  The  New  York 
Times  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times  generally 
backed  Ovitz  up  at  the  time,  not  that  it 
generated  any  sympathy  for  him.  What  the 
Canal  Plus  auditors  found  is  a  matter  of  de- 
bate. Some  sources  have  suggested  as  much 
as  $2  million  in  AMG  expenses  was  ques- 
tioned. Ovitz  says  it  came  down  to  a  Rolex 
watch  he  had  given  an  attorney  and  a  series 
of  Christmas  gifts  he  gave  to  reporters.  What- 
ever the  case,  it  led  to  an  agreement  in  which 
Canal  Plus  backed  out  of  AMG. 

"When  these  guys  came  in  for  an  audit, 
they  were  looking  for  a  rat,"  Ovitz  says. 
"They  were  looking  for  something.  They 
couldn't  find  anything,  so  they  pick  up  this 
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thing  with  the  Rolex  watch.  I  mean  >g 
on.  How  did  they  know  to  do  an 
How  did  they  know  what  to  look  fo> 
how  did  Bernie  Weinraub  know  all  al: 
I'll  tell  you  how.  Because  [New  York 
reporter]  Anita  Busch  plays  pool  wii  i 
Meyer  three  nights  a  week." 

For  this,  the  final  nail  in  AMG's 
Ovitz  blames  Meyer,  who  as  presk 
Universal  was  in  a  position  to  at  ieas 
about  the  audit.  "What  pains  me," 
says,  "is  I  never  knew  how  active  Roi 
er  was  in  working  against  me.  Any  p! 
could  hurt  me,  he  did  it.  It  was  like  th; 
the  moment  David  Geften  got  ahold  o 

Meyer  acknowledges  he  knew  of 
dit  in  advance,  but  says  it  was  nothii 
sonal.  "An  audit  was  done  because 
time  to  do  an  audit,"  he  says.  "It  wa 
by  accountants  and  auditors,  not  me 

The  Canal  Plus  audit,  and  the  e 
agreement  to  end  its  financing  of  / 
film  business,  forced  Ovitz  to  ace 
talks  with  the  Firm.  An  old  friend, 
vestment  banker  Roy  Furman,  had 
been  working  to  grease  the  machines 
man  met  with  Kwatinetz  and  tried 
Ovitz  into  context.  This  was  the  Moh 
erful  Man  in  Hollywood,  Furman  exp 
His  ego  was  bruised.  They  had  to  i 
stand  who  the  man  was.  "He  told  us  U 
a  little  more  deference,"  says  one  ol 
tinetz's  men.  "It  was  clear  that,  if 
any  chance  to  get  this  done,  we  had 
little  more  ring  kissing." 

In  March,  as  sioncs  of  the  CandBoa 
audit  broke  in  the  newspapers,  Ovi  ■ 
Kwatinetz  met  twice,  alone.  Ovitz  st  ei 
first  meeting  at  the  Bel  Air  Countr  <b 
on  a  Sunday,  but  Kwatinetz  show  u: 
in  jeans  and  was  turned  away.  They  I 
through  Westwood  in  search  of  ai 
restaurant,  eventually  sitting  down  at  < 
burger  Hamlet.  "He  was  like  a  littl 
Ovitz  says  of  Kwatinetz.  "I  gave  hirr 
ideas  that  blew  him  away.  And  I  to 
to  quit  saying  he  was  AOL  Time  V 
In  this  day  and  age,  that's  not  a  gooc 
It  was  a  good  meeting.  He  finally  go 
respect  for  me." 

Once  the  question  of  "respect"  w 
tied,  the  talks  moved  swiftly  forwai 
an  April  11  meeting  of  the  principals  I 
tinetz's  advisers  got  a  preliminary  1  * 
AMG's  numbers  and  were  asked  tc 
their  bid.  "You  could  see  how  quickl} 
were  deteriorating,  how  every  mo: 
was  digging  into  his  own  pocket  foi 
more  million  dollars,"  says  one  ad 
the  Firm.  "But  you  could  also  se 
and  Julie's  management  company  vn  * 
ally  running  positive  cash  flow.  It  w  • 
all  buried  under  his  mountain  of  ' 
The  Firm's  lawyers  and  bankers,  in  f;  ■ 
they  knew  more  about  AMG's  fi  ™ 
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itz  himself  did.  "It's  odd."  says  one 
iviser.  "[Ovitz]  never  dug  down  into 
ibers  of  his  own  business.  You  get 
s  he's  intimidated  by  the  math." 

'ednesday.  April  17.  Kwatinetz  had 
bid  ready.  Ovitz  asked  if  he  could 
iver  the  phone.  Kwatinetz  insisted 
it  in  person.  He  sent  former  Gold- 
hs  banker  and  current  Firm  part- 
t  Bannon  to  see  Ovitz  alone.  That 
Bannon  sat  in  Ovitz 's  office  and  lis- 
•  an  hour  as  Ovitz  went  on  and  on 
te  tremendous  synergies  AMG  af- 
iy  acquirer.  Finally  it  came  time  for 
to  unveil  the  bid.  Ovitz  was  looking 
mber  in  the  neighborhood  of  $35 
o  $40  million.  The  Firm,  Bannon 
;  offering  $5  million— and  none  of  it 
nt  cash.  Ovitz  won't  admit  it,  but 
e  of  humiliation  must  have  been 
.  Here  was  the  Most  Powerful  Man 
vood  being  dead  lowballed  by  a  set 
ic  weenies."  For  a  moment  Ovitz 
ling.  Finally  he  told  Bannon.  "If  I 
low  you  personally,  I'd  throw  you 
e  room." 

e  didn't,  because  he  couldn't.  By 

it  it  was  apparent,  even  to  Ovitz, 

was  out  of  options.  No  major  stu- 

d  ride  to  his  rescue,  no  agency,  no 

a  Silicon  Valley  start-up;  the  end 

That  meeting,  in  fact,  was  the  last 

Ibne  at  the  Firm  ever  saw  Ovitz.  He 

I  'nded  another  gathering  of  any  kind 

Matinetz  or  anyone  else  at  the  Firm. 

a  inn  executive,  "It  was  like  at  some 

■the  process  a  trigger  went  off  in  his 

i  he  just  disappears.  He  knows  it's 

■  he  has  no  interest  in  attending  his 
Ifcrar 

nbllowing  Wednesday,  after  a  long 
m  of  studying  the  numbers  and  de- 
■he  Yorns,  Kwatinetz  faxed  Ovitz  a 
■J  bid:  about  $10  million.  Ovitz  sent 
■rd  he  was  looking  for  at  least  $25 
■"he  exchange  set  the  stage  for  an  all- 
■kotiating  session  between  the  Firm's 
Irs  and  Ovitz's  attorneys.  When  it 
111  Friday  morning,  April  26,  Ovitz 
||:ed  to  sell  his  only  viable  asset, 
management  arm,  to  Kwatinetz  for 

■  the  deal  was  finalized,  someone 
wk  whole  thing  to  Tlie  New  York  Times. 

fcmost  feel  sorry  for  Jeff  Kwatinetz. 

■  he  purchased  a  management  com- 
■m  anyone  else  in  Hollywood,  he 
Hive  gotten  four  paragraphs  in  The 
md  Reporter,  some  high  fives  at  the 
Ha  boost  to  his  reputation  as  one  of 
ikry's  up-and-comers.  But  he  had  the 
m  of  buying  from  a  reporter  magnet 
■Michael  Ovitz,  and  the  ensuing  tidal 
ot  ublicity  caught  him  standing  on  the 


beach  in  his  underwear.  "We  bought  Pony, 
a  major  sneaker  brand,  and  got  a  blurb  in 
the  New  York  Post~i\  blurb,"  he  says,  shak- 
ing his  head  in  wonderment.  "We  did  a  deal 
with  [producer]  Beau  Flynn  and  nobody  did 
anything.  We  were  accustomed  to  getting  no 
attention.  We  thought  this  would  be  a  one- 
day  thing.  I  mean,  we  had  no  idea." 

The  first-day  stories  were  straightforward 
recitations  of  the  deal,  each  dwelling  on 
Ovitz's  fall.  It  was  the  second  wave  of  re- 
porters, assigned  to  write  feature  articles  on 
Kwatinetz.  who  began  asking  uncomfortable 
questions.  According  to  executives  close  to 
the  Firm,  reporters  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  TJie  New  York  Times,  and  at  least  one 
business  magazine  confronted  the  Firm's  out- 
side public-relations  counsel,  Hayley  Sumner, 
with  stories  that  Kwatinetz  was  a  frequent 
user  of  cocaine.  According  to  these  executives, 
Sumner  persuaded  all  three  not  to  mention 
drugs,  arguing  that  they  were  "unsubstantiat- 
ed" and  "beneath  the  dignity"  of  such  respect- 
ed outlets.  Both  newspapers  subsequently 
printed  dry  profiles  of  Kwatinetz  stripped  of 
any  drug  references.  The  magazine  article  has 
yet  to  be  published. 

I,  too,  heard  these  stories,  from  fringe 
acquaintances,  former  Firm  employees,  and 
a  trio  of  former  friends  who  have  known 
Kwatinetz  for  more  than  a  decade.  All  por- 
tray Kwatinetz  as  a  man  who  has  struggled 
with  cocaine.  "Jeff  had  a  serious  drug  habit," 
says  Aaron  Ray.  "I  can  give  you  a  definition 
of  a  functioning  addict.  He  is  not  one.  I 
mean,  when  you  come  in  at  seven  a.m.  and 
find  a  guy  standing  on  his  desk  screaming 
at  people  . . .  This  is  not  Bright  Lights,  Big 
City.  It's  not  like  everybody  does  a  little 
blow.  During  the  workday,  he  uses.  I  mean, 
that's  unheard  of." 

Ray  says  he  first  witnessed  Kwatinetz 's 
drug  habit  at  Gallin-Morey.  When  Michael 
Green  asked  him  to  join  the  Firm,  Ray  says, 
he  asked  Green  one  question.  "I  asked 
Michael  if  Jeff  still  had  a  drug  problem."  Ray 
recalls.  "I  remember  Michael  waited  a  beat. 
Then  he  said,  'There  may  or  may  not  have 
been  some  issue  in  the  past.  But  I  wouldn't 
be  in  business  with  somebody  that  had  a 
drug  problem.'"  In  fact,  Ray  says,  he  later 
saw  Kwatinetz  with  powder  under  his  nose. 

"We've  all  experimented  with  drugs  in 
our  lives."  says  a  longtime  member  of  Kwa- 
tinetz's  retinue.  "Generally  we  leave  them 
behind  at  some  point  in  life.  But  there  are 
people  with  addictive  personalities.  There 
have  been  situations  when  Jeff  has  disap- 
peared. He  disappears  for  three  and  four 
days.  I  remember  this  one  particular  inci- 
dent where  there  was  this  huge  fund-raiser. 
It  turns  out  he  went  out  on  a  binge.  When 
they  finally  went  and  got  him.  he  was  walk- 
ing around  saying  he  was  going  to  commit 
suicide. . . .  He's  gone  through  his  periods  of 
peaking  off,  trying  to  be  clean  and  sober. 


a  month  here,  a  month  there.  We've  discussed 
it.  All  I  can  tell  you  is  it's  not  stopped. 
Enough  people  know  that  you'd  be  negligent 
not  looking  into  it.  I  know  what  people  are 
saying,  and  it's  not  just  people  who  want  to 
see  him  fail." 

I  ask  Kwatinetz  point-blank  if  he  has  a 
drug  problem.  He  refuses  to  respond  on  the 
record.  The  next  day  the  Firm's  president, 
Dave  Baram.  calls  and  reads  me  a  statement: 
"Did  a  young  concert  producer  and  music 
manager  experiment  with  drugs  when  he 
was  young?  Sounds  shocking.  All  I  can  say 
is  in  the  five-plus  years  that  I've  known  Jeff 
as  a  businessman.  I've  never  known  him  to 
do  drugs.  Jeff  has  one  vice:  he  works  24 
hours  a  day.  seven  days  a  week." 

Whatever  challenges  Jeff  Kwatinetz 
faces,  his  story  is  yet  to  be  told. 
Michael  Ovitz's  is  over.  In  the  near  term, 
he'll  be  dealing  with  litigation.  One  former 
AMG  executive,  Eric  Tannenbaum,  has  al- 
ready filed  suit,  and  there  is  speculation  one 
of  Ovitz's  investors,  supermarket  tycoon 
Ron  Burkle,  who  believes  he  had  an  option 
to  purchase  10  percent  of  AMG,  may  do 
so  as  well.  (A  Burkle  spokesman  declined 
to  comment.)  Ovitz  remains  chairman  of 
AMG's  last  asset  of  note.  Artists  Produc- 
tion Group,  which  has  30  movies  in  various 
stages  of  development.  The  settlement  with 
Canal  Plus  has  given  him  enough  money  to 
keep  it  open  for  at  least  18  months,  he  says, 
and  day-to-day  management  remains  in  the 
hands  of  industry  veteran  Mark  Canton,  the 
former  Columbia  Pictures  chief. 

"I  don't  know  what  the  future  holds," 
Ovitz  says.  "I  don't  want  to  work  in  the 
business.  I've  done  it  enough.  I  want  to  do 
other  things,  spend  time  with  my  family.  I'll 
tell  you  what  I'm  not  going  to  do,  not  after 
this.  I'm  not  going  to  fight  Richard  Lovett 
and  David  Geffen  and  Bernie  Weinraub. 
I've  had  enough.  Ask  me  again  in  the  fall.  I 
don't  know  if  it's  over  for  me.  I  don't  know. 
Maybe  I'll  know  then." 

I  asked  a  number  of  Hollywood  figures 
still  friendly  with  Ovitz  to  assess  his  legacy. 
Several  put  CAA  in  a  historical  context  as 
the  last  in  a  series  of  20th-century  talent 
agencies,  beginning  with  William  Morris 
and  MCA,  that  enjoyed  periods  of  indus- 
try dominance.  It's  difficult  to  come  up 
with  more  than  that.  CAA  today  is  a  first- 
rate  agency,  one  of  several,  and  Ovitz  is  an 
angry  man,  tramping  around  his  house  in 
sweatpants. 

"His  legacy?"  Barry  Diller  asks.  "A  mo- 
ment in  time.  A  brief  moment  in  time." 

"Mike  was  what  he  was,"  says  Herbert 
Allen.  "Which  was  a  man  of  enormous  pow- 
er in  his  day.  which  is  gone.  There's  nothing 
profound  about  that.  Everybody  comes  and 
goes  in  that  business.  One  more,  one  less. 
What's  it  matter?"  □ 
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Benjamin  Bratt 

continued  i  rom  page  us  Peter  Bratt  had 
made,  a  small  1997  movie  called  Follow  Me 
Home,  about  four  minority  muralists  out  to 
change  the  world  through  their  pictures. 
For  Benjamin,  making  the  movie  was  a 
brief  sojourn  away  from  the  box.  In  it  he 
played  a  convincing  Latino  badass,  with  pro- 
truding never-been-brushed  teeth  and  a 
don't-fuck-with-me  knit  cap.  "'That's  what 
did  it  for  [Ichaso],"  says  Bratt. 

Bratt  threw  himself  into  Pinero, 
reading  every  play  and  poem  the 
man  had  ever  written,  hanging  out 
with  his  surviving  friends  on  Man- 
hattan's Lower  East  Side,  listening 
to  the  music  Pinero  listened  to:  Ed- 
die Palmieri,  Rudy  Cologne,  Ruben 
Blades.  The  film  is  jumpy,  impas- 
sioned, and  sometimes  verges  on 
jive  overload.  But  Bratt  inhabits 
this  troubled,  fatalistic  man  body 
and  soul.  It  didn't  matter  that 
only  about  eight  people  saw  it.  It 
proved  to  critics  and  to  Holly- 
wood that  he  could  do  something 
other  than  smile  and  jot  things 
down  in  a  notepad.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  acting  career  he  "felt  a 
surge  of  pride.  I  saw  that  I  disap- 
peared. Who  I  am,  as  a  man,  as 
a  person,  completely  disappeared 
on  the  screen  through  this  charac- 
ter, and  I  couldn't  see  myself." 

Through  the  emotional  tumult 
and  vulnerability  of  channeling 
Pinero,  he  opened  himself  to  some- 
thing else:  true  love.  One  of  his  co- 
stars  was  Talisa  Soto,  with  whom 
he  had  been  acquainted  for  years, 
and  he  started  having  some  feelings. 
"We  were  at  the  same  time  having 
trouble  in  our  respective  relation- 
ships," says  Bratt.  "We  found  so- 
lace in  the  parallel  turmoil  of  our 
relationships."  Bratt  did  the  right 
thing  and  held  back,  waiting  until 
he  was  unattached  and  she  was  ir- 
revocably on  the  road  to  divorce,  and  then 
basically  pounced.  "Talisa's  not  the  kind  of 
woman  that  you  just  date.  If  she's  available, 
you  grab  her  and  hold  on." 

Most  movie-star  marriages  are  something 
not  to  get  too  attached  to,  but  Bratt 
and  Soto  actually  make  sense.  "There's  no 
mystery,  no  deception,"  Bratt  is  happy  to  an- 
nounce. It  doesn't  hurt  that  both  are  almost 
freakishly  gorgeous.  When  they  walk  into  a 
crowded  room  together  a  hush  falls  and  all 
heads  turn,  'it's  like  the  E.  F.  Hutton  com- 
mercials," says  Stephen  Gaghan.  Bratt 's  di- 
rector in  Abandon.  And  contrary  to  what  her 
rocking  body  would  suggest,  she's  a  tra- 


ditional girl;  like  Bratt,  she  is  devoted  to 
family.  For  their  sake  she  almost  didn't  do 
Pinero,  because  of  a  planned  nude  scene. 
"I  come  from  a  very  religious  family,  and  I 
knew  they  wouldn't  be  very  pleased,"  says 
Soto,  who  is  35  but  looks  22.  Soto  stuck  to 
her  guns,  and  the  director  revised  his  script. 
The  kitchen  in  the  Ashbury  Heights  town 
house  where  Bratt  and  Soto  live  is  plastered 
with  pictures  of  family  members  from  both 
sides.  Together,  the  two  dining-room  tables 
are  16  feet  long,  for  when  the  Soto-Bratt  fa- 
milia  gets  together.  As  for  Talisa's  effect  on 


BEFORE  TALISA  CAME  ALONG 

Bratt  with  his  old  flame  Julia  Roberts  at 

the  2001   Vanity  Fair  Oscar  party.  She  won 

an  Academy  Award  that  night  in 

the  category  of  best  actress  for  her 

role  in  Erin  Brockovich. 


Bratt,  "She  makes  me  fearless.  I'm  so  se- 
cure when  we're  together  ...  I  feel  ready  for 
anything.  I  feel  unshakable."  Ruminating  on 
his  time  with  Roberts,  Bratt  says,  "I  learned 
definitively  that  there's  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween what  you  want  and  what  you  need. . . . 
From  the  way  I'm  feeling  right  now,  I  look 
back  and  I  see  that  it  was  necessary  to  go 
through  whatever  it  was  that  I  did  to  clearly 
understand  and  ultimately  enjoy  the  heights 


of  this  love."  Soto  is  three  months  pre  ||  < 
her  belly  just  slightly  protruding  fro  f ' ' 
slim  frame.  They're  announcing  it  pi 
for  the  first  time  at  this  very  mome 
this  very  article. 

It  all  sounds  well  and  good,  but  1 1 
one  problem.  Bratt's  homecoming  i 
pening  just  as  he's  getting  what  Holl; 
likes  to  call  "heat."  He's  become 
not,  a  new  kind  of  sex  symbol,  for 
with  traditional  values  such  as  marri 
monogamy.  "He's  a  realfy  chivalrous  gi 
always  handles  himself  wi 
credible  dignity,"  says  Ga 
"[And  he  has]  leading-man 
and  a  physicality  I  associati 
people  like  Harrison  Fori 
thriller  about  the  disappearai 
a  student  from  an  Ivy  Leagi 
lege.  Abandon  is  Bratt's  first  si 
role  in  a  big-studio  movie.  Ii 
plays,  well,  a  detective,  but  a 
tive  conflicted  about  his  ii 
and  profession.  "It  was  refi 
to  be  able  to  play  someone 
some  level  I  was  familiar  w 
cop,  and  yet  do  it  in  a  way  th  b 
real,"  says  Bratt,  whom  Gagh; 
always  had  in  mind  for  tht 
"The  dialogue  that  Stephen 

was  very  honest There's  re 

baring  that  goes  on." 

The  film  opens  in  Septemh 
the  meantime  Bratt  will  hi 
Australia  to  take  on  his  next 
hide:  John  Dahl's  Flie  Gm 
about  a  1945  raid  on  a  Phil 
P.O.W.  camp  where  500 
soldiers  were  being  held.  "I'r 
chotomy,"  admits  Bratt.  "W 
espouse  the  need  to  be  here 
rested  and  be  with  my  famil 
that's  very  much  the  heartfelt 
I  also  recognize  the  side  of  n 
needs  to  be  on  the  move  a 
countering  different  creative 
I  thrive  on  that." 

Will  Bratt  join  the  ultra-ex 
pantheon  of  Hispanic  leading 
a  group  that  consists  basically  of  Beni 
Toro  and  Antonio  Banderas?  "Mort 
than  not,  it's  an  unspoken  bias,"  say 
of  the  difficulty  he  and  other  men  o 
encounter  in  Hollywood.  "No  one  c; 
right  say.  'We  can't  hire  him,  becau 


too  dark.'  But  if  we  are  really  to  be 
with  ourselves,  the  issue  of  racism 
country  hasn't  really  truly  been  dealt  \ 
exists  in  all  circles  and  it  exists  in  the 
wood  industry.  Thankfully,  that's  chai  * 
"Bro"  is  one  of  the  people  makin  ! 
change  happen.  It  should  be  no  suij 
see  him  do  for  Latino  actors  what  om  ' 
heroes,  J.Lo,  has  done  for  Latina  aci  * 
And,  after  all,  his  butt's  just  as  cute.  [  | 


inn 
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d  Shanley 


ued  from  page  149  alarming  is  how 
their  stories  resemble  one  another,  ac- 
l  to  their  ages  when  they  were  abused. 
■  allegedly  lured  the  youngest  chil- 
vith  games  such  as  strip  poker,  the 
:r  teens  with  the  pretext  of  examina- 
)f  their  penises  during  puberty,  the 
youths  with  an  invitation  to  use  his 
3  get  over  their  fears  of  homosexuali- 
i  apparently  was  a  master  of  manipu- 
lind  cunning. 

I  Arthur  Austin,  who  at  54  is  highly 
jent  and  an  eloquent  writer,  yet  he  is 
ibility  for  depression  and  anxiety.  Re- 
1  and  inexperienced  at  age  20,  Austin 
ieady  in  an  agitated  state  when  in  1968 
|ght  help  from  Father  Shanley.  The 
md  been  abruptly  transferred  the  year 
from  Stoneham  to  the  St.  Francis 
n  Braintree,  Massachusetts.  ( Shanley  's 
itains  a  letter  from  a  priest  in  Attle- 
i/Iassachusetts,  to  the  archdiocese  re- 
I  that  in  1966  the  priest  had  learned 
anley  had  taken  a  boy  to  a  cabin  near- 
masturbated  him.  The  file  also  con- 
strong  denial  from  Shanley.) 
is  Austin's  account:  He  went  to  Shan- 
iause  a  friend  had  told  him,  "He  is  so 
kith  young  people."  Austin  had  just 
;  first  homosexual  affair.  "I  thought, 
'  God,  I'm  gay— what  am  I  going  to 
e  had  stopped  eating  and  was  having 
attacks  and  crying  jags.  He  recalls 
ting:  "The  first  question  out  of  man- 
Shanley's  mouth  was  'How  big  is 
nis?  How  big  is  your  friend's  pe- 
Did  it  taste  good?'  Then  he  leaned 
desk  and  said,  'You  loved  it!'  I  was 
,  but  I  thought.  There  must  be  a  rea- 
;ause  he  is  a  priest." 
in  says  Shanley  declared  right  off  the 
au  are  gay— there  is  no  point  in  dis- 
anything  else."  Austin  was  shaken.  "I 
m  going  to  hell  for  the  rest  of  etemi- 
Father  Shanley  explained,  there  was 
So  he  made  the  famous  offer:  'Take 
clothes— let  me  look  at  you.'"  Austin 
and  Shanley  told  him,  "You  can  use 
y,  because  it's  better  for  you  to  come 
>r  this  than  giving  blow  jobs  in  alley- 
strangers."  As  Austin  points  out, 
the  range  of  choice— sex  with  Father 
dirty  filth  in  dark  alleys." 
next  day  Shanley  took  Austin  to  a 
B  owned  in  Milton,  Massachusetts. 
:st  had  frequently  taken  groups  of 
re  when  he  was  in  Stoneham— usu- 
more  boy  than  there  were  beds  so 
;  of  the  boys  would  have  to  sleep 
i.  "Then  he  raped  me,"  says  Austin. 
il  me  to  get  on  the  bed  and  without 
leiido  he  tried  anal  penetration,  and  I 
p-'ely  freaked  out.  But  he  penetrated 


me  digitally,  and  I  had  to  service  him  oral- 
ly: he  wouldn't  talk  to  me  during  that  time. 
After  it  was  over,  Shanley  said,  'You  can 
call  me  Paul  now.  You  don't  have  to  say  Fa- 
ther Shanley  anymore.'  That  was  my  re  raid." 

For  several  years  Austin  was  at  Shanley 's 
beck  and  call.  Shanley  often  took  him  to  the 
third  floor  of  his  clerical  residence,  where 
they  would  frequently  encounter  Jack  White, 
who,  Austin  says,  could  not  not  have  known 
what  was  going  on. 

One  night  up  at  the  unheated  cabin  in  sub- 
zero weather.  Austin  dared  to  refuse  Shanley 
sex.  Furious,  the  priest  got  in  his  car  and 
left.  When  he  returned  later,  Austin  was  sob- 
bing. "Come  into  bed  now"  was  all  Shanley 
said.  "I  ran  to  that  bed,  ripping  my  clothes 
off,  and  I  never  said  no  to  him  again  about 
anything,"  Austin  recounts.  "He  made  me  do 
things  that  night  that  would  make  you  gag." 

Paul  Shanley  was  born  in  the  working- 
class  section  of  Dorchester,  in  St.  Mark's 
Parish,  the  second-youngest  of  four  brothers. 
The  family  later  moved  to  a  public-housing 
apartment  overlooking  the  beach  in  South 
Boston.  Shanley 's  sister-in-law  Estelle  tells  me 
that  until  his  arrest  he  had  never  told  any  of 
them  that  he  was  gay. 

Shanley 's  father,  who  died  young,  owned 
a  pool  hall  and  bowling  alley,  where  Paul 
worked  as  a  pinboy.  According  to  Estelle 
Shanley,  Paul  was  singled  out  and  mentored 
by  the  pastor  of  St.  Mark's,  Father  Dunford. 
"The  priests  were  revered,  so  if  you  were 
getting  this  attention,  it  made  you  special 
and  the  family  special,"  she  says.  "In  those 
days  the  highest  honor  for  a  mother  was  to 
have  her  son  be  a  priest."  She  adds  that  Paul 
wrote  beautiful  letters  of  "encouragement, 
understanding,  and  prayer"  to  her  late  hus- 
band, his  baby  brother. 

Shanley 's  ordination  in  1960  came  at  a 
dramatic  historical  moment.  The  election 
that  year  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  a  Boston  Irish 
Catholic,  was  tremendously  empowering, 
and  much  of  Shanley 's  early  life  as  a  priest 
took  place  in  the  social  and  sexual  revolu- 
tion of  the  60s.  Vatican  II,  convened  by  Pope 
John  XXIII  from  1962  to  1965  to  reform 
the  church,  was  divided  between  reactionar- 
ies and  progressives.  One  hoped-for  result 
for  many  was  that  the  vow  requiring  priests 
to  be  celibate  would  be  eliminated;  when  it 
was  not,  20,000  U.S.  priests  soon  left  their 
orders,  many  of  them  to  marry,  and  the 
church  has  never  recovered. 

Shanley 's  training  as  a  priest  at  St.  John's 
Seminary  in  Brighton,  Massachusetts,  which 
has  been  called  the  West  Point  of  seminaries, 
was  strict  and  uncompromising.  One  former 
seminarian  there  says  wryly,  "They  dressed 
us  like  girls,  they  treated  us  like  boys,  they 
called  us  father."  Contact  with  women  was 
strictly  forbidden,  and  the  most  serious  offense 
was  to  be  caught  in  someone  else's  room. 


Seminarians  were  taught  no  skills  for  cop- 
ing with  celibate  life,  and  the  single  course 
given  on  sex  had  both  its  text  and  notes  en- 
tirely in  Latin.  Cardinal  Cushing,  the  hard- 
drinking,  crusty,  and  colorful  local  cardinal 
then,  once  led  a  retreat  that  Notre  Dame 
theologian  Richard  McBrien,  who  was  two 
years  behind  Shanley  in  the  seminary,  has 
never  forgotten.  Cushing  told  them,  "Men,  if 
you're  going  to  do  it,  do  it  with  a  woman— 
don't  do  it  with  another  man.  And  if  you  get 
her  pregnant,  come  to  me— I'll  take  care  of 
it."  McBrien  thinks  most  seminarians  were 
basically  clueless  about  homosexual  activity. 
"We  only  noticed  the  gays  who  were  more 
overtly  feminine,"  he  says.  "We  knew  them 
as  'the  girls.'"  To  McBrien  there  was  no  hint 
that  Shanley's  class  would  produce  five 
priests  who  would  be  accused  of  sexual  mis- 
conduct. (The  class  of  '62  produced  four 
more,  and  the  class  of  '63  an  additional  six.) 

Shanley  was  strong,  bright,  charismatic, 
never  afraid  to  challenge  authority,  and 
many  of  his  young  fellow  priests  cheered 
him  on.  He  always  focused  on  youth— first 
suburban  kids,  then  juvenile  delinquents, 
runaways,  and  hippies— and  people  were 
in  awe  at  his  ability  to  reach  them.  "He  was 
like  a  hero  to  us  radical  kids,"  says  Patty 
McAndrews,  47.  "He  had  long  hair,  dressed 
in  jeans— for  a  priest,  that  was  cool  for  a 
15-year-old." 

Marie  Brown  says  her  social-activist  par- 
ents in  Stoneham  were  enthralled  by  the 
young  priest,  who  told  them  he  was  gay  and 
it  wasn't  a  sin.  She  recalls,  "He  had  a  big 
following.  People  felt  like  he  was  God,  not 
an  agent  of  God."  Sister  Barbara  Whelan, 
who  met  Shanley  in  the  late  60s,  credits  him 
with  inspiring  her  and  two  other  young  nuns 
to  take  up  the  vocation  of  ministering  to 
alienated  and  abused  youth  and  with  cre- 
ating Bridge  over  Troubled  Waters,  the  suc- 
cessful resource  agency  for  disturbed  ado- 
lescents in  central  Boston.  "He  introduced 
us  to  the  street,"  she  says.  "I  would  say,  in 
the  60s,  Paul  was  it  out  there." 

Boston  was  a  magnet  for  runaways,  and 
Shanley  quickly  cast  himself  as  hero- 
protector  to  wary  street  kids  who  did  not 
trust  authority.  At  a  time  when  battle  lines 
were  being  drawn  throughout  the  country 
regarding  civil  rights,  the  Vietnam  War, 
and  drugs,  the  need  for  spiritual  guidance 
among  the  disaffected  was  obvious.  Father 
Paul  boldly  stepped  in  to  fill  the  breach. 

Shanley  was  not  shy  about  promoting 
himself.  He  once  invited  Cardinal  Cushing 
to  have  Thanksgiving  with  the  street  kids, 
and  Cushing  was  so  impressed  that  he  re- 
portedly said  if  he  were  a  young  priest  he'd 
be  doing  the  same  thing.  Many  traditional 
priests,  however,  found  Shanley  distasteful 
and  self-aggrandizing.  "Essentially  what  Shan- 
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ley  did.*'  says  lawyer  Carmen  Durso,  who  has 
handled  several  civil  cases  brought  by  Shan- 
ley  accusers,  "was  to  go  out  and  create  his 
own  pool  of  victims  in  such  a  way  he  wouldn't 
have  to  worry  about  parents'  catching  on  to 
what  he  was  doing.  He  sets  up  this  ministry 
with  access  to  screwed-up  kids  no  one  cares 
about  and  access  to  kids  who  thought  they 
were  gay.  When  they  thought  there  was  no 
one  else  to  talk  to,  he  was  there.  It  must  have 
been  pedophile  paradise." 

Some  apparently  figured  Father  Shanley 
out  fast.  One  13-year-old  runaway  says  he 
realized  immediately  that  Shanley  was  offer- 
ing a  hot  meal  and  a  bed  for  the  night  in  ex- 
change for  sex.  "He  forced  himself  on  me  and 
anally  raped  me,  but  I  wasn't  going  to  cry.  If 
I  wanted  to  be  fed  for  a  few  days  and  stay 
warm,  that's  what  I'd  have  to  tolerate." 

Mike  Ware  at  14  had  already  run  away  a 
number  of  times  and  had  just  come  off  the 
street  when,  he  says,  he  "read  about  this  won- 
derful priest."  Shanley  took  him  to  his  elderly 
secretary's  house  for  Sunday  supper.  While 
she  cooked  downstairs.  Ware  says,  the  evening 
"turned  into  a  nightmare  upstairs.  I  blacked 
it  out.  It  didn't  get  to  the  point  of  rape— I  was 
too  street-smart  to  let  it  go  further."  Ware,  an 
artist,  later  turned  his  feelings  into  a  searing 
three-dimensional  work.  Inside  a  black  box 
are  a  rosary  crucifix  and  a  pair  of  small  white 
briefs  smeared  with  a  glue-like  stain.  Wood- 
en baby  blocks  spell  out  fck  you.  On  the 
back  is  Ware's  first-Communion  picture. 
and  the  box  is  addressed  to  Paul  Shanley. 

Some  boys  Shanley  allegedly  raped  came 
from  stable  homes.  One  boy  saw  Shanley 
because  his  mother  urged  him  to.  They  had 
just  moved  to  Stoneham,  and  the  adolescent 
was  having  a  hard  time  fitting  into  a  ninth- 
grade  class  of  strangers.  Shanley  met  him  at 
the  rectory.  "Have  you  ever  seen  the  second 
floor  of  a  rectory  before?"  he  reportedly 
asked,  and  things  escalated  from  there: 
"Would  this  arouse  you?  Would  that?"  The 
accuser  says,  "I'm  a  heterosexual,  and  I  found 
things  like  kissing  him  on  the  mouth  pret- 
ty disgusting." 

Week  after  week,  according  to  the  accuser, 
Shanley  told  the  parents  how  "special  and 
unique"  he  found  their  son  and  urged  them 
to  bring  him  over.  Often  one  or  two  other 
priests  were  present  at  the  rectory,  and  the 
accuser  is  convinced  they  knew  what  was 
going  on.  (One  is  now  in  jail  for  molesting 
children.)  "Shanley  would  sodomize  me,  and 
when  I  cried  out  in  pain  he'd  get  a  pillow 
to  muffle  my  sounds.  It's  a  rape,  and  your 
15-year-old  body  is  not  designed  to  take  an 
object  into  it  like  that.  There's  the  aroma  of 
feces-  it's  disgusting.  'Stop  being  so  rigid," 
he'd  say.  He  was  very  forceful." 


According  to  the  accuser.  Shanley  would 
constantly  invoke  God's  name:  "God  under- 
stands the  difficulties  of  boys  your  age.  He 
wants  us  to  open  up  to  him,  accept  him  into 
our  life.  Your  coming  before  me  right  now  is 
a  sign  of  this."  Facedown  on  the  bed,  the 
boy  would  totally  detach  himself.  "I  used  to 
fix  my  stare  on  the  crucifix.  I  really  left  my- 
self." Since  he  had  had  no  previous  sexual 
experience,  the  weight  of  the  way  Shanley 
talked  to  him.  he  says,  "psychologically  broke 
me  down.  I  was  terrified  of  him,  of  his  pow- 
er. I  was  terrified  of  God.  I  thought  he  was 
God."  After  a  year,  the  boy  stopped  going 
to  see  the  priest.  "If  I  wanted  to  write  a  hor- 
ror movie  about  how  to  impair  someone  for 
life.  I  couldn't  do  better  than  to  marry  faith 
and  sex  abuse,"  says  Diane  Nealon,  who 
works  with  Roderick  MacLeish  Jr.,  a  lawyer 
representing  Shanley 's  accusers.  "Because  you 
take  away  childhood,  faith,  and  innocence— 
you  take  it  all."' 

When  a  major  article  about  Shanley  by 
Sacha  Pfeiffer  appeared  in  The  Boston  Globe 
on  January  31  of  this  year,  the  accuser  says, 
"I  thought  it  was  a  sign  from  Heaven."  He 
tried  to  report  the  matter  to  the  Boston  Arch- 
diocese, but  it  took  a  month  and  more  than 
a  dozen  phone  calls  before  he  got  an  appoint- 
ment. "I  went  in  there  and  stated  the  facts. 
They  were  spellbound. . . .  The  nun  taking  it 
down  kept  shaking  her  head— 'You  poor 
child.' "  He  remembers  she  said  of  Shanley, 
'"He  was  well  liked  in  the  community.'  I  had 
to  remind  her  of  the  criminality  of  these  acts." 

By  1970.  Shanley  had  pretty  much  left 
the  street  in  order  to  start  a  communal 
country  retreat  in  Vermont  called  Rivendell 
for  people  burned  out  from  working  on  the 
street.  Some  of  his  accusers  have  reported 
that  they  were  abused  in  the  farmhouse  there 
and  were  invited  to  participate  in  orgies  in- 
side a  big  tepee. 

To  the  outside  world,  with  which  he  com- 
municated via  an  in-your-face  newsletter  that 
brought  the  gutter  home  to  readers,  Shanley 
cast  himself  as  a  martyr  in  bulletins  such  as 
this:  "'Father  Shanley  is  controversial:'  In- 
deed! Precisely  for  this  did  they  crucify 
Christ."  In  fact,  his  archdiocesan  file  con- 
tains nearly  200  pages  of  such  histrionics  on 
drugs  and  homosexuality,  full  of  complaints 
and  boasts.  Of  a  runaway  girl  he  found  on 
Boston  Common  who  didn't  want  to  go  to  a 
shelter,  where  she  would  be  required  to  call 
her  parents,  he  writes,  "Do  I  leave  her  there 
to  be  balled  by  a  dirty  old  man  on  the  Com- 
mon, or  take  her  there  to  be  balled  by  a  dirty 
young  man?  I  sometimes  choose  the  latter. 
Imagine?  Much  of  my  life  these  last  few 
years  has  been  choosing  not  twixt  good  and 
evil  but  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  My  God,  I've 
even  taught  kids  how  to  shoot  up  properly!" 

Since  all  these  writings  come  straight  out 
of  his  file,  it's  clear  that  the  archdiocese  knew 
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where  Shanley  was  coming  from.  He 
most  of  the  70s  traveling  the  country 
pervised,  speaking  out  on  sex  educatic 
the  burgeoning  gay-rights  movemenii  i 
making  statements  about  sex  betweei 
and  boys  that  prompted  people  to  cor 
to  the  archdiocese.  Much  of  that  time  1 
living  in  an  apartment  with  Dale  L; 
whom  Arthur  Austin  remembers  meeh  • 
1972  and  describes  as  "very  small  ant 
pretty"— obsessed  with  Judy  Garlaiw  : 
Liza  Minnelli.  For  gay  activist  and  writ;  § 
an  McNaught.  Shanley 's  support  at  tha 
was  crucial:  "I  know  that  the  good* 
many  people  feel  I  do  has  been  heavi  :» 
fluenced  by  my  association  with  him.' 

in 

All  during  the  70s.  as  Shanley  bu 
outspoken,  radical  image,  his  ant1 
baiting  the  Establishment,  condemnin 
ents,  and  going  to  the  press  frequentl 
barrassed  the  new  Archbishop  of  Bi 
Cardinal  Humberto  Medeiros,  Cushing* 
cessor,  a  holy  man  but  a  timid  adminis 
whom  one  priest  called  "the  advance 
for  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Sorrow."  Ai 
ing  to  Arthur  Austin.  Shanley  used  to 
him  and  Dale  Lagace  by  acting  out  li 
sions  with  the  archbishop,  undoing  h 
man  collar  (which  he  rarely  wore  othei 
and  saying  dramatically.  "If  I  don't  km 
confidence.  Your  Eminence,  I  will  su: 
my  priestly  duties."  Then  he  would  imp 
ate  Medeiros  saying,  "Oh,  no,  no." 

According  to  his  file  documents,  in 
Shanley  sent  Medeiros  a  five-and-a-hal 
letter  in  response  to  one  in  which  the  ca 
stated,  "It  pained  me  recently  to  learn  o 
criticism  of  the  Bishops'  statement  on 
istry  to  homosexuals."  Shanley  had  ni 
into  one  passage  in  particular:  "Whil 
oners  frequently  submit  to  homosexui 
under  terror,  they  are  not  entirely  inculp 
Shanley  thundered,  "I  deal  frequentl) 
gay  prisoners  who  have  been  raped  by 
of  heterosexual  men  in  prison  and  | 
ashamed  to  see  such  a  statement  in  pr 
this  makes  me  disloyal  or  disobedient 
haps  it  could  be  excused  by  my  emoi 
proximity  to  raped  14  year  olds." 

In  1977  a  woman  in  Rochester,  New  1 1 
wrote  to  Cardinal  Medeiros  complainin. 
Shanley  had  given  a  talk  there  on  homi 
ality  and  pedophilia  and  had  espouse  - 
belief  that  the  child  was  the  seducer  an  I 
not  harmed  by  the  relationship,  and  th 
child  was  traumatized  only  when  the  i 
intervened  to  question  him.  Her  lette  s 
answered  by  Auxiliary  Bishop  Thorn 
Daily,  now  Archbishop  of  Brooklyn 
simply  said  that  Shanley  was  responsib  I 
his  own  beliefs  in  these  matters. 

Shanley  probably  pushed  the  envelop 
thest  by  attending  a  daylong,  invitatior 
conference  in  December  1978.  descril 
a  February  1979  article  in  the  Boston 
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Gaysweek  as  "the  first  ever  semi- 
gathering  in  North  America  of  men 
e  involved  in  relationships  with  male 
Iters."  Shanley  was  cited  in  the  article 
ing  related  the  damage  done  by  one 
parents,  who  had  turned  in  the  lover 
•  young  son,  with  the  result  that  the 
as  put  in  jail.  "And  there  began  the 
c  demise  of  that  kid."  Shanley 
:nted.  He  concluded.  "We  have  our 
dons  upside  down  if  we  are  truly 
ped  with  boys— the  'cure'  does  far 
lamage."  Right  after  the  conference. 
I  and  two  teenagers  (the  paper  does 
j;  names)  caucused  and  founded  the 
(American  Man  Boy  Love  Associa- 
iambla).  One  of  Shanley *s  accusers 
'.  that  Shanley  had  shown  him  pic- 
'  very  young  nude  boys,  "some  with 
enises." 

never  Cardinal  Medeiros  tried  to  rein 
■  in.  he  would  respond  with  imperti- 
ters  containing  veiled  threats  about 
)  the  press.  In  1979.  it  appears,  Me- 
iiad  finally  had  enough.  In  the  Shan- 
is  a  rough  draft  of  a  letter  that  may 
not  have  been  sent,  criticizing  "this 
t  focus  on  yourself1'  and  removing 
from  his  ministry,  which  Medeiros 
5  "contributed  significantly"  to  peo- 
infusion  "on  the  issue  of  homosex- 
IThe  cardinal  continues: 

nanged  the  assignments  of  many  priests 
i  years  but  this  is  the  first  time  that  a 
as  gone  immediately  to  the  press  and 

reaction  by  you  as  well  as  your  com- 
n  the  airwaves  and  your  recent  letter 
n  added  clarity  and  insight  to  me  con- 
you  and  things  I  did  not  wish  to  be- 
Dut  you. ...  I  reject  completely  your 
an  that  I  am  inflicting  punishment  on 
xuals  and  their  families.  In  fact,  if  I 
:  to  leave  you  in  this  work  that  is  the 
image  I  could  inflict  on  them  in  the 
.  I  shall  pass  over  in  amazed  but  laugh- 
ice  the  threats  you  invoke  against  me 
ing  further  public  pronouncements— 
about  our  Seminary. 

:ardinal  ends  by  urging  Shanley  to 

of  the  limelight  and  involved  in  the 

/  everyday  work  of  a  priest." 

icn.  even  the  Vatican  had  become 

»f  Father  Paul  Shanley.  Cardinal 

Seper  of  the  Sacred  Congregation 

Doctrine  of  the  Faith  in  Rome  wrote 

iros  regarding  now  purportedly  lost 

anley  had  made  entitled  "Changing 

In  Sexuality,"  in  which  he  disagreed 

chrch  doctrine  that  being  homosexu- 

n  sinful  but  that  homosexual  acts  are. 

Bven-and-a-half-page  reply,  Medeiros 

h  has  transferred  Shanley  to  "a  regu- 

■h  assignment"  and  told  him  that  he 

n<  to  work  with  homosexuals.  Shanley, 

Raring  this,  he  continues,  "went  to 

m"  casting  himself  as  a  champion  of 


downtrodden  gays.  Medeiros  concludes,  "It 
is  on  this  subject  of  homosexual  acts  that 
Father  Shanley  presents  confusing  and  dis- 
torted teaching.  I  believe  that  Father  Shan- 
ley is  a  troubled  priest  and  I  have  tried  to 
be  understanding  and  patient  with  him." 

Thus  Shanley  constructed  a  perfect  foil: 
the  church's  "backwardness  and  rigidity" 
regarding  homosexuality.  Medeiros  even  men- 
tions in  his  letter  how  widespread  homosex- 
uality is  in  American  seminaries.  Would  the 
church  dare  attack  anyone  so  willing  to  go 
public  and  confront  the  hierarchy  itself? 

When  I  met  John  Harris,  he  was  wield- 
ing a  picket  sign  that  read,  god  is 
truth,  not  lies,  and  protesting  the  Boston 
Archdiocese's  policy  of  shuffling  priests  such 
as  Paul  Shanley  from  parish  to  parish  after 
allegations  of  sexual  abuse  had  been  lodged 
against  them.  Harris  was  stationed  outside  the 
lush.  60-acre  site  of  the  archdiocesan  head- 
quarters and  St.  John's  Seminary  in  Brighton, 
where  Shanley  was  ordained.  Harris  is  on 
permanent  disability  and  has  undergone 
shock  treatments.  When  he  met  Shanley  in 
1979,  he  was  a  21-year-old  virgin,  struggling 
with  whether  he  was  gay,  and  very  tense.  Har- 
ris says  Shaniey  suggested  a  massage,  pulled 
down  Harris's  pants,  and  anally  raped  him. 
"I  thought  I  had  to  go  along  with  it  not  to 
disappoint  him,"  says  Harris.  "I  asked  him 
to  stop  and  he  told  me  he  was  almost  done." 
Confused  and  embarrassed,  Harris  says,  "I 
went  back  in  the  closet."  Two  weeks  later, 
however,  he  called  Shanley  again,  and  claims 
Shanley  took  him  to  two  gay  bars  and  a  gay 
porn  theater  where  couples  had  furtive  sex 
behind  the  screen.  Harris  says  that,  when  he 
tried  to  leave,  Shanley  told  him,  "I  know  your 
type.  You  want  the  suburban  house  with  the 
white  picket  fence."  That  was  the  last  time 
they  saw  each  other.  "I  felt  ashamed.  He  sev- 
ered my  spirituality.  I  decided  to  go  to  gay 
bars  and  got  into  booze." 

In  January  1979,  Shanley  was  sent  to  the 
quiet  little  parish  of  St.  Jean  l'Evangeliste 
(St.  Jean's)  in  Newton,  Massachusetts.  The 
transfer  was  clearly  intended  to  silence  him. 
"Shanley  went  from  one  extreme  to  the  oth- 
er," says  Father  Gerard  Barry,  the  retired 
pastor  of  St.  Bernard's,  a  parish  near  St. 
Jean's.  "He  became  very  conservative  in  that 
he  ran  a  parish  in  a  traditional  way."  Many 
St.  Jean's  parishioners  remain  devoted  to  Fa- 
ther Paul.  Anne  Marie  Rousseau,  now  a  min- 
ister in  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  came 
out  to  Shanley  as  a  lesbian  in  confession. 
"He  told  me  to  stand  up,  and  hugged  me 
and  told  me  that  God  loved  me."  Rousseau 
argued  with  Shanley,  however,  over  Jack 
White's  openly  living  with  a  gay  roommate, 
"a  black  queen  who  painted  his  toenails." 
Shanley,  who  Rousseau  says  had  a  short 
temper  and  "that  priestly-entitlement  thing 


going  on,"  blithely  told  her  that  "many  priests 
never  keep  their  vows  of  celibacy,"  but  he 
did  not  disclose  anything  about  himself. 
Dale  Lagace,  she  says,  was  around  frequent- 
ly and  was  allowed  to  go  upstairs  in  the  rec- 
tory when  no  one  else  was.  (Lagace  did  not 
respond  to  attempts  to  contact  him.) 

Rousseau  taught  both  Greg  Ford's  and 
Paul  Busa's  first-Communion  classes,  and 
she  does  not  remember  Shanley 's  pulling  the 
boys  out  in  order  to  molest  them.  Neither 
does  Verona  Mazzei,  mother  of  Busa's  fian- 
cee, who  was  head  of  all  catechism  classes. 
According  to  the  local  newspaper,  the  New- 
ton Tab,  however,  others  do  remember  Shan- 
ley taking  Greg  out  of  class  to  punish  him. 

Shanley  made  every  effort  to  charm  his 
new  parish,  and  he  succeeded  mightily,  with 
one  notable  exception:  Jacqueline  Gauvreau, 
the  confrontational  daughter  of  his  executive 
housekeeper.  In  the  early  80s,  Gauvreau 
angrily  called  Shanley  after  hearing  from  a 
15-year-old  boy  she  had  sent  to  him  for  coun- 
seling. The  boy  reported  that  Shanley  had 
told  him  it  was  all  right  to  have  sex  with  men 
or  women  and  had  groped  him  in  his  car. 
The  boy  said  he  had  jumped  out,  and  Shan- 
ley had  not  even  bothered  to  go  after  him. 
Gauvreau  claims  Shanley  said,  "So  what? 
Prove  it!" 

She  became  the  priest's  sworn  enemy; 
Shanley  considered  getting  a  restraining  or- 
der to  keep  her  from  phoning  him.  Gauvreau 
called  the  Boston  Archdiocese  about  him, 
but  never  got  through  to  anyone  of  conse- 
quence. She  became  such  a  nuisance  that 
a  document  in  the  Shanley  file  suggests, 
"Leave  her  hanging  until  she  hopefully  gets 
discouraged." 

In  1984  the  ecclesiastically  conservative 
but  fiercely  ambitious  Harvard  gradu- 
ate Bernard  Law  replaced  Medeiros  as 
Archbishop  of  Boston,  and  the  following 
year  Paul  Shanley  was  promoted  to  pastor 
of  St.  Jean's.  One  of  Shanley 's  first  acts  was 
to  remove  parish  offices  from  the  rectory, 
telling  people  he  did  not  care  to  live  and 
work  in  the  same  space.  He  also  had  his  liv- 
ing quarters  expensively  redecorated. 

One  day,  after  singing  in  the  choir  for  a 
televised  Mass  celebrated  by  Cardinal  Law, 
Gauvreau  approached  Law  to  tell  him  that 
Shanley  was  a  child-molester.  She  claims  Law 
said  that  he  would  look  into  it,  but  nothing 
ever  happened,  and  in  a  recent  deposition 
Cardinal  Law  says  he  does  not  recall  meet- 
ing her.  There  is  a  photograph  of  them  togeth- 
er, however,  and  two  of  Gauvreau's  friends 
say  she  told  them  right  away  about  the  boy's 
allegations.  "This  has  been  Jackie's  concern 
for  years,"  Betty  Morrissey  O'Brien  tells  me. 
"Nobody  would  listen  to  her." 

Gauvreau  says  she  approached  Law  a 
second  time.  "What  do  you  intend  to  do 
about  Father  Shanley?"  she  asked.  She 
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claims  Law  said,  "That  is  why  I  have  my 
bishops."  He  told  her  to  call  Bishop  Mul- 
cahy  in  Lynn,  Massachusetts.  Mulcahy's 
notes  of  her  accusations  appear  in  the  file, 
but  no  action  was  taken. 

Today.  Law  admits  to  having  seen  a  1985 
letter  from  another  woman,  Wilma  Higgs, 
complaining  that  she  had  heard  Shanley,  in 
a  speech  in  Rochester,  make  references  to 
children  seducing  adults.  A  response  went 
out  from  the  Reverend  John  B.  McCormack. 
secretary  for  ministerial  personnel,  another 
1960  seminary  classmate  of  Shanley 's.  who 
would  become  his  protector.  A  handwritten 
note  of  his  at  the  bottom  of  Higgs's  letter 
says,  "Saw  Paul—he  feels  she  basically  mis- 
understood him." 

In  the  early  80s.  Shanley  allegedly  began 
molesting  much  younger  children,  though 
he  vehemently  denies  the  charges.  Paul  Busa. 
now  24.  filed  the  first  criminal  complaint 
against  Shanley,  as  well  as  a  civil  lawsuit,  in 
which  he  claims  that,  beginning  in  1983, 
when  he  was  six,  he  was  taken  out  of  cate- 
chism classes  in  St.  Jean's  church  by  Shan- 
ley and  molested  for  six  years.  The  Boston 
Globe  article  about  Shanley  that  ran  on 
January  31  triggered  Busa's  memory,  he 
says,  and  he  is  now  under  a  psychiatrist's 
care.  In  June,  Shanley  was  indicted  on  10 
counts  o\~  child  rape  and  6  of  indecent  as- 
sault and  battery  involving  Busa  and  three 
other  boys  at  St.  Jean's  in  the  1980s. 

The  life  of  one  Greg  Ford.  24.  was  also 
transformed  by  the  Globe's  expose.  For  11 
years  Ford  and  his  family  had  endured  a  liv- 
ing hell.  His  father.  Rodney  Ford,  a  police 
officer,  says  it  began  when  Greg  was  13.  "He 
came  downstairs  from  his  room  and  his  face 
was  bleeding,  and  he  had  pierced  his  ear. 
but  I  looked  into  his  eyes  and  I  saw  my  son 
wasn't  there.  It  was  just  a  hollow,  sickening 
look —  The  next  morning  we  Jook  him  to  a 
psychiatrist.  They  deemed  he  wasn't  safe." 

Of  all  the  accusers  I  have  spoken  to.  Ford 
has  suffered  the  most  severe  damage.  His 
parents  explain  that  one  part  of  his  brain 
blocked  out  his  rape  memories,  but  at  times 
they  would  begin  to  surface  and  another  part 
of  the  brain  would  react  violently  to  push 
them  back  down.  The  day  his  aunt  brought 
the  Globe's  article  for  his  parents  to  read,  Rod- 
ney Ford  sa\s.  "I  knew  in  my  gut  I  had  the 

missing  piece  of  a  puzzle I  showed  Greg 

the  article  . . .  and  said.  'Do  you  remember 
this  person?'  It  was  a  couple  of  pictures  of 
Shanley.  He  looked  at  them  and  went.  'No.'" 
Then  Greg's  mother  got  the  photo  album 
with  pictures  of  Shanley  giving  Greg  his  first 
Communion.  "He  looked  at  the  picture,  put 
it  down  on  the  table,  got  up.  and  instanta- 
neously collapsed  to  the  floor  crying,"  says 


Rodney  Ford.  "I  literally  had  to  pick  him  up, 
and  we  held  each  other  and  hugged  for  20 
minutes,  crying." 

Greg,  like  Paul  Busa.  was  allegedly  raped 
repeatedly  by  Shanley  for  six  years.  "The 
same  M.O..  the  same  pattern— torturing  the 
kids  physically  as  well  as  mentally,"  says 
Rodney  Ford.  "'If  you  ever  say  anything, 
I'll  hurt  your  family,  and  no  one  will  ever 
believe  you.'  At  six  years  old  that's  a  very 
impressionable  thing  on  a  kid's  mind,  never 
mind  physically  abusing  him.  He  just  ulti- 
mately destroyed  my  son's  life." 

When  he  was  no  more  than  seven  or  eight 
years  old.  Greg  began  to  mutilate  himself 
and  light  fires.  By  the  time  he  was  in  the 
seventh  grade,  teachers  were  telling  his 
parents  that  his  writings  were  violent  and 
bizarre.  The  Fords  are  a  close-knit,  loving 
family,  but  the  counselors  who  saw  Greg 
said  he  was  exhibiting  classic  signs  of  sex 
abuse,  which  naturally  put  the  parents  under 
suspicion.  Today  they  even  admit  to  having 
wondered  about  each  other  at  times.  "It 
was  after  Shanley  left  in  the  early  90s  that 
my  son  had  a  complete  breakdown,"  says 
Rodney  Ford.  "He  was  in  and  out  of  17  in- 
stitutions and  halfway  houses."  He  tried  to 
commit  suicide  twice.  "Greg  tried  to  jump 
through  a  seven-foot  window,"  his  father 
says.  "He  severed  all  the  tendons  in  his 
hand."  In  the  second  suicide  attempt,  says 
Rodney  Ford,  "he  came  at  me  with  two 
knives  in  the  backyard.  He  wanted  the  po- 
lice to  respond  and  see  that  he  was  holding 
a  knife  at  me  and  shoot  him  so  he  wouldn't 
have  to  go  on." 

"You  just  didn't  want  to  live  anymore?." 
I  ask  Greg  Ford.  "For  how  long?" 

"A  long  time."  he  answers. 

Throughout  his  long  career,  Shanley  had 
cast  himself  in  the  role  of  a  crusader  bat- 
tling tired  old  dogma.  As  a  routine  condi- 
tion of  becoming  pastor  of  St.  Jean's,  he  was 
supposed  to  sign  an  oath  to  uphold  the 
teachings  of  the  church.  This,  he  said,  "in 
conscience"  he  could  not  do.  With  equal 
amounts  of  grandstanding  over  his  firm  re- 
solve and  self-pity  for  his  "precarious"  health, 
he  tendered  his  resignation  to  Cardinal  Law 
in  November  1989.  and  in  the  same  letter 
stipulated  how  much  money  he  wanted  on 
"sick  leave"    $1,690  a  month  plus  airfare. 

Unbeknownst  to  the  archdiocese,  Shanley 
had  bought  the  property  in  Palm  Springs 
with  Jack  White  in  1988.  "If  you  would  pre- 
fer I  get  a  job.  I  will  although  it  would  seem 
counterproductive  to  the  healing  process."  he 
said  in  his  letter.  He  also  asked  for  a  letter 
certifying  him  as  a  "priest  in  good  stand- 
ing," which  he  got:  "I  can  assure  you  that 
Father  Shanley  has  no  problem  that  would 
be  of  concern  to  your  diocese,"  wrote  Robert 
Banks,  vicar  for  administration,  now  Bishop 
of  Green  Bay.  Wsconsin,  in  January  1990  to 


Shanley 's  new  diocese  in  San  Bern; : 
California.  Shanley  also  signed  an  al  j 
for  the  San  Bernardino  Diocese  stati: 
his  record  was  clean.  In  accepting  hi 
nation,  Cardinal  Law  thanked  him  lor 
years  "you  have  been  in  the  servio 
...  an  impressive  record. . . .  The  liv 
hearts  of  many  people  have  been  tc  I  •»■ 
by  your  sharing  of  the  Lord's  Spirit. }    11* 
truly  appreciated." 

Shanley  must  have  felt  relieved*  eh  D 
though  "sick  leave"  was  sometime: ;  ■ 
phemism  for  sexual  deviance.  Despite 
tent  rumors— several  members  of  the  1 
OToole's  family  say  they  phoned  anc 
the  archdiocese  in  1988  accusing  S 
of  being  a  child-molester— Paul  S'i  e»ii 
was  starting  over,  thinking  happily,  ( 
nia,  here  I  come. 

,n 

But  Father  Shanley  did  not  go  t< i 
nia  quietly.  Roderick  MacLeish . 
Robert  Sherman,  lawyers  for  his  allege     - 
tims  who  have  also  dealt  with  a  num   .  ; 
other  priests  accused  of  pedophilia,  s 
Shanley  stands  out  because  of  his  ab 
manipulate.  "He's  a  con  man  with  a  ojfej.m 
says  Sherman.  "I  think  in  many  respe< 
you  come  away  with  the  impression  tli  &A 
church  just  didn't  know  how  to  hand 
at  all,  that  he  controlled  them  as  oppi 
they  controlled  him." 

Shanley 's  file  paints  a  picture  ol 
manding  drama  queen,  a  querulous 
tor.  During  his  first  year  in  Palm  Sprii<     >. 
told  his  genial  superior  in  the  Boston  >   !j  k 
chy,  his  old  seminary  chum  Father  IV 
mack,  now  Bishop  of  Manchester!? 
Hampshire,  and  until  recently  the  c 
the  U.S.  Bishops'  Committee  on  !  a 
Abuse,  that  he  needed  more  money  ir  I 
to  have  his  allergies  treated.  When  th< 
diocese  balked  at  paying  for  allergy  t-. 
he  wrote  back,  "My  apprehension  li. 
exacerbated  my  condition  and  I  find  t 
too  ill  to  work."  In  May  1990,  when  i 
owed  a  check  by  the  archdiocese,  he  I 
an  overt  threat:  "The  media  have  fou 
and  again  pressure  me  for  a  story. ...  I 
have  to  explain  to  any  parishioners  wl  * 
happened  and  that  would  precipiu  & 
media  whirlwind.  I  think  the  best  for  <  < 
cerned  is  medical  retirement." 

When  Shanley 's  sick  leave  was  up 
end  of  1990,  McCormack  wrote  to  G 
Law's  assistant,  "If  he  came  back,  I  > 
know  what  we  would  do  with  him.'" 
ley  got  12  more  months  of  sick  leave 

In  1991.  McCormack  visited  Shai  i 
Palm  Springs.  Shanley  lived  mostly  at  t  » 
bana  Club,  the  gay  motel  he  co-owne  * 
Jack  White.  "What  do  you  think  of  * 
staying  overnight  at  your  rectory?."  N  ' 
mack  asked.  According  to  Father  Lai  I 
Grajek,  pastor  of  St.  Anne's  in  San  I 
dino  at  the  time,  Shanley  performe 
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Iiy-evening  and  early  Sunday-morning 
I  every  other  week;  he  almost  never 
tt  the  rectory,  and  McCormack  did  not 
Ire,  but  he  clearly  visited  Palm  Springs. 
Ich  1991,  Shanley  wrote  him,  "Thank 
I  your  kindness  during  your  brief  visit 
Ivild  west."  McCormack  went  to  bat 
I  again  with  Law  and  got  him  more 
I  While  Shanley  shilled  for  additional 
■:  money,  he  was  renting  a  beachfront 
s  vith  Dale  Lagace  in  a  tony  part  of 

ECO. 

k(  [he  next  year,  Shanley  continued  to 
■  in  about  his  health  and  his  heavy 
ltd  of  "baptisms,  youth  retreats,  [and] 
i! :  services."  Father  Grajek  says,  "That 
[bright  lie— he  was  only  a  weekender." 
■hiring  this  period  that  Shanley  was 
>ji  x  involved  with  Kevin  English, 
jder  to  help  Shanley  acquire  perma- 
Isability  status,  McCormack  asked 
It  provide  a  letter  from  his  doctor. 
I  's  response,  including  a  diagnosis  of 
=c  c  anxiety  neurosis,"  was  question- 
Jpugh  to  be  vetted  by  Dr.  Edwin  H. 
I  of  Harvard  Medical  School,  who 
Ited  a  number  of  clerical  sexual  mo- 
IPointing  out  that  "anxiety  neurosis" 
I  credible  pathological  definition,  the 
■old  McCormack  that  it  was  "not  un- 
lask  outright  whether  his  avoidance 
I  is  voluntary.  Palm  Springs  is  not  or- 
r  associated  with  a  life  of  hardship." 
I  wondered  whether  Shanley  ought 
■iamined,  but  McCormack  wrote  that 
■hi  Id  be  "terribly  threatened  by  this 
■ooperative  with  the  effort." 

|2,  in  Boston,  Roderick  MacLeish  Jr. 
g  to  pierce  the  wall  of  priestly  secrecy 
■senting  many  of  the  more  than  100 
■who  had  come  forward  in  the  neigh- 
Ifliocese  of  Fall  River  to  accuse  a  for- 
lest  there.  Father  James  Porter,  of 
■g  children.  MacLeish's  stance  was 
Ive.  "I  think  being  raped  by  a  priest 
ftholic  culture  is  in  many  respects  as 
u  is  a  homicide  case,"  he  tells  me.  Por- 
Ineither  treated  nor  punished,  merely 
■ed  around  by  the  diocese.  The  wide- 
Icized  Porter  case,  however,  spelled 
■or  Paul  Shanley. 

■ptember  1993,  one  of  the  first  accu- 
i>y  a  lawyer— representing  a  15-year- 
■way— had  appeared  in  Shanley 's  file, 
B  by  three  others.  In  one  instance, 
«|ig  to  an  accuser,  Shanley  blamed  his 
I.  He  had  taken  a  group  of  altar  boys 
ribin.  and  one  had  to  share  a  bed  with 
*  told  the  boy,  however,  he  had  taken 
fey  pill  and  was  not  responsible  for 
»vior.  In  the  morning  he  took  the 
Confession. 

ley  was  ordered  back  to  Boston  to  be 
Id,  and  he  later  admitted  to  doctors 
■had  had  "sexual  activity  with  4  ado- 


lescent males,"  as  well  as  about  five  hetero- 
sexual relationships.  He  allegedly  told  some 
people,  including  Kevin  English,  that  he  was 
bisexual  "but  that  boys  were  easier  to  handle." 
When  confronted,  Shanley  told  his  exanuners 
he  was  ashamed.  He  said  he  wished  "he  had 
found  the  gay  community  earlier."  The  arch- 
diocese paid  his  lawyer's  retainer  of  $2,500. 
In  October  1993,  after  the  mother  of  a  man 
Shanley  had  allegedly  molested  showed  up  to 
report  the  abuse  to  the  archdiocese  in  order 
to  fulfill  a  promise  to  her  dying  son,  McCor- 
mack finally  called  the  San  Bernardino  Dio- 
cese. According  to  Father  Howard  Lincoln, 
the  diocesan  spokesman  there,  he  followed 
up  with  a  letter  saying  that  "the  Archdiocese 
had  received  within  the  past  months  several 
allegations  pertaining  to  sexual  misconduct 
with  a  minor."  San  Bernardino  dismissed 
Paul  Shanley  immediately. 

The  Boston  files,  however,  show  that  in 
each  instance  of  reported  abuse  the  arch- 
diocese negotiated  with  the  alleged  victim's 
lawyer  or  merely  listened  politely  and  hoped 
the  accuser  would  go  away.  "The  emphasis 
was  always  on  protecting  the  priest  and  nev- 
er on  protecting  the  child,"  MacLeish  says. 
"And  that's  what's  so  striking.  There's  noth- 
ing in  these  documents  about  the  victims. 
So  we  have  to  ask  why." 

As  a  result  of  the  public  outcry  over  the 
Porter  case.  Cardinal  Law  created  the  Arch- 
diocesan  Advisory  Board  to  deal  with  sex- 
abuse  accusations  directed  against  the  clergy, 
and  Paul  Shanley  became  Case  33.  The  board's 
assessment  of  him  was  disingenuous,  indi- 
cating that  his  accusers  had  said  he  engaged 
basically  in  masturbation,  although  one  re- 
port had  alleged  oral  and  attempted  anal 
rape.  The  board  concluded,  "He  is  an  honest, 
straightforward  person  who  identifies  with 
various  causes." 

By  February  1994,  McCormack  had  still 
not  told  the  Bishop  of  Palm  Springs  about 
Shanley.  who  had  returned  to  work  there  at 
the  gay  motel.  Shanley's  medical  report  from 
the  Institute  of  Living  in  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, where  he  had  been  examined,  said  he 
was  histrionic  and  narcissistic  and  had  a  per- 
sonality disorder.  Shanley  offered  to  move  to 
Costa  Rica  or  Mexico,  suggesting  "it  might 
allay  the  concerns  of  the  victims."  At  one 
point  he  boldly  proposed  setting  up  a  "safe 
house"  for  "warehoused  priests."  McCormack 
wrote  that  he  had  had  the  same  idea.  About 
that  time  McCormack  also  wrote,  "It  is  won- 
derful how  you  maintain  your  sense  of  hu- 
mor in  the  midst  of  your  difficulties,  Paul." 

At  the  end  of  August  1994,  McCormack 
filed  the  results  of  Dr.  Cassem's  further  as- 
sessment: "Father  Shanley  is  so  personally 
damaged  that  his  pathology  is  beyond  re- 
pair. It  cannot  be  reversed."  Yet  in  October 
the  advisory  board  weighed  in  once  again  to 
say  that  Shanley  had  shown  no  "evidence  of 


a  diagnosable  sex  disorder,"  but  that  he  was 
resistant  to  admitting  his  past  behavior  and 
was  afflicted  with  psychosomatic  illnesses. 
Its  recommendation  was  to  keep  him  out  of 
sight— give  him  sick  leave,  have  him  live  out 
of  state,  and  prevent  him  from  doing  any 
ministry.  Not  until  December  1994-shortly 
after  Shanley  returned  from  a  trip  to  Costa 
Rica  with  Jack  White— was  he  informed  that 
he  could  no  longer  function  as  a  priest. 

During  the  80s,  Shanley  had  paid  vis- 
its to  McLean  psychiatric  hospital  in 
Belmont,  Massachusetts,  where  he  became 
friendly  with  a  patient  named  Francis  J. 
Pilecki.  Pilecki  would  be  forced  to  resign  as 
president  of  Westfield  State  College  in  New 
Jersey  over  alleged  sexual  misconduct.  He 
later  pleaded  guilty  to  abusing  a  13-year-old 
boy.  In  February  1995,  Pilecki  was  seriously 
ill  with  cancer,  and  he  summoned  Shanley 
to  New  York  to  help  him  run  Leo  House,  a 
nonprofit  Catholic  hotel  near  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage. Dale  Lagace  also  came  to  work  part- 
time  there.  At  first  the  New  York  Diocese 
was  told  nothing  about  Shanley's  abuse  his- 
tory, nor  were  the  people  at  Leo  House. 

In  March  there  was  another  abuse  alle- 
gation, from  a  lawyer  representing  a  man 
who  said  Shanley  had  masturbated  him 
when  he  was  13  and  called  another  man  over 
to  watch.  By  then  the  Reverend  Brian  Flat- 
ley  had  replaced  McCormack,  and  he  con- 
tacted the  New  York  Archdiocese  to  make 
sure  no  misconduct  was  occurring  at  Leo 
House.  In  the  meantime,  one  of  Shanley's 
accusers  was  threatening  to  tell  his  story  to 
The  New  York  Times.  An  internal  memo  in 
the  Shanley  file  states,  "It  would  be  hard  to 
defend  if  any  public  disclosure  was  made 
about  it,  i.e.,  NYC,  possibly  questionable 
supervision,  transient  guests,  young  people, 
not  of  our  making,  etc." 

Pilecki  soon  announced  his  intention 
to  resign,  and  Shanley  expressed  a  desire  to 
replace  him.  New  York's  Cardinal  John  J. 
O'Connor  would  have  to  approve  the  ap- 
pointment—with "strong  support  from  Bos- 
ton." wrote  Flatley  in  a  memo.  "The  bottom 
line  is,  what  do  we  do  with  him  if  he  has  to 
leave  there?" 

In  November,  recuperating  from  hernia 
surgery,  Shanley  received  a  sympathy  letter 
from  Cardinal  Law:  "This  has  been  a  tumul- 
tuous year  for  you,  Paul.  It  must  be  very 
discouraging  to  have  someone  following 
you  and  making  inconsistent  demands." 
In  December,  while  the  archdiocese  was  try- 
ing to  negotiate  a  settlement  with  one  ac- 
cuser—another claim  had  already  been  set- 
tled—Sister Anne  Karlin,  a  nun  working  at 
Leo  House,  received  another  call  saying  that 
Shanley  was  a  child-molester.  She  wrote  to 
Law,  "Here  I  am  with  this  time-bomb.  Would 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  clarify  Fr.  Paul's  in- 
tegrity and  reputation  and  character." 
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Sister  Anne  was  told  that  a  past  problem 
had  been  resolved  and  that  Leo  House  was 
a  "good  placement"'  for  Shanley.  By  the  end 
of  the  year,  Pilecki  had  decided  not  to  re- 
sign immediately,  and  Shanley  was  allowed 
to  stay  on.  He  promptly  began  campaigning 
to  become  a  "Senior  Priest"  at  age  65  and 
secure  a  pension  from  the  Boston  Archdio- 
cese, which  Cardinal  Law  approved.  "For 
thirty  years  in  assigned  ministry  you  brought 
God's  Word  and  His  Love  to  His  people 
and  I  know  that  that  continues  to  be  your 
goal  despite  some  difficult  limitations,"  Law 
wrote  to  Shanley.  "This  is  an  impressive  rec- 
ord and  all  of  us  are  truly  grateful  for  your 
priestly  care." 

As  for  Shanley 's  becoming  director  of 
Leo  House,  before  Cardinal  Law  could 
mail  a  letter  to  Cardinal  O'Connor  saying 
that  he  had  no  objection,  O'Connor  had  re- 
jected his  appointment.  Shanley  decided  to 
move  back  to  San  Diego. 

"I  have  spent  considerable  time  reviewing 
your  file,"  wrote  Monsignor  William  Mur- 
phy, who  had  replaced  Flatley.  "The  restric- 
tions against  living  with  a  roommate  and 
not  living  near  children  or  known  homo- 
sexuals were  prudent  while  you  were  under 
such  close  scrutiny  by  [the  accuser]  but  I 
feel  comfortable  in  lifting  those  now."  Shan- 
ley was  also  told  he  could  be  a  priest  again 
if  it  was  "outside  of  a  parish  or  a  setting 
which  regularly  involves  children." 

Murphy  urged  Shanley  to  speak  to  Mon- 
signor Dan  Dillabough,  who  was  in  charge 
of  personnel  for  the  San  Diego  Diocese. 
Murphy  recommended  Shanley  as  being 
well  suited  "for  administrative  work,  espe- 
cially in  the  area  of  sexual  misconduct."  Dil- 
labough tells  me  he  does  not  recall  meeting 
Shanley,  adding.  "My  thought  and  hope  is 
we  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  him." 

At  least  six  settlements  made  with  Shan- 
ley's  accusers  through  2000  were  kept  con- 
fidential and  have  since  been  referred  to  as 
hush  money.  Roderick  MacLeish  Jr.,  how- 
ever, defends  them.  "We  just  didn't  take  the 
money  and  run.  If  you  look  at  our  settlement 
agreement  on  Shanley.  it  says  he  had  to 
get  out  of  active  ministry,  not  be  around 
children,  and  be  in  psychotherapy." 

After  Greg  Ford  and  Arthur  Austin  came 
forward  to  name  Shanley  as  their  tormentor 
in  a  moving,  dramatic  press  conference.  Shan- 
ley E-mailed  scores  of  friends  telling  them 
that  the  stories  were  all  lies.  Then  he  dis- 
appeared for  a  few  weeks,  until  TV  channel 
WBZ  in  Boston,  working  with  KFMB  in  San 
Diego,  caught  him  sneaking  out  of  the 
San  Diego  apartment  he  shared  with  Lagace. 

By  then  the  Boston  district  attorney  was 
ready  to  arrest  him.  The  D.A.'s  office  asked 
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WBZ  to  hold  its  story  overnight  and  allow 
officials  to  apprehend  him  on  May  2.  Neigh- 
bors in  Shanley 's  stuccoed  building  pro- 
fessed surprise  at  his  arrest.  He  had  seemed 
so  pleasant  and  accommodating,  though  one 
neighbor  says  she  had  always  thought  he 
was  too  friendly  for  a  reason. 

Since  Shanley 's  arrest,  the  number  of  his 
accusers  at  St.  Jean's  alone  has  risen  to  six, 
four  of  whom  were  pre-pubescent. 

Paul  Shanley  may  be  an  egregious  ex- 
ample, but  250  priests  have  resigned 
or  been  suspended  on  charges  of  sexual 
misconduct  in  the  United  States  since  Jan- 
uary. Some  of  these  have  more  than  100 
accusers,  so  the  ripple  effect  in  the  Catholic 
Church  is  vast  enough  to  be  called  epi- 
demic. Like  many  molesters,  Paul  Shanley 
told  doctors,  he  had  been  sexually  molest- 
ed himself,  first  as  a  teenager  and  later  "as 
a  seminarian  by  a  priest,  a  faculty  member, 
a  pastor  and  ironically  by  the  predecessor 
of  one  of  the  two  Cardinals  who  now  de- 
bate my  fate." 

Informed  individuals  in  Boston  clerical 
circles  believe  that  a  deceased  high-ranking 
member  of  the  administration  of  St.  John's 
Seminary  was  Shanley 's  abuser,  and  that 
the  archdiocese's  fear  that  Shanley  would 
go  public  with  the  information  was  what 
allowed  him  to  operate  with  impunity  for 
40  years.  People  close  to  the  case  say  they 
would  not  be  surprised  if  he  uses  what  he 
knows  to  plea-bargain. 

Shanley 's  reputation  as  a  predator  in 
Boston  was  so  notorious  that  even  gay  sem- 
inarians were, careful  to  avoid  him.  "He  was 
known  to  be  abusive,  known  to  have  rent 
boys."  a  Boston-trained  Jesuit  in  his  early 
40s  tells  me.  Yet  a  total  of  four  cardinals 
and  three  bishops  failed  to  make  the  slight- 
est effort  to  bring  him  to  the  attention  of 
civil  authorities. 

There  is  no  correlation  between  homo- 
sexuality and  pedophilia— most  pedophiles 
in  the  population  at  large  are  heterosex- 
ual—but authorities  say  that  the  victims  of 
Catholic  priests  are  overwhelmingly  teenage 
boys.  Abusers  of  teenagers,  as  opposed  to 
children,  are  known  as  ephebophiles.  Fa- 
ther Donald  Cozzens,  the  former  Vicar  of 
Priests  in  Cleveland,  writes  in  Vie  Changing 
Faee  of  the  Priesthood:  "Our  respective 
diocesan  experience  revealed  that  roughly 
90  percent  of  priest  abusers  target  teenage 
boys  as  their  victims.  Relatively  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  this  phenomenon  by 
Church  authorities— perhaps  it  is  feared  that 
it  will  call  attention  to  the  disproportionate 
number  of  gay  priests." 

In  fact,  the  issue  of  homosexuals  in  the 
priesthood  has  become  a  lightning  rod  used 
by  both  sides  in  the  current  controversy. 
Vatican  spokesman  Joaquin  Navarro  Vals 
declared  that  gays  should  not  be  ordained. 


whereas  the  gay  Jesuit  I  spoke  with 
the  vast  majority  of  gay  priests  are  "<! 
vant"  of  celibacy  and  consider  their  r.  i  ! 
sexuality  "a  gift"  which  allows  thern^ 
more  sensitive  to  prejudice.  He  agree;  |  iai 
Cozzens  that  what  is  not  addressed  j 
"enormously  high  rate.  There  are  a| 
large  percentage  of  priests  who  are  ; ' 
think  it  is  acknowledged  in  the  clergy 

70  or  80  percent Priests  feel  open  i 

veal  themselves  to  other  priests,  but 
feel  for  personal  reasons  they  can't  reu  & 
publicly— the  culture  wouldn't  be  react  « 
it,"  certainly  not  "the  clerical  admir 
tive  culture." 


UOecrecy  and  shame"  are  first  cous 
Oformer  priest  and  psychologist: 


Mac 


:■:■ 


me.  "People  stay  as  sick  as  their  sei 
are,  and  institutions  stay  as  sick  as  the^  :; 
crets  are.' 

The  consequences  of  decades  of  se  ' 
have  been  grave.  When  was  the  last*  ' 
a  cardinal  was  deposed?  The  most  s 
U.S.  prelate,  Cardinal  Bernard  Law,, 
spoken  of  as  the  first  American  can 
to  be  Pope,  is  now  an  object  of  sec 
Boston:  his  lax  oversight  at  home  whi 
campaigned  in  Rome  to  increase  his  i  I-Ijv 
ence  will  cause  many  charities  to  suffe 
probably  much  valuable  church  pro 
to  be  sold  as  the  number  of  victims  i> 
Boston  area  seeking  restitution  climb 
ward  500.  Reportedly  a  grand  jury  thi 
considering  whether  criminal  charges  q  ,i 
be  brought  against  Cardinal  Law  and 
er  church  officials  for  knowingly  plij 
predatory  priests  where  they  could  rr  | 
minors.  The  Boston  Herald'?,  Robin 
ington  has  revealed  that,  even  as  a| 
vicar  in  Mississippi,  Law  protected  1 
est  seminary  friend,  who  had  been  act 
of  abuse.  They  are  currently  both  the 
ject  of  a  lawsuit  there. 

Many  of  the  bishops  at  the  recent  I 
ference  of  U.S.  Bishops  in  Dallas  <[ 
Law  personally  responsible  for  their 
bling  assembly.  At  the  same  time 
Charter  for  the  Protection  of  Childrer  C 
Young  People  produced  by  the  coniei 
promises  that  priests  such  as  Paul  Sh; 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  function.  "Ii 
past  secrecy  has  created  an  atmos] 
that  has  inhibited  the  healing  process 
in  some  cases,  enabled  sexually  abi 
behavior  to  be  repeated.  As  Bishop: 
acknowledge  our  mistakes  and  our  re 
that  suffering,  and  we  apologize  and 
responsibility  for  too  often  failing  vi< 
and  our  people  in  the  past."  The  ch 
also  quotes  Christ  in  the  Gospel  of 
thew,  saying  about  anyone  who  w 
lead  the  little  children  astray  that  it  w 
be  better  for  such  a  person  "to  have  a 
millstone  hung  around  his  neck  an 
drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  sea."  C 
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EDITS 


ON 

Benjamin  Bratt's  Calvin  Klein 

Talisa  Soto's  Calvin  Klein  dress  from 

ein,  NYC.  and  Dallas, 

alvin  Klein  Underwear 

l  Bloomingdale's  and 

'ores  nationwide; 

stzner  for  the  Agency. 

}:  Soto's  Dolce  & 

3  slip  and  dress  from 

Gabbana  boutiques, 

;verly  Hills,  and  Bal  Harbour,  Fla.  Bratt's 

|r  shirt  from  the  Ted  Baker 

LC;  Canali  jacket  from  Bloomingdale's 

tionwide,  selected  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

jid  Barneys  New  York,  NYC. 

Soto's  Calvin  Klein  dress  and  Bratt's 
t  suit  and  shirt  from  Calvin  Klein,  NYC. 

Anne  Fulenwider  styled  by  Christine  Hahn. 
7:  Maggie  Gyllenhaal's  Ralph  Lauren 
n  shirt  and  vest  from  selected  Ralph 
nd  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  stores;  Jennifer 
>r  Jed  Root  Inc. 

>:  Kathy  Ireland  styled  by  Linda 
for  Art  Mix  (The  Agency);  shirt  by  Kathy 
•r  Kmart,  from  Kmart  stores  nationwide; 
feline  by  Michael  Kors,  from  the  Celine 
NYC.  and  Beverly  Hills. 
2-13:  For  Talisa  Soto's  Cosabella  top, 
wxosabella.com,  or  call  786-293-8888; 
?in  skirt  from  Calvin  Klein,  NYC.  and 
r  William  Goldberg  earrings,  call 
1343.  Benjamin  Bratt's  Calvin  Klein  Black 
t  from  Calvin  Klein,  NYC.  and  Dallas," 
*otch,  call  800-36-ROLEX. 
Bratt's  Calvin  Klein  Black  Label  coat 
1 1  LI     from  Calvin  Klein,  NYC.  and 
1  '     Dallas;  CK  Calvin  Klein  Jeans 

fttf^      leans  and  Calvin  Klein 

\     Underwear  tank  top  from 
I     Bloomingdale's  and  Macy's 
^^B      stores  nationwide. 
WjM      Pages  116-17:  Bratt's  Calvin 
^^^^^      Klein  Underwear  shirt  from 
Jale's  and  Macy's  stores  nationwide; 
in  pants  and  Soto's  Calvin  Klein  dress 
in  Klein,  NYC.  and  Dallas. 
See  credits  for  page  115. 
8—39:  Evyan  Metzner  for  the  Agency. 

f  AND  GROOMING 

enjamin  Bratt's  hair 
Frederic  Fekkai  for 
ming  Clay  and  Hair 
Soto's  hair  styled 
fie  Fekkai  Glossing 
d  Instant  Volume; 
om  Frederic  Fekkai 
C.  and  Beverly  Hills, 
5-FFEKKAI;  Didier  Malige  for  Frederic 
ute.  MAC  grooming  and  makeup 
■om  all  MAC  locations,  or  go  to 
osmetics.com,  or  call  800-387-6707. 
face,  Day  S.P.F.  15  Light  Moisturizer 
kjwder  in  Medium;  on  his  lips,  Lipstick  in 
Soto's  face,  Moisture  Feed/Skin  and 
i  Foundation  in  NC35;  on  her  eyes, 
Brow  Set  in  Coal  Black;  on  her  cheeks, 
Frost,  on  her  lips,  Lipglass  in  Explicit. 
Anne  Fulenwider's  hair  and  makeup  by 
kin  for  Halley  Resources. 


Page  68:  Nanette  Burstein's  and  Brett  Morgen's 

grooming  by  Assumpta  Clohessy  for  Susan  Price,  Inc. 
Page  107:  Maggie 

Gyllenhaal's  hair  styled  with 
Bumble  and  Bumble  Straight 
and  Gloss,  from  selected 
salons;  for  more  information, 
call  800-7-BUMBLE;  Roberto 
Di  Cuia  for  trafikinc.com. 
On  her  face,  Nars  Makeup 
Primer  and  Oil  Free  Foundation  in  Mont  Blanc; 
on  her  eyes,  L'Oreal  Brow  How  in  Brown, 
On-the-Loose  Shimmering  Powder  in  Sugar 
Coated,  and  Lash  Intensifique  Mascara  in  Black; 
on  her  cheeks,  Cheek  to  Cheek  Sculpting  Blush 
Duet  in  Blissful  Bronzes;  on  her  lips,  Nars  Lip 
Liner  Pencil  in  African  Oueen  and  Lip  Gloss  in 
Scandal.  L'Oreal  products  from  drugstores 
nationwide;  Nars  products  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
stores  nationwide  and  www.sephora.com;  Paco 
|m      Blancas  for  L'Atelier/Skin 
Alison  Raffaele. 
Page  110:  Kathy  Ireland's 
hair  by  Ken  Paves  for  Pave 
Products;  makeup  by  Matthew 
VanLeeuwen  for  Artists  by 
Timothy  Priano.  Hair  styled  with 
L'Oreal  Studio  Line  Fast 
Forward  CPuick  Dry  Hairspray  and  Total  Control 
Clean  Gel,  from  drugstores  nationwide.  On  her 
face,  Shu  Uemura  Moisture  Fluid  with  Prescriptives 
Traceless  Foundation  in  Level  3.5;  on  her  eyes, 
Shu  Uemura  Pressed  Eyeshadow  in  Brick  360  P  and 
Mascara  Basic  in  Basic  Black;  on  her  cheeks, 
Shu  Uemura  Glow  On  Blush  in  Peach  47  P;  on  her 
lips,  Prescriptives  Swirled  Lippity  Split  in  Warm. 
Prescriptives  products  from  fine  department  stores 
nationwide,  or  go  to  www.gloss.com;  Shu  Uemura 
products  from  Shu  Uemura  boutiques,  NYC.  and 
LA.,  and  Barneys  New  York,  NYC.  and  LA. 
Pages  112—19:  See  credits  for  cover. 
Pages  138-39:  Colleen  Creighton  for  Kramer  & 
Kramer/The  Stephen  Knoll  Salon,  NYC. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  MISCELLANY 

Cover:  Production  by  Lawrie  Bird;  Carlos  Betancourt 
for  the  Robert  Miller  Gallery. 
Page  26:  From  the  Image  Works. 
Page  52:  Bottom,  from  Corbis/Outline. 
Page  61:  Production  by  Portfolio  One. 
Page  64:  Courtesy  of  the  Robert  Koch  Gallery 
(August  3);  by  Ernie  Stewart/Retna  (4);  Joe 
Traver/Reuters  (7);  from  Underwood  Archives/ 
Index  Stock  Imagery/PictureOuest  (II);  by 
Malcolm  Fife/eStock  Photography/PictureOuest 
(14);  courtesy  of  Winston  Goodfellow  (18); 
from  Retna  (19);  by  Joseph  Sohm/Stock  Boston 
Inc./PictureOuest  (23);  Donna  Day/PhotoDisc/ 
PictureOuest  (26);  Steve  Vidler/eStock  Photography/ 
PictureOuest  (29);  courtesy  of  the  New  Orleans 
Museum  of  Art  (31);  from  Key  Color/Index 
Stock  Imagery/PictureOuest  (women  with 
accordion);  courtesy  of  the  Norton  Simon  Museum 
(Book  of  Perfection);  by  Tom  Sobolik/Black 
Star  Publishing/PictureOuest  (boats). 
Page  68:  By  Robert  DiScalfani/Photonica  (Hot 
Reels),  from  Fox  Searchlight  (Reilly  and  Aniston), 
from  Touchstone  Pictures  (Phoenix  and  Gibson), 
from  USA  Films  (Evans  and  Shearer). 
Page  72:  Top,  both  courtesy  of  the  Paul  Morris 
Gallery;  airplane  illustration  from  Dover  Books. 
Page  74:  Top,  production  by  Portfolio  One; 


bottom,  both  courtesy  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 

New  York. 

Page  79:  Top,  from  A.P  Wide  World  Photos; 

bottom,  from  Gamma. 

Page  85:  All  from  Gamma. 

Page  88:  Top  to  bottom,  from  Gamma,  from 

AFP,  from  Reuters/Getty. 

Page  93:  From  A.P.  Wde  World  Photos. 

Pages  94  and  96:  All  from  Gamma. 

Page  108:  Courtesy  of  Cabin  Creek  Films 

(Kopple). 

Pages  112—19:  See  credits  for  cover. 

Pages  120-23:  All  from  A.P  Wide  World 

Photos. 

Page  125:  Courtesy  of  Vogue,  ©  1984  by  Conde 

Nast  Publications  Inc. 

Page  126:  Inset,  right,  from  Keystone/AR  Wide 

World  Photos. 

Page  127:  From  Zuma  Press. 

Pages  128-29:  From  Art  Resource  (13),  from 

Corbis  (2),  from  Image  Forum  (10),  from  the 

Image  Works  (12),  from  Magnum  (3),  from  RDZ 

Bild  Dokument  (4),  from  Retna  (5),  from  Sipa  Press 

(8),  from  TimePix  (I,  6),  from  jHolal  (7). 

Page  135:  Clockwise  from  top  left,  by  Tammie 

Arroyo/IPOL,  Henry  McGee/Globe  Photos,  Janet 

Gough/Celebnty  Photo,  Lisa  Rose/Globe  Photos, 

Alan  Levenson,  Ken  Hively/Los  Angeles  Times, 

Alex  Berliner/BEI,  Lester  Cohen/Wire  Images,  Jim 

Smeal/Ron  Galella  Ltd.,  Henry  McGee/Globe 

Photos,  Henry  McGee/Globe  Photos,  Milan 

Ryba/Globe  Photos. 

Pages  138-39:  Special  thanks  to  Wendy  Hart 

and  Ruth  Moe  of  the  Westport  Country  Playhouse. 

Page  141:  From  Newsmakers/Getty  Images. 

Page  142:  From  Splash  News. 

Page  143:  Top,  from  Splash  News;  bottom,  from 

A.P.  Wide  World  Photos. 

Pages  144—45:  Clockwise  from  top  left,  from 

Shooting  Star,  from  Globe  Photos,  from  Splash 

News,  from  UPPA/IPOL,  from  Reuters/Corbis,  from 

Alpha/Globe  Photos. 

Pages  146—47:  Large  photograph  from  A.P. 

Wide  World  Photos/Boston  Herald.  Inset,  courtesy 

of  the  Ford  family. 

Pages  148-49:  From  A.P.  Wde  World  Photos  (3); 

from  the  Boston  Herald  (I);  from  Getty  Images  (2,  6). 

Page  152:  Insets,  second  from  left  and  far  right, 

courtesy  of  Robert  Tompkins;  others,  courtesy  of 

Bill  Blass,  Ltd.  Archives. 

Page  153:  From  TimePix. 

Pages  154—55:  Both  from  TimePix/courtesy  of 

Bill  Blass,  Ltd.  Archives. 

Pages  156-57:  Top  left,  courtesy  of  Bill  Blass,  Ltd. 

Archives;  bottom  left,  from  TimePix;  top  right, 

from  Women's  Wear  Daily. 

Pages  158-59:  All  courtesy  of  Bill  Blass,  Ltd. 

Archives. 

Page  163:  From  A.P.  Wide  World  Photos. 

Page  167:  From  Sipa  Press. 

Page  188:  Clockwise  from  top  left,  by  Alex 

Wong/Getty  Images,  Dennis  Van  Tine/London 

Features,  Joy  E.  Scheller/London  Features, 

Dennis  Van  line/London  Features,  Martha 

Swope/Timepix,  Dennis  Van  Tine/London  Features, 

Dennis  Van  Tine/London  Features,  Joseph 

Marzullo/Retna,  Hayden  Banks/Sony  Music,  from 

Culver  Pictures,  from  Culver  Pictures,  by  Mitch 

Gerber/London  Features. 

CORRECTION: 

On  page  125  of  the  July  issue,  the  photograph,  top 
right,  is  by  Erik  Aeder. 
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PLANETARIUM 


Michael  Lutin  tells  Leos  the  egg  is  about  to  hatch 


LEO      JULY     23-AUG.     22 


Milton  Friedman 


Miracles  do  happen.  Don't  laugh— it's  true.  With  Jupiter  at  the  end 
of  your  solar  12th  house  and  the  new  moon  on  Mars,  you  may  get  a 
chance  to  refresh  yourself  during  a  few  rare  moments  of  peace  and  content- 
ment. Drink  in  every  available  drop  of  tranquillity  while  you  can,  and  give 
thanks  for  whatever  rest  and  relaxation  you  are  able  to  secure  for  yourself. 
Something  big  is  definitely  coming.  Energy  is  gathering  deep  within  you,  and 
your  spirit  is  restless,  stirring,  very  much  alive,  and  preparing  to  break  out  of 
its  shell  any  day  now. 


AQUARIUS      JAN.     20-FEB.     18  Mike  Bloomberg 

As  soon  as  Jupiter  enters  your  7th  house,  there's  a  good  chance  that 
your  relationships  will  take  a  turn  for  the  better.  Until  then  it  would  j 
benefit  you  immensely  to  stay  busy  and  healthy  and  not  allow  entfl 
wear  you  down  like  a  top  that's  almost  finished  spinning.  You  need 
now,  so  make  sure  all  employees  and  mommy  figures  are  happy  ci 
Also,  while  exercise  may  not  erase  all  your  woes,  it  is  a  powerful  form 
apy.  If  you  make  work  your  passion,  your  head  can't  possibly  exploij 
the  pressure.  Hang  on. 


f  ^k  Gloria  Estefan  VIRGO      AUG.     23-SEPT.     22 

I  You  feel  like  one  of  those  poor  gerbils  running  endlessly  in  its  wheel. 
;^B  The  4th  house-10th  house  nodal  axis  has  had  you  racing  back  and 
J  ^B  forth  between  home  and  work,  with  barely  a  moment  for  your  usu- 
al escapes.  You  will  be  happy  to  learn  that  a  respite  from  your  weary  climb 
to  the  top  has  arrived  at  last.  Even  if  you  cannot  entirely  shrug  off  the  mantle 
of  responsibility  that  you  are  constantly  moaning  is  too  heavy,  you  can  at 
least  enjoy  your  version  of  a  family  reunion  -with  like-minded  colleagues, 
loved  ones,  and  geeks  from  all  over  the  globe. 


.ir       y 


LIBRA      SEPT.     23-OCT.     23  Emily  Post  j 

The  restoration  of  your  tattered  relationships  with  family  members  ' 
who  you  believe  have  hurt,  abandoned,  or  betrayed  you  is  within  your 
grasp,  now  that  you  have  the  gifts  of  awareness  and  maturity  on  your  side. 
Here's  hoping  you  will  do  something  constructive  with  your  newfound  sense 
of  adulthood.  The  power  of  a  new  lunation  gives  you  a  chance  to  walk  tall 
and  make  a  mark  on  the  world  without  all  the  garbage  you've  been  toting 
around  for  God  knows  how  many  years.  It's  amazing  how  far  you  can  go 
when  you  dump  the  angry-victim  bit. 


W.  C.  Handy 


SCORPIO      OCT.     24      NOV.     21 


^fcj»-w  Despite  your  spook)  feeling  of  doom  and  youi  preoccupation  with 
^£2^  mortality  over  the  last  few  months,  the  power  of  positive  thinking 
must  rule  your  patterns  of  behavior  in  the  weeks  ahead.  With  so  much  ac- 
tivity in  your  9th  house,  your  sense  of  adventure  has  to  be  at  least  as  strong 
as  your  love  of  catastrophe.  If  you've  got  a  dream,  pursue  it.  If  you  get  a 
chance  to  probe  the  heart  of  darkest  Africa,  go,  for  Pete's  sake.  And  don't 
let  anybody  shake  a  bony  finger  of  warning  at  you,  either.  Do  you  want  to 
be  remembered  as  a  chicken? 


|  Paula  Zahn  PISCES       FEB.     I  9  -  M  A  R  I  (] 

'  Considering  the  fact  that  Neptune  in  your  12th  house  is  teacb 
'\jpv_/^  not  to  be  overattached  to  anything  in  this  world,  you  may  be  si  I 
to  see  that  you  can  still  get  totally  turned  on  and  excited  by  such  ea 
as  romance,  kids,  and  the  performing  arts.  While  the  spiritually  con  J 
highly  evolved  side  of  you  looks  with  detached  bemusement  att;'| 
games  people  are  compelled  to  play,  you  can  be  sure  that,  as  long 
live,  you  too  will  be  subject  to  the  vibrations  of  Jupiter  in  the  5th 
You're  not  a  saint  yet. 

ARIES      MARCH     21-APRIL     19  Francis  Ford  Coppola 

As  pleasant  as  it  may  be  to  chill  out  with  loved  ones  in  the  shade  of 
the  weeping  willow  on  the  lawn  at  the  family  homestead,  or  to  rei 
inisce  about  the  old  days  by  the  flickering  light  of  a  campfire,  part 
already  champing  at  the  bit  to  begin  the  next  phase  of  your  life.  Thi: 
it  feels  like  to  be  on  the  cusp  of  the  5th  house.  You're  about  to  bi 
and  when  you  do  you  can  say  ciao  to  the  old  days.  For  the  moment, 
yourself  a  favor:  lie  back,  have  a  cool  drink,  listen  to  the  crickets,  ai 
rush  the  future. 

«  Elaine  May  TAURUS       AP«IL     20- 

Although  no  one  can  predict  the  extreme  reversals  of  foi 
may  befall  any  one  of  us  at  any  moment,  crises  and  fn 
cur  to  everyone  over  the  course  of  a  lifetime.  As  a  Taurus,  howev 
more  than  anyone  else  when  fate  steps  in  and  screws  up  the 
thought  you  were  making.  With  a  Mars-Jupiter  conjunction  herald 
trance  of  Jupiter  into  your  4th  house,  there  is  hope.  As  long  as  youcij 
to  keep  the  channels  of  communication  open  between  you  and  your  i 
and  neighbors,  your  security  can  be  restored,  not  to  mention  your  i 


SAGITTARIUS      NOV.      22OEC.      21  Gregg  Allman 

One  reason  many  Sadges  get  so  anxious  over  the  issue  of  sex  is 
that  they  are  often  torn  between  the  needs  of  their  bodies  and  the 
thoughts  in  their  minds.  You're  not  comfortable  simply  obeying  the  powerful 
instinctual  commands  of  your  hormones,  especially  when  they  threaten  to 
override  what  your  head  is  telling  you  is  right  or  wrong.  When  the  sun.  the 
moon.  Mars,  and  Jupiter  team  up  in  your  solar  8th  house,  however,  it  is  near- 
ly impossible  not  to  start  scratching  that  proverbial  itch.  Never  forget:  you're 
half  animal. 


CAPRICORN      DEC.     22-JAN 


•I  Marilyn  Home 
When  a  new  moon  occurs  in  your  solar  7th  house,  you'll  get  offers. 
That's  a  given.  Thanks  to  Chiron  in  your  sign,  however,  it  takes  a 
heck  of  a  stretch  for  you  even  to  imagine  that  somebody  out  there  could 
love  you  just  the  way  you  are,  with  all  your  wrinkles,  love  handles,  and  zits, 
or  whatever  other  aspects  of  your  appearance  you  worry  are  too  hideous  to 
be  seen  by  human  eyes.  At  this  very  moment,  however,  people  are  coming 
forward  on  your  behalf,  disproving  your  notions  about  your  undesirability 
and  fraudulence.  Which  of  you  is  right? 


GEMINI       MAY     21-JUNE     21  Natalie  Portman 

It  is  clear  to  everyone  who  knows  and  loves  you  that  you  have  been  I 
mashed  nearly  to  a  pulp  by  a  long,  slow  Saturn  transit  that  continues  I 
to  pile  weight  after  weight  upon  your  shoulders.  Provided  you  don't  g< 
a  frenzied  binge,  spending  money  can  be  therapeutic  now.  When  I 
new  moon  occurs  in  your  2nd  house,  you  don't  want  to  hear  any  o< 
isons  between  you  and  a  drunken  sailor,  mainly  because  you've  been 
oned  in  a  tiny  box  for  too  long.  You  want  your  mobility  back,  damn 
you  don't  care  how  much  it  costs. 


JU 


mdfn^  c°"°n  Ddv  CANCER     JUNE    22 

■  Nobody  can  totally  calm  your  feelings  of  being  put-upon.  picket 
^^  hemmed  in  lately.  Since  you've  still  got  a  few  12th-house  issues! 
take  several  months  to  work  out,  you  aren't  ready  to  toss  in  the  towel: 
away  from  it  all,  much  as  you'd  love  to.  In  fact,  you  should  be  feelinj 
renewed,  full  of  vitality  and  optimism,  and  ready  to  kick  the  butt 
one  who  dares  to  repress  or  reject  you.  Since  it's  so  tough  for  Cance 
real  without  feeling  guilty  afterward,  don't  be  too  mean  now.  You  will 
it  later. 


To  hear  more  about  what's  happening  in  your  horoscope— and  everyone  else's— listen  to  Michael  Lutin  weekly  by  calling  1-900-28V-FA! 
on  a  touch-tone  phone.  Cost:  $1.95  per  minute.  If  you  are  under  18,  you  need  parental  permission. 


VANITY     FAIR 
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ichie99  and  Christine88,  a.k.a. 


Eric  Puente,  never  would  have  m. 


nch.com.  But  thanks  to  our  smart  tools  and  cool  features  -  like  in-depth  profile  pages  and  instant 

ssaging  -  these  two  crazed  workaholics  found  each  other.  Visit  Match.com  and  see  who  you  find. 

10  knows,  your  perfect  stranger  could  be  a  click  away. 

CLICK  HERE 


matchl 


N00NCHKE99  &  CHRIST! NESS 
MARRIED:  AUGUST  25, 2001 
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PROUST    QUESTIONNAIRE 


GARY  HART 


Twice  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic 

nomination  for  president  and  now  an  elder 

statesman  for  his  party,  Gary  Hart  was 

co-chair  of  a  federal  commission  on  national 

security  whose  report  on  terrorism, 

completed  in  January  2001,  proved  to  be  a 

prescient  look  at  the  country's  vulnerability 

to  attack.  On  the  eve  of  the  release  of 

his  12th  book,  Restoration  of  the  Republic: 

The  Jeffersonian  Ideal  in  21st-century 

America,  he  takes  a  moment  to  reflect 

on  his  love  of  Ireland,  his  continuing 

desire  to  serve  his  country,  and  a  failure 

to  suppress  the  Dionysian  spirit 


VANITY     FAIR 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

Reading  777?  Odyssey  in  classical  Greek 
on  board  a  three-masted  schooner  off  the 
island  of  Chios. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

Never  having  another  opportunity  to  serve 
my  country. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 

My  political  mentor  is  Thomas  Jefferson. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

Books. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

Traveling  the  lanes  of  Connemara. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  overrated  virtue? 
Piety. 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

It  is  excusable  only  to  protect  the  honor  of 
others,  never  oneself. 

What  do  you  dislike  most  about  your  appearance? 

Where  do  I  start? 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  despise? 

Anyone  cruel  to  a  child. 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

Failure  to  suppress  the  Dionysian  spirit. 

What  is  your  current  state  of  mind? 

Searching,  always  searching. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  your  family, 
what  would  it  be? 

To  have  not  lost  my  parents  too  soon. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

Possibly  to  have  inspired  one  or  two 
young  people. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thing, 
what  do  you  think  it  would  be? 
A  symphony  conductor. 

If  you  could  choose  what  to  come  back  as,  what  would  it  be? 

An  eagle. 

What  is  your  favorite  occupation? 

Writing  books. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  man? 

Courage. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  woman? 

Laughter. 

What  do  you  most  value  in  your  friends? 

Loyalty. 

Who  are  your  favorite  writers? 

Where  do  I  start?  Homer,  Tolstoy,  Joyce,  Faulkner,  Yeats,  j 

etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction? 

Odysseus. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

Alas,  they  are  all  now  gone. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"March  on!" 
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THE  2002  CAMRYSOLARA  CONVERTIBLE 


Sleeker,  sexier  curves!  More  muscle!*  The  restyled  2002  Camry  Solara  Convertible.  Your  friends  won't  recognize  you. 
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to  find  a  GapBody 
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